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THE  BEGINNING 
OF  VOLUME  THREE. 

This  number  is  the  first  issue  of  our  third 
year.  We  want  to  make  this  volume  the 
best  yet  prepared.  To  do  this  effectively 
our  limited  clerical  force  must  not  be 
burdened  with  reminding  some  of  our 
friends  that  their  subscriptions  have  expired. 
You,  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  can  save  money  for  the  production 
of  this  magazine  by  renewing  your  sub- 
scription promptly.  We  wish  our  most 
recent  subscribers  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  commencing  a  new  subscription 
with  Volume  III.  For  those  whose  year 
has  not  yet  expired  this  would  mean  a 
donation  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  to  the 
publication  fund,  but  we  feel  confident  that 
many  will  accept  this  opportunity  of  helping 
us  start  our  third  volume  with  a  full  sub- 
scription list.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  readers  all  over  the  world 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  efforts  which 
we  are  making  to  give  them  helpful  infor- 
mation; it  is  gratifying  to  receive  such 
letters.  If  this  publication  is  of  service  to 
you,  will  you  not  help  us  by  sending  us  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  you  think  sample 
copies  of  the  magazine  would  be  of  interest  ? 

COLUMBUS  CONVENTION 
JUNE  15,  16,  17. 

The  program  committee  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  His  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  of  Ohio,  will  welcome  the 
delegates  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  to  its  tenth  biennial 
convention  to  be  held  at  Columbus  in  June. 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  although  unable  to  be 
present,  is  sending  a  message.  Mr.  Tadasu 
Yoshimoto  of  Japan,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
America  to  study  the  condition  of  the  blind 


in  this  country,  will  be  present.  Men  and 
women  from  about  twenty  states  represent- 
ing the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
are  expecting  to  attend  the  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Convention  promises  to  be  the  so-called 
"Inventory  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Amer- 
ica/' The  program  committee  has  asked 
every  nursery,  school,  workshop,  library 
and  organization  for  the  blind  to  present 
a  paper  giving  a  brief  account  of  its  work 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  institutions  and  organizations 
which  are  unable  to  send  delegates  will 
endeavor  to  send  papers  which  can  be  read. 
A  summary  of  these  papers  will  be  printed 
in  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  and  will 
make  a  valuable  record  for  future  reference. 
In  addition  to  this,  photographs  from  all  the 
institutions  are  being  collected  and  a  series 
of  lantern  slides  prepared  so  that  during 
one  of  the  evenings  of  the  Convention  a 
stereopticon  representation  of  the  inventory 
can  be  given.  For  the  workers  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  all  the 
institutions  in  this  country  this  will  be  an 
attractive  way  to  become  acquainted  with 
what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  America. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  announcement  will 
serve  as  an  invitation  to  anyone  reading  it 
who  has  not  been  asked  officially  to  send  a 
report  and  photographs  to  the  chairman 
of  the  program  committee,  277  Harvard 
street,     Cambridge,     Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  this  "inventory"  there  is 
to  be  an  open  meeting.  On  the  first  morn- 
ing everybody  will  be  asked  to  hand  in  the 
topic  in  which  he  is  most  interested  and  the 
subjects  having  the  largest  number  of  votes 
will  be  taken  up  at  this  special  meeting. 

The  following  topics  have  been  suggested 
for  general  discussion : — Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness; Pensions;  Coeducation  of  the  Blind 
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and  the  Seeing  in  Schools  and  Universities; 
and,  How  May  the  Plant  and  Organization 
of  a  School  for  the  Blind  Best  Contribute  to 
the  Development  of  Its  Pupils:  (a)  by  a 
cottage  or  by  a  congregate  system;  (6) 
what  should  be  the  place  of  gymnasium 
work  and  athletic  sports  in  the  development 
of  the  pupils;  and  (c)  the  best  arrangement 
of  the  plant  to  give  the  pupil  the  opportu- 
nity of  deriving  practical  education  through 
useful  manual  labor? 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows : 
Tuesday. 
Morning,    Welcome  by  Governor  Harmon. 
Message  from  Helen  Keller. 
Reports    from  Ohio   Organiza- 
tions   as   the   beginning  of  the 
"  Inventory." 
Afternoon,  Continuation  of  the  "  Inventory." 
Evening,     Reception  by  Ohio  School  and 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  officers  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Wednesday. 
Morning,     Report   of   the   Uniform   Type 

Committee.     Full  discussion. 
Afternoon,  Excursions    and    visits    around 

Columbus. 
Evening,     Mr.  Allen's  report  of  his  recent 
trip  abroad  to  inspect  institutions 
for    the    blind    preparatory    to 
rebuilding  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion.    Illustrated     "Inventory" 
of  Organizations  for  the  Blind  in 
America  by  C.  F.  F.  Campbell. 
Thursday. 
Morning,    Business    meeting,    election    of 

officers,  etc. 
Afternoon,  Open  meeting. 
Evening,     Department  conferences  or  con- 
tinuation of  open  meeting,  if  so 
ordered. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  this  Convention  is  to  give  the  workers  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other.1     While  the  prepared  ad- 
dresses and  printed  speeches  are  valuable, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  delegates 
should  confer  informally  with  one  another, 
learn  of  common  difficulties,  give  and  re- 
ceive helpful  suggestions  and  gather  inspira- 
tion for  future  work. 

1  Applications  for  accommodations  at  $1.00  per  day 
at  the  School  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Dungan,  School 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus. 


NEW  YORK  POINT  OR 
AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 

On  March  24th,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education 2  called  a  hearing  before 
its  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  for 
the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Braille  and  the  New  York  Point  systems. 
The  addresses  made  at  this  hearing  are 
reproduced  as  accurately  as  possible  in  this 
number.  It  is  emphatically  the  intention 
and  wish  of  this  publication  to  present  all 
sides  of  debatable  topics.  We  do  not  take 
sides  with  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of 
various  tactile  systems.  Our  one  desire  is 
to  give  all  parties  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion  on  this  subject  and  our  only 
limitation  in  the  presentation  of  such  a 
difficult  subject  is  that  of  the  number  of 
pages  available.  Our  present  income  war- 
rants the  average  publication  if  not  more 
than  fifty  pages  per  issue.  We  have  held 
back  other  material  from  this  number  in 
order  to  give  as  fully  as  possible  all  the 
addresses  which  were  made  at  the  hearing. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  arranged  for 
another  hearing  to  take  place  in  May.  We 
hope  to  give  a  full  report  of  that  hearing  and 
to  reproduce  other  material  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Committee.  Progress 
will  surely  result  from  a  frank  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  and  to  this  the 
"Outlook  for  the  Blind"  freely  opens  its 
pages. 

A  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Supt.  James  J.  Dow  in 
which  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
National  College  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish, 
in  addition  to  his  remarks,  extracts  from 
letters  of  many  of  the  superintendents  upon 
this  subject.  In  addition  to  these  we  pub- 
lish a  letter  from  Edward  J.  Nolan,  the 
President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  because  Mr.  Nolan  explains 
that  the  national  association  for  the  blind  of 
which  he  is  the  President  had  its  origin  in 

2  By  referring  to  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  for 
July,  1908,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  67  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
special  Committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion recommended  the  instruction  of  blind  children  in 
its  public  schools. 
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an  effort  of  a  group  of  blind  people  to  secure 
the  founding  of  a  National  College  for  the 
Blind.  As  time  passed  the  college  idea  gave 
place  to  that  of  the  scholarship  plan  and  a 
letter  by  Dr.  Newel  Perry  is  significant  as  it 
comes  from  the  man  who  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  money  from  the  State 
of  New  York  for  scholarships  to  be  used  by 
blind  students.  The  last  letter  is  given  as 
being  a  typical  expression  from  a  blind 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Nolan  and  Dr.  Perry, 
studied  side  by  side  with  the  seeing.  We 
hope  that  others  interested  in  this  topic  will 
send  us  letters. 

NEW  COMMISSIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  two  most  recent  commissions  for  the 
blind  are  those  established  in  the  states 
of  Utah  and  Delaware.  The  eastern  Com- 
mission is  made  up  of  seven  members,  three 
men  and  four  women.  Mr.  C.  R.  Van 
Trump,  an  energetic  blind  man  is  chairman. 
The  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
is  to  consist  of  five  members  with  the 
Governor  as  president  and  the  four  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  him.  Both 
of  these  are  to  be  unpaid  boards.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  reproduce  all  laws  relating  to  the 
blind  which  are  enacted  in  this  country. 
Owing  to  the  limited  space  in  this  number  we 
shall  defer  printing  these  two  laws  until  the 
next  issue. 

Just  as  we  went  to  press  word  came  "that 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  a  bill  was  passed  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
commission.  This  bill  embodied  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  temporary  commis- 
sion. An  appropriation  of  $1500  was  made 
for  the  expenses  of  the  commission  for  the 
coming  year. 

Another  correspondent  states  that  the 
recently  adjourned  legislature  of  Iowa  passed 
a  bill  "providing  for  the  enumeration  of 
deaf  and  blind  persons." 

The  cause  of  the  blind  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. 

PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP. 
Western  Penna.  Inst'n  for  the  Blind. 

"I  understand  that  Charles  "Brown  has 
been  compelled  to  close  up  his  news  and 
fruit  stand.     I  guess  it^is  the"  result  of  the 


hard  times,"  remarked  a  gentleman  to  an 
acquaintance  not  long  ago.  "No,"  was 
the  reply,  "not  altogether  the  hard  times, 
but  the  lack  of  business  knowledge  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  Brown.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  blind  man  who  is  a  business 
success."  Unfortunately,  this  is  in  a 
large  measure  true.  The  blind,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  succeed  in  business.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  failure?  Not  the  lack  of 
brains,  for  we  read  of  and  know  personally, 
blind  men  and  women  who  have  attained 
the  highest  success  in  music,  literature, 
oratory  and  even  medicine.  Their  failure 
in  business  can  be  attributed  to  only  one 
cause  —  lack  of  business  knowledge  and 
ability  to  conduct  their  work  on  strict  busi- 
ness principles.  We  all  realize  that  if  a  boy 
intends  to  make  a  business  man  of  himself, 
he  must,  of  necessity,  take  a  thorough  busi- 
ness training,  and  we  find  in  all  of  our  High 
Schools  such  a  course.  If  the  seeing  need 
this  training,  why  not  the  blind  ?  With  this 
very  practical  conclusion  reached,  several  of 
the  principal  Schools  for  the  Blind  have, 
during  the  past  few  years,  added  a  course  in 
business  to  their  curriculum.  This  course 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  blind  for  they 
have  learned  what  is  of  inestimable  service 
to  them  in  their  chosen  profession  or  voca- 
tion —  the  theory  of  business. 

But  theory  without  practice  is  like  bread 
without  butter,  dry  and  unsatisfying,  and 
on  the  whole  decidedly  incomplete.  During 
the  past  school  year,  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind  has  endeav- 
ored to  provide  the  "butter"  by  adding  to 
its  regular  business  course,  a  course  in 
practical  salesmanship.  A  model  store 
was  opened  in  the  Institution,  small  but 
complete  in  every  respect,  with  showcases 
for  displaying  the  goods  and  even  the 
balance  scales  for  weighing  out  candies,  etc. 
Fifty  dollars  was  allowed  to  stock  the  store 
and  each  member  of  the  business  class 
was  requested  to  make  out  an  order  for  such 
articles  as  he  thought  would  be  salable  to 
the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  Institution. 
The  lists  submitted  showed  not  only  lack 
of  judgment,  but  also  a  lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  prices.  Finally  a  composite  list 
was  made  out  by  the  teacher  and  class  and 
the  goods  ordered.  The  stock  comprises 
pure  candies,  fruit,  crackers,  handerchiefs, 
ties,  collar  buttons,  hair  pins,  combs,  brushes 
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perfume,  Braille  paper  and  slates,  checker 
boards,  souvenir  postal  cards,  etc.,  etc. 
The  goods  are  attractively  displayed  in  the 
show  cases,  while  the  list  of  supplies  written 
in  Braille  can  be  consulted  by  the  blind 
buyers. 

Two  members  of  the  business  class  have 
charge  of  the  store  each  month,  one  as 
storekeeper  and  the  other  as  clerk.  The 
storekeeper  has  charge  of  the  buying,  mak- 
ing himself  familiar  with  the  wholesale  as 
well  as  the  regular  retail  prices.  All  goods 
are  checked  and  marked  up  as  soon  as 
received,  this  work  being  done  by  both 
storekeeper  and  clerk.  The  teachers  and 
officers  buy  on  credit,  necessitating  the 
keeping  of  a  set  of  books  in  Braille.  At  the 
end  of  each  month,  the  storekeeper  makes 
out  typewritten  bills  and  when  money  is 
received,  the  bills  are  receipted  in  long  hand 
by  him.  He  then  takes  stock  and  turns  the 
business  over  to  his  clerk,  who  then  becomes 
the  business  manager  for  a  month,  drawing 
on  the  class  for  his  clerk.  These  boys  go 
to  the  wholesale  houses  and  meet  whole- 
salers, talking  with  them  as  "man  to  man." 
Some  of  the  traveling  men  call  at  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  storekeeper  selects  his  goods 
from  him  and  makes  his  order.  In  this 
way  they  come  in  business  touch  with  the 
world  in  a  way  that  has  heretofore  been 
denied  them. 

Only  the  pupil  who  meets  the  following 
requisites  is  eligible  to  a  position  in  the  Store. 
He  must  be  able  to  use  the  typewriter  and 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  for 
making  out  bills.  He  must  be  able  to 
write  in  longhand  in  order  to  properly 
receipt  bills.  'He  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  so  as  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  Store.  He  must  be  neat, 
cleanly,  courteous  and  obliging. 

The  girls  have  not  taken  their  turn  in  the 
store  yet,  but  in  time  the  opportunity  will 
be  given  them  as  well  as  the  boys. 

The  Store  is,  of  course,  in  its  experi- 
mental stages  as  yet.  It  is  exciting  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  blind  and  the 
workers  of  the  blind  throughout  the  whole 
country.  This  is  not  a  day  of  miracles  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  make  busi- 
ness men  of  some  boys,  but  if  this  practical 
experiment  awakens  the  latent  talent  of  even 
one  boy,  has  it  not  been  worth  while? 

M.  H.  M. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

Reviewed  by  LUCY  WRIGHT, 

Supt.  Dept.  of  Registration  and  Information. 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Six  new  publications  have  recently  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum: — the  special  committee  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
contributes  the  first  three  of  a  series  on 
prevention  of  blindness;  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  reprints  an  article 
by  Dr.  DeNormandie  and  the  circular 
recently  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  and  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  approval  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Medical  Association 
of  Ohio,  issues  a  pamphlet  of  "  Advice  to 
Nurses  and  Mothers  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness." 

Of  the  three  New  York  publications,1 
"No.  1"  is  an  eight  page  pamphlet,  with  a 
print  of  a  group  of  children  needlessly 
blind,  followed  by  a  clean-cut  statement 
of  the  need  of  preventive  work,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  infantile  ophthalmia  but,  in 
case  of  accident,  neglect  of  minor  ailments, 
etc.,  and  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  special  committee.  "Knowledge  and 
promptness,"  they  declare,  "are  the  two 
great  factors  in  the  prevention  of  blindness." 
"No.  2"  is  a  thirty-nine  page  pamphlet, 
with  graphic  illustrations,  and,  as  its  name, 
"Children    Who    Need    Not    Have    Been 

Copies  of  "No.  1"  and  "No.  3"  maybe  had  upon 
application,  and  with  regard  to  "No.  2"  the  New  York 
committee  has  just  issued  the  following  statement. 

With  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  "Children 
who  need  not  have  been  Blind"  (Prevention  of  Blindness, 
No.  2),  the  Committee  desires  to  express  its  gratification 
at  the  growing  public  interest  in  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained;  manifested  in  part  by  the  request  for  literature 
upon  the  subject  which  comes  from  all  parts  of  this  and 
from  other  States.  The  present  edition  comprises  a  total 
of  20,000  copies  printed  within  three  months,  and  a 
fourth  edition  is  asked  for. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  Committee  finds  itself  obliged  to 
state  that  the  funds  at  its  disposal  for  the  further  gratuitous 
distribution  of  this  little  pamphlet  are  now  exhausted 
and  that  henceforth  (after  the  present  edition  is  distributed) 
a  small  charge,  sufficient  to  cover  actual  cost  of  publication, 
will  be  made. 

Special  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness, 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
April,  1909. 

Single  copies,  postpaid,  5  cents. 
At  rate  of  $3.00  per  100  copies,  if  carriage  is  paid  by 
purchaser. 
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Blind,"  suggests,  it  is  a  decided  step 
towards  explaining  and  popularizing  the 
subject  of  prevention  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum:  —  first  of  all,  by 
prevention  of  disease,  through  the  use,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  new-born  infants  of  a  prophy- 
lactic; and  second,  if  the  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  develop,  the  prevention  of 
blindness  by  prompt  and  adequate  care  of 
the  child's  eyes.  This  pamphlet  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  complete  and  graphic 
contribution,  thus  far  made  for  use  on  the 
popular  side  of  the  work  of  this  campaign. 
It  covers  the  points  concerning  registration 
and  supervision  of  midwives;  co-operation 
of  the  medical  profession,  co-operation  of 
health  officers  and  the  public;  makes 
recommendations  for  a  campaign,  and  gives 
practical  advice  both  as  to  prevention  of 
disease  and  prevention  of  blindness.  "No. 
3"  is  a  summary  statement  in  a  convenient 
small  folder  of  the  objects,  etc.,  of  the  New 
York  committee. 

The  Massachusetts  reprints1  are  both 
of  exceptional  value.  Dr.  DeNormandie's 
paper  is  the  statement  of  the  problem  up  to 
date,  by  a  physician  of  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital  and  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  in  a  form  so 
clear  and  interesting  as  to  serve  very  happily 
for  the  education  of  lay  workers.  His 
paper  sums  up  the  matters  of  cause  and 
frequency  of  the  disease,  the  results  of 
prophylactic  treatment  and  the  status  of 
present  legislation.  He  emphasizes  the 
responsibility  of  the  obstetrician  and  says 
that  "the  real  danger  is  from  the  gross 
carelessness  of  the  physicians  who  take  no 
prophylactic  measures,  and  from  the  mid- 
wives  and  from  the  ignorance  of  parents." 
When  it  comes  to  remedies  Dr.  DeNorman- 
die  urges  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  be 
always  included  on  the  list  of  reportable 
diseases,  that  physicians  guilty  of  criminal 
carelessness  be  prosecuted  and  that  the 
campaign  of  education  be  pushed  in  every 
possible  way.  In  conclusion,  he  urges 
that  "the  American  Medical  Association 
must  be  helped  in  every  possible  way  in 
its  fight  against  this  disease."  He  points 
out  the  fact  of  high  mortality  in  these  cases ; 
that  even  the  best  hospital  care  of  young 
nursing    babies,     without    their    mothers, 

1  May  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Mass.  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Ford  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


has  its  dangers  and  closes  with  the  question : 
—  "Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  wards  be 
provided  where  the  mothers  of  these  nursing 
babies  can  be  admitted  as  well  as  the  in- 
fants?" The  second  Massachusetts  pub- 
lication "Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Pre- 
ventive Treatment,  Suggestions  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Disease"  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  especially  for  use  in  Massachusetts 
as  the  official  bulletin,  "Prepared  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  The  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  taken  by  the  Society 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  and  secure  the 
prompt  and  effective  treatment  of  Oph- 
thalmia Neonatorum.'" 

The  Ohio  circular 2  is  a  small  folder 
containing  especially  clear  and  direct  advice, 
describing  the  disease,  precautions  to  be 
taken,  and  quoting  the  Ohio  law.  This 
leaflet  emphasizes  the  danger  to  others 
from  this  contagious  disease,  and  is  espe- 
cially planned  for  distribution  through 
physicians,  to  nurses  and  others. 

In  each  instance  the  literature  on  pre- 
vention of  blindness  from  these  three  states 
is  of  peculiar  interest  and  promise.  In  each 
instance,  organized  work  for  the  blind 
places  itself  on  record  as  an  active  agent  in 
the  campaign.  In  fact,  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission is  instructed  in  the  act  creating  the 
board  to  take  every  possible  measure 
towards  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In 
all  three  states,  it  will  also  be  seen,  the  work 
is  resolving  itself  into  a  lay  campaign,  with 
the  full  force  of  work  done  with  the  co- 
operation and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
medical  profession.  All  six  publications  are 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  supplementary  social  work  so 
essential  to  wiping  out  blindness  as  a  result 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  A.  A.  I.  B. 

HERBERT  R.   CHAPMAN, 

Head  Teacher,  Colorado  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  is  the  title  of  the  oldest  organi- 
zation of  workers  for  the  blind  of  America; 
but  as  the  membership  of  the  organization 
is  at  present  comprised,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
"The  American  Association  of  the  Trustees 

2  May  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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and  Superintendents  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind."  Article  two  of  the  constitution 
provides  that  "The  Association  shall  be 
composed  as  follows : — 

First.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or  some 
member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the  Board. 

Second.  The  Superintendents  of  the  several 
Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  members  may  be  elected  as  honorary 
or  corresponding  members,  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Association." 

The  writer  contends  that  either  this 
article  should  be  amended  or  a  new  Associa- 
tion formed,  in  which  all  instructors  of  the 
blind  may  be  members  with  voting  power. 
Think  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Indiana 
School,  with  at  least  fifteen  instructors, 
whose  suffrage  is  restricted  to  one  teacher, 
with  the  requirement  that  this  one  must 
be  elected  by  the  fifteen!  The  writer  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Indianapolis  in  July  where  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  a  number  of  these  teachers. 
It  is  his  belief  that  any  teacher  he  met  could 
have  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  had  he  had  the 
opportunity.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  Colorado  had  no  vote  in  the 
convention,  although  two  instructors  were 
present.  At  the  close  of  school  none  of  the 
teachers  expected  to  attend  the  convention; 
consequently  no  teacher  delegate  was 
elected:  later,  plans  changed  and  two  were 
present. 

Whether  the  constitution  shall  be  amended 
in  order  to  admit  all  instructors  rests  entirely 
with  the  trustees  and  superintendents; 
for  they  are  in  the  majority.  The  writer 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  purposely  planned  that  the 
majority  should  be  so  constituted.  If  the 
vote  of  the  average  teacher  of  the  blind  in 
an  association  which  should  stand  for  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
should  prove  a  hindrance  and  not  an  uplift, 
our  schools  for  the  blind  must  have  a  very 
inferior  class  of  teachers.  If  necessary  a 
fee  might  be  exacted  from  each  instructor 
before  he  was  admitted  to  full  membership. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  of 
forming  a  new  association,  but  that  the 
suffrage  will  be  extended  to  include  all 
teachers  of  the  blind.     Thus  will  the  trus- 


tees and  superintendents  show  that  they 
have  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  consecration 
of  the  teachers  to  the  cause  to  which  they 
are  giving  their  lives. 

We  believe  that  the  Association  would 
more  than  quadruple  its  power  for  useful- 
ness if  it  would  admit  all  the  teachers  of  the 
blind  into  full  membership;  if  the  conven- 
tion programs  would  treat  of  live  up-to-date 
themes  intermingled  with  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  most  experienced  teachers  in 
the  profession :  and  then  too  would  not  the 
money  be  wisely  expended,  if  the  individual 
schools  would  assist  their  teachers  in  de- 
fraying their  traveling  expenses  when  at- 
tending the  conventions,  especially  if  the 
distance  were  great? 

N.  A.  A.  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

JOHN  D.   GREGORY, 

Secretary,  National  Athletic  Association. 

A  national  athletic  association  of  schools 
for  the  blind  was  the  happy  thought  of 
Fred  C.  Pixley,  physical  director  at  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Realizing  that  something  should  be  done 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  our  blind  children 
in  the  proper  care  of  their  bodies  and  to 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  their 
physical  development,  and  being  convinced 
that  competitive  athletic  sports  would  be 
the  means  to  this  end,  Mr.  Pixley  under- 
took to  organize  a  national  athletic  associa- 
tion. He  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  support 
of  fifteen  schools  and  in  February  of  last 
year,  the  National  Athletic  Association  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind  was  organized. 

An  Executive  Committee  composed  of 
Fred  C.  Pixley,  Ohio,  President;  John  D. 
Gregory,  Kentucky,  Secretary  and  Clarence 
E.  Van  Dewalker,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Treasurer  was  elected  by  the  charter 
members  of  the  Association.  This  com- 
mittee met  at  the  Ohio  School  at  Columbus 
on  April  17th  &  18th  and  adopted  the 
Constitution,  By-laws  and  Rules  for  the 
Association. 

The  first  national  contest,  held  on  Satur- 
day May  16th  last,  was  a  complete  success, 
thereby  placing  the  Association  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  first 
effort,  the  Executive  Committee  has,  after 
spending  much  time  and  labor,  revised  the 
Constitution  of  the  Association,   so  as  to 
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include  an  indoor  mid-winter  contest  and 
a  national  contest  for  girls. 

The  following  points  were  carefully 
considered  in  selecting  the  events  for  the 
contests:  1st.  To  avoid  overtaxing  the 
physical  strength  of  the  contestants;  2nd. 
To  select  such  events  as  would  determine 
the  relative  athletic  ability  of  the  contesting 
teams;  3rd.  To  give  variety  to  the  list 
of  events  and  yet  select  only  such  events  in 
which  the  totally  blind  can  compete.  4th. 
To  make  the  contests,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
like  those  for  the  seeing,  by  selecting  events 
which  would  not  have  to  be  modified  or 
adapted  to  the  blind. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  telegraphic  feature  of  the  contests. 
The  telegraph  company  has  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  the  telegraphic  code  used 
last  year,  because  the  combination  of  letters 
used  did  not  spell  pronounceable  words. 
Again,  the  telegraphic  records  were  in- 
accurate, as  well  as  a  great  expense  to  the 
Association.  If  the  schools  are  prompt  in 
sending  their  reports  this  year,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  new  method  of  handling 
the  records,  recently  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  should  not  be  a  success 
and  a  great  improvement  over  last  year's 
experiment. 

The  Committee  regrets  to  report  that 
Mr.  Van  Dewalker  has  resigned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  and  has  given  up  his  work  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  to  enter 
another  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Van  Dewalker 
has  worked  faithfully  for  the  success  of  the 
Association  and  the  Executive  Committee 
wishes  him  much  prosperity  in  his  new 
undertaking.  Mr.  Norman  McDonald, 
the  newly  appointed  physical  director  at 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Van  Dewalker 
as  Treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  A. 

If  the  aim  of  the  Association,  to  create  a 
"school  spirit "  in  our  schools,  to  bring  them 
into  closer  touch  with  one  another,  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play,  to  encourage  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  our  pupils,  to  break  the  monotony 
of  institution  life  by  good,  wholesome, 
spontaneous,  play  through  competitive 
athletic  sports ;  if  this  is  being  accomplished 
this  new  movement  of  Mr.  Pixley  is  indeed 
a  step  forward  and  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  every  school  for  the  blind. 


The  Committee  is  greatly  pleased  to 
notice  the  growing  interest  manifested, 
not  only  by  those  especially  concerned  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  but  by  the  public  at 
large,  for  it  believes  that  inasmuch  as  we 
bring  our  blind  pupils  before  the  public, 
whether  it  be  in  classical  work  or  athletics, 
to  just  such  an  extent  do  we  correct  the 
erroneous,  but  yet  common  idea  that  the 
blind  are  entirely  helpless.  Competitive 
athletic  sport,  if  properly  conducted,  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  developing  manliness 
in  our  boys.  The  spirit  of  fair  play,  of 
loyalty,  of  "pulling  together,"  self  reliance, 
and  determination  are  all  lessons  that 
cannot  be  taught  as  effectually  in  any  other 
way.  What  golden  opportunities  lie  before 
the  physical  instructor! 

However,  let  us  not  allow  our  enthusiasm 
to  cloud  our  judgment.  Let  us  remember 
that,  while  competitive  athletic  sports 
should  be  an  important  part  of  the  life  of 
every  school  boy,  it  should  not  become  the 
all  important  part.  Athletic  sports  are 
valuable  in  so  far  as  we  use  them  to  lead 
the  boy  to  something  higher,  nobler,  and 
more  permanent. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
have  crept  into  the  sports  of  the  seeing  and 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  off  of  our 
feet  by  the  "athletic  craze"  against  which 
some  of  our  schools  and,  even  universities 
of  learning,  seem  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
stand. 

Let  all  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  give 
enthusiastic  attention  to  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  their  pupils,  encouraging  the  work  of 
the  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  by  giving 
it  its  proper  place  in  the  education  of  the 
sightless. 

Again,  let  us  avoid  making  heroes  of  our 
"star"  athletes.  Encourage  determination 
to  excel  —  to  jump  farther  or  to  run  faster 
than  opponents, —  and  never  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  compliment  an  excellent  per- 
formance on  the  athletic  field,  but  do  not 
allow  our  successful  athletes  to  be  put  upon 
pedestals  as  heroes.  Right  here  is  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  of  athletic  competition, — 
the  danger  of  the  young  athlete  overesti- 
mating the  value  of  his  prowess  upon  the 
athletic  field,  having  his  "head  turned"  by 
the  compliments,  applause,  and  admiration 
of  his  schoolmates.  Thus,  having  placed 
a  wrong  value  upon  his  achievements  he 
receives  a  shock  when  he  goes  out  into  the 
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world  and  finds  that  hejis  no  longer  being 
lauded  or  even  noticed,  from  which  it  will 
be  hard  for  him  to  recover. 

Let  us  have  our  school  yells,  school  songs, 
athletic  clubs,  training  tables  and  make  the 
athletic   sports   an   important  part  of  the 


school  life,  but  let  us  know  the  happy 
medium  between  study  and  play.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  our  athletics  become  a 
powerful  factor  for  good  in  the  training  of 
our  blind. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  JOTTINGS 

This  section  is  open  to  our  readers  for  letters  and  items  of  interest 

ILLINOIS,  Jacksonville,  McGiffin  their  heartiest  encouragement  and  best 

School  for  the  Blind.  wishes  for  continued  success. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  was  present  C.  F.  F.  C. 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  to  witness  the  I0WA,  Vinton, 
first  annual  indoor  meet  between  the  school  and  Iowa  Collese  for  the  Blind- 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.     The  blind  boys  won  the  An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Gen- 
meet  easily  by  the  score  of  49  to  32.     The  sum-  erai  Assembly  for  a  new  gymnasium  at  the  Iowa 
mary  of  the  events  were  as  follows:  Institution.     There  will  be  about   $20,000  for 

Blind        YMCA  this  purpose. 

Standing  high  jump       ....       5               4  A  bill  providing  for  compulsory  education  of 

Three  broad  jumps        ....       1               8  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  Iowa,  has  passed  the 

Pull  up .       9               0  Senate  and  no  doubt  will  pass  the  House,  as  it 

Backward  jump        1               8  has  been  recommended  by  the  House  Committee 

Rope  climb 8               1  on  Education. 

Standing  broad  jump    ....       6               3  Prof.  G.  W.  Tannehill,  teacher  of  mathematics 

Dip 9               0  in  the  Iowa  Institution  for  almost  44  years,  had 

Hop,  step  and  jump       ....       5               4  a  stroke  of  paralysis  February  13th,  from  the 

Medicine  ball  throw       ....       5               4  effects    of   which   he   died   March    23rd.     Prof. 

—             —  Tannehill  lost  his  sight  when  about  20  years  of 

Total 49            32  age.     He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College 

.  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  great  increase  in  T  E   V 

interest  in  athletics  in  our  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

This  rubbing  of  elbows  with  the  seeing  boys  is  a  ITALY,  Naples, 

splendid  indication  of  future  possibilities.  International  Congress. 

G.  W.  J. 

From  March  30th  to  April  3rd  was  held  an 

INDIANA,  Indianapolis,  "International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of 

School  for  the  Blind.  the  Condition  of  the  Blind."     The  six  topics  on 

$59,200  has  recently  been  appropriated  for  a  the  P™gram>  freely  translated  were  as  follows: 

fire  proof  dormitory  for  the  boys.     We  are  now  L     What  are  the  best  methods    a)  of  advancing 

,         n         ,,           .......             ,.  the  education  of  the  blind,  (b)  of  making  it 

at  work  on  the  preliminaries  for  its  erection,  .     „                       6 

p    a   ttj  approach  that  of  the  seeing? 

2.     (a)  What  secondary  school  subjects  contri- 

Workshop  for  the  Blind.  bute  most  to  the  intellectual  development 

Mrs.  C.  S.  McGiffin  has  the  distinction,  so  far  of  blind  youth  during  this  period,  (b)  what 

as  we  know,  of  being  the  only  woman  acting  as  industrial  training  should  they  have? 

superintendent  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  in  this  3.     Are  there  any  occupations,  thanks  to  the 

country.     No  one  could  better  carry  on  the  work  division   of  labor,   pursued  by  the   seeing, 

which  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  McGiffin,  started  which  are  available  for  the  Blind? 

so  well.     All  workers  for  the  blind  extend  to  Mrs.  4.     What  should  be  the  aim  of  institutions  in 
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the  education  of  blind  girls?  (a)  Ought  a 
blind  girl  be  fitted  for  a  profession,  (b)  for 
domestic  service,  (c)  for  usefulness  at  home, 
or  (d)  work  in  institutions  for  the  blind  or 
the  seeing? 

5.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  state 
toward  (a)  the  education,  (b)  the  instruc- 
tion and  (c)  the  after-care  of  the  blind? 

6.  Is  it  wise  to  tell  persons  whose  sight  is  failing 
that  they  undoubtedly  will  be  blind  so  that 
they  may  the  better  fit  themselves  for  their 
new  condition  while  still  having  some  sight? 

MARYLAND, 

Work  for  the  Adult  Blind.  • 

The  work  for  the  adult  blind,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  occupation  for  the  sightless, 
and  thus  help  them  toward  self-support  is 
carried  on  by  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
in  co-operation  with  the  blind  of  the  State,  who 
are  now  self-supporting  and  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  the  purpose.  As  this 
has  been  found  inadequate,  we  are  now  trying 
to  raise  by  subscription,  entertainments,  and  by 
other  means,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  sum  once  raised,  we  hope  to  get  a 
similar  amount  from  the  Legislature.  The 
present  five  thousand  would  then  be  used 
exclusively  in  paying  teachers  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  adult  blind  who  have  been  deprived  of 
being  educated  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  or 
any  other  institution.  The  fifty  thousand 
would  be  used  in  erecting  or  founding  a  building 
which  would  serve  a  threefold  purpose, —  as 
a  salesroom  for  the  products  of  the  blind;  as  a 
workshop ;  and  as  a  place  to  maintain  those  who 
have  no  means  of  support  while  being  instructed. 
The  new  salesroom  replacing  the  present  inade- 
quate and  poorly  equipped  one,  will  be  a  place 
where  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  from  Baltimore,  may  come  with  their 
work  or  send  it  to  be  sold  without  charge. 

Materials  are  now  sold  to  the  blind  at  cost  at 
the  present  salesroom,  214  West  Saratoga  St., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  it  is  doing  valuable  work. 
There  are  at  present  fifteen  persons  being  taught 
in  the  workshop,  and  paid  for  their  work  while 
under  training,  besides  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  adult  blind  who  have  been  visited  and 
instructed  in  their  homes  since  1906  when  the 
movement  was  definitely  started. 

At  the  salesroom  are  baskets  of  all  descriptions, 
made  of  sweet  grass,  raffia,  cane,  and  reed, — 


hampers,  baskets  for  silver,  and  work  boxes. 
Orders  are  taken  for  baskets  of  any  size  or  shape. 
Irish  crochet  of  every  variety  is  for  sale,  besides 
many  kinds  of  hammocks.  There  is  one  sort 
of  hammock  deserving  of  special  mention,  in- 
vented by  a  doctor  who  lost  her  sight.  It  is 
especially  arranged  so  that  a  baby  cannot  roll 
out.  Swedish  weaving  is  taught  and  the  work 
sold  at  the  salesroom. 

Among  the  various  occupations  is  massage, 
which  is  being  taught  with  a  success  surpassing 
expectations,  for  it  has  proved  to  be  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  the  blind  are  especially  adapted. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  blind 
have  to  contend  lies  not  in  getting  the  work  done, 
but  in  getting  it  profitably  disposed  of. 
Jane  N.  Christopher,  Sec, 
Associated  Blind  Women  oj  Maryland. 
Sara  M.  Waters,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Publicity. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Howe  Memorial  Association, 

In  view  of  the  moving  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion from  South  Boston  to  Watertown  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Howe  Memorial  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  memorial  in  South  Boston  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe.  The  present  plan  is  to 
secure  the  land  upon  which  Dr.  Howe's  school 
for  Feeble  Minded  Youth  once  stood  for  a 
playground  at  South  Boston,  to  be  called  the 
"Howe  Park."  On  this  playground  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  some  kind  of  a  Monument  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  fund  may  be  sufficiently 
large  to  establish  a  Howe  Scholarship  in  one  or 
more  colleges.  The  President  of  the  Association 
is  Edward  H.  Clement  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Ex-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts the  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  for  many  years  a  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Howe,  and  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble 
Minded.  The  Treasurer  is  Mr.  George  A.  Taylor 
and  the  Secretary  Mrs.  L.  B.  Titus  whose  ad- 
dress is  P.  O.  Box  1845,  Boston,  Mass.  We  hope 
that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Outlook  Jor  the 
Blind  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  which  is  being  raised  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Association. 

C.  F.  F.  C. 

MISSOURI,  St.  Louis, 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Curtis,  nee"  Rees. 
Many  of  our  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
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tic  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Miss  Harriet 
Rees,  who  has  given  many  years  to  work  for  the 
blind,  has  recently  married  Professor  William  S. 
Curtis,  Dean  of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  For 
several  years,  Mrs.  Curtis  has  been  interested  in 
launching  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  study  and  praotice  of 
law.  To  such  an  extent  was  her  interest  aroused 
in  the  subject  that  in  addition  to  her  regular 
work  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  she  studied 
under  Dean  Curtis  and  last  year  graduated 
from  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Miss  Rees  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  establishing  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of 
Missouri.  Doubtless  that  organization  will 
have  her  continued  support  and  interest  when 
she  is  permanently  settled  in  St.  Louis. 

X. 

NEW  YORK,  City, 

Association  for  the  Blind. 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  11  there 
will  be  given  at  the  Hippodrome  an  entertain- 
ment in  aid  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind.  In  addition  to  the  regular  program 
there  will  be  a  society  circus,  and  a  sylvan  dance. 

Tea  will  be  served  by  a  number  of  young 
women,  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  building. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
blind.  Children  dressed  as  Rough  Riders  will 
act  as  guides  to  the  various  attractions.  A 
number  of  blind  athletes  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  will  be  seen  in  contests  of  jumping, 
running,  swimming,  pyramid  building,  and  life 
saving  in  the  tank. 

Oliver  Herford  has  drawn  the  design  on  the 
preliminary  program  and  Carolyn  Wells  has 
written  the  folio  wing  verse  printed  on  it: 

"Follow  me,  follow  me,  people  dear, 
To  the  Hippodrome  gala  show  of  the  year, 
Fun  and  Philanthropy  here  are  combined, 
You  who  can  see  come  and  see  for  the  Blind." 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

NEW  YORK,  Batavia, 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 
We  have  this  year  restored  the  grade  system 
in  our  sub-academic  work  in  place  of  the  depart- 
mental system  which  had  been  tried  for  a  brief 
period  previously.  In  my  opinion  the  graded 
system  is  far  preferable  in  the  grammar  school 
work.  It  brings  the  teacher  in  closer  relation 
to  her  children,  simplifies  materially  organization 
of  classes  and  supervision,  and  prevents  over- 


working of  the  pupils.  This  grading  applies  to 
the  industrial  work,  and  to  some  extent  to  the 
music  work  as  well  as  the  literary. 

The  superintendent  of  the  State  School  at 
Batavia  recently  spent  two  weeks  visiting  the 
schools  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  during 
the  present  week  our  physical  instructor  is  visit- 
ing the  schools  at  Columbus,  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more and  Overbrook  for  the  special  purpose  of 
observing  the  physical  work  of  those  schools  and 
getting  hints  therefrom.  We  believe  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  would  do 
considerable  of  this  inter-visitation. 

C  A.  H. 

NORTE  CAROLINA,  Raleigh, 

School  for  Blind  and  Deaf. 

Our  general  Assembly  gave  us  $30,000  for 
repairs  and  improvements.  We  had  hoped  to 
secure  some  additional  land  for  playgrounds  for 
our  students,  but  our  General  Assembly  is  more 
disposed  to  move  us  to  another  location  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  city  where  we  can  secure  large 
premises  at  a  moderate  price,  and  so  provide 
ourselves  with  ample  playgrounds  and  modern, 
well  equipped  new  buildings.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  approaching  General  Assembly  two  years 
hence  will  take  this  matter  up  and  make  provision 
for  our  removal,  or  at  least  provide  additional 
land  near  our  present  location. 

J  A.  R. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  Halifax, 

School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland  have  recently  increased  their 
annual  grants  to  this  institution.  This  increase 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
school  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  so  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
few  years. 

C.  F.  F. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Pittsburg, 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent  McAloney  in  February  visited 
the  schools  at  Batavia,  Boston,  Jamaica  Plains, 
New  York  City  and  Overbrook,  gathering  ideas 
for  a  new  Kindergarten  Building.  He  also 
looked  into  the  work  being  done  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  Associations  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  collecting  information  for  similar 
work  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Miss  Ora  H.  J.  Harris,  Principal  of  the  Liter- 
ary Department,  visited  Boston,  New  York  and 
Overbrook  Schools,  in  March  studying  methods 
of  teaching. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Congress  of  Woman's 
Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  interest  in  work 
among  the  Adult  Blind  was  awakened  by  an 
address  given  by  Superintendent  McAloney  of 
the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  by  election  of  one  member 
from  each  Club,  with  Mrs.  M.  Ruslander, 
Chairman,  and  Miss  Jessie  Welles  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Vice-Chairman.  Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  is  also  an 
active  member. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared 
for  a  handsome  new  Kindergarten  Building. 
Appropriation  for  $30,000.00,  one-half  the  cost, 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless 

The  "Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless"  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1904  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

One  of  the  principal  promoters  was  a  gentle- 
man who  is  totally  blind.  His  purpose  was  to 
form  some  association  which  would  take  an 
especial  interest  in  having  literature  printed  for 
the  blind. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  constitution  was 


adopted  and  the  society  was  incorporated  in  the 
spring  of  1905. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  have  served  from 
the  beginning  and  include  James  E.  Talmage, 
President,  George  Albert  Smith,  Vice-President, 
George  M.  Cannon,  Treasurer,  Edward  H. 
Anderson,  Nephi  L.  Morris,  Thomas  Hull,  and 
Sara  Whalen  Talmage,  Secretary. 

In  the  society's  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  sightless,  seeds  have  been  sown 
which,   it  is  hoped,  may  bear  abundant  fruit. 

During  the  past  winter  it  has  wielded  voice 
and  pen  in  the  interest  of  a  bill  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  and  its  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success. 

S.  W.  T. 

WASHINGTON,  Vancouver, 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  State  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
which  heretofore  has  been  under  one  manage- 
ment, was  separated  in  April  by  the  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  hereafter  the  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  school  for  the  deaf  will  be 
separate  institutions.  For  some  time  Supt. 
Thomas  P.  Clarke,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
dual  school  for  the  past  three  years  and  a  half, 
has  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  this  change. 
The  man  who  has  been  elected  as  principal  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  Mr.  George  H. 
Mullin,  who,  for  the  last  year,  has  had  charge 
of  the  blind  department. 


Houghton  Puzzles  for  the  Blind. 

Made  in  various  sizes  and  designs  from  50  cents  to  1.00. 
For  sale  at  the  Salesroom  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LA  MAISON  DES   AVEUGLES 

BUREAU  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Mlle.  JACQUELINE   THEVENIN x 

L'association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris 


It  is  twenty  years  since  M.  Maurice  de 
la  Sizeranne  called  together  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association, 
so  unpretentious  in  its  beginning,  to-day  so 
prosperous.  The  twentieth  anniversary  is 
an  important  date,  for  it  marks  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  work  under  its  own  roof, 
in  a  building  quite  by  itself,  adapted  to  all 
its  needs  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  its 
purposes.  Twice  already  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Association  has  been  obliged  to  change 
its  quarters.  A  considerable  legacy  has  at 
last  made  it  possible  to  build  the  House 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  speak  of  the  aim  and  the  methods  of 
the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association.  Its  vast 
and  varied  work  has  already  served  as  a 
model  to  other  similar  societies.  But  the 
Bureau  for  the  Blind  is  unique;  and  if  later 
it  has  imitators,  it  will  have  the  distinction 
of  being  first  in  the  field  and  of  having  shown 
the  way.  In  fact,  there  are  already  to  be 
found  in  certain  foreign  countries  libraries, 
establishments  for  printing  books  in  raised 
type,  and  societies  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  museums  and  libraries; 
but  nowhere  else  is  found  a  house  where 
everything  is  brought  together  that  may 
be  of  service  to  the  blind. 

In  erecting  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  the 
managers  have  not  aimed  to  satisfy  the 
mere  desire  to  be  in  a  home  of  their  own. 
There  is  no  luxury,  no  superfluity  in  the 
establishment.  The  only  purpose  has  been 
to  gather  beneath  one  roof,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  those  things  that  are 
indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
themselves,  and  useful  to  the  patrons  of  the 
blind  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
poses. There  is  nothing  in  the  house  that 
is  not  the  result  of  careful  foresight;  the 
slightest  detail  has  been  governed  by  abso- 
lute need.  In  the  old  building  the  work 
was  crowded  and  carrying  it  on  was  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible,  the  situation  of 


1  This  article  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Outlook 
tor  the  Blind  by  Mlle.  Thevenin  and  translated  by  Miss 
A.  B.  C.  Fisher. 


the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  being  ill- 
adapted  to  its  development.  The  Associa- 
tion has  seen  its  work  grow  little  by 
little.  The  number  of  blind  persons  with 
whom  it  deals  increases  daily;  the  man- 
agement becomes  complex;  every  depart- 
ment of  its  work  has  had  to  be  enlarged. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Asso- 
ciation dealt  with  1,200  blind,  for  whom  it 
expended  31,000  francs.  To-day  it  attends 
to  the  wants  of  7,000  blind,  for  whom  it 
expends  167,000  francs.  Twelve  years  ago 
twenty  persons  were  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  work;  to-day  there  are  fifty  employed. 
In  1895  the  library  contained  2,000  vol- 
umes; it  now  has  25,000. 

A  visit  to  the  Bureau  is  worth  more  than 
any  explanation  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
work.     It  is  a  striking  object  lesson. 

Davaine  Hall,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  noted  benefactress  of  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association,  is  the  salesroom.  Here 
are  to  be  found  all  articles  manufactured 
by  the  blind  —  brushes,  brooms  of  all  kinds, 
cane  and  rush-seated  chairs,  trunks  and 
various  articles  in  willow,  rush  mats,  carpet 
brushes,  rag  carpets,  cutlery,  carpentry 
work,  knitted  garments,  nets,  etc.  Raige- 
court  Hall,  has  various  uses.  On  Wednes- 
days the  blind  meet  there  the  ladies  of  the 
board  of  managers.  They  are  received  in 
litttle  parlors,  privately,  that  they  may  be 
more  at  ease  in  explaining  their  circum- 
stances and  in  asking  aid.  On  Sundays, 
once  a  month,  the  hall  is  used  for  games  and 
lectures.  The  blind  of  Paris  and  its  sub- 
urbs are  invited  there  (with  their  guides, 
generally  paid  by  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Asso- 
ciation) to  hear  talks  on  various  subjects 
of  interest.  These  gatherings  are  a  great 
success,  and  every  year  the  demand  for  tick- 
ets increases.  Elsewhere  we  find  the  con- 
sultation room  and  the  dark  room  where 
the  oculist  examines,  free  of  charge,  the 
blind  and  those  threatened  with  blindness. 
A  dispensary  is  open  every  week,  and  a 
physician  holds  consultation  there.  The 
blind  also  receive  gratuitously  the  services 
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of  a  lawyer  We  must  not  fail  to  mention, 
while  we  are  on  the  ground  floor,  the  course 
in  massage,  which  is  given  three  times  a 
week  to  six  pupils.  The  instructor  is  a 
blind  physician. 

The  Bureau  for  the  Blind  has  three  floors 
besides  this.  On  the  next  we  see  the 
patrons'  room,  where,  every  day,  persons 
interested  in  the  blind  come  to  read  and 
answer  the  voluminous  correspondence  of 
the  bureau ;  it  is  there  that  all  the  documents 
relative  to  each  blind  person  are  carefully 
filed.  Next  comes  the  office  of  the  general 
secretary,  where  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  is 
always  to  be  found;  and  the  council  room; 
then  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Library,  where  are 
all  the  French  and  foreign  works  pertain- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  blind;  further, 
the  propaganda  room,  with  prospectuses, 
assessment  books  etc.;  and  the  museum 
already  very  important.  To  the  museum 
charitable  people  come  twice  a  month  to 
make  garments  for  the  blind.  There,  too, 
from  time  to  time,  the  patrons  of  the  institu- 
tion come  to  listen  to  concerts  given  by  the 
blind. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  books  for 
the  blind.  The  Braille  Library  contains 
about  25,000  volumes;  the  number  of 
copyists  to-day  is  1,286.  The  Music  Li- 
brary has  3,000  volumes.  More  than  1,200 
readers  profit  by  the  library.  Nine  branches 
in  Paris  and  its  environs  and  fifty  in  the 
provinces  have  circulating  libraries  whose 
volumes  are  renewed  every  three  months. 
There  are  in  this  library  the  two  magazines 
in  point  edited  by  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Asso- 
ciation —  the  Louis  Braille  (monthly),  and 


the  Braille  Review  (weekly)  —  the  former 
with  a  circulation  of  600  and  the  latter  with 
a  circulation  of  400  which  represents  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  readers.  Adjoining  the 
Braille  Library  are  several  rooms  devoted 
to  librarians,  copyists  and  proof  readers. 
Several  times  a  week  sighted  people  who  are 
willing  to  copy  books  for  the  Braille  Library 
are  received  by  the  librarians  or  secretaries 
of  the  copying  bureau  who  are  ready  to 
give  them  advice.  On  the  floor  above,  the 
blind  are  employed  at  binding  books.  Next 
we  come  in  turn  to  the  room  where  railway 
permits  are  distributed,  allowing  a  blind 
person  and  his  guide  to  travel  on  payment 
of  a  single  fare;  to  the  office  where  paper 
and  other  utilities  for  the  blind  and  their 
patrons  are  sold. 

In  an  annex  of  the  house  are  found  the 
storeroom  for  clothing,  the  general  store- 
rooms and  the  bag  shop.  Three  hundred 
pieces  of  furniture  have  been  distributed 
this  year;  ten  thousand  articles  of  clothing 
have  been  divided  among  900  families,  of 
which  350  packages  have  been  sent  into  the 
provinces.  The  bag  shop  has  produced 
33,000  lbs.  of  paper  bags  and  13,000,000 
cornucopias  made  at  home  by  the  aged.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Associa- 
tion, now  that  it  is  well  established,  pro- 
poses to  provide  instruction  in  mattress 
making. 

The  work,  which  has  spread  throughout 
all  France,  is  helped  on  in  certain  provinces 
by  seven  local  branches.  One  of  these, 
established  ten  years  ago,  has  already  1,600 
members,  and  has  distributed  60,000  francs 
and  relief  work  of  various  kinds. 
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A  leather  board  checkerboard, 
made  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
with  the  help  of  the  pupils.  Place 
for  men  is  sunken  j\  inch,  making 
board  desirable  for  the  blind,  for  in- 
valids, or  for  travelers.  Price,  50 
cents;  postage,  22  cents  additional, 
upon  application  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, South  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  REVIEW  OF  ITS   WORK  AS   SHOWN   BY  ITS   FIRST  PUBLISHED  REPORTS 


The  movement  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind 
has  been  wonderfully  quickened  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  originated  in  no  particu- 
lar country,  state  or  city.  From  Germany 
to  Japan  and  in  this  country  from  Maine 
to  California  renewed  effort  has  been  put 
forth  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
sightless. 

Over  a  million  dollars  is  being  spent 
every  year  for  the  education  and  care  of  blind 
youth  in  the  United  States.  Until  recently 
less  than  eight  per  cent  of  such  a  sum  has 
been  spent  for  blind  adults,  although  fully 
75  per  cent  of  the  estimated  100,000  blind 
in  the  country  lost  their  sight  when  they 
were  too  old  to  enter  the  schools.  The  need 
for  instruction  and  assistance  is  usually  just 
as  great  for  those  over  as  for  those  under 
twenty. 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  started 
in  the  United  States  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  instruction  in  trades  and  in  some 
instances  workshops  were  established  in 
connection  with  the  schools  in  which  a  few 
blind  adults  were  constantly  employed.  It 
was  not  unnatural,  however,  that,  with  the 
development  of  the  education  of  the  young 
blind,  the  school  superintendents  found 
themselves  unable  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  distinctly  different  problems  of 
the  adults.  As  a  result,  few  special  work- 
shops for  employing  the  adult  blind  were 
started  independently  of  the  schools.1 

In  1882,  Home  Teaching,  chiefly  in  read- 
ing tactile  print,  was  begun  in  Philadelphia. 
Interest  in  the  needs  of  the  adult  continued 
to  increase  during  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  definitely  manifested 
itself  in  the  establishment,  at  state  expense, 
of  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  in 
Connecticut  with  a  strong  department  for 
trades,  an  Employment  Institution  in  Michi- 
gan, and  Home  Teaching  in  Massachusetts. 
During  the  last  decade  this  interest  has 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  several 
State  Commissions  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Those  who  were  interested  in  the  work  in 

1  See  statistics  about  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  July, 
1908  "Outlook  for  the  Blind." 


Massachusetts  recognized  that  State  Home 
Teaching  was  solving  only  a  part  of  the 
problem  and  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
came  into  being  in  1902  and  took  upon  it- 
self the  task  of  securing  from  the  state  a 
more  comprehensive  method  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  As  a  result  of  this 
association's  efforts  a  temporary  "Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  Condition  of 
the  Adult  Blind"  was  appointed  in  August 
of  1903,  composed  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well  as  Chairman,  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  and 
Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy.  This  Commission 
reported  in  January,  1904.  As  the  Legis- 
lature was  not  yet  ready  to  take  final  action 
it  reappointed  the  same  persons  to  continue 
the  work.  They  rendered  a  second  report 
January,  1906  with  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Board. 
In  July,  1906,  a  permanent  Commission 
for  the  Blind  was  established  with  Dr. 
Hartwell  as  Chairman,  and  four  other 
members, —  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Miss  An- 
nette P.  Rogers,  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  and 
Robert  L.  Raymond.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  two  members  of  this  Commission 
were  blind. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  permanent  Com- 
mission for  1907  is  found  the  early  history 
of  the  present  movement  in  this  state  to- 
gether with  significant  statistical  material. 
Out  of  approximately  4,000  blind  people  in 
Massachusetts  the  present  age  of  only  11 
per  cent  is  under  20  years  of  age,  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  group  are  over 
60  years  of  age,  which  leaves  about  37  per 
cent  between  the  ages  of  20  and  59  years. 
It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  this 
does  not  mean  the  age  at  which  blindness 
occurred  for  such  a  basis  of  classification 
gives  quite  a  different  set  of  figures.  Con- 
sidering the  same  age  groups  as  above, 
under  20  years,  between  20  and  60,  and  over 
60,  we  find,  roughly,  that  one-third  of  the 
blind  population  lost  their  sight  in  youth, 
a  little  more  than  one-third  during  what 
might  be  termed  the  working  period  of  life, 
and  about  30  per  cent  over  60  years  of  age. 
This  indicates  that  a  twofold  problem  faces 
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any  organization  committee  to  help  the 
blind,  for  it  points  to  two  large  groups  of 
people  who  may  be  helped,  one,  made  up  of 
those  who  are  still  able  to  do  some  kind  of 
work  and  the  other  of  those  who  have  passed 
the  age  when  industrial  employment  would 
be  of  any  value  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  illus- 
trating the  immediate  use  of  such  material 
as  the  Massachusetts  Commission  has 
gathered  is  the  report  on  a  special  study 
made  of  all  the  children  in  the  state  reported 
as  blind  or  partially  blind  and  not  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  report  answers  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  a  given 
section  of  country  at  a  given  time,  some  of  the 
standing  questions  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  young  blind.  It  shows  that  at  least 
11.76  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  are 
mentally  defective.  It  shows  that  54.06 
per  cent  became  blind  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  year,  a  bit  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  proportion,  without 
doubt,  blind  from  preventable  causes;  it 
shows  finally  the  value  of  continuous  field 
work  among  the  young  blind,  for  getting 
blind  children  promptly  to  school,  or  refer- 
ring them  to  other  special  agencies  for  their 
care,  and  for  following  up  those  who  need 
medical  care  and  those  whose  mental  condi- 
tion is  doubtful,  until  they  are  suitably  pro- 
vided for. 

In  the  second  report  of  the  Commission, 
that  for  the  year  1908,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Commission  has  given  a  large  amount  of 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  securing  em- 
ployment for  those  who  are  still  able  to 
work  and  it  is  significant  that  the  "Com- 
mission spent  of  its  total  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  "nearly  75  per  cent  on 
account  of  shops  and  training  classes,  and 
as  a  result  was  able  to  add  to  its  working 
capital  for  the  year  an  income  of  $20,361.78 
from  sales  of  stock  and  articles  received 
from  the  blind  on  consignment.  The  use 
of  this  amount,  together  with  the  appro- 
priation, enabled  the  commission  to  pay 
out,  in  the  form  of  direct  earnings  to  the 
blind,  $13,769.98,  and  industrial  and  edu- 
cational aid  (not  earnings)  $11,077.46,  mak- 
ing a  total  amount  of  $24,847.44,  which 
went  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  blind." 

While  the  Commission  has  devoted  itself 
to  this  immediate  need,  that  of  securing,  so 
far  as  possible,  employment,  it  has  taken 


hold  of  the  problem  of  the  whole  blind  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  as  has  never  been 
undertaken  before  by  any  Board  maintained 
at  government  expenses.1  No  longer  is  it  a 
question  of  interest  in  one  particular  group, 
—  babies,  school  children,  wage  earners,  or 
the  aged, —  it  is  a  question  of  what  Massa- 
chusetts can  do  to  work  out  a  system  which 
shall  be  of  the  greatest  practical  service  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  persons  who 
have  lost  their  sight  whose  problems  are  the 
result  of  blindness  and  whose  "capacity 
and  character"  call  for  help  from  the  state. 
It  is  doubtful  if  such  comprehensive  infor- 
mation is  held  for  any  territory  of  equal 
size  in  the  world.  The  register  that  is 
maintained  by  the  Commission  is  kept  up 
to  date  and  is  in  constant  use  by  the  Com- 
mission's agents.  Through  co-operation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary and  other  agencies  information  is 
given  to  the  Commission  so  that  it  knows 
of  those  who  are  losing  their  sight  at  the 
time  when  they  are  most  in  need  of  help. 
The  Central  office  maintains  what  might 
be  termed  a  clearing-house  for  things  blind. 
"  Having  secured,"  to  quote  from  the  report, 

"definite  information  regarding  an  applicant 
for  aid  or  counsel,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
many  directions  in  which  the  commission  may 
proceed  in  their  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties 
with  which  they  are  charged.  In  the  case  of  a 
child,  they  may  ask  the  co-operation  of  the 
medical  authorities,  in  the  hope  that  medical  or 
surgical  aid  may  be  of  value;  of  the  school 
authorities,  if  the  child  is  being  denied  an  edu- 
cation; of  the  various  philanthropic  associa- 
tions, if  there  appears  need  of  financial  assistance 
or  wise  guardianship ;  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  if  the  child  seems  a  suitable  candi- 
date for  that  school ;  of  the  trustees  of  the  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded,  if  there  be  mental  as  well 
as  visual  defect;  or  of  local  individuals  or  organi- 
zations, if  it  be  merely  a  question  of  friendly 
interest  in  the  child  and  its  family.  In  the 
case  of  an  adult,  the  commission  must  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  one  for  the  attention  of  local 
or  State  charitable  organizations,  and  they  may 
suggest  medical  or  surgical  alleviation.  There 
is  a  much  larger  question,  however,  in  all  such 
cases,  than  that  of  mere  relief  or  support, — 
the  question  of  giving  the  blind  person  occupa- 

1  Elsewhere    comprehensive    work    is    being  carried 
on  as  a  result  of  private  initiative. 
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tion,  and  of  making  him,  if  possible,  partly 
or  wholly  self-supporting.  Enforced  idleness 
is  the  greatest  curse  of  blindness,  and  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  commission,  as  they  under- 
stand their  obligations,  is  that  of  furnishing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  such  training  to  those 
who  desire  it  as  may  enable  the  blind  adult  at 
least  to  keep  himself  occupied,  and  at  best  to 
earn  a  comfortable  living." 

We  reproduce  one  of  the  tables  from  the 
commission's  report  as  it  gives  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  some  of  the  results  of  its 
year's  work. 

Summary  Outline  of  Commission' s  Work,  Dec 
Commission  has  been  in  Touch  with  676 
been  helped  in  767  Ways. 


population.  The  two  plants  in  Cambridge, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  are  meant 
for  the  Boston  group  and  are  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  greater  Boston.  The 
men  make  brooms,  "Wundermops"  (in- 
vented by  a  blind  man),  handwoven  rugs, 
and  receive  instruction  in  cobbling  as  a 
home  industry.  The  women  devote  their 
attention  to  the  weaving  of  art  fabrics. 

In  Lowell,  Worcester  and  Pittsfield  the 
Commission  conducts  three  other  shops, 
the  chief  industry  being  chair  seating  with 
some  mattress  renovating,  broom  making, 
joinery  and  cobbling. 

.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908,  showing  that  the 
Blind  Persons  this  Year,  of  whom  392  have 


Individ- 

Number 

uals  not 

in 

counted 

Groups. 

Else- 
where. 

1 .     Results : — 

(1)  Training  given  or  expenses  provided  during  training 

77l 

64 

(2)  Regular  employment  given  or  secured, 

801 

46 

(3)  Temporary  work  given  or  secured, 

181 

t 

(4)  Home  industry  fostered  (loans,  equipment,  solicitor,  etc.)  . 

91 

29 

(5)  Employment  and  training  given  through  salesroom    . 

100 

79 

(6)  Information  and  advice  (occupation,  boarding  places  for  work- 

ers, etc.).          

49 

31 

(7)  Reported  to  other  ( for  blind, 

115 

55 

agencies,                  \  general  agencies, 

84 

24 

(8)  Recreations,    symphony    tickets,    vacations    (given   by   others 

through  us).     .......... 

153 

57 

767 

392 

2.  Pending  for  various  reasons  (work,  supervision,  etc.), 

132 

117 

3.  No  results: — 

Because  of  death,  removal,  incapacity,  etc., 

167 

167 

Total, 

676 

In  addition  to  its  Central  Office,  where 
the  Commission  maintains  its  Registration, 
Information  and  Employment  Bureau,  it 
conducts  five  industrial  establishments,  a 
Salesroom  in  Boston  and  a  summer  sales- 
room at  Manchester-by-the-Sea.  The  Com- 
mission at  present  has  no  intention  of  creat- 
ing a  large  centralized  workshop  but  rather 
a  series  of  shops,  one  in  each  large  centre  of 


The  state  recognizes  that  blindness  is  a 
serious  handicap  and  endeavors,  by  paying 
for  rent,  supervision,  and  marketing  the 
goods  to  enable  the  workers  to  become  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 

Upwards  of  100  blind  workers  (mostly 
women)  live  in  their  homes  and  the  Com- 
mission aids  them,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
finding  a  market  for  their  work.     Nothing 


These  figures  cover  sub-groups  in  which  some  individuals  appear  twice. 
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promises  a  more  satisfactory  return  for  time 
and  money  spent,  than  this  means  of  giving 
occupation  to  blind  persons  who  cannot  or 
do  not  wish  to  work  in  shops. 

Because  the  Commission  has  devoted  its 
first  efforts  to  the  industrial  part  of  the 
problem  it  by  no  means  fails  to  recognize  the 
importance  ofLa  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  needs  of  that  large 
group  of  dependent  blind  who,  on  account  of 
age,  or  some  other  cause,  are  unable  to  earn 
a  living  wage. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  the  Commission  asked  for  an 
increased  appropriation  with  which  to  ex- 
pand its  work.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  admirably 
sums  up  the  efforts  of  the  Commission. 


"  I  know  that  you  will  look  with  the  eyes  of 
practical  business  men  upon  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  which  have  just  been  published. 
But,  after  all,  the  real  services  of  the  Commission 
cannot  be  recorded  in  figures.  It  has  brought 
help  and  comfort  not  only  to  the  blind  of  this 
State,  but  to  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
For  the  example  of  Massachusetts  is  moving  one 
State  after  another  to  appoint  commissions 
similar  to  ours,  so  that  upon  the  success  of  this 
body  of  workers  depends  indirectly  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  sightless  of  America.  Much  of 
the  work  which  the  Commission  records  as  most 
important  is  comparatively  new,  and  for  many 


years  we  must  be  content  to  regard  it  as  experi- 
mental. We  are  laying  foundations  which 
the  tables  in  the  reports  cannot  measure  — 
foundations  which  twenty  or  fifty  years'  con- 
tinuous building  must  complete  before  their 
solidity  becomes  apparent.  Then  the  best  re- 
sults will  be  invisible,  happily  invisible.  We 
are  trying  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  blind. 
We  are  trying  to  make  their  wants  and  capa- 
bilities so  well  known  to  the  public  that  in  time 
no  special  commission  will  be  necessary.  There 
is  no  telling  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  few  years  —  how  many  cases  of 
penury  and  want  and  crime  the  Commission 
may  have  prevented  by  timely  aid,  how  many 
seeing  eyes  may  be  in  existence  that  would  have 
been  blinded  but  for  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission to  spread  information,  and  impress  upon 
the  people  the  need  of  safeguarding  eyesight. 
Preventions  cannot  be  calculated,  usefulness  to 
society  cannot  be  tabulated,  happiness  cannot 
be  computed.  We  can  only  labor  and  hope  and 
presevere,  gladdened  now  and  again  by  an  indi- 
cation that  our  dream  is  becoming  a  reality." 

VI  tUn     K  iLit^ 

The  present  commissioners  are,  James 
P.  Munroe,  Chairman,  Miss  Annette  P. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,  Walter  B. 
Snow,  Secretary,  and  Edward  E.  Allen. 
Reports  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Ford  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

E.  H.  C. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND1 

NATIONAL  COLLEGE  VS.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

BY  JAMES  J.  DOW 

Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 


The  better  schools  for  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try are  now  offering  to  their  pupils  courses  of 
study  which  will  prepare  them  for  admission 
to  most  of  the  collegiate  and  higher  institutions 
of  learning  of  our  country.  Thus  far  owing  to 
the  enormous  difficulties  involved  in  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  parallel  with  students  having 
sight,   and  the  very   considerable  expense  in- 

1  Extract  from  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  1908. 


volved,  only  those  of  very  unusual  intellectual 
ability,  and  withal  of  independent  financial  re- 
sources, have  been  able  to  complete  such  courses 
of  study.  During  the  period  under  consider- 
ation a  graduate  of  this  school  of  the  class  of 
1903  completed  the  academic  course  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  accomplishing  his 
work  with  credit  in  the  regular  period  of  four 
years.  Two  other  graduates  of  this  school  have 
likewise  heretofore  completed  collegiate  courses 
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and  another  has  completed  the  three  years  law 
course  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Furthermore  one  of  the  college  graduates 
mentioned  above  successfully  completed  in  1900 
a  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  Yale  University  and  received  that  degree. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  degree  of  this 
kind  to  have  been  earned  in  residence  and  re- 
ceived in  this  country  by  a  blind  man. 

Small  as  this  record  is,  it  is  exceptionally  good 
as  compared  with  other  institutions  of  this  kind, 
and  indeed  it  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  that 
any  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  attendant 
difficulties  of  such  work,  than  that  no  greater 
number  have  been  able  to  do  so.  Yet  it  is  fully 
recognized  that  it  is  by  the  brain  rather  than 
by  the  hand  that  the  blind  are  most  sure  to 
succeed,  and  to  none  does  a  successfully  pur- 
sued college  course  promise  more  than  to  the 
blind. 

Similar  need  for  the  deaf  was  appreciated 
long  ago  and  now  for  nearly  forty-five  years  a 
national  college  for  the  deaf  has  been  main- 
tained in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  government.  During  that 
time  more  than  forty  deaf  persons  from  the 
state  of  Minnesota  have  completed  the  course 
of  study  of  that  institution,  and  its  beneficient 
influence  has  in  like  manner  been  extended 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  uni- 
fied effort  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind.  Such  a  project  has  been  broached 
at  various  times,  but  in  recent  years  the  almost 
universal  trend  of  thought  and  effort  has  been 
toward  the  securing  from  the  national  govern- 
ment some  sort  of  endowed  scholarships  or 
educational  subsidies  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
blind  could  obtain  the  ^desired  education  at  ordi- 
nary institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  thus 
far  it  has  been  impossible  to  overcome  the 
strong  and  on  the  whole  reasonable  objections 
to  individual  educational  subsidies,  and  all  such 
efforts  have  proved  futile.  In  the  nature  of 
things  they  are  likely  ever  to  continue  to  do  so. 
It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  congress 
will  make  such  provisions  as  have  been  asked 
for. 

It  is  however,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
precedent  established  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
that  it  should  provide  a  national  institution  for 
the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  highest  musical  culture,  and 
I  am  confident  that  united  effort  and  a  vigorous 


campaign  of  education  would  eventuate  in  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  those  blind  persons 
who  prefer  a  collegiate  course  with  the  seeing 
and  who  are  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a 
course  would  still  be  privileged  to  pursue  it, 
while  with  the  establishment  of  a  national  col- 
lege and  musical  conservatory  for  the  blind  a 
large  number  who  hunger  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  as  yet  in  vain,  will  have  opened  to 
them  this  fountain  of  intellectual  life  and  culture. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  in  institu- 
tions for  the  seeing  as  compared  with  such  edu- 
cation in  institutions  especially  organized  for 
their  class.  Doubtless  there  are  marked  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  either  of  these  methods 
which  would  not  be  attained  in  the  other,  and 
if  both  were  equally  open  it  would  generally  be 
a  matter  of  personal  equation,  which  would  be 
the  most  beneficial.  But  the  question  is  not  so 
much  what  we  might  prefer  as  what  we  are  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  get.  In  the  past  men  of 
influence  and  power  in  congress  have  been  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  such  institutions  as  the 
National  College  for  the  Deaf,  who  have  had 
rooted  and  invincible  objections  to  class  edu- 
cational subsidies,  and  the  number  of  such  men 
have  always  been  sufficient  to  defeat  the  scholar- 
ships or  individual  subsidies  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  all  recent  efforts  in  this  direction. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 
ever  be  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  such  an 
institution  for  the  blind  would  be  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  the  state  institutions  and  would  un- 
doubtedly greatly  enhance  their  efficiency  and 
scope.  A  learned  faculty  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  at  a  cen- 
tral institution  would  be  able  to  study  many 
problems,  try  many  experiments,  and  set  many 
standards,  for  the  lack  of  which  we  now  greatly 
suffer;  and  from  these  the  condition  of  the 
blind  both  in  the  lower  schools  and  at  large 
would  not  fail  to  be  greatly  improved. 

In  view  of  the  highly  successful  experience 
of  such  an  institution  for  the  deaf,  and  of  the 
precedent  established  in  their  case  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  legislature 'V of 
this  state  be  requested  to  memorialize  congress 
to  establish  such  an  institution.  That  it  will 
come  eventually  there  is,  in  my  mind,  no  ques- 
tion and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  lasting  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  this  state  to  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  a  movement  of  such  promise. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  A  NATIONAL  COLLEGE 


J.  E.  VANCE, 

Supt.  Iowa  School  for  the  Bind. 
In  my  opinion  there  should  be  established  a 
National  College  for  the  Blind,  supported  by 
the  general  government.  Many  of  the  best 
students  among  the  blind,  as  among  seeing, 
are  those  in  the  poorest  financial  circumstances. 
Many  of  these  students  would  be  glad  to  pursue 
a  higher  course  of  training,  had  they  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  but  owing  to  their  financial 
condition  they  are  not  able  to  provide  means 
for  support  at  a  seeing  college,  nor  are  they 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  reader. 

JOHN  E.  RAY,  A.  M. 

Supt.  North  Carolina  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf. 
I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  Supt. 
Dow's  article  with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  National  College  for  the  Blind.  I  have  also 
presented  to  our  recent  Legislature  a  resolution 
suggested  by  Supt.  Dow  asking  our  representa- 
tives in  both  branches  of  the  National  Congress 
to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of  a 
National  College  for  the  Blind  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  be  supported  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. These  resolutions  were  passed  by  our 
State  Legislature  without  a  dissenting  vote. 


I  am  aware  that  some  leaders  in  our  profession 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
college.  I  know  there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  any  special  objection  to  the  establishment 
of  such  a  college.  There  are  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  pursuing  one's  studies  in  colleges 
for  the  seeing,  but  there  are  exceedingly  few 
blind  students  who  have  the  pluck,  the  push  and 
the  cash  to  succeed  thus.  For  this  reason  I  am 
disposed  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  National 
College  for  the  Blind  where  they  can  secure  the 
very  best  advantages  possible  at  a  minimum 
expense,  or,  if  necessary,  without  expense,  so  as 
to  better  prepare  them  for  lives  of  usefulness  and 
for  successful  citizenship. 


Supt.  Dow  reports  that  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  North  Dakota 
have  passed  resolutions  memorializing  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  College. 
He  also  states  that  he  has  received  expressions 
of  sympathy  from  Wm.  B.  Wait,  Principal 
Emeritus  of  the  New  York  City  Institution  and 
Dr.  W.  S.  Sims,  Supt.  of  the  Mississippi  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 


NOT  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  NATIONAL  COLLEGE 


WARRING  WILKINSON, 

Supt.  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  sending  pupils  to 
the  local  high  schools  when  they  are  convenient 
to  their  homes.  I  do  this  because  I  think  it  is 
best  for  the  blind  as  soon  as  possible  to  assume 
their  place  among  normal  people.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  aggregations 
of  blind  people,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  National  College  for  the 
blind.  If  the  blind  have  the  ability,  the  pluck 
and  the  initiative  to  profit  by  a  college  course, 
there  are  plenty  of  colleges  and  universities. 
We  have  sent  seven  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  have  graduated  with  more  or  less 
honor,  one  having  taken  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at 
Munich,  magna  cum  laude. 

W.  K.  ARGO,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Supt.  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  institution 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  blind.     Our  folks 


are  blind  enough  and  peculiar  enough  after 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  association  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  to  continue  their  education 
in  a  higher  institution  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  serious  mistake.  If  there  is  any  change 
to  be  made  it  had  better  be  along  the  line  of 
shortening  the  years  during  which  the  blind  are 
thrown  together  so  intimately  and  exclusively. 

C.  F.  FRASER,  LL.  D., 

Supt.  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
In  my  opinion  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind  should  be  carried  on  with  sighted  students 
in  the  universities  or  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  a  special  col- 
lege for  the  Deaf  may  be  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  deaf  students  cannot  follow  the 
regular  curriculum  in  existing  universities. 
This  is  not  true  of  those  who  are  blind,  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  university  for  the  sightless.  I  am  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  special 
scholarships  for  blind  students  and  believe  that 
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the  federal  government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  respective  State  Governments  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 
such  scholarships. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES, 

Supt.  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

I  am  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  the  blind 
should  be  educated  with  the  seeing  and  feel 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  by  states  to 
help  deserving  young  men  and  women.  While 
I  had  charge  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Oregon  we  made  an  arrangement  to  send  one 
boy  to  a  Law  School  and  another  to  a  College. 
There  were  such  schools  in  the  town  and  these 
boys  remained  at  our  school  while  pursuing 
their  course  of  study.  If  parents  or  friend  are 
able  it  is  well  to  have  them  identify  themselves 
with  the  child's  course  by  paying  for  tuition  or 
books.  Usually  a  seeing  student  in  these  schools 
is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  prepare  his  lessons 
with  his  blind  classmate  and  his  charge  will  be 
very  little. 

We  shall  probably  offer  such  a  chance  for 
college  education  to  our  pupils  here  in  Jackson- 
ville. The  matter  is  under  consideration  now, 
and  if  agreed  upon  will  give  an  opportunity  to 
further  test  the  plan.  Of  course,  this  plan  will 
not  be  feasible  in  a  school  located  in  a  town  that 
does  not  have  higher  education  schools. 

GEORGE  S.  WILSON, 

Supt.  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  write  any  letter  at  length 
with  regard  to  a  National  College  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  He  refers  those  interested 
in  his  views  to  his  paper  on  "The  Educational 
Ideal  in  the  Training  of  the  Blind"  as  presented 
at  the  1908  Indianapolis  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
When  referring  to  this  subject  in  his  summary 
he  came  to  the  following  conclusions:  "All  with 
partial  sight  who  can  do  passable  work  without 
injury  in  the  schools  for  the  seeing  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  schools  for  the  blind.  They 
should  be  congregated  in  special  schools  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Technical  and  university 
education  should  be  gained  in  the  institutions 
for  the  seeing." 

E.  E.  ALLEN,  A.  B., 

Supt.  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
I  am  just  off  for  Europe  and  cannot,  there- 
fore,  give  to  the  proposition  the  attention  it 
deserves.     I  have  read  Mr.  Dow's  article  several 


times  and  find  the  arguments  for  a  College  for 
the  Blind  cogently  put.  Nevertheless  I  cannot 
bring  myself  in  imagination  into  the  conditions 
which  he  describes  and  therefore  may  seem 
shortsighted  and  selfish  in  the  matter.  My  ex- 
perience has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  earlier 
we  free  our  pupils  from  the  leading-strings  of 
institutional  life  the  better  for  them,  always 
provided  it  be  not  too  early.  I  would,  there- 
fore, favor  sending  our  pupils  who  are  properly 
prepared  to  the  local  high  schools  and  making 
every  effort  to  keep  them  in  the  world  at  large 
where  they  must  live  and  compete.  Every 
blind  fellow  who  has  been  graduated  from  a 
regular  college, —  every  one  I  have  met  at  least, 
—  values  the  stimulus  of  the  strenuous  com- 
petition he  was  subjected  to  while  there;  and 
he  knows  that  he  received  first-class  instruc- 
tion,—  such  as  no  College  for  the  Blind  could 
possibly  furnish.  It  may  not  be  possible  for 
the  State  School  to  hold  the  few  scholarships 
which  would  be  needed  to  send  their  deserving 
pupils  to  college  or  special  schools  but  it  is 
worth  trying  for.  I  know  two  non-state  schools 
which  together  hold  three.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting question. 

S.  M.  GREEN,  B.  S.  D., 

Supt.  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

I  do  not  favor  the  establishment  of  a  National 
College  for  the  Blind,  as  I  believe  graduate  work 
in  any  course  should  be  taken  under  the  same 
conditions  that  govern  seeing  students.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  blind  student  to  mingle  with 
the  sighted  in  order  to  obtain  true  proportions 
for  life  adjustments,  and  thereby  obtain  a 
sound  working  basis  for  future  activity. 

I  favor  the  plan  of  obtaining  scholarships  as 
required,  in  colleges,  musical  conservatories, 
theological  seminaries,  special  courses  in  history 
and  literature;  the  scholarship  to  be  awarded 
to  such  persons  as  have  completed  the  required 
course  in  an  elementary  school,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  thereof. 

I  favor  an  endowment  fund  appropriated  by 
the  government,  the  income  from  which,  is  to 
be  devoted  to  payment  of  such  scholarships. 

L.  E.  MILLIGAN,  M.  A., 

Supt.  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

I  do  not  favor  the  project  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  College  for  the  Blind.  I 
would  prefer  state  aid  for  such  students  as  have 
the  inclination  and  ability  to  pursue  a  colle- 
giate course,  at  some  university  for  the  seeing. 
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The  sooner  the  blind  boys  and  girls  go  out  in 
the  world  and  meet  and  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties that  confront  them  on  every  side,  the  better 
their  prospects  for  future  success. 

The  College  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington  has 
been  cited  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  College 
for  the  Blind.  Only  those  superintendents  that 
have  had  charge  of  dual  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  blind,  can  realize  the  vast  difference  in  the 
methods  of  education  pursued  by  the  two  classes. 
The  blind  and  the  deaf  have  absolutely  nothing 
in  common,  and  as  a  rule,  whatever  is  suitable 
for  one  class  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  other. 

FRANK  M.  DRXGGS, 

Supt.  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

If  the  graduates  from  our  State  Institutions 
could  have  embossed  college  text  books,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  attend  colleges  and  universities  for  the  seeing, 
rather  than  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
blind.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
blind  is  that  they  are  too  often  considered  as  a 
class  by  themselves.  I  believe  that  we  should 
endeavor  constantly  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  blind  do  not  see  and  that  whenever 
they  accomplish  or  do  anything  that  is  done  by 
seeing  people,  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  blind. 

NEWELL  PERRY,  PH.B.,  PH.D.1 

Dr.  Perry  formulated  the  New  York  1907  law 
which  provides  reading  scholarships  for  blind 
students.2 

Superintendent  Dow  indicates  that  his  selec- 
tion has  been  governed  mainly  by  his  conviction 
that  the  scholarship  plan  is  not  capable  of  being 
put  into  operation.  Obviously,  if  we  agree  with 
this  conviction,  we  must  logically  confirm  his 
choice. 

A  precedent  for  the  scholarship  plan  already 
exists  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  this 
system  has  been  in  vogue  during  the  last  two 
years  and  has  proven  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  New  York  legislature  allots  three  hundred 
dollars  annually  to  each  blind  college  student, 
who  is  doing  the  prescribed  work  for  an  academic 
degree  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Such  money 
can  be  expended  only  for  the  hiring  of  readers. 
The  stimulating  effect  of  this  plan  upon  the 
young  blind  of  the  state  has  been  remarkable 
and,  as  a  result,  there  are  now  no  less  than  nine 
blind  students  in  the  various  universities  of  the 

1  Dr.  Perry  is  blind. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  bill  see  p.  47,  Outlook  lor  the 
Blind,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 


state,  with  the  likelihood  of  an  increase  in  their 
number  next  fall. 

We  can  consider  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  plans  successively  from  their  (1)  financial, 
(2)  political  and  (3)  educational  points  of  view. 
(1).  On  page  21  of  the  Report  on  the  Blind 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  1900, 
the  reader  will  find  in  Table  I  the  number  of 
blind  in  each  state  under  the  age  of  twenty. 
This  series  ranges  from  the  insignificant  number 
two  in  Nevada  to  a  maximum  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  in  the  State  of  New  York.  If, 
therefore,  we  assume  that  2%  of  all  the  blind 
under  twenty  in  each  state  will  attend  college, 
a  rate  which  statisticians  will  deem  absurdly 
high,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  in  New 
York,  the  state  which  will  bear  the  heaviest 
burden,  there  will  not  be  more  than  eleven  per- 
sons for  whom  college  scholarships  must  be  pro- 
vided at  any  one  time.  This  would  involve  an 
annual  expense  to  the  state  of  but  $3300,  an 
amount  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
single  politician.  The  expense  to  each  of  the 
other  states  would,  of  course,  be  correspond- 
ingly less.  On  the  same  page  with  the  above 
statistics  is  stated  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  blind  in  the  entire  United  States,  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  is  8,308.  We  thus  see  that 
the  aggregate  expense  incurred,  if  2%  of  all 
these  should  be  provided  with  an  annual  scholar- 
ship of  $300,  would  be  less  than  $50,000,  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New  York,  no  state 
would  be  required  to  contribute  over  $3000. 

The  expense  of  founding  an  institution,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  necessitate  not  only  a  heavy 
annual  burden,  but  the  first  outlay  for  grounds, 
buildings  and  equipment  would  be  very  large. 
(2).  From  the  point  of  view  of  political  con- 
siderations, it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
states  would  object  to  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  educational  obligations,  and  the 
argument  by  which  this  objection  has  been 
overcome  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  namely,  that 
their  inability  to  communicate  with  physically 
normal  students  renders  a  separate  educational 
institution  for  them  imperative,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  blind.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  political,  like  the  financial,  aspect 
tends  to  favor  the  scholarship  plan  as  being 
the  one  more  easily  put  into  operation. 

(3).  Educational.  In  case  a  federal  school 
should  be  created,  there  would,  probably,  be 
many  blind,  who  would  take  advantage  of  it  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  students  would 
acquire  there   much   information  which  would 
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be  of  lasting  benefit,  but  this  can  be  truthfully 
said  of  the  poorest  schools.  The  thought  that 
such  a  college  could  ever  take  the  place  of  a 
university  is  absurd.  Prominent  thinkers  would 
not  accept  positions  as  members  of  its  faculty 
and  the  variety  of  courses  of  study,  which  such  a 
college  might  offer  would  necessarily  be  very 
much  restricted.  In  short,  a  national  college 
for  the  blind  would  at  best  be  a  second-rate 
school. 

The  scholarships,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
admit  the  blind  to  the  best  college  in  their  state 
and  give  them  the  freedom  of  selecting  courses 
from  the  curricula  of  any  of  them.  The  national 
plan  isolates  the  blind,  a  fact  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  The  scholarship 
plan  offers  them  the  healthy  and  stimulating 
companionship  of  physically  normal  students, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

I  conclude  by  urging  every  educator  of  the 
blind  in  every  state  of  our  union  to  confer  at 
once  with  his  Assemblyman  and  arrange  to 
have  him  introduce  a  bill  at  the  following  session 
of  his  legislature  similar  to  the  New  York  law 
providing  blind  college  students  with  readers. 
He  will  find,  I  expect,  that  such  a  measure  will 
meet  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

EDWARD  J.  NOLAN,1  LL.  B. 

Pres.   American   Association  of   Workers   for  the 
Blind. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  college 
education  is  of  great  practical  value  to  those 
blind  persons  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  it,  and  who  are  favorably  situated  and 
have  the  ability,  perseverance  and  courage 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  it; 
and  that  we  should  assist  those  who  manifest 
a  capacity  and  taste  for  professional  callings, 
to  secure  the  education  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
such  pursuits.  We  are  also  agreed  that  the 
difficulties  and  expense  of  a  blind  student 
attending  college  are  so  great  that  but  very  few 
can  afford  to  undertake  it  without  aid  from 
friends  or  others,  and  that  the  assistance  which 
some  of  the  superintendents  of  our  schools  for 
the  blind  have  been  able  to  secure  for  a  few  of 
their  pupils,  is  wholly  inadequate. 

The  idea  of  securing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  college  for  the  blind  has  been  proposed 
several  times  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  in 
1895  a  number  of  blind  people  met  in  St.  Louis 
and  organized  the  Missouri  National  College 
Association  for  the  Blind.     At  the  next  meeting 

1  Mr.  Nolan  is  blind. 


of  the  Association,  however,  held  a  year  later, 
the  special  college  project  was  abandoned,  and 
the  Association  declared  itself  in  favor  of  edu- 
cating blind  students  in  colleges  along  with 
those  with  sight.  The  name  of  the  association 
was  then  changed  to  the  American  Blind  People's 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement 
Association,  which  has  since  been  changed  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
In  1899  a  committee  was  appointed  to  endeavor 
to  secure  action  by  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
placing  of  blind  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  committee  sought  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  found  them,  almost  without  exception, 
in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  in  the  higher 
branches,  side  by  side  with  seeing  students. 
Superintendent  Dow  says,  that  in  recent  years 
the  almost  universal  trend  of  thought  and 
effort  has  been  directed  towards  securing  from 
the  national  Government  provision  for  estab- 
lishing scholarships  for  blind  students  in  exist- 
ing colleges,  but  that  thus  far  all  such  efforts 
have  failed.  So  far  he  is  right,  but  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  Congress  is  likely  to  refuse 
to  make  such  provision  in  the  future,  he  speaks 
without  warrant;  and  when  he  proposes  to  ask 
for  a  special  college  for  the  blind,  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency,  we  believe  that  he  will 
not  receive  the  support  of  ten  per  cent  of  the 
educators  or  workers  for  the  blind  in  this 
country. 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  has  twice 
recommended  the  passage  of  bills  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  on  the  scholar- 
ship plan  in  existing  colleges,  and  the  second  of 
these  measures  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  a  law,  when  it  suddenly  developed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the 
instructors  and  workers  for  the  blind.  As  soon 
as  this  was  made  known  to  the  members  of 
Congress  they  abandoned  any  further  effort 
to  pass  the  bill.  Want  of  agreement  among  the 
friends  of  the  blind  has  caused  the  failure  of 
measures  thus  far  proposed  to  secure  aid  from  the 
National  Government,  and  not  opposition  on  the 
part  of  members  of  Congress  to  any  particular 
scheme  of  education.  No  measure  yet  proposed 
has  contemplated  the  paying  of  the  money  over 
to  the  individual  student  for  whose  benefit  the 
scholarship  was  created,  but  provision  has 
always  been  made  for  its  expenditure  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  commission  or  of  a  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Government  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  etc.  It  would,  therefore,  be  as 
wisely  spent  and  as  carefully  accounted  for  as 
though  it  were  spent  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings or  the  paying  of  instructors,  and  would  not 
be  open  to  the  objections  against  the  giving  of 
money  to  individuals.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  point  that  can  be  made  against  the  power 
or  wisdom  of  the  federal  Government  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  on  the  scholarship 
plan,  that  cannot  be  urged  with  equal  force 
against  the  establishment  of  a  special  college. 
While  speaking  on  this  subject  with  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  on  the  Republican  side 
in  Congress,  we  referred  to  the  Government's 
support  of  the  college  for  the  deaf,  and  he  said 
that  it  was  done  not  with  his  support  but  in 
spite  of  his  opposition.  Congress  has  twice, 
through  its  committees,  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  scholarship  plan  of  providing  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  blind,  and  there  is  nothing  on 
record  to  show  that  it  would  not  be  willing  to 
pass  such  a  measure  if  supported  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  blind,  or  that  it  would  be  more 
favorable  to  any  other  method.  Let  us,  then, 
join  hands  and  ask  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  blind  students  in  existing  colleges, 
and  if  we  fail,  then  let  us  appeal  to  private 
philanthropy  to  furnish  what  Congress  has 
refused  to  provide,  instead  of  going  back  to 
Congress  to  ask  for  what  we  do  not  want. 
There  is,  I  believe,  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  as  to  the  main  features  which 
such  a  law  should  contain,  the  details  can  be 
easily  adjusted,  and  it  merely  remains  for  our 
people  to  get  together  and  work  in  harmony. 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Graduate  of  the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  A.  B.  of  the  State  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  M.  A.  of  Harvard  University. 

If  such  a  college  were  established,  it  would 
be  more  difficult  for  the  blind  to  attend  the 
colleges  for  the  sighted.  College  managements 
would  be  less  ready  to  accommodate  blind  stu- 
dents. While  the  blind  do  not  ask  special  favors, 
they  do  need  exceptional  examination  and  library 
privileges  etc.  to  put  them  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  their  sighted  classmates. 

A  college  were  it  established,  be  it  ever  so 
efficient,  would  be  long  in  receiving  any  general 
recognition  as  doing  work  comparable  with  the 
best  colleges  for  the  sighted.  The  public  is  slow 
to  recognize  a  new  college  at  best,  how  much 
slower  would  this  recognition  come  to  a  special 


institution.  Unless  a  college  degree  carries 
with  it  a  large  measure  of  public  confidence 
it  is  going  to  lack  much  of  its  value  to  the  blind 
person  who  needs  something  to  offset  the  burden 
of  proof  which  invariably  rests  upon  him.  If 
such  a  college  is  adequate  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  it  must  be  virtually  a  uni- 
versity. In  addition  to  offering  a  course  in 
liberal  arts,  it  must  have  a  law  school,  a  school 
of  osteopathy,  a  theological  seminary,  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  and  any  other  professional  school 
in  which  any  blind  person  of  the  country  might 
feel  that  he  could  get  a  training  which  would 
enable  him  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood. 

After  all,  what  are  the  advantages  of  a  special 
university  for  the  blind?  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  constantly  changing  character  of  modern 
college  text  books  must  recognize  the  practical 
impossibility  of  keeping  up  to  date  embossed 
books  even  for  the  most  common  courses,  while 
a  large  reference  library  in  tactile  print  is  out 
of  the  question.  A  college  for  the  blind  must 
employ  readers  to  aid  its  students  to  prepare 
their  work.  To  my  mind  a  special  college  for 
the  blind  is  decidedly  undesirable.  Every  edu- 
cator of  the  blind  knows  the  deleterious  effect  of 
collecting  the  blind  together  in  isolated  groups. 
It  was  largely  to  obviate  this  very  difficulty  that 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  have  made 
special  provisions  which  enable  their  blind  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  public  schools  along  with 
seeing  children.  A  College  for  the  Blind  would 
but  deepen  the  ruts  out  of  which  its  students 
must  be  got  before  they  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
the  world  with  the  seeing. 

All  that  is  needed  by  a  blind  man  who  has 
fight  and  ability  enough  to  succeed  in  competi- 
tion with  his  sighted  brothers,  is  sufficient  pecun- 
iary aid  to  enable  him  to  employ  all  the  reading 
he  needs.  He  can  then  attend  with  very  little 
handicap,  any  college  he  chooses.  Any  handicap 
which  still  remains  is  that  which  is  his  lot  as  a 
blind  man.  This  he  must  face  throughout  life 
and  the  sooner  he  faces  it  the  better  it  will  be 
for  him.  Some  latitude  should  be  given,  how- 
ever, in  the  expenditure  of  this  reading  scholar- 
ship, for  it  often  happens  that  fellow  students 
volunteer  to  do  much  of  the  required  reading 
free  of  charge.  In  such  a  case  when  the  blind 
student  is  quite  poor,  the  real  handicap  may  be  in 
the  student's  inability  to  earn  as  much  as  his 
seeing  classmate  during  vacation.  Yet  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  government  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  every  blind  aspirant 
for  university  training. 
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WHICH  TACTILE  PRINT  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW   YORK  POINT  OR  BRAILLE? 

REPORT   OF  A  PUBLIC  HEARING 

HELD  BEFORE  A  COMMITTEE   OF  THE  BOARD  OF   EDUCATION 

OF  THE  CITY   OF  NEW  YORK,   MARCH   24,   1909. 


ABRAHAM  STERN,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  Board  of  Education,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  is  about  to  commence  the  education  of  its 
blind  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  want 
to  start  right,  and  having  been  informed  that 
there  are  some  differences  as  to  the  different 
types  used  we  have  asked  you  to  come  and  assist 
the  Committee  by  presenting  the  merits  of  the 
different  systems.  The  Board,  of  course,  is  not 
prejudiced,  not  wedded  to  any  one  particular 
system.  It  wants  to  do  right  by  the  children  — 
that  is  its  sole  object. 

A  discussion  of  this  kind,  upon  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  we  can  readily  understand  cannot  be  fully 
developed  in  the  limited  time  which  must  be 
allotted,  and  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
we  would  request  that  the  different  speakers  con- 
centrate their  efforts  and  make  their  speeches  as 
short  as  possible,  considering  the  subject  that  is 


involved.  We  will  close  the  session  at  11  o'clock. 
We  will  give  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
each  side  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  limit  the 
number  of  your  speakers  accordingly,  a  time 
limit  must  necessarily  be  complied  with,  and  I 
shall  regret  very  much  if  I  have  to  enforce  that 
rule.  However  interesting  it  may  be  to  listen 
to  the  different  speakers  I  shall  be  obliged  to  en- 
force the  rule  because  both  sides  should  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  have  received  a  list  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  desire  to  be  heard.  We  shall  start 
first  with  those  who  advocate  the  New  York 
Point  system,  and  the  first  upon  the  list  is  Mr. 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  How  long  a  time  do  you  wish,  Mr. 
Schermerhorn? 

Mr.  Schermerhorn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  but  a  very  few  moments  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  as  my  remarks  will  only  be  in  general. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  NEW  YORK  POINT 


F.  AGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN. 

I  submit  the  following  as  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  New  York  Point  should  be  adopted 
for  the  Public  Schools: 

First:  It  is  taught  and  is  the  system  in  use 
at  each  of  the  New  York  institutions,  viz:  at 
Batavia  and  at  the  New  York  City;  and  it  is  as 
easily  learned  as  any  other  system. 

Second:  It  takes  up  much  less  space  than  other 
systems,  consequently  its  embossed  books,  etc., 
are  less  bulky  and  less  expensive.  It  is  fuller  and 
more  complete  than  other  systems;  its  mathe- 
matical notation,  etc.  is  clearer,  and  its  musical 
notation  is  systematic  and  complete ;  it  correctly 
represents  the  staff  notation,  and  it  is  the  only 
method  in  which  such  is  the  case. 

Third:  It  is  as  easily  written  or  embossed  by 
hand  as  any  other  system.  The  tablets  and 
stylus  used  for  it  can  be  had  for  a  price  of  but 
fifty  cents,  while  corresponding  devices  for  the 


other  systems  cost,  at  present,  $1.75  each.  It 
is  more  easily  and  rapidly  embossed  by  means 
of  the  Kleidograph  than  any  other,  while  by 
means  of  the  Stereograph,  with  its  recent  im- 
provements, books  for  the  blind  can  be  more 
rapidly  and  economically  produced  than  in 
any  other  system. 

Fourth:  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  books 
for  the  blind  in  the  State  Library  in  Albany, 
in  the  Public  Libraries  here  in  the  City  and  in 
Brooklyn,  in  the  Library  of  the  Xavier  Free 
Publication  Society,  and  in  others,  are  in  New 
York  Point. 

Fifth:  There  are  now  already  published  by 
the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  ready  to  be  placed  in  your  hands 
at  about  cost  price,  about  600  books  in  New 
York  Point,  including  all  needed  school  books, 
from  the  elementary,  or  primary,  through  the 
high  school  courses,  such  as  grammars,  histories, 
geographies    and    necessary    books    on    mathe- 
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matics,  philosophy,  etc.,  as  well  as  books  in 
French,  German  and  Latin,  etc. —  ample  for 
full  preparation  for  a  college  course;  together 
with  a  fine  selection  of  children's  books,  and 
standard  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  travels, 
biographies,  etc.,  etc.  These  could  not  be 
reproduced  in  American  Braille  for  a  less  sum 
than  $300,000.  And,  too,  it  would  take  many 
years  to  prepare  and  complete  these  publications 
in  that  type.  Besides,  there  are  upwards  of 
2000  compositions  of  music,  from  the  elementary 
to  many  of  the  chief  classical  compositions  —  for 
the  piano,  the  organ  and  other  instruments  — 
also  to  be  had  at  about  cost  price ;  also  about  60 
standard  works  on  theory  and  on  music  culture. 

Therefore,  on  the  ground  of  proper  economy 
alone  —  if  for  no  other  reason  —  the  New  York 
Point  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  contains  a  list,  or  catalogue,  of  these 
publications,  with  their  prices,  and  I  here  sub- 
mit it. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  each  and  every 
statement  which  I  have  made  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration  and  proof;  if  not  by  myself,  for 
I  am  but  a  layman  as  to  the  technicalities,  at 
any  rate  by  experts  in  these  matters  and  by 
experienced  and  impartial  instructors  and  scho- 
lars. It  would  take  too  long  to  present  all  such 
proofs  here  and  now,  but  before  any  intelligent, 
fair  tribunal,  willing  and  able  to  devote  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  the  advocates 
of  the  New  York  Point  would  need  to  have  no 
fear  or  hesitation  in  depending  upon  its  merits, 
and  might  have  full  confidence  that  it  would  re- 
ceive, on  all  accounts,  the  verdict  that  it  is  the 
best  and  most  advisable  system  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  adopt. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "Braille,"  in  a  generic  sense,  is  misleading. 
There  are  several  so-called  Braille  systems  — 
the  original  Braille,  the  English  Braille,  the 
American  Braille,  etc.  Each  one  of  these 
differs  so  from  the  others  that  they  are  practi- 
cally totally  different  systems,  and  a  pupil 
learning  any  one  of  them  would  be  entirely 
unable  to  read  or  understand  any  of  the  others. 
Even  if  it  were  the  case  that  they  were  mutually 
comprehensible,  the  literature  of  all  combined 
does  not  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  that  of 
the  New  York  Point. 

The  Chairman:  If  any  of  the  speakers  or 
any  one  else  desires  to  submit  a  brief  in  writing 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  it. 

The  next  one  who  will  address  us  will  be 


Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Principal  Emeritus  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  How  long 
a  time  do  you  desire,  Mr.  Wait? 

Mr.  Wait:  I  can  hardly  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  minutes,  because  what  I  have  to  say  probably 
will  occupy  more  time  than  will  be  taken  by  any 
other  speaker  on  the  New  York  Point  side. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  limit  you  to 
probably  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  will  try  to  get  through  in  fifteen 
minutes 

WILLIAM  E.  WAIT,  Principal  Emeritus, 

During  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Wait's  speech  he 
showed  historically  from  what  material  puncto- 
graphic  systems  are  made  and  how  they  are 
built  up.  He  first  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that    all    the    possible    different    combinations 

of  six  points  arranged  like  this  •  •  are  63 ;   that 

©  © 

fourteen  of  these  are  unilateral,  that  is,  they 
appear  on  one  side  of  the  cell  so  that  always 
when  written  and  generally  when  printed  the 
other  half  of  the  cell  is  waste  space.  "Also, 
that  the  characters  which  occupy  the  upper 
and  the  lower  two-thirds  when  composed  of 
similar  groups  of  dots  are  likely  to  be  mistaken 
one  for  another."  In  addition  to  this  when  a 
single  point  is  used  for  a  character  it  is  difiicult 
to  determine  the  exact  location  of  it  in  the  rec- 
tangle, so  that  while  a  single  point  character  is 
economical  to  write  its  position  is  not  always 
easy  to  recognize  by  touch. 

"The  grouping  of  points  may  be  made  along 
a  horizontal  instead  of  on  a  vertical  develop- 
ment, and  here  we  find  instead  of  one  base  form 
of  six  dots,  as  in  the  first  case,  a  series  of  base 
forms." 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  five 
such  forms  J  J  J  JJJ  11 11  11  III  one> 
two,  three,  four  and  five  points  in  length,  all 
two  points  high.  Out  of  our  base  one  point  in 
width  we  are  able  to  construct  three  characters, 
out  of  two  points  wide  nine  characters,  three 
point  wide  twenty-seven  conjunct  and  nine  dis- 
junct, making  thirty-six,  four  points  wide  eighty- 
one  conjunct  and  fifty-four  disjunct  making  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  five  points  wide 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  conjunct  with  a 
large  number  of  disjunct,  total  at  least  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  Besides  this  it  is 
possible  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  dots  as  is  done 
in  writing  French  and  German. 

Mr.  Wait  having  thus  explained  "the  raw 
material  out  of  which  all  systems  of  puncto- 
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graphy  would  at  the  present  day  be  constructed" 
called  attention  to  the  development  of  the  origi- 
nal French  Braille  and  stated  that  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  composed  of  dots 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  letter  base  that 
the  second  ten  are  made  from  the  first  ten  by  the 
addition  of  the  lower  left  hand  dot  and  the 
remaining  characters  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
lowest  dots  and  then  the  lower  right  dot.  He 
then  explained  that  the  only  resemblance  be- 
tween the  American  Braille  and  the  French 
Braille  is  that  the  letters  are  all  derived  from  a 
similar  letter  base  containing  six  points,  and 
showed  that  the  name  "American  Braille"  is 
a  misnomer.  New  York  Point  on  the  other 
hand  is  developed  from  letter  bases  of  varying 
sizes  but  the  space  between  letters  is  uniform. 
In  another  diagram  he  showed  that  capital  letters 
were  indicated  in  three  ways,  one  by  enlarging 
the  dots  of  the  original  letter,  another  by 
adding  enough  dots  to  the  small  letter  to  make 
it  four  points  long  and  this  character  can  be 
further  emphasized  as  a  capital  by  being  made 
of  large  instead  of  small  dots. 

Mr.  Wait  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  the  characters, 
whether  written  horizontally  or  vertically,  is 
based  partly  on  practical  and  partly  upon  physi- 
ological considerations  and  that  the  same  dis- 
tance cannot  be  employed  in  one  system  just 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  "And,"  he  continued, 
"this  will  affect  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
space,  and  will  determine  the  advantage  of  one 
system  over  the  other.  It  is  the  arrangement 
upon  the  vertical  base  or  the  arrangement 
upon  the  horizontal  base  which  determines 
the  question  of  economics."  The  "principle 
of  recurrence"  was  explained  to  show  how  the 
letters  which  are  used  the  most  frequently  have 
the  fewest  dots.  This  principle  is  applied  alike 
to  New  York  Point  and  to  American  Braille. 
While  there  is  economy  of  time  to  the  stylus 
writer  of  Braille  and  of  New  York  Point  there  is 
no  economy  of  space  in  writing  American  Braille 
on  a  machine  or  on  a  tablet  nor  when  printed 
matter  is  considered,  but  there  is  in  New  York 
Point  great  economy  of  both  time  and  space. 

The  speaker  illustrated  this  on  a  blackboard 
by  showing  the  sentence,  "All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,"  the  scale  being  sixteen  times  that  of 
the  New  York  Point  and  Braille  desk  tablets 
in  regular  use  at  the  New  York  and  Overbrook 
Schools.  The  illustration  showed  that  in 
American  Braille  the  sentence  required  75% 
more  space  than  in  New  York  Point. 


He  then  called  attention  to  the  regular  spacing 
and  compactness  of  the  New  York  Point,  and 
the  irregular  spacing  and  diffuseness  of  the 
American  Braille. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  three  minutes 
more,  Mr.  Wait. 

"As  practical  illustrations  we  have  here 
(holding  up  samples)  four  selections,  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Thanatopsis,  the  Gettysburg  speech  and  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  written  upon  the 
Hall-Braille  writer  at  the  Overbrook  School, 
and  upon  the  kleidograph  at  the  New  York 
school.  These  are  practical  representations  of 
every  day  work  in  both  of  those  schools.  The 
writing  upon  the  American  Braille  writer  takes 
125  per  cent  more  space  than  does  the  writing 
upon  this  kleidograph.  This  is  with  capitals, 
full  spelling,  no  contractions  at  all,  each  one  of 
them  being  exactly  like  the  other.  Here  is  the 
Gettysburg  speech.  It  is  written  upon  an  inter- 
lining Braille  tablet,  which  brings  the  lines  as 
close  together  as  possible  in  this  form  of  writing. 
This  is  Braille  stylus  writing.  The  same  has 
been  done  upon  the  New  York  Point  tablet 
which  I  have  shown  you,  with  capitals  and  with 
full  spelling.  It  occupies  108  square  inches. 
The  same  piece  done  at  the  Overbrook  School 
in  American  Braille  takes  437  square  inches  or 
upwards  of  three  hundred  per  cent  more  space 
than  is  required  to  do  the  same  writing  in  New 
York  Point." 

"The  point  we  make  upon  this  is  that  a  class 
that  is  obliged  to  carry  its  stylus  across  that 
much  paper,  that  the  school  which  is  required 
to  buy  that  much  more  paper,  the  children  who 
are  required  to  use  that  much  more  paper,  the 
shelf  room  that  is  required  to  store  that  much 
more  paper,  and  in  every  item  of  cost  in  time 
or  in  dollars,  there  is  a  difference  of  between 
75  per  cent  and  300  per  cent  as  illustrated  in 
these  actual  specimens." 

The  Chairman:  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Wait, 
I  regret  to  say.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr. 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Supt.  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Bledsoe:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  resign  the  time  that  I  have  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Wait,  and  let  him  finish  the  matter. 
I  am  from  the  Baltimore  School  and  would  like 
to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  You  cannot  defer  to  him  and 
proceed  yourself.  You  have  given  up  your  time. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait:    Mr.  Bledsoe  is  very  considerate, 
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and  I  will  certainly  not  take  the  whole  of  his 
fifteen  minutes.  He  has  been  exceedingly  kind 
in  coming  here,  and  I  will  only  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  addition. 

"Now,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  a 
choice  as  between  Braille  systems,  and  so  there 
may  be.  Some  will  say  that  the  English  Braille 
is  better  than  the  American  Braille,  and  some  will 
say  that  the  American  Braille  is  better  than  the 
English  Braille.  This  book  is  the  story  of  Sarah 
Crewe,  printed  in  English  Braille  with  a  large 
number  of  contractions.  It  is  a  specimen  of 
interlined  printing,  just  the  same  as  the  other 
was  a  specimen  of  interlined  stylus  writing. 
You  see  that  the  printing  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
page.  Here  is  the  same  book  printed  in  New 
York  Point  at  the  Louisville  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  1889,  with  twelve  contractions  only. 
The  number  of  contractions  in  this  English 
Braille  book  is  considerably  more,  probably 
twice  as  many.  The  actual  area  required  for 
this  EngT^n  Braille  book  is  97  per  cent  more 
than  it  is  in  this  New  York  Point  by  actual 
measurement,  which  goes  to  prove  that  no 
matter  which  Braille  system  may  be  employed, 
nor  what  amount  of  contractions  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  we  still  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion." 

"Now  Mr.  Chairman  bear  in  mind  one  more 
thing,  and  that  is  that  time  is  of  as  much  conse- 
quence to  blind  people  as  it  is  to  others.  In 
regard  to  contractions,  some  will  say  that  con- 
tractions are  disadvantageous,  and  in  some 
sense  perhaps  we  might  admit  that  they  may  be 
for  a  little  time  with  people  who  are  out  of  school 
and  do  not  have  a  desire  to  learn  anything  but 
the  alphabet,  but  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  education  and  to  the  development  of 
the  mind,  we  set  no  limits  at  all  to  the  materials 
which  may  be  employed.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  limit  set  to  the  material  which  shall 
be  employed  in  the  classroom.  It  follows  then 
that  if  we  have  400  signs  in  the  New  York  Point 
system  available  for  all  uses  by  this  expansive 
quality  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  dots  on  the  other,  we  have  a  far  greater 
power  of  expression  than  is  possible  in  any  other 
system,  and  we  claim  that  the  use  of  an  enlarged 
point  in  a  given  sign  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance." 

"Another  thing  that  I  would  emphasize  here 
is  this,  that  while  we  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  and  do  it  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  study  of  music,  very  little  has  been 
said  about  the   scientific  development  of  the 


sense  of  touch.  The  sense  of  touch  of  course, 
is  developed,  but  it  is  by  a  happy  go  lucky 
method.  We  have  learned  however,  that  with 
proper  practice,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  a  large  point  and  a  small 
point  when  they  are  in  juxtaposition." 

"This  pile  of  books,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary  of 
over  ten  thousand  words  and  has  some  two 
thousand  pages,  with  full  diacritical  marks, 
complete  definitions  and  full  indices  as  to  pronun- 
ciation, derivation,  roots  and  so  forth.  After  a 
somewhat  careful  examination  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  if  that  was  to  be  reproduced  in  American 
Braille  it  would  require  more  than  four  thousand 
pages.  This  book  can  be  bought  at  $50  a  vol- 
ume. To  print  ten  copies  in  American  Braille 
would  cost  the  City  of  New  York  not  less  than 
$4500  to  $5000.  Ten  copies  of  this  can  be 
bought  at  $50  a  copy  for  $500,  and  they  are 
ready  for  use.  The  plates  were  made  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  through  a  dona- 
tion of  several  thousand  dollars  made  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  this  great  and  most  useful 
work.  The  printing  has  been  done  at  the  print- 
ing house  for  the  blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
I  cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  resources  at 
hand  and  ready  for  the  use  of  the  City  of  New 
York." 

"  What  will  it  mean  to  fail  to  teach  the  N.  Y. 
Point  system  to  the  children  of  the  City  of  New 
York?  It  will  mean  that  they  will  be  deprived 
of  all  the  resources  which  have  been  created  dur- 
ing the  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  involv- 
ing the  most  careful  study  of  the  most  patient 
people  that  can  be  found  in  educational  work  in 
this  country.  It  will  mean  that  they  cannot  use 
the  literature  which  has  been  created  for  them. 
Meanwhile  the  work  will  go  on,  the  printing 
will  be  improved  in  various  ways,  and  books 
in  New  York  Point  greatly  increased.  The 
adoption  of  any  other  system  means  a  retrograde 
policy,  for  you  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
three  thousand  books  that  are  on  the  shelves  of 
the  New  York  circulating  library  could  not  be 
used  by  the  children  of  this  city  if  they  are  not 
taught  this  system.  I  need  not  go  further  to 
make  this  fact  clear." 

Here  Mr.  Wait  held  up  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  writing  tablets  and  said,  "this  Braille 
slate  has  come  to  hand  just  recently  at  the  price 
of  $1.75,  and  this  New  York  Point  tablet  can  be 
furnished  to  the  schools  of  New  York  City  at 
fifty  cents.  This  means  a  loss  to  every  class, 
every  writer  and  every  teacher  using  Braille." 
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(The  price  of  the  Braille  tablet  was  in  fact  $2.00 
instead  of  $1.75.     W.  B.  W.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bledsoe,  Supt.  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  do  you  care  to  say  any- 
thing? 

JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  used 
New  York  Point  since  it  was  published  in  1868. 
It  has  proven  to  be  everything  that  a  practical 
system  should  be  with  us.  We  have  in  our 
school  ninety  children  anywhere  from  kinder- 
garten up  to  the  girl  who  is  this  year  attending 
college,  and  all  the  work  of  our  school  is  done 
in  this  system.  We  have  in  our  kindergarten 
some  children  six  and  seven  years  of  age  who 
came  into  the  school  last  fall  and  who  read  and 
write  the  system  very  well,  indeed.  They  do 
as  well  comparatively  as  children  who  are  using 
their  eyes  in  the  public  schools  in  their  reading 
and  in  their  writing.  The  New  York  Point 
system,  as  Mr.  Wait  has  already  indicated,  is 
sufficient  for  all  of  the  various  requirements 
for  giving  an  education  to  blind  children.  It 
admits  of  a  greater  number  of  characters  in  its 
use  than  any  other  system,  and,  therefore,  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  primary  education,  but  to 
higher  mathematics,  to  French,  to  German 
and  to  various  other  languages. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  gentleman  who  will 
address  the  meeting  will  be  the  President  of  the 
Bible  Society.  I  have  n't  his  name  here. 
Is  he  present? 

Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight:  Not  the  President,  if 
you  please,  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  but 
one  of  the  secretaries. 

REV.  H.  0.  DWIGHT. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  always  had  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  blind.  When  Dr.  Howe 
in  Boston  was  preparing  his  Bible  in  line  letter 
for  the  blind  he  received  the  largest  part  of  the 
money  for  the  work  from  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  from  that  time  on,  some  sixty 
years,  we  have  always  been  interested  in  pro- 
viding for  the  blind,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  other  countries. 

We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
putting  the  Bible  into  New  York  Point.  We 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  system  for  that 
reason.  The  original  plates  from  which  the 
Bible  is  printed  at  Louisville  were  paid  for  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  we  have  spent, 
I  think,  in  the  last  fifteen  years  something  over 
$22,000  in  increasing  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  this  print. 


I  have  found  in  corresponding  with  blind 
persons  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  been 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  when  we  write  to 
them  to  ask,  after  they  have  made  application 
for  a  Bible  or  a  part  of  a  Bible,  what  letter  they 
prefer  —  for  we  have  it  in  line,  Moon  and  New 
York  Point  —  the  great  majority  of  them  say, 
"Why,  the  New  York  Point,  of  course."  And 
we  have  been  led  in  this  way  to  look  upon  the 
investment  made  in  printing  in  the  New  York 
Point  system  as  being  safe  investments.  We 
send  out  every  day  on  an  average,  I  think,  about 
three  volumes  of  the  New  York  Point  Bible. 
The  feeling  that  I  have  in  coming  here  to-night  is 
one  of  regret  that  there  is  any  question  of  setting 
aside  a  literature  so  carefully  and  so  expensively 
prepared  as  this  Bible.  And  I  hope  that  if  the 
question  comes  up  of  a  changing  from  the  form 
of  print  in  which  there  is  so  great  a  literature, 
there  will  be  a  very  careful  and  thoughtful  exami- 
nation of  the  print  which  is  to  take  its  place  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  some  advantages  which 
shall  warrant  the  shutting  out  of  those  who 
learn  that  other  print  from  the  use  of  this  great 
Bible  literature. 

The  Chairman:  Rev.  Albert  Dale  Gantz, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangeli- 
cal Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind. 

REV.  ALBERT  DALE  GANTZ 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  Society  that 
was  organized  in  1874,  and  incorporated  in  1879, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  religious  reading 
matter  for  the  blind.  We  have  been  led  in  this 
work  to  seek  that  kind  of  letter  which  is  most 
tangible  and  economical,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall, 
himself  blind,  the  founder  of  our  Society,  who 
studied  at  the  Philadelphia  school,  selected 
New  York  Point.  The  idea  in  placing  religious 
reading  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  is  to  give  them 
something  which  is  legible. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  blind  —  the  national  association  represent- 
ing the  institutions  of  learning  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  —  has  repeatedly  commended  our 
work  and  asked  us  to  print  our  religious  reading 
matter  in  the  New  York  Point  System.  For 
thirty-five  years  we  have  been  printing  religious 
literature  for  the  blind  in  the  New  York  Point 
System.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
unwise  and  unjust  to  set  aside  this  system  and 
to  teach  some  other  system,  thus  making  the 
children  incapable  of  using  the  literature  we 
have  prepared  for  them. 

Our  great  aim  is  to  make  some  progress  in  this 
work  and  to  add  to  our  library.     The  crying 
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need  is  for  more  books.  We  have  published  a 
number  of  volumes  and  have  placed  them  in  the 
circulating  libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States.  So  keenly  did  the  government 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  work,  that  Congress  has 
granted  postal  privileges  for  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  all  reading  matter  loaned  to  the  blind. 
Should  you  adopt  a  system  other  than  New 
York  Point,  you  will  incur  a  most  serious  re- 
sponsibility by  rendering  this  literature  useless 
to  the  children  of  our  city.  We  have  received 
commendations  on  our  work  from  the  blind  all 
over  the  land,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
blind  of  this  city  will  continue  to  be  instructed 
in  this  system  in  which  so  large  a  religious 
library  has  been  provided  for  them. 

Seeing  that  no  distinct  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  the  public  schools,  it  would  be  wrong 
after  the  blind  have  left  school  to  shut  them 
out  from  the  available  religious  reading  matter 
which  is  provided  for  them. 

The  Chairman:  Rev.  Joseph  Stadelman  de- 
sires to  be  heard.     He  appears  not  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Wait:  May  I  ask  if  Mrs.  Kellock  is  in  the 
room? 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  one  else,  Mr. 
Wait,  that  desires  to  speak? 

Mr.  Wait:  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  may  be  people  here  who  would  like  to 


The  Chairman  :  Is  there  any  other  gentleman 
or  lady  who  desires  to  say  anything  upon  the 
New  York  Point  system?  We  will  give  them 
fifteen  minutes. 

A  Gentleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  opportun- 
ity be  given  after  the  Braille  speakers? 

The  Chairman:  No:  You  will  have  to  close  the 
discussion.  It  will  be  too  late  to  have  a  general 
discussion.  If  there  is  no  other  person  who 
desires  to  speak  upon  the  New  York  Point 
system  — 

Mr.  Wait:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a  little 
time  that  can  be  used  by  us? 

The  Chairman:  Yes;  you  have  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker,  if 
he  is  present,  if  he  would  please  rise.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker  where  he  is  attending 
school. 

Mr.  Baker:  At  Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  are  your  studies? 

Mr.  Baker:  I  am  now  studying  Latin,  French, 
English  history  and  advanced  algebra. 

Mr.  Wait:  Where  were  you  prepared? 

Mr.  Baker:  At  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind 


Mr.  Wait:  What  system  did  you  use? 

Mr.  Baker:   New  York  Point. 

Mr.  Wait:  Have  you  looked  at  any  other 
system? 

Mr.  Baker:  I  have  looked  at  another  system 
but  not  made  any  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  was  your  opinion  of  any 
other  system  that  you  looked  at  with  a  view  of 
using? 

Mr.  Baker:  I  did  n't  feel  that  it  satisfied  my 
purpose  nearly  as  well  as  the  New  York  Point 
system,  therefore  I  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  Wait  then  asked  him  to  describe  the  capi- 
tals as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  them  and  Mr. 
Baker  stated  that  he  employed  them  in  the 
forms  previously  described  by  Mr.  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait:  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  one  else,  Mr. 
Wait,  that  you  desire  to  have  speak?  You 
have  ten  minutes  more. 

B.  BERNSTEIN. 

Graduate,  N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Stu- 
dent at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here 
to-night  together  with  some  of  the  statements 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  made  here  to-night.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  this  question  is  older  than  a 
good  many  of  us  here.  It  has  been  debated, 
argued  about  and  fought  about  and  hated  about 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  never  has  been 
settled.  Now  there  is  just  this  much  about  it: 
This  contest  has  been  fought  on  the  principle  to 
win.  It  has  not  made  a  bit  of  difference  how 
you  won  so  long  as  you  won. 

Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  gentlemen  that 
you  are  going  to  hear  some  statements  here  to- 
night that  are  false.  I  know  it  because  I  know 
that  every  argument  advanced  for  American 
Braille  cannot  hold  water. 

Now,  look  here,  I  have  had  fifteen  years  of 
experience;  I  have  used  every  embossed  system 
known;  I  have  studied  them  all  carefully,  very 
carefully  because  being  a  college  man  I  must 
use  that  system  which  is  most  suitable  for  college 
purposes  and  for  professional  work.  In  other 
words,  as  you  know,  I  must  have  that  system  in 
which  I  can  do  the  most  rapid,  the  most  satis- 
factory and  the  most  easy  work  in  the  shortest 
time. 

Now,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two 
systems  of  printing  for  the  blind  in  Point,  the 
so-called  European  Braille  and  the  New  York 
Point. 

Our  friends  here  are  going  to  tell  you  about  an 
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American  Braille.  At  first  they  called  it  an 
improved  Braille,  but  finding  that  it  was  not  an 
improvement  they  thought  it  well  to  choose  the 
name  American  Braille,  and  American  Braille 
they  call  it.  It  is  an  offspring  of  the  European 
Braille,  and  a  very  poor  one  at  that. 

I  would  seriously  urge  upon  you  the  impor- 
tance of  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  two 
principal  systems  and  such  sub-systems  as  may 
be  presented.  The  best  people  who  could  be 
found  have  been  fighting  about  this  question 
for  fifty  years  and  they  have  not  settled  it. 

I  am  going  to  submit  to  you  a  proposition,  and 
it  is  this:  The  question  can  be  most  effectively 
settled  by  experts,  those  familiar  with  all  the 
systems,  able  to  read  and  write  them  all  with 
equal  facility.  I  maintain,  gentlemen,  that 
some  of  the  speakers  who,  as  I  see  from  the  papers 
are  going  to  address  you  to-night,  are  not  com- 
petent to  settle  this  question,  because  they  only 
know  one  system,  and  I  know  personally  the 
teacher  who  taught  some  of  them  only  two  years 
ago.  I  plead  for  the  man  with  experience,  I 
plead  for  the  blind  of  the  country,  I  plead  for  a 
fair  chance  and  time  for  all  of  us  to  express  our 
opinions  fairly  and  squarely  either  in  writing 
or  otherwise  so  that  you  can  get  the  benefit  of 
the  very  best  expert  information  on  the  subject. 
I  further  submit  that  those  people  who  do  not  use 
the  system,  those  people  who  are  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  which  these  systems  are 
not  concerned,  ought  to  step  back  and  let  the 
blind  have  a  chance. 

It  is  for  the  blind  that  I  plead.  I  am  not  plead- 
ing for  myself,  because  I  read  them  all.  To  me 
it  makes  very  little  difference  which  you  select. 
I  read  them  all  just  as  well,  write  them  all  just 
as  well  and  I  do  not  care.  But  for  those  blind 
people  who  do  care  I  wish  to  plead  to  you  to- 
night, gentlemen,  to  give  them  all  a  fair  chance. 

So  far  as  the  systems  are  concerned,  the 
English  Braille  has  been  in  existence  sixty  years. 
It  has  proved  satisfactory  in  England,  appar- 
ently, because  they  have  not  changed  from  it. 
In  America  at  the  time  the  New  York  Point  was 
introduced  no  system  of  punctography  was  in 
use.  On  the  other  hand  people,  for  reasons  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  enter  upon  here,  thought 
it  fit  and  proper  when  they  got  into  the  work  to 
introduce  another  system,  and  then  instead  of 
doing  the  natural  thing  and  taking  the  sensible 
system  they  went  to  work  and  jumbled  up  the 
signs  of  the  European  system  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  sense  to  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  maintain  that  for  the 
students  of  the  City  of  New  York  that  system, 


and  only  that  system  should  be  selected,  which 
affords  the  greatest  opportunities  of  all  kinds. 

Shorthand  can  be  written  on  a  strip  machine 
in  New  York  Point  just  as  well  as  in  Braille  — 
just  as  well  —  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  person  who  can  show 
that  it  cannot.  Further  than  that,  the  litera- 
ture in  New  York  Point  is  tremendous  compared 
with  any  other  system.  Many  of  the  text  books 
used  by  your  Board  are  printed  in  the  New  York 
Point  system,  a  large  number  of  them. 

Printing  for  the  blind  is  much  more  expensive 
than  printing  for  the  seeing,  and  it  behooves 
you,  I  think,  to  consider  that  matter. 

Now  as  far  as  writing  New  York  Point  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  certain  gentleman  who  said  in  a 
recent  paper  that  the  writing  of  New  York  Point 
is  impossible.  He  said  the  stylus  wallows  in 
the  cell.  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  cell  isn't 
so  large  that  anything  could  possibly  wallow  in 
it.  I  have  written  New  York  Point  for  fifteen 
years  and  I  know  thousands  of  others  who  write 
it.  I  write  Braille  too,  and  I  say  here  and  now 
that  the  New  York  Point  can  be  written  on  the 
frame  much  more  easily  than  the  Braille.  When 
it  comes  to  the  machine  it  is  a  different  matter. 
One  system  can  be  written  as  easily  as  the  other, 
because  on  the  machine  it  makes  no  difference; 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  combination,  that  is  all. 

When  it  comes  to  reading  the  question  of 
tangibility  enters  in.  That  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  it, 
by  the  blind  who  have  used  the  system.  Now 
I  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  tangibility  goes  my 
experience  teaches  this,  that  the  systems  are 
equally  tangible,  with  this  possible  exception, 
that  in  the  American  Braille  so  many  characters 
are  so  much  alike  and  the  dots  so  far  apart  that 
the  finger  does  not  know  often  where  it  is  at. 
Just  remember  a  finger  is  not  like  an  eye.  An 
eye  can  wander  every  way  and  find  itself.  The 
finger  cannot.  The  thing  must  be  right  under 
it  or  it  is  gone.  In  the  American  Braille  that  is 
important.  In  the  English  Braille  alphabet 
it  is  not  because  every  character  is  absolutely 
different  from  every  other. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  I  just  want  to 
impress  upon  you  again,  if  I  may,  the  importance 
of  weighing  the  decisions  of  those  blind  people 
who  have  had  experience  more  carefully  than 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  not.  When  a 
blind  man  comes  before  you,  ask  him,  "What 
experience  have  you  had,  what  systems  have 
you  read,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  other 
systems?"  If  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  other  systems  he  is  incompetent  to  decide 
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this  question.  You  do  not  ask  a  physician  to 
decide  a  question  as  to  carpenter's  tools,  nor  do 
you  go  to  the  tailor  when  you  are  ill.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  wish  especially  to  warn  you  to- 
night against  those  statements  which  I  know 
will  be  made,  because  they  have  been  made 
before  both  in  print  and  in  conventions  —  state- 
ments in  favor  of  a  system  which,  if  adopted, 
will  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Sun,  prove 
disastrous.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  and  I  trust 


this  matter  will  be  decided  in  a  manner  most 
fair  to  those  blind  people  whom  it  will  affect. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  those 
representing  the  Braille  system.  The  first 
gentleman  upon  the  list  is  W.  I.  Scandlin,  lec- 
turer for  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Scandlin:  Am  I  down  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes? 

The  Chairman:  You  may  have  twelve 
minutes.     You  are  down  for  ten  minutes. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  AMERICAN  BRAILLE 


W.  I.  SCANDLIN. 

In  his  book  on  the  education  and  employment 
of  the  Blind,  published  in  London  in  1871,  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  and  him- 
self blind,  sets  down  the  reasons  and  arguments 
which  led  the  council  of  that  Association  after 
an  exhaustive  investigation  to  decide  against 
New  York  Point  in  the  efforts  of  its  promoters 
to  introduce  it  into  Great  Britain  in  place  of 
Braille.  These  reasons  are,  I  assume,  familiar 
to  you.  They  are  as  cogent  to-day  as  when  first 
advanced.  There  are  two  statements  in  the 
work  which  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  axiomatic. 
First,  that  "Reading  is  with  the  blind  as  it  is 
with  the  seeing,  those  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  read  easily,  generally  end  by  not  reading  at 
all."  Second,  that  "For  rapid  and  pleasant 
reading  the  finger  ought,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  imitate  the  eye  by  taking  in  a  whole  word  at  a 
glance."  He  further  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
"Only  those  are  fully  competent  to  decide 
which  system  is  best,  who  are  themselves  obliged 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  sense  of  touch  for  their 
own  reading."  May  I  then  as  a  member  of  this 
class  briefly  outline  my  own  experience  with  the 
two  systems  under  ^consideration  to-night  and 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  Braille  to  be 
superior  to  "Point"  for  public  school  use. 

Braille  was  the  system  I  first  studied  but 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  I  began  Braille 
I  also  took  up  "Point"  with  a  view  to  learning 
them  side  by  side  and  adopting  that  which  I 
might  find  the  better  suited  to  my  needs.  The 
result  has  been  an  increasing  preference  for 
Braille  which  I  now  use  exclusively. 

I  believe  that  Braille  is  more  easily  read  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  than  "Point"  because  of  the 
shape  and  basic  structure  of  the  letters.  Braille 
characters  are  upright,  three  points  high  and 
never  more  than  two  broad  while  "Point"  char- 
acters are  horizontal,  only  two  points  high  but 


often  three  and  four  points  long.  The  finger 
therefore  in  passing  across  the  letters  interprets 
the  narrow  Braille  character  more  quickly  than 
the  extended  "Point"  character.  For  this 
reason,  word  structure  makes  itself  felt  more 
quickly  and  more  certainly  in  Braille  than  in 
"Point."  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  Braille 
there  are  63  practical  characters  while  in  "Point" 
there  are  but  39  and  it  is  evident  that  Braille 
is  possessed  of  greater  advantage  in  fullness  of 
character  expression.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
Braille  not  only  can  be,  but  in  practice  is, 
printed  with  full  spelling,  full  punctuation  and 
capitalization  while  "Point"  does  not  use  full 
punctuation,  almost  never  employs  capitals  and 
seldom  if  ever  uncontracted  spelling. 

In  Braille  a  two  point  prefix,  always  uniform, 
transforms  any  small  letter  into  a  capital.  The 
finger,  first  touching  the  prefix,  is  advised  of 
the  capitalization  while  in  the  "Point"  the 
mark  indicating  capitalization  follows  the  letter 
and  consists  of  a  one  or  two  point  character 
varying  both  in  the  number  of  points  and  in 
position.  Coming  between  the  letter  capitalized 
and  the  remainder  of  the  word  it  produces  so 
much  confusion  that  it  is  seldom  used.  There 
is  another  form  of  capitalization  known  as  "fat" 
capitals  that  can  be  used  in  the  printing  but 
not  in  the  writing  of  "Point."  It  is  so  imper- 
fect however,  as  to  be  practically  worthless. 

I  cite  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  received 
his  education  at  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  who  read  the  entire  Bible  printed 
in  New  York  Point  and  employing  these  "fat" 
capitals  without  suspecting  that  a  capital  letter 
was  used  in  any  of  the  eleven  volumes.  When, 
subsequently,  the  matter  was  brought  to  his 
attention  he  laid  a  wager  that  not  a  capital  was 
to  be  found  in  the  book  and  lost. 

In  the  "Point"  system  the  beginnings  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs  are  printed  without 
capitals  as  are  also  the  name  of  Deity  and  all 
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ASSOCIATION    VALENTIN    HAUY,    9    RUE    DUROC,    PARIS. 


MODEL    STORE    WHERE    PRACTICAL    SALESMANSHIP    IS    TAUGHT 
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Art  Fabric  Weaving. 


MASSACHUSETTS    COMMISSION     FOR    THE     BLIND. 


The  blind  weaver  depresses  certain  pedals  which  lift  the  warp  threads  in 
characteristic  groups.  The  weaver,  having  memorized  these,  can  readily 
distinguish  them  by  touch.  The  patterns  are  described  to  her  by  a  seeing  su- 
pervisor. When  they  are  too  difficult  to  be  readily  memorized  the  blind  girl 
writes  out  the  description  in  raised  characters,  thus  securing  notes  for  reference 
and  guidance.  To  "work  in"  the  design,  skeins  of  colored  thread,  assorted 
by  the  designer,  are  given  to  the  blind  weaver,  who  arranges  them  in  numerical 
order  within  easy  reach.  Knowing  the  number  of  her  skein,  she  selects 
"pattern  threads"  of  a  desired  color  and  ties  them  (as  in  the  photograph) 
around  such  groups  of  raised  threads  as  the  design  prescribes.  After  "tying 
in"  each  row  of  colored  "pattern  threads"  the  weaver  throws  her  shuttle 
with  the  woof  thread  to  make  the  body  of  the  cloth. 
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GEBR.    ZIMMERMANN    CO..    LEIPZIG. 


A  MONOPOLY  FOR  BLIND  TUNERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 


Leipzig,  April  4,  1909. 


Dear  Sir:  — 

I  was  told  that  Leipzig  need  n't  detain  me  long  from  other  and  more  important  centers 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  Germany.  But  almost  the  first  fact  given  me  here  is  the  most 
splendid  one  I've  yet  noted  abroad,  and  your  readers  should  have  it. 

While  speaking  of  piano  tuning,  Herr  Krause,  the  director  of  the  small  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Leipzig,  said:  "There  are  eleven  or  twelve  blind  tuners  in  factories  in  this  city, 
and  just  outside,  at  Molkau,  there  are  more  than  twelve  in  one  factory;  in  fact,  these  manu- 
facturers employ  only  tuners  who  are  blind." 

To  verify  this  statement  I  went  out  to  Molkau.  It  was  true:  there  were  fourteen 
blind  tuners  at  work  in  the  factory  there  ■ —  I  saw  them  —  and  I  was  assured  there  were  no 
other  tuners  there;  also  that  blind  tuners  were  preferred  by  the  company.  Their  wages, 
they  said,  were  according  to  proficiency  —  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  marks  and  sometimes 
more,  which  in  Germany  is  a  living  wage.  They  furthermore  told  me  that  at  theirjsecond 
factory,  at  Eilenburg,  they  had  at  work  sixteen  blind  tuners. 

Just  think  of  it  —  a  German  piano  manufacturing  firm,  with  a  yearly  output  of  8000 
instruments,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe  giving  all  its  factory  tuning  to  blind  men  — 
to  thirty  of  them ! 

Your  readers  should  be  much  encouraged  at  this  piece  of  good  news. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director,  Perkins  Institution* 
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proper  nouns  in  the  body  of  the  text.  I  sub- 
mit that  though  all  other  things  were  equal  this 
one  feature  of  the  problem  should  condemn  the 
" Point"  system  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

Referring  to  contractions;  on  page  six  of 
"Point"  primer  contractions  are  substituted  for 
the  words  the,  of,  that,  which,  and,  and  the  end- 
ing, ing.  And  on  the  following  page  arbitrary 
characters  are  substituted  for  the  groups  of 
letters  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  ou.  From  this  point  in 
the  primer  these  words  and  groups  of  letters 
lose  their  identity  as  such  and  thereafter  dis- 
appear from  "Point"  literature;  Imagine  what 
must  be  unlearned  by  a  "Point"  pupil  who  has 
based  his  education  on  such  a  system  as  this 
and  who  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
writing  a  business  letter  or  any  other  document 
in  English  Composition  upon  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. It  has  been  claimed  that  Braille  also 
uses  contractions.  So  it  does  but  only  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  shorthand  expression 
for  the  reader  who  has  mastered  it  in  its  uncon- 
tracted  form.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
Braille  printed  without  contractions  and  the 
bulk  of  recent  publications  has  been  in  this 
form.  It  is  not  so  with  "Point"  which  in  this 
respect  is  un-English  in  its  teaching  from  the 
days  of  the  "Point"  primer. 

In  writing  either  of  these  systems  with  the 
stylus  as  it  would  have  to  be  written  by  the 
learner  there  is  much  in  favor  of  Braille  and  for 
this  reason,  Braille  characters  are  formed,  each 
one  complete,  within  the  four  walls  of  a  metal 
guide  or  "  cell,"  as  it  is  called  (see  illustration) 
and  are  never  more  than  two  points  broad  on 
the  base  line.  New  York  Point  characters  are 
written  in  one  or  more  cells  and  may  be  one, 
two,  three  or  even  four  points  on  the  base  line. 
To  be  written  they  may  require  one,  two  or  even 
three  cells  for  a  single  character;  the  base  of  a 
"  Point"  character  is  therefore  never  constant  but 
always  varying.  A  Braille  letter  therefore,  com- 
plete in  its  own  cell,  can  be  corrected  by  the  rub- 
bing down  of  a  point  or  points  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  word  structure  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  But  in  the  "Point"  letter,  with 
its  varying  base,  if  the  correction  requires  the 
addition  of  a  single  point  in  length,  it  will  inter- 
fere with  and  throw  out  of  adjustment  the  entire 
writing  that  follows.  In  other  words,  correc- 
tions in  the  New  York  Point  system  which 
involve  the  addition  of  a  single  point  in  length, 
are  not  only  impracticable  but  impossible,  while 
in  the  Braille  any  letter  can  be  corrected  to  any 
extent  without  interfering  with  the  word  struc- 


ture in  which  it  occurs  or  any  word  following. 
The  Chairman:   Your  time  is  up.     Next  we 
will  hear  from  Mr.  George  W.  Jones,   Superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES 

To  illustrate  the  criticism  that  has  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  who  just  preceded  me,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  charts. 
They  emphasize  graphically  the  superiority  of 
Braille  over  New  York  Point  print  in  this  matter 
of  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

Capitals  and  Punctuation  Marks. 

You  have  been  told  that  the  Braille  system 
affords  signs  indicating  capitals  and  full  punctua- 
tion marks. 

The  following  diagram  shows  a  title  page  from 
a  Braille  book  printed  in  1893.  It  is  in  precisely 
the  same  form  that  you  would  expect  to  find 
in  a  book  for  the  seeing.  All  books  published 
in  Braille  since  that  date  have  capitals  and  full 
punctuation  marks. 

Chart  I. 


The  Song  of  Hiawatha 

Part  I 

by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Reprinted  by  Permission  of, 

and  by  Arrangement  with 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

at  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution 

for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind 


Philadelphia 
1893 


Chart  II  gives  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
title  page  of  a  book,  "An  Old  Fashioned  Girl," 
printed  in  New  York  Point.  The  absence  of 
capitals  is  noticeable  and  the  page  presents  a 
strange  appearance  to  the  eye.  This  book  was 
printed  in  1907,  two  years  ago,  and  shows  that 
capitals  are  not  used  even  in  literature  printed 
for  children. 
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Chart  II. 


an  old  fashioned  girl 

by  louisa  m  alcott 

author  of  "little  women," 
"little  men,"  "under  the 
lilacs,"  "silver  pitchers," 
"aunt  jos  scrap  bag,"  etc.* 

vol.  1 

stereotyped  and  printed  for  the 

new  york  state  library 

with  the  permission  of  the  owners 

of  the  copyright  and  the  publishers 

little,  brown,  &  company 

boston 

at  the 

american  printing  house 

for  the  blind 

louisville,  kentucky 

1907 

The  above  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  publications  of  New   York  Point. 


The  next,  Chart  III,  shows  an  extract  from 
Bret  Harte's  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  taken 
from  the  March  1909  number  of  the  Zeigler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  and  other  matter.  The 
first  paragraph  shows  the  extract  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  Braille  edition  of  that  magazine 
and  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  in  every 
respect. 

Aside  from  the  absence  of  capitals  in  the  second 
extract,  which  is  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Point  edition  of  that  magazine,  you  will  notice 
that  "we're"  is  rendered  "we  are"  and  that 
"we'll"  is  changed  to  "we  will." 

This  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  the  New 
York  Point  system,  as  printed,  is  very  defective 
and  therefore  undesirable  for  the  use  of  children, 
especially  those  who  are  to  be  educated  with  the 
seeing.  Books  for  blind  pupils  should  be  exact 
copies  of  those  in  the  hands  of  their  seeing  class- 
mates and  a  system  that  does  not  exactly  repro- 
duce in  tactile  print,  books  used  by  the  seeing 
is  fundamentally  defective  and  not  adapted  to 
your  purpose. 

Paragraph  three  further  illustrates  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  New  York  Point  and  bears  addi- 
tional testimony  to  its  unfitness  as  a  system' of 
printing. 


Chart  III. 

"But  /'  said  Stumpy,  quickly  following  up  his  advantage, 
"we're  here  for  a  christening,  and  we'll  have  it.  I  proclaim 
you  Thomas  Luck,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  State  of  California,  so  help  me  God." 

From  "Braille  Ziegler"  for  March,  '09. 

"  but,"  said  stumpy,  quickly  following  up  his  advan 
tage,  "we  are  here  for  a  christening,  and  we  will  have  it.  i  pro 
claim  you  thomas  luck,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  united 
states,  and  the  state  of  California,  so  help  me  god.'' 

From  "New  York  Point.  \Zeigler"  for  March  '09. 

"  its  an  awfu  business  ony  wy  ye  look^at  it, 
an  a  sair  trail  tae  us  a.  a  never  heard  tell  o  sic 
a  thing  in  oor  family  afore,  an  its  no  easy  ac 
coontin  fort." 

From  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  in  New  York  Point. 

"It's  an  awfu'  business  ony  wytye^ook  at  it, 
an'  a  sair  trial  tae  us  a'.  A'  never  heard  tell  o'  sic 
a  thing  in  oor  family  afore,  an'  it's  no  easy  ac- 
coontin'  for't." 

From  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  as  it  would  appear  if  printed  in  Braille. 


*  Various  letters  standing  alone  are  used  for  some  punctuation  marks,  for  example   the  line  "  aunt  jos 
icrap  bag,"  etc.,  reads  q  aunt  jos  scrap  bag  e  q  etc. 
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The  Future  System. 

During  the  last  century  a  number  of  systems 
of  printing  were  devised  for  the  blind.  One 
after  another  in  quick  succession  they  appeared, 
had  their  periods  of  usefulness  and  passed  away 
before  a  superior  system.  In  considering 
types  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  into  their  probable 
future  and  it  is  your  duty,  after  such  investiga- 
tion, to  select  one  that  is  in  the  ascendency  and 
not  one  that  is  stationary  or  shows  signs  of  decay. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  the  future  of  the  two 
systems  in  use  in  this  country  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  history  of  New  York  Point 
and  American  Braille.  New  York  Point  was 
devised  in  1862  and  in  1868  published  by  Mr. 
Wait  who  has  since  been  its  ardent  advocate. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Wait  said  in  a  report  that 
the  system  had  been  adopted  in  a  number  of 
the  schools  of  the  country.  In  1871  the  first 
convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  recom- 
mended its  adoption  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
country.  In  1874  Mr.  Wait  reports  that  the 
New  York  system  of  point  writing  and  printing 
was  received  with  favor  everywhere  and  the 
American  Bible  Society,  after  consulting  the 
superintendents  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
who  almost  unanimously  favored  it,  had  decided 
to  begin  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in  New  York 
Point. 
These   facts   indicate   the   favor  with   which 


introduced  and  books  in  this  type  soon  began 
to  come  from  the  presses. 

In  1894  the  question  of  prints  came  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House.  Twenty-four  states  were  represented, 
nineteen  of  which  stood  for  New  York  Point  and 
five  for  Braille.  Of  the  nine  schools  not  repre- 
sented New  York  Point  was  in  use  in  at  least 
seven  and  Braille  was  preferred  in  two 

Braille  Gains  Ground. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  and  schools  using  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  with  the  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss  of  both 
will  aid  in  giving  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject. 
Among  the  new  schools  are  given  the  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  and  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.1  These 
statistics  were  compiled  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
since  which  time  no  material  change  has  taken 
place. 

These  figures  are  significant.  They  show  that 
in  thirteen  years  Braille  has  gone  from  seven 
schools  to  twenty,  making  a  gain  of  thirteen 
schools,  while  the  New  York  Point  system  has 
not  gone  forward,  but  actually  lost  ground. 
Braille  schools  have  added  747,  or  70  per  cent, 
to  their  pupilage,  while  New  York  Point  schools 
have  added  but  196,  or  7  per  cent.  Of  the  eleven 
new  schools  established  since  1894,  nine  or  82 
per  cent,  are  now  using  Braille. 


%  Increase 

1894 

1907 

or  Loss 

Number  of  Schools 

33 

44 

+  33 

Number  of  Pupils 

3630 

4573 

+  26 

Schools  using  New  York  Point           .... 

26 

24 

—8 

Schools  using  Braille 

7 

20 

+  185 

Pupils  using  New  York  Point             .... 

2566 

2762 

+  7 

Pupils  using  Braille 

1064 

1811 

+  70 

New  York  Point  was  received  thirty-five  years 
ago  when  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  given  the 
field  without  a  rival.  By  1890  every  school 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Perkins 
Institution,  had  introduced  New  York  Point. 

The  invention  of  the  Hall  Braille  writer  and 
the  stereotype  maker  in  1892  turned  the  tide 
from  New  York  Point,  and  about  this  time  a  new 
system  of  Braille,  devised  by  J.  W.  Smith,  of 
Boston,  since  known  as  American  Braille,  was 


New  York  Point  Losses. 

At  one  time  or  another  New  York  Point,  has 
been  adopted  in  34  schools  in  the  country.  Ten 
of  these  after  trials  varying  in  length  from  two 
to  twenty  years  have  discarded  it  and  substi- 
tuted Braille.  But  in  the  whole  contest  not 
one  school  that  has  introduced  Braille |  has 
abandoned  it. 

1  The  Michigan  Employment  Institution  is  counted 
because  it  uses  Braille  in  'its  teaching. 
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Why  should  intelligent  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
Superintendents  throw  away  the  large  amount  of 
money  invested  in  books  in  New  York  Point  if 
it  is  a  satisfactory  system  and  superior  to  Braille. 
These  changes  have  been  made  with  due  deliber- 
ation and  at  a  sacrifice  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  superior  merits  of  Braille. 

New  York  Point  schools  do  not  have  to  sup- 
port printing  establishments  to  supply  them- 
selves with  books,  this  being  done  by  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  a  concern  under  the 
control  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  York  Point 
system.  This  concern  does  not  emboss  plates 
for  Braille  books  and  any  Braille  School  wishing 
a  new  book  is  compelled  to  prepare  the  plates. 

Yet  schools  are  constantly  cutting  themselves 
off  from  this  free  supply  of  books,  and  establish- 
ing their  own  printing  offices,  at  a  great  expense, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  Braille.  In  other 
words,  they  prefer  to  go  to  the  extra  expense  of 
embossing  their  own  books  rather  than  use  an 
inferior  system. 

The  free  text  book  situation  has  been  the 
strongest  tie  that  has  held  together  the  forces 
of  the  New  York  Point.  Without  the  $10,000 
annual  subsidy  at  its  back  revolt  would  have 
been  inevitable  and  complete,  and  Braille  would 
now  be  the  universal  system  of  America.  But 
some  states  have  not  held  back  at  expense  nor 
been  bribed  by  the  government  subsidy,  to  accept 
anything  but  the  best.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  great  states  like  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  others  would  continue  for  a  decade  to  follow 
this  policy  if  the  expenditure  was  not  justified 
by  results. 

Cost  of  Books. 

The  most  baneful  result  of  the  controversy 
that  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  twelve  years 
between  advocates  of  New  York  Point  and  Braille 
is  the  impression  established  that  cost  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  books 
for  the  blind,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  should 
not  enter  the  discussion.  Some  time  ago,  before 
the  law  gave  free  transmission  to  embossed  books 
in  the  mails,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  each 
blind  person  to  have  a  library  of  his  own,  then 
cost  was  a  serious  obstacle,  but  now  the  blind 
reader  is  served  from  libraries.  In  response  to  a 
postal  card  the  book  desired  is  delivered  at  his 
door.  One  book  now  serves  a  hundred  persons 
instead  of  one  and  cost  has  practically  been 
eliminated  as  a  factor  for  serious  consideration, 
because  the  old  price  which  was  not  excessive 


has  been  divided  by  one  hundred  by  the  new 
system    of   distribution. 

Children  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  using 
New  York  Point  are  provided  with  books  at 
$2.25  per  capita.  This  is  not  excessive  for  seeing 
children.  If  you  have  fifty  children  in  the 
schools  here  and  are  willing  to  use  the  books  in 
print  in  either  system  the  cost  need  not  average 
for  the  next  ten  years,  more  than  $3.00  or 
$4.00  per  capita.  This  expense  would  not  be  a 
disturbing  factor  in  a  country  village. 

A  More  Legible  System  Wanted. 

The  effort  to  save  space  has  been  a  curse  upon 
the  blind.  Legibility  has  been  reduced  to  its 
lowest  point  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  blind  cannot  read  embossed  print. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  a  cheaper  system,  to 
which  New  York  Point  lays  its  chief  claim  to 
superiority,  but  a  more  legible  system,  that  more 
can  read,  and  will  read,  and  will  read  with  pleas- 
ure. To  accomplish  this,  reading  must  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible.  Every  dollar  saved  by  re- 
ducing space  and  cost,  lays  heavier  burdens 
upon  the  readers  and  reduces  their  number 
accordingly. 

Reading  by  touch  is  a  very  tedious  process 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  blind  readers. 
Slight  expense  should  not  be  allowed  to  reduce 
in  the  slightest  degree  legibility,  but  New  York 
Point  advocates  have  disregarded  this  feature 
in  the  mad  effort  to  get  something  cheap. 

America  has  not  been  the  only  country  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  alluring  argument  of  cheapness. 
Germany  and  Austria  thought  they  had  solved 
the  question,  by  compacting  European  Braille 
and  thus  lessening  the  cost  of  books,  but  when 
it  was  discovered  that  this  had  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  legibility  and  their  cheap  books  were 
without  readers,  they  were  not  long  in  going 
back  to  the  old  and  more  expensive  printing. 

Superior  Legibility  of  Braille. 

One  fact  which  should  convince  everyone  of 
the  superior  merits  of  Braille  is  found  in  the 
greater  ease  with  which  it  is  taught  to  adults. 

If  you  will  study  the  question  you  will  find  that 
adults  are  practically  untaught  except  in  Braille 
territory.  No  New  York  point  state  is  making 
a  serious  effort  to  teach  them.  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Michigan  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  work,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  Braille  can  be  more  successfully  taught  to 
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adults.  Right  here  in  New  York,  "in  the  ene- 
mies' country,"  where  Point  has  existed  for  forty 
years,  I  am  told  more  adults  are  being  taught 
Braille  than  New  York  Point. 

It  is  clear  that  a  system  the  adult  blind  can 
read,  with  their  calloused  hands  and  dulled  sense 
of  touch,  will  give  children  little  trouble.  But 
to  master  the  New  York  Point  system  which 
puzzles  Helen  Keller,  as  she  affirms,  will  lay 
heavy  and  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  nerves 
of  your  little  ones. 

How  to  Decide  the  Question. 

With  the  sharp  division  of  sentiment  among 
educators  of  the  blind  and  the  open  conflict 
of  opinions  of  type  experts,  how  is  a  layman  to 
decide  the  question?  Simply  by  exercising 
and  applying  common  sense  to  the  subject. 
Place  the  two  systems  before  you.  New  York 
Point  is  compact;  the  Braille  is  an  open  system, 
consequently  less  complex  and  much  more  easily 
read.  If  an  agent  of  a  book  concern  would  argue 
that  his  Reader  for  seeing  children  was  superior 
because  it  had  more  words  on  a  page  and  occupied 
less  space  and  therefore  cost  less  than  another 
offered,  the  fact  would  have  no  weight  with  you 
or  any  man  of  intelligence,  for  books  are  not 
bought  on  that  basis.  If  you  found  out  that  in 
order  to  save  space,  he  boasted  that  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks  had  been  left  out,  you 
would  feel  insulted  that  he  had  presumed  you 
to  be  so  ignorant  as  to  consider  such  faulty 
reading  material  for  children.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  the  advocates  of  New  York  Point 
do  when  they  offer  that  system.  While  they 
pretend  to  have  a  system  of  capitalization  it  is 
so  cumbersome  that  it  is  rarely  used  as  an  exami- 
nation of  books  in  the  system  will  reveal.  That 
alone  would  condemn  the  books  and  place  them 
outside  of  your  consideration.  If  this  objection 
did  not  exist,  but  you  found  that  the  smallness,  or 
some  other  characteristic  of  the  type,  caused  a 
strain  upon  the  eyes  to  read  it,  you  would  not 
have  the  books  as  a  gift  and  would  consider  it  a 
calamity  if  your  children  were  compelled  to  use 
them.  The  same  principles  are  involved  in 
selecting  books  for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  cost,  but  one  of  correctness 
of  form  and  above  all  of  legibility. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  gentlemen  will  be 
Superintendent  John  B.  Curtis,  superintendent 
of  the  work  of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago. 


JOHN  B.  CURTIS 

For  the  past  nine  years,  American  Braille 
has  been  the  system  employed  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  It 
has  there  been  given  probably  the  most  difficult 
test  that  could  be  imposed  upon  a  system  of 
tactile  print,  for  it  has  been  employed  by  blind 
pupils  in  competition  with  their  seeing  class- 
mates. 

We  were  led  to  the  adoption  of  American 
Braille  as  against  New  York  Point  for  the  reason 
that  while  New  York  Point  in  theory  provided 
for  capitalization,  full  punctuation,  and  supplied 
mathematical  and  musical  notations,  in  actual 
practice,  theoretical  considerations  were  often 
ignored.  We  found  whole  books  printed  with- 
out capitals,  and  with  constant  omissions  of 
the  hyphen  and  apostrophe.  We  found  books 
in  mathematics  in  which  the  authorized  New 
York  Point  signs  were  mingled  with  the  ordinary 
mathematical  signs  employed  in  books  for  the 
seeing. 

The  American  Braille,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  ample  provision  to  meet  all  the  demands 
that  the  most  thorough  school  work  may  make 
upon  it.  In  Chicago,  we  have  stereotyped  books 
in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  some  of  the  high  school  subjects. 
In  punctuation,  capitalization,  mathematical 
notation,  etc.,  these  text-books  are  exact  repro- 
ductions of  the  texts  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  good  effect  of  presenting  perfect 
literary  forms  to  blind  children  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Is  it  not  a  hardship  upon  them  to 
permit  them  to  use  daily  books  not  observing 
the  laws  of  good  usage,  and  then  to  expect  good 
results  from  them  in  written  work? 

It  has  been  urged  that  New  York  Point  should 
be  adopted  for  use  in  the  New  York  City  schools 
because  there  are  already  available  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  of  books  in  that  system. 
This  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  reflects  how 
frequently  textbooks  are  changed.  In  Chicago 
it  has  been  necessary  to  stereotype  plates  for 
two  different  texts  in  each  of  three  subjects; 
and  more  work  must  yet  be  done  in  the  printing 
department  as  the  authorized  books  of  the 
present  are  supplanted  by  improved  ones. 

In  entering  upon  Public  School  work  for  the 
blind,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  to  equip  a  printing  room, 
and  stereotype  and  print  text  books  from  its 
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authorized  list.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
present  list  of  New  York  Point  publications  con- 
tains many  names  to  be  found  in  the  authorized 
list  for  the  New  York  City  Schools.  But  if  a 
few  desired  texts  do  exist  in  the  New  York 
Point  system,  of  what  value  will  they  be  in  their 
present  imperfect  form? 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  E.  P.  Morford,  member 
of  the  1906  N.  Y.  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  Supt.  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  Brooklyn;  Treas.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

EBEN  P.  MORFORD 

I  am  a  blind  man  of  twenty-six  years  standing 
and  attended  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  four  years.  I  am  a  New  York  Pointer 
from  education  and  from  habit  and  an  American 
Brailleite  from  study  and  conviction. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  American 
Braille  for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  following  reasons:  Com- 
prehensive capitalization,  full  and  effective 
punctuation,  uncontracted  spelling  and  the 
ease  with  which  erasures  can  be  made. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Arthur  Jewell,  blind 
teacher  and  printer  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

ARTHUR  JEWELL 

Braille  Notation  of  Music. 

Braille  notation  of  music  has  at  least  as  many 
merits  as  are  possessed  by  the  literary  Braille, 
and  its  use  is  world  wide. 

This  notation  was  formed  in  the  main  by  Louis 
Braille  of  France;  since  his  time  additions  and 
changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  the  system  is  capable  of  expressing 
fully  and  definitely  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
staff  notation  which  is  used  by  the  seeing. 

Production  in  this  system  has  been  ample  and 
quite  rapid  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  There  are  now  in  stereotype  plates  in  this 
country  over  three  thousand  pieces  of  music  of 
every  grade  of  difficulty  and  for  all  the  instru- 
ments which  are  in  common  use.  The  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  alone  has  over  two  thousand 
pieces  comprising  12,000  separate  plates.  The 
demand  upon  this  store  of  music  is  great.  In  the 
two  years  ending  June  30th,  1908,  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  sold  56,000  pages  of  this 
music  in  1,300  orders  which  were  sent  to  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  Canada,  Alaska, 


Australia,  England,  and  to  some  other  countries 
of  the  world  which  I  do  not  now  remember. 

Two  main  features  of  the  notation  may  be 
noted;  first,  the  general  formation  of  the  char- 
acters, second,  their  number,  or  the  capacity  of 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

1.  Seven  fundamental  signs  express  the  tones 
of  the  musical  scale.  These  signs  in  their  sim- 
plest form  express  eighth  notes;  by  adding  dots 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  line  in  various  positions 
to  these  base  signs  all  the  different  note  values 
are  formed.  The  student  is  now  able  to  express 
56  notes  with  their  values  merely  by  memorizing 
fourteen  things,  seven  signs  and  seven  facts  con- 
cerning them.  The  seven  octave  signs  are  very 
simple  indeed;  the  largest  of  the  seven  signs  is 
that  for  the  third  octave,  consisting  of  three  dots 
in  a  perpendicular  line;  of  the  other  six,  three 
are  one  dot,  and  three  two  dots;  they  are  all 
half-space  characters  only  one  point  in  breadth, 
and  are  placed  immediately  before  the  notes. 
These  seven  very  serviceable  signs  are  used  again 
after  the  notes,  five  for  the  fingers,  one  for  the 
dot,  and  one  for  the  triplet.  The  signs  for  rests 
and  intervals  are  also  very  simple  in  construction, 
all  of  them  being  of  few  points  and  small  compass. 
We  now  have  the  five  principal  classes  of 
signs  which  form  the  body  of  any  notation  of 
music,  notes,  rests,  intervals,  octaves  and  finger 
marks.  Before  going  further  I  will  say  that  the 
designation  and  arrangement  of  characters  in 
these  five  principal  classes  of  signs  is  so  simple,  so 
natural  and  convenient  as  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Braille  notation  of  music  no 
matter  what  other  literary  systems  may  come 
into  being. 

The  characters  for  these  same  five  principal 
classes  in  the  New  York  Point  notation  are  of 
necessity  all  large  and  complex  of  formation. 
The  signs  for  octaves,  fingers,  and  intervals,  are 
three  points  in  length  while  those  for  notes  and 
rests  are  four  points  long.  The  system  is  some- 
what relieved  of  cumbrous  signs  by  letting  the 
fundamental  signs  two  points  in  length  express 
the  notes  where  many  of  the  same  value  occur 
in  succession;  but  in  the  bulk  of  written  music 
the  notes  are  not  of  like  duration;  their  value 
changes  frequently,  and  this  increases  the  use 
of  the  large  and  many  pointed  characters  of  the 
New  York  system. 

There  are  two  ways  of  writing  New  York 
Point  music;  by  open  spacing,  two  point  space 
between  characters,  or  by  close  spacing,  one 
point  space  between  characters.  The  latter 
method  is  preferred  by  the  printer,  and  where 
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it  is  employed  the  line  becomes  so  full  of  dots 
and  requires  such  close  inspection  by  the  reader 
that  he  finds  it  harrowing  in  the  extreme,  and 
where  he  can,  he  turns  for  relief  to  the  more  open 
Braille  notation. 

2.  Advocates  of  the  New  York  Point  have 
made  objection  to  the  Braille  as  being  deficient 
in  the  number  of  single  characters  and  therefore 
poorly  equipped  to  form  a  notation  such  as  that 
of  music  which  requires  a  large  number  of  sym- 
bols. It  has  been  said  that  about  140  signs  are 
necessary  to  a  complete  notation  of  music;  that 
to  express  these  the  Braille  furnishes  only  63 
single  characters,  while  the  New  York  Point  sup- 
plies an  unlimited  number.  The  New  York 
Point  will  supply  an  unlimited  number  of  single 
characters  if  no  regard  is  had  to  their  extension 
along  the  line.  There  are  in  the  New  York  Point 
120  characters  including  those  four  points  long, 
but  only  39  of  them  may  be  considered  as  tangi- 
ble or  as  convenient  in  reading  or  writing  as  the 
Braille  characters.  Of  necessity  two-thirds  of 
the  New  York  Point  characters  (81  in  number) 
are  four  points  in  length  and  therefore  very  com- 
plex in  construction  when  compared  with  the 
Braille  characters  which  are  of  few  points  and 
small  in  compass. 

In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Braille  nota- 
tion of  music  it  was  seen  that  in  writing  notes 
and  rests  each  sign  might  be  used  to  express  two 
rhythmic  values,  a  large  and  a  small  value.  It 
has  been  found  also  that  seven  other  signs  might 
be  put  to  more  than  one  use.  This  double 
signification  of  the  characters  in  the  musical 
notation  causes  no  confusion  or  doubt  as  to 
their  meaning. 

With  your  leave  I  will  review  briefly  the  differ- 
ent symbols  of  the  Braille  notation,  and  we  will 
see  just  how  far  the  63  single  characters  of  the 
Braille  serve  to  indicate  the  140  markings  re- 
quired in  the  writing  of  music. 

By  actual  count  we  find  that  the  Braille  nota- 
tion expresses  102  distinct  markings  by  means 
of  single-space  characters;  furthermore,  these 
markings  include  all  that  most  frequently  recur 
in  the  writing  of  music,  namely,  56  notes,  8  rests, 
7  intervals,  7  octaves,  five  fingers,  the  triplet 
mark,  the  dot,  3  accidentals,  slur,  staccato,  turn, 
grace-note,  trill,  repeat,  word-sign,  release  word, 
number  sign,  dal  segno,  group,  retaining  sign, 
discontinuance  sign,  and  musical  hyphen.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  these  are  the  symbols 
that  most  frequently  recur  in  the  writing  of 
music. 

In  the  New  York  Point  notation  the  39  char- 
acters which  correspond  in  area  to  the  Braille 


cell,  express  42  markings,  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  number  indicated  by  the  single  Braille 
characters.  About  20  marks  of  expression  which 
are  indicated  in  New  York  Point  by  arbitrary 
signs,  are  expressed  in  Braille  by  the  ordinary 
lettering  of  the  Staff  notation, —  a  great  advan- 
tage to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Thus  we  have  accounted  for  120  symbols 
of  the  musical  notation ;  the  20  marks  or  so  that 
still  remain  are  expressed  in  Braille  by  compound 
signs  made  by  combining  two  or  more  single 
characters  in  an  uncommon  order.  Here  let 
us  note  the  important  fact  that  these  last  named 
signs  are  of  infrequent  recurrence. 

We  may  observe  in  conclusion  that  throughout 
the  development  of  the  Braille  notation  of  music 
a  remarkable  simplicity  of  the  symbols  is  pre- 
served; even  the  compound  signs  appear  simple 
in  construction  when  compared  with  the  New 
York  Point  characters  four  points  long,  which 
have  been  termed,  and  I  think  properly,  "the 
night-mare  of  the  system."  The  characters 
of  the  Braille  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
literary  notation,  and  fully  meet  the  greater 
requirements  of  music  without  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  system. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  W.  H.  Patrick,  President 
of  the  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club  of  New 
York. 

W.  H.  PATRICK. 

In  all  the  progressive  schools  for  the  blind  a 
strong  point  is  now  being  made  of  business 
training,  especially  for  boys.  All  schools  insist 
upon  a  thorough  and  complete  training  for 
business,  one  school  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
provide  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  practice. 

When  I  first  went  blind  I  studied  New  York 
Point.  I  worked  at  it  fairly  well.  I  took  it  up 
principally  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  write 
business  memoranda.  I  tried  it  and  I  dropped 
it  for  the  reason  that  a  business  man,  particu- 
larly when  listening  to  or  talking  to  some  one 
with  whom  he  is  doing  work,  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  find  one,  two  or  three  cells  in  which  to 
make  one  letter.  I  leave  that  to  you  gentlemen 
to  experiment  with.  If  you  will  shut  your  eyes 
and  try  to  find  whether  it  is  easier  to  make  a 
letter  in  one  hole  or  in  three  separate  ones, 
you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  did. 

I  purchased  the  tablet  that  has  been  referred 
to  as  costing  fifty  cents.  Later  I  studied  Braille 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  Braille 
tablet  for  seventy-five  cents  —  not  $1.75,  but 
seventy-five  cents.  Whether  I  was  let  in  on  the 
ground  floor  or  not  I  am  not  sure,  but  the  tablet 
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I  bought  was  certainly  worth  $1.00  extra, 
although  they  did  not  charge  the  other  dollar. 

I  find  Braille  a  perfectly  feasible  system  for  a 
man  to  use  for  business  purposes,  and  when  we 
train  the  blind  children  who  are  to  be  the  blind 
business  men  and  women  of  the  future  we  must 
give  them  something  that  they  can  use  while 
listening  or  talking  to  the  persons  with  whom 
they  are  doing  business. 

The  Chairman:  Next  we  will  hear  from 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

MISS  WINIFRED  HOLT. 

The  following  letter  is  to  Mr.  Palmer  but  Miss 
Keller  wished  me  to  read  it: 

HELEN  KELLER'S  letter  to 

A.  Emerson  Palmer,  Esq., 
Secretary  Board  of  Education. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  appear  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  on  March  the  24th.  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  these  many  years  in  the  question 
of  raised  types,  not  so  much  for  my  own  ad- 
vantage (I  read  all  the  systems)  as  for  that  of 
the  large  number  of  blind  persons  who  may  not 
share  my  good  fortune.  I  understand  that  you 
are  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  American 
Braille  and  New  York  Point.  Between  these 
two  systems,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no 
question  when  the  facts  are  all  properly  pre- 
sented to  you. 

I  have  always  found  New  York  Point  a  diffi- 
cult, unsatisfactory  system.  I  object  to  it  as  it 
appears  in  most  books  which  I  have  seen  be- 
cause it  does  not  use  capitals,  apostrophes  and 
hyphens.  This  sometimes  spoils  the  sense  for 
the  reader.  But  it  has  a  worse  effect  upon  the 
young  pupil.  He  is  liable  to  get  an  imperfect 
idea  of  capitalization  and  punctuation.  I  have 
received  letters  written  on  the  ordinary  ink 
typewriter  from  blind  persons  which  contained 
errors  significantly  like  the  defects  of  New  York 
Point,  and  I  can  not  but  believe  that  this  illiter- 
acy is  traceable  to  their  habitual  use  of  a  de- 
fective mode  of  punctographic  writing  during 
school  years. 

It  is  true,  the  makers  of  New  York  Point  have 
devised  capitals;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  this 
very  winter  the  State  Library  at  Albany  was 
trying  to  decide  upon  a  suitable  capital  sign. 
Forty  years  after  this  system  was  supposed  to 
be  "perfected,"  it  is  still  in  an  undecided  state! 


The  capitals,  when  they  are  used  are  not  always 
unequivocal.  I  have  often  mistaken  D  for  j, 
I  for  b  and  Y  for  double  oo  in  signatures,  and  I 
waste  time  looking  at  initial  letters  over  and 
over  again.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  signs 
for  hyphen  and  apostrophe  that  I  have  found 
because  they  are  cumbersome.  It  is  possible 
to  mistake  the  apostrophe  for  ou,  especially  in 
proper  names. 

New  York  Point  is  much  harder  for  me  to 
read  than  American  Braille.  It  wears  my 
reading  finger  more  to  travel  over  letters  three 
dots  wide  and  two  high  as  they  are  in  New  York 
Point  than  over  letters  two  dots  wide  and  three 
high  as  they  are  in  American  Braille.  Also, 
it  is  a  most  trying  task  to  decipher  many  letters 
which  I  get  in  New  York  Point.  The  writers 
evidently  have  trouble  either  with  the  system 
or  the  machine.  Of  the  letters  I  receive  in 
the  two  systems,  a  far  larger  proportion  are  well 
written  in  American  Braille. 

I  note,  too,  that  in  the  great  world  of  the 
blind  New  York  Point  is  a  provincialism.  The 
machines  for  it  are  made  only  in  New  York, 
and  write  only  New  York  Point.  On  the  other 
hand,  machines  for  Braille  are  made  in  Germany, 
France,  England  and  America.  I  have  owned 
American  and  German  Braille  writers  which 
place  me  in  communication  with  people  all  over 
the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  in  all  important  respects 
American  Braille  is  superior  to  New  York  Point 
because  it  meets  completely  the  needs  of  capi- 
talization, punctuation,  legibility  and  physical 
ease  of  reading. 

With  high  regards,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Helen  Keller. 

(Miss  Holt  continued.) 

Your  Board  is  making  every  effort  to  live  up 
to  your  ideal  of  giving  the  blind  child  an  equal 
chance  in  the  public  schools  with  the  sighted 
child.  The  only  radical  difference  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  seeing  should  be  in  their 
appliances,  hence  you  are  weighing  the  question 
of  which  tools  to  give  them  for  if  they  are  to  be 
treated  fairly  you  must  give  them  the  most  up 
to  date  and  adequate  apparatus. 

For  years  in  Japan,  England  and  elsewhere, 
for  some  time  in  Chicago,  the  problem  which  we 
consider  has  been  decided  by  giving  the  blind 
children  in  the  schools  for  the  sighted,  Japanese, 
English  and  American  Braille;  all  of  these 
Brailles  are  first  cousins,  so  that  the  blind  child 
who    learns    our    form, —  the    most    scientific 
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adaptation  of  Braille  —  can,  with  little  study 
read  the  books  which  are  printed  all  over  the 
world.  As  postage  for  the  blind  is  free  now  in 
some  places,  and  probably  soon  will  be  so  gen- 
erally, the  blind  who  are  cruelly  cut  off  from 
the  sights  of  our  beautiful  world  can  still  have 
the  consolation  of  many  foreign  books  which 
can  make  them  the  companions  of  the  wise  men 
and  women  of  all  the  ages. 

The  Brailles  are  being  continually  modified, 
and  it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  hope  that,  in  time, 
we  may  have  a  world  Braille  which  will  be  prac- 
tically our  present  up  to  date  version  now  used 
in  Chicago,  Boston  and  elsewhere  wherever 
education  of  blind  children  is  kept  on  a  par  of 
excellence  with  that  of  the  seeing.  The  New 
York  Point,  however,  is  confined  to  a  few  states 
in  America,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  other 
print.  The  blind  man  who  has  learned  it,  and 
happens  to  stray  from  his  native  heath,  must 
either  go  bookless,  or  labor  to  acquire  a  new 
and  entirely  different  alphabet.  Is  the  burden 
of  the  blind  not  sufficient  without  adding  this? 

In  selecting  a  type  to  educate  our  blind  we 
must  choose  that  one  which  offers  them  the 
largest  field  of  usefulness  and  self-help.  They 
must  learn  to  read  and  write  so  accurately  that 
their  English  can  in  all  respects  compare  with 
that  of  the  sighted  in  the  business,  political  and 
intellectual  world.  Because  Braille  is  adequate 
to  educate  them  to  this  degree  of  efficiency,  it  is 
now  employed  —  according  to  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  —  in  twenty  schools, 
while  New  York  Point,  owing  to  its  lack  in 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  clearness,  and 
the  physical  as  well  as  mental  strain  its  reading 
imposes  on  the  blind,  has  been  abandoned  in 
those  schools  which  keep  most  abreast  with 
the  times.  Mr.  Green,  Superintendent  and 
teacher  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
writes,  "The  New  York  Point  system  was 
dropped  simply  because  it  was  found  deficient 
in  many  respects,  especially  in  music."  Music 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  blind.  Braille 
music  is  the  same  throughout  the  world.  And 
where  a  blind  musician  leaves  the  ranks  of  the 
commonplace  and  a  limited  repetoir,  Braille  is 
essential  for  progress. 

Of  course,  we  should  have  sight-singing  for 
our  blind  in  the  public  schools  only  our  blind 
children  would  not  read  with  their  two  eyes,  but 
instead  with  their  ten  eyes. 

The  blind  make  admirable  secretaries  and 
stenographers.  These  notes  were  taken  and 
written  by  one.     We   have   several   blind   ste- 


nographers here  to-night;  one  of  them  is  em- 
ployed on  technical  work  for  a  lawyer.  These 
shorthand  notes  were  taken  in  Braille. 

If  we  keep  our  ideal  of  giving  a  fair  chance  to 
the  blind,  can  we  afford  to  retain  a  system  which 
has  been  amply  proved  by  experts  —  including 
Helen  Keller  —  to  be  inadequate  in  the  reading 
and  writing  of  English,  in  music,  and  without  a 
shorthand  system,  and  which  is  also  unrelated 
to  any  of  the  prints  in  the  world?  Should  we 
do  this  because  the  hapless  blind  child  has  a 
heritage  of  New  York  Point  books  in  the 
libraries? 

Do  we  force  the  seeing  child  to  read  anything 
but  the  best  printed  and  up  to  date  text  books? 
Some  of  the  Board  of  Education's  own  text 
books  can  be  had  in  Braille.  There  are  already 
many  publications  in  it,  and  money  for  more. 

We  have  before  us  a  great  opportunity  of 
service;  if  we  start  model  methods  of  education 
we  will  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
how  to  lift  from  pitiful  ignorance  and  discontent 
a  crowd  of  forgotten  and  hopeless  blind  children, 
and  how  best  to  give  them  a  chance  with  the 
other  sons  of  men.  Let  us  equip  them  so  well 
and  with  such  sound  weapons  for  their  fight  that 
they  may  develop  to  the  utmost  whatsoever 
capacity  God  may  have  given  them,  so  that 
despite  their  handicap,  they  may  win  out  side 
by  side  with  their  seeing  schoolmates,  and  find 
"Light  through  Work." 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Supt.  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  formerly  Supt.  N.  Y.  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Secretary  of  the  1906  N.  Y.  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

0.  H.  BURRITT 

The  first  speaker  stated  that  Braille  slates 
cost  $1.75:  we  will  furnish  them  for  $1.00; 
the  Perkins  Institution,  for  $1.10. 

You  have  been  told  that  it  would  cost  at  least 
$300,000  to  reproduce  the  literature  now  avail- 
able in  New  York  Point,  and  the  inference  was 
made  that,  should  you  adopt  the  American 
Braille  system,  you  would  be  under  enormous 
expense.  The  gentleman  is  here  who  for 
several  years  has  embossed  the  plates  from  which 
many  of  these  books  were  printed.  He  has  made 
a  careful  computation,  and  he  tells  me  that  it 
will  not  cost  over  $60,000  to  reproduce  this 
literature.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  gentlemen, 
to  stop  upon  this  argument.  You  have  been 
led  to  infer  that  there  is  not  much  literature 
available  in  American  Braille.     I  have  not  time 
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to  read  to  you  this  list,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
and  which  I  shall  hand  to  you  with  other  ex- 
hibits, of  twenty-six  finely  printed  pages  con- 
taining over  700  titles  of  books  already  in  print 
in  American  Braille,  many  of  them  available 
through  the  American  Printing  House  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  In  this  list  are  modern  text 
books  in  arithmetic,  in  geography,  an  excellent 
selection  of  school  readers,  a  good  list  of  United 
States  history  texts,  and  soon  through  the  list; 
spelling  books  have  not  been  omitted.  These 
books,  gentlemen,  are  available  at  this  moment. 
The  implication  has  been  made  that  they  are  not. 
Here  are  the  lists  with  prices  attached. 

One  reason  adduced  why  the  New  York  Point 
system  should  be  adopted  in  the  schools  of  your 
city  is  that  it  is  taught  in  both  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  this  state.  I  was  Superintendent 
of  the  school  at  Batavia  for  nearly  six  years  and, 
wh'\e  New  York  Point  is  taught  primarily, 
American  Braille  is  also  taught  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  of  the  school;  and  before  I  left  it 
was  being  seriously  considered  whether  this 
system  should  not  be  universally  used.  There 
is  at  Batavia  not  only  a  machine  for  producing 
New  York  Point  plates,  but  by  its  side  is  the 
machine  invented  by  Mr.  Hall  for  making 
Braille  plates,  purchased  by  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Gardner  Fuller. 

The  advocates  of  the  New  York  Point  system 
have  told  you  that  they  have  already  two  forms 
of  capital  letters.  You  have  also  been  told  that 
a  suggestion  has  recently  emanated  from  the 
State  Library  at  Albany  that  a  third  and  much 
simpler  form  of  capital  letter  be  adopted.  Why? 
Evidently  neither  of  the  two  forms  in  existence 
has  proven  satisfactory.  The  official  form 
recognized  by  the  sponsor  or  the  system  is  that 
which  appears  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
New  York  City  Institution  —  so  complicated 
and  so  cumbersome  a  form  that  it  has  not  been 
generally  used  in  New  York  Point  books.  You 
have  heard  from  the  college  student  with  a 
highly  trained  tactile  sense,  that  the  larger  dot, 
or  "fat"  capitals  can  be  distinguished:  you  have 
also  heard  about  another  gentleman  who  read 
the  Bible  entirely  through  without  discovering 
them.  Just  before  I  came  to  this  hearing,  I 
conducted  a  simple  but  an  interesting  and 
instructive  experiment.  We  have  at  Overbrook 
two  boys  who,  until  last  year,  were  at  Batavia, 
where  they  had  been  trained  first  to  read  and 
to  write  the  New  York  Point  system.  Both 
had,  however,  learned  Braille.  Since  coming 
to  Overbrook  they  have  used  Braille  almost 
exclusively.     I  put  before  them  a  text  in  New 


York  Point  and  had  them  read  it  aloud.  I 
asked  them  if  the  capital  letters  were  there. 
They  said,  "No."  "Are  you  sure?"  I  asked. 
"There  are  certainly  none  there,"  was  their 
confident  reply.  They  were  there,  gentlemen, 
these  "fat"  capitals,  but  they  were  not  discovered. 
To  distinguish  these  larger  dot  capitals  by  the 
touch  is  exceedingly  difficult  and,  for  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  in  New  York  Point 
has  been  referred  to  as  available  for  schools. 
Fortunately  only  yesterday  I  had  that  diction- 
ary out  and  examined  it.  Gentlemen,  the  Point 
dictionary  at  $50  is  not  owned  by  half  the 
schools  using  New  York  Point,  and  half  of  those 
who  own  it  don't  use  it;  and  the  reason  is  that 
the  type  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  delicate 
fingers  can  read  it. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  rejection  by 
your  Committee  of  New  York  Point  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  the  work  of  the  last  forty  years. 
Gentlemen,  a  very  considerable  body  of  litera- 
ture in  American  Braille  has  been  produced 
during  these  forty  years,  and  none  of  that  will 
be  lost. 

You  have  heard  that  the  Bible  is  available 
in  New  York  Point.  I  have  recently  carefully 
inspected  a  copy  of  the  first  and  the  twenty- 
third  Psalms  in  this  type,  in  which  appears  not  a 
single  capital  letter,  a  hyphen,  or  an  apostrophe — 
a  piece  of  literature  that,  as  a  model  of  English, 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  public  school  any- 
where. We  have  no  complete  Bible  in  Ameri- 
can Braille,  but,  gentlemen,  what  we  have  is 
correctly  printed.  (Applause.)  We  have  the 
four  Gospels;  we  have  the  Psalms,  complete; 
we  have  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  a  part  of  Numbers. 
And  in  the  New  York  Point  Bible,  in  eleven 
volumes,  you  find  capitals  that  few  blind  read- 
ers notice,  you  find  no  hyphens,  no  apostrophes, 
practically  no  punctuation.  And  people  so 
trained  incline  to  write  on  the  typewriter  just 
that  way,  with  no  punctuation  and  no  capitals! 

I  want  to  remind  the  former  Batavia  student 
now  in  college  that  when  he  desired  to  study 
Greek  I  sent  to  Boston  for  a  set  of  books  printed 
in  American  Braille  —  not  in  New  York  Point. 

A  teacher,  who  later  stereotyped  a  great  deal 
of  music  and  literature  at  the  Batavia  school 
once  said  to  me :  "  While  I  was  acting  as  a  supply 
teacher  to  the  advanced  pupils,  1  was  discouraged 
with  the  way  the  pupils  wrote  New  York  Point 
—  no  capitals,  no  commas,  no  hyphens,  the  only 
punctuation,  a  period.  I  started  out  to  insist  on 
correct  capitalization  and  full  punctuation;  but, 
after  I  had  learned  how  difficult  it  is,  I  aban- 
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doned  the  effort  as  the  other  teachers  had  done." 
Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  you  want  for  the 
pupils  of  your  schools  a  type  which  is  a  model 
of  correct  English:  such  a  model  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country  in  American  Braille  alone. 

The  Chairman:  Your  time  is  up.  Frank  H. 
Hall,  inventor  of  the  Hall-Braille  Writer,  former 
Supt.  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

FRANK  H.  HALL. 

Mr.  President,  nineteen  years  ago  I  was  con- 
fronted with  exactly  the  problem  with  which 
you  are  confronted  to-day.  I  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  take  charge  of  a 
blind  school.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  work  what- 
ever, having  been  engaged  for  the  thirty  preced- 
ing years  as  a  teacher  or  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Illinois.  I  was  anxious  to  do  the  right 
thing,  just  as  you  are.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  was  best  for  the  blind  pupils.  I  think  I 
was  thoroughly  honest  in  that  effort,  and  I  know 
you  are.  You  simply  want  to  know  what  is 
best  for  the  children.  I  wanted  to  know  that. 
Possibly  the  story  of  my  research  may  help  you. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  I  began  the  study  of  the 
problem  whose  solution  is  sought  by  this  Com- 
mittee. I  visited  Boston,  I  met  my  friend  Smith 
who  is  the  inventor  of  the  American  Braille, 
I  met  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  of  blessed  memory.  I 
spent  a  delightful  few  days  at  the  Boston  school 
and  saw,  gentlemen,  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  merits  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Smith  had 
invented,  and  which  was  not  in  use  anywhere 
outside  of  the  Boston  school.  I  was  impressed 
rather  favorably  with  it.  But  my  journey  did 
not  end  at  Boston.  I  came  next  to  New  York, 
and  I  listened  to  the  exact  story  that  you  have 
listened  to  here  to-night;  and  I  was  captivated 
with  it.  It  seemed  to  me  so  reasonable.  The 
same  space,  you  know,  less  cost  for  books,  which 
then  were  much  more  expensive  than  now.  Then 
the  types  had  to  be  set.  Now,  we  knock  the 
letters  into  a  piece  of  brass  like  that  (exhibiting 
sample),  four  a  second,  and  print  the  sheets 
at  the  rate  of  one  sheet  a  second.  Why  this 
matter  of  printing  books  now  is  nothing  very, 
very  serious,  and  if  you  were  stricken  blind  to- 
day and  the  systems  were  put  before  you  and  you 
found  an  open  system  like  that  that  you  could 
tell  the  letters  —  I  have  had  a  blind  man  sixty 
years  old  learn  to  read  the  Braille  well  —  if 
you  could  have  such  letters  as  that  put  before 
you  in  comparison  with  such  as  that  (indicating) 
—  a  sand  paper  specimen!  you  would  n't  hesi- 
tate more  than  one  minute  as  to  which  you 
would  take.     But  I  am  getting  away  from  my 


story.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
that  conclusion. 

I  visited  New  York  and  was  told  of  the  merits 
of  New  York  Point.  So  well  was  this  matter 
presented  by  the  advocates  of  the  latter  system 
that  I  was  convinced  of  its  superiority  and  went 
away  from  this  city  feeling  that  I  had  struck  the 
right  thing,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate 
for  me  that  I  did  not  stop  in  the  Boston  school. 
I  found  this  system  in  the  Philadelphia  school, 
and  in  Baltimore  again.  I  found  it  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  the  school  and  in  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  After  leaving 
Boston  I  heard  nothing  but  praise  for  New  York 
Point.  I  learned  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville  that  books 
printed  in  New  York  Point  could  be  obtained 
for  use  in  the  school  which  I  was  to  take  charge 
of  without  a  cent's  cost  to  Illinois,  but  books  in 
Braille  could  not  be  so  procured  there  or  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  then  went  to  work  in 
Jacksonville  in  Illinois.  New  York  Point  had 
been  adopted  before  that.  In  only  two  schools 
was  Braille  used,  in  Boston,  American  Braille 
and  in  St.  Louis,  nothing  but  English  Braille. 

I  soon  discovered  that  Braille  slates  had  been 
brought  into  my  school  by  the  older  pupils  and 
that  they  were  using  them  without  being  in- 
structed so  to  do  by  their  teacher,  and  that 
without  exception  —  without  exception  —  I  say 
it  thoughtfully  and  advisedly  —  those  who 
were  familiar  with  both  systems  preferred  the 
Braille  and  besought  me  to  throw  out  the  New 
York  Point  and  to  put  in  the  Braille.  I  insisted 
that  as  the  New  York  Point  was  the  authorized 
system  both  in  that  school  and  in  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York 
system  must  be  the  system  employed  in  our 
school.  I  have  been  accused  of  confiscating  the 
Braille  slates  brought  in  by  the  pupils.  As  to 
the  falsity  or  accuracy  of  this  statement,  my 
memory  does  not  serve  me. 

At  length  it  dawned  on  me  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  a  machine  that  could  be 
used  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  for  writing  a 
punctographic  system.  At  first  I  thought  of 
making  one  to  write  New  York  Point,  but  when 
I  took  into  consideration  that  the  letters  of  that 
system  were  not  of  uniform  length  and  that  each 
Braille  character  occupied  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  longitudinal  space  as  any  other  char- 
acter, I  determined  to  attempt  the  easier  task. 
And  when  my  good  friend  said  to  me,  "If  you 
can  make  a  machine  to  write  Braille,  can't  you 
make  a  machine  to  write  New  York  Point?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  when  you  make  your  letters  of  uni- 
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form  length."  I  said,  "When  they  made  the 
first  typewriter  ever  made  the  first  thing  they 
had  to  do  was  to  make  the  letters  of  uniform 
length."  The  "i"  in  the  Remington  occupies 
exactly  the  same  space  as  the  "m,"  as  you  well 
know.  It  seemed  to  me  that  was  the  only 
proper  system  on  which  to  attempt  to  make  a 
machine  to  write  for  the  blind.  I  determined 
to  invent  a  machine  to  write  Braille,  and  when 
my  pupils  found  this  out  you  should  have  heard 
the  expressions  of  joy!  If  they  could  just  have 
the  Braille  typewriter! 

This  was  accomplished  in  May,  1892,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  machine  was  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  next  step  was  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine that  would  write  a  metal  plate.  This 
avoided  the  setting  of  metal  type  or  casting  from 
a  metal  form.  After  months  of  experiment, 
the  machine  now  known  as  the  stereotype 
maker  was  made  and  is  still  in  existence.  Mr. 
Jewell  was  the  first  to  make  a  plate  in  this  way 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  he  has  the 
machine  to-day,  and  he  says  the  expense  of 
keeping  it  in  repair  has  not  been  over  five  dollars, 
and  the  machine  was  built  early  in  1893.  The 
machines  do  not  get  out  of  order.  They  are  so 
simple  they  cannot  get  out  of  order.  We 
have  good  print,  and  have  followed  this  up,  and 
have  now  applied  a  motor  to  the  machine,  so 
that  the  work  is  done  by  the  electric  motor, 
and  all  the  fingers  have  to  do  is  to  select  the 
keys,  and  they  do  it  almost  as  fast  as  you  can 
play  a  piano,  working  up  to  four  and  one-fifth 
letters  a  second.  This  machine  was  introduced 
in  the  schools  at  Jacksonville,  St.  Louis,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  later  at  Boston  and  Chicago. 
From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  these  ma- 
chines music  has  been  printed  which  is  sold  at  two 
cents  a  page,  and  there  is  as  much  on  a  page  —  I 
am  not  quite  sure  on  this  point  —  there  is  as 
much  on  a  page  of  piano  music  as  on  an  ink 
printed  page.     Is  that  right,  Jewell? 

Mr.  Arthur  Jewell:  Yes.  There  is  more 
on  a  given  area. 

Mr.  Hall:  More  on  a  given  area  in  Braille  than 
in  ink  print.  I  began  selling  it  at  a  cent  a  page. 
It  can  be  made  to  sell  at  one  cent  a  page.  Many 
thousand  pages  were  sent  out  at  two  cents  a  page, 
and  it  is  used  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
And  several  institutions  (five  I  think)  that  use 
the  New  York  Point  in  literary  work  insist  on 
Braille  for  music.  And  in  one  institution  which 
my  wife  and  I  visited  a  year  ago  where  they  were 
forced  to  use  New  York  Point,  the  high  school 
teacher  and  another  teacher  told  us  they  were 


out  of  patience  because  they  could  not  have 
the  Braille  system  in  their  school. 

Since  each  letter  and  punctuation  mark  in 
Braille  is  written  in  one  cell  errors  in  the  brass 
plates  can  be  easily  corrected.  Suppose  you 
write  an  "e"  instead  of  an  "o" — you  just 
simply  knock  down  the  brass  point  and  bring 
up  the  right  ones.  In  every  place  where  a 
wrong  letter  has  been  written  it  can  be  corrected 
in  an  instant  and  printed  just  as  well  as  though 
the  error  had  not  been  made.  Suppose  it  was  a 
New  York  Point  letter,  and  you  put  a  letter  of 
one  point  in  length  where  there  ought  to  be  a 
letter  of  three  points  —  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  You  have  to  follow  it  out  for  the  whole 
line,  and  perhaps  for  the  whole  paragraph,  to 
correct  it. 

I  have  said  before  that  in  1890  there  were 
two  schools  in  the  United  States  using  Braille  — 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  supported  by  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  offered  at  that  time  to  put  New 
York  Point  books  into  all  the  schools  without 
cost.  This  institution  has  for  it  trustees  the 
superintendents  of  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  up  to  this  date  a  bare  majority 
of  them  have  been  in  favor  of  New  York  Point, 
so  that  that  institution  with  its  $10,000  back  of 
it  has  put  out  all  this  matter  in  New  York  Point, 
while  the  Braille  matter  that  has  been  put  out 
has  been  put  out  at  private  expense  or  at  the 
expense  of  a  fund  in  Boston  in  which  there 
are  now  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  be  spent  in  this  kind  of  print  where  they  are 
printing  four  characters  a  second. 

Braille  books  at  that  time  could  be  obtained 
only  by  buying  or  making  them.  Perhaps 
next  year  when  the  board  gets  together  again 
if  they  will  vote  that  Braille  books  be  made  at 
the  printing  house  that  will  be  changed.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap,  Braille  has  gained  and  the 
New  York  Point  has  constantly  lost,  as  was 
shown  by  Superintendent  Jones  of  Jacksonville 
using  for  that  purpose  the  years  1894  and  1907. 
You  will  remember  what  he  showed  about  that. 

Let  us  make  another  comparison.  Let  us 
take  1890  and  1909.  1890  is  the  year  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  work,  and  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  schools  using  Braille 
has  not  been  185%  as  Mr.  Jones  says,  but  1,000 
%  in  the  number  of  schools  that  are  using  Braille 
in  nineteen  years. 

Three  cities  have  inaugurated  the  wise  plan, 
and  it  is  a  very  wise  one,  of  teaching  blind  children 
in  classes  in   the  public  schools.     Oh,  I  think 
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the  method  of  segregating  the  blind,  keeping 
them  together  for  twelve  years,  as  they  do  in 
some  schools,  letting  them  forget  their  homes, 
keeping  them  not  with  the  class  with  whom 
they  will  live  after  they  leave  school,  cutting 
them  off  from  society  —  I  think  it  is  the  greatest 
mistake  that  was  ever  made.  The  public 
school  is  the  place  to  educate  a  blind  boy,  associ- 
ating him  with  the  people  with  whom  he  will 
associate  when  he  leaves  school. 

Three  cities  have  inaugurated  the  plan  of 
teaching  the  blind  in  public  schools.  Each  of 
those  cities  uses  Braille  exclusively.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  State  School 
uses  New  York  Point,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  in  the  Racine  school  was  selected  from  the 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  familiar  in  the  beginning 
with  New  York  Point  only. 

In  no  single  instance  that  I  can  learn  has  Braille 
been  adopted  in  a  school  and  replaced  by  New 
York  Point.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
many  schools.  New  York  Point  has  been  re- 
placed by  Braille.  And  nearly  every  new  school 
in  the  last  ten  years  has  adopted  Braille. 

The  New  York  Point  was  used  for  many  years 
in  the  Pittsburg  school  and  was  replaced  by 
Braille.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg 
school  says  that  the  reason  for  the  change  was 
that  "he  believed  American  Braille  superior  in 
every  respect  to  all  other  types  for  the  blind. 
My  experience  was  based  on  twenty  years'  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  various  prints  for  the 
blind.  The  change  in  type  here  has  been  highly 
satisfactory.  As  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Braille  over  the  New  York  Point  any  impar- 
tial teacher  who  has  used  both  systems  will  tell 
you  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Braille  to 
read  and  write  and  to  correct." 

Superintendent  Green  of  Missouri  says: 
"  I  have  found  the  Braille  to  be  the  only  system 
which  presents  correct  forms  of  writing  to  the 
child  so  that  he  obtains  the  same  ideas  of  correct 
writing  as  that  practiced  in  books  for  the  sighted. 

The  Chairman:  The  session  will  close  after 
the  remarks  by  Mr.  William  B.  Perry  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Amherst 
College  and  Harvard  Law  School.  Attorney  at 
Law  and  City  Solicitor  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
for  Year  1906. 

WILLIAM  B.  PERRY. 

In  my  varied  experience  as  a  blind  man  I 
have  learned  one  or  two  things  that  seem  to 
me  sound,  and  one  is  that  if  a  blind  man  is  going 
to  win  his  way  in  the  world  and  earn  his  liveli- 


hood he  must  compete  with  the  seeing  and  sub- 
mit his  work  to  the  same  standard  as  that 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  seeing.  This  is 
right.  His  work  ought  to  be  judged  on  its 
merit,  and  fall  or  stand  as  it  may  be  good  or  bad. 

If  a  man  is  to  cane  a  chair,  he  must  cane 
a  chair  that  is  worth  while,  or  he  has  no  place 
in  this  world  of  merit.  If  he  is  to  tune  a  piano 
he  must  tune  a  piano  that  is  worth  while,  and 
if  he  tries  a  case  in  court  and  loses  it  he  cannot 
go  to  his  client  and  say  "Excuse  me,  because  I 
am  blind."  This  won't  do.  He  must  try  his 
case  upon  its  merits  and  do  as  well  as  his  seeing 
competitor,  or  go  down  and  out.  This  is  the 
principle  that  every  blind  man  learns  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  walks  of  life. 

How  is  he  going  to  do  it?  This  is  the  problem 
that  every  blind  man  has  to  face  and  solve. 
Some  of  us  do  it.  The  odds  are  overwhelmingly 
against  us.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  a  blind  man 
can  hold  his  own.  Sometimes  he  is  endowed 
with  special  natural  powers  that  enable  him  to 
bridge  the  gaps,  so  to  speak.  There  are  not 
many  in  this  class.  Some  of  us  by  patient 
industry,  determination  and  all  the  other  quali- 
ties that  go  to  make  up  a  good  moral  outfit, 
sometimes  hold  our  own  with  our  seeing  competi- 
tors, simply  because  they  do  not  cultivate  these 
qualities  and  we  do.  A  moral  outfit  for  a  blind 
man  is  a  great  stock  in  trade,  and  everywhere  a 
blind  man  must  bear  this  in  mind.  Another 
great  source  of  strength  to  a  blind  man  that  helps 
him  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency  is  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  given  him  to  be  trained,  to  be 
educated  and  to  be  prepared  for  his  life.  He 
must  make  up  his  deficiency,  he  must  balance 
his  equation.  He  has  not  his  sight,  but  if  he 
can  do  something  better  than  the  other  man, 
it  may  make  up  for  his  lack  of  sight.  This  is  all 
the  philosophy  there  is  in  a  blind  man's  success. 

Now  if  he  must  make  up  his  deficiency,  if  he 
must  excel  in  some  particular,  how  is  he  going 
to  do  it?  My  claim  is,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  that  the  blind  man  should  have 
a  better  chance  in  this  world  for  training  and 
preparation  for  his  life  work  than  the  seeing  man. 
The  standard  of  his  education  and  training  must 
be  raised  at  any  rate  to  a  line  with  that  of  his 
seeing  fellow,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  higher 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  up  for  his  defi- 
ciency. 

It  is  a  great  and  difficult  problem.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  teach  blind  children,  but  if  you 
must  teach  them  more  and  better  than  you 
would    seeing    children,    it   takes   a   wonderful 
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teacher.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  teacher  the 
blind  boy  ought  to  have  if  he  is  to  make  up  his 
deficiency. 

Now  I  want  to  apply  this  principle  right  to 
the  work  in  hand.  This  Board  is  about  to  edu- 
cate the  blind  children  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  a  great  thing.  When  I  was  in  Amherst 
College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I  found  the 
thing  for  the  blind  man  to  do  was  to  rub  elbows 
with  his  seeing  brother,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Ii>  seems  to  me  right  to  puc  the  blind  children 
with  the  seeing  children.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  teachers?  Are  you  not  going  to 
give  them  as  efficient  teachers  as  you  do  the 
seeing  children?  In  this  City  of  New  York, 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  of  course  you  are, 
Gentlemen.  What  are  you  going  to  give 
them  lor  print?  Are  you  going  to  give  them 
something  that  does  not  use  capitals  or  apos- 
trophies  or  hyphens? 

You  have  listened  to  the  Principal  Emeritus 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  I 
respect  this  man  —  he  has  done  a  great  work 
—  but  when  he  addressed  this  Board  he  did  not 
say  what  was  exactly  fair.  He  said,  "We  have 
a  system  with  a  base  of  two  dots  that  can  be 
extended  to  three,  that  can  be  extended  to  four, 
that  can  be  extended  to  five."  That  is  true. 
"And,"  he  continued,  "we  can  get  hundreds  of 
characters."  He  could  go  on  and  say,  "We 
can  get  thousands  of  characters."  But  he  led 
this  committee  to  believe  these  characters  are 
feasible,  and  they  are  not,  and  I  can  prove  it, 
because  if  there  are  feasible  characters  for  capi- 
tals, apostrophies  and  hyphens  on  all  occasions 
why  does  he  not  use  them? 

You  have  had  the  testimony  of  Helen  Keller. 
She  had  read  the  system;  sometimes  she  finds 
capitals  and  sometimes  she  does  n't.  Confusion 
worse  confounded  I 

Are  you  gentlemen  going  to  inflict  this  sys- 
ten  —  that  is  the  right  word  —  inflict  this 
system  on  the  blind  children  you  are  going  to 
educate  in  the  public  schools?  This  system  has 
had  forty  years  to  put  in  capitals,  full  punctua- 
tion and  things  of  that  sort,  and  still  claims 
that  it  can  do  it,  but  does  not  do  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  just  as  Helen  Keller  stated, — 
when  the  signs  are  used  they  are  too  cumber- 
some to  be  read  and  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
out.  So  you  do  not  have  full  punctuation,  and 
capitalization.  Now  what  teacher  would  teach 
children  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  in 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks?  Why,  such 
a  teacher  would  be  rejected  in  a  minute. 


It  is  no  disgrace  to  this  system  to  be  relegated 
to  the  past.  I  learned  a  system  known  as 
the  line  type.  Thousand  of  dollars  went  into 
the  printing  of  line  books  and  not  a  book  is 
printed  in  that  type  to-day.  Why?  New  York 
Point  superseded  Line.  Why?  Because  it 
was  a  better  system.  That  is  why  it  had  to 
supersede  it.  Why  should  n't  it?  The  Bible 
was  printed  in  line  type  at  a  great  expense. 
"Ah,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  says, 
"we  have  it  in  line  type;  yes,  and  we  have 
it  in  Point,  and  now  we  want  to  stop."  You 
shouldn't  stop.  If  you  have  a  better  system 
to  print  the  Bible  in  let  us  have  it.  Why  not? 
Money  is  no  consideration  in  this.  It  is  not 
the  saving  of  a  dollar.  I  am  sure  that  this  com- 
mittee of  this  great  city  of  New  York  is  not 
going  to  decide  this  case  on  the  saving  of  a 
dollar. 

If  it  pleases  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men, this  is  our  position,  this  is  why  we  are 
here.  We  say  that  this  system  has  been  dis- 
credited. The  line  type  has  gone  and  now  this 
is  going,  because  the  Braille  system  is  the  better 
system,  because  it  uses  capitals,  punctuation  and 
everything  of  that  sort.  Best  of  all,  and  this  has 
not  been  brought  out  as  clearly  as  it  might  be, 
it  is  easier  to  read  and  can  be  read  with  greater 
accuracy.  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Because  I  have 
talked  with  men  whose  judgment  I  can  depend 
upon  in  this  case,  men  who  have  studied  the 
whole  subject,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  easier  to  read 
Braille  accurately  than  it  is  to  read  New  York 
Point.  There  has  been  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments tried  in  reading  three  vertical  dots  and 
three  horizontal  dots,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  three  horizontal  dots  cannot  be  read  with 
as  great  accuracy  as  three  vertical  dots.  You 
can  prove  it  by  submitting  the  test  to  blind 
children. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  here  to-night, 
we  people  from  Massachusetts,  to  help  on  the 
work  for  the  blind,  not  to  criticise  any  one.  We 
say  we  have  the  best  system  of  tangible  reading 
and  writing  available  at  the  present  time.  It 
can  be  read  with  greater  ease  and  greater 
accuracy  and  is  a  more  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive system.  Therefore,  irrespective  of  money, 
irrespective  of  press  work,  irrespective  of  all  the 
minor  phases  of  this  question,  we  want  good 
reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  children,  be- 
cause that  is  the  one  thing  more  than  anything 
else  that  is  going  to  help  them  gain  positions  in 
this  world  where  they  can  earn  their  livelihood. 


(To  be  continued  in  the  July  issue.) 


NATIONAL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS  AND  RULES.    REVISED  MARCH  1,  1909 

CHARTER  MEMBERS,    1908. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  which  compose  the  National  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  are  the  charter  members  of  the  Association. 

SCHOOLS.  LOCATION.  DIRECTOR   OF   ATHLETICS. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania Overbrook Phy.  Dir.  Norman  McDonald 

Illinois Jacksonville Phy.  Dir.  L.  E.  Mc  Glaughlin. 

Iowa  College Vinton Supt.  J.  E.  Vance. 

Kansas Kansas  City Supt.  N.  B.  Hall. 

Kentucky Louisville Ath.  Dir.  J.  D.  Gregory. 

Maryland Baltimore Supt.  J.  F.  Bledsoe. 

Massachusetts Boston Phy.  Dir.  J.  H.  Wright. 

Missouri St.  Louis Supt.  S.  M.  Green. 

Montana Boulder Supt.  L.  E.  Milligan. 

New  York Batavia Phy.  Dir.  C.  E.  Beeman 

Ohio Columbus Phy.  Dir.  F.  C.  Pixley. 

South  Dakota Gary Supt.  Dora  D.  Humburf. 

Washington Vancouver Prin.  B.  V.  L.  Wilson. 

Wisconsin Janesville Supt.  Harvey  Clark. 

Western  Pennsylvania Pittsburg Ath.  Dir.  R.  R.  Pratt. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  and  OFFICERS. 


1908. 

President,  Fred  C.  Pixley,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Secretary,  John  D.  Gregory,  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Treasurer,  Clarence   E.  Van  Dewalker,  Pennsylvania  Institution   for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania. 

1909. 
President,  Fred  C  Pixley,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Secretary,  John  D.  Gregory,  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Treasurer,  Norman  McDonald,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind  Trophy 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  deeply  interested  in  all  efforts  made  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  blind  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  In  the  hope  that  more  atten- 
tion may  be  paid  to  the  annual  interscholastic  competition  between  the  schools  for  the  blind  a 
banner  will  be  presented  to  the  victorious  school.  The  details  regulating  the  award  of  this  banner 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Rules.  The  money  for  the  prizes  was  contributed 
by  the  Economy  Club  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  is  hoped  that  other  organizations  will  take 
a  similar  practical  interest  in  these  athletic  contests. 

CONSTITUTION  AND   RULES. 

ARTICLE  I.  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  school 

AT  .  spirit  in  schools  for  the  blind,  bringing  them  into 

^E\TThlS    orgamzatlon    sha11    be    known  cioser   touch    with    one   another,    arousing   the 

as   the   National   Athletic   Association    op  spirit  0f  true  sportsmanship,  and  encouraging 

bCHOOLS  for  the  Blind.  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils  in  them. 

ARTICLE  II.  ARTICLE  III. 

Object. —  This  Association  is  organized  for  Conditions    of    Membership. —  Any    school 
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engaged  in  the  education  of  the  sightless  is  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  this  Association. 

Membership  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  President  of  the  Association.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  consider,  and  accept 
or  reject,  any  applicant.  A  registration  fee  of 
one  dollar  must  accompany  each  application  for 
membership  in  this  Association;  the  Treasurer 
will  refund  the  money  if  the  application  is  re- 
jected.* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Obligations. —  The  act  of  accepting  member- 
ship in  this  Association  shall  bind  each  member 
thereof  to  abide  by  its  Constitution,  By-laws  and 
Rules,  and  to  accept  all  decisions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Suspension. —  The  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend  any  member  for  failing  to 
abide  by  the  above  obligations. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Government. —  The  government  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  vested  in  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  three,  elected  annually  by  ballot,  each 
of  the  schools  composing  the  Association  having 
the  right  to  cast  one  ballot  for  each  vacancy 
which  exists  at  the  time  of  the  election ;  the  first 
election  to  be  held  on  November  the  first,  1908. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Election  of  Executive  Committee. —  One 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  annually,  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 
A  newly  elected  member  shall  take  the  office  left 
vacant  by  the  retiring  member. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Officers  of  the  Association. —  The  officers 
of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Sec- 
retary, and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  act  as  the 
Executive  Committee.** 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Executive 
Committee. —  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  and  amend  the  By- 
Laws  and  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  As- 
sociation, not  inconsistent  with  or  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 
The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  reject 
any  entries  for  competition  in  any  National 
Contest;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Com- 

m 

*Note  —  The  Committee  will  notify  the  applicant 
of  its  decision  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

**Note  —  The  following  are  the  original  officers 
of  the  Association  as  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee:  President,  Fred  C.  Pixley  (term  of  office, 
three  years);  Secretary,  John  D.  Gregory  (term  of 
office,  one  year) ;  Treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Van  Dewalker 
(term  of  office,  two  years). 


mittee  occurring  from  any  cause;  to  collect  the 
dues  and  funds  of  the  Association  and  to  expend 
the  same;  and  to  establish  and  define  rules  for 
the  government  of  athletic  sports  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Penalties. —  The  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  impose  and  enforce  penalties  for  any 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws  or  Rules 
of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  XL 

Eligible  Contestants. —  Only  bona  fide  stu- 
dents, who  are  pursuing  a  course  including  liter- 
ary work,  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  contest 
sanctioned  by  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Ineligible  Contestants. —  No  pupil  shall  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  any  contest,  sanctioned  by 
this  Association,  who  is  not  an  amateur,  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  the  American  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union.  Neither  shall  a  pupil  be  eligible 
to  compete  in  any  contest,  sanctioned  by  this 
Association,  who  has  been  expelled  from  any 
school  or  who  left  a  school  on  account  of  mis- 
demeanor, unless  reinstated  by  the  Executive 
Committee.*** 

Post-graduate  students  and  regular  salaried 
employees  are  ineligible. 

Any  pupil  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  over  is 
ineligible  to  compete  in  any  contest  sanctioned 
by  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Entries. —  Each  school  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Association  shall  submit  a  list  of  its  contest- 
ants at  least  one  week  before  the  date  set  for  a 
contest. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Dues. —  Failure  to  pay  the  annual  dues  on  or 
before  April  the  first,  in  any  year,  shall  operate 
to  forfeit  the  right  to  participate  in  any  contest 
in  that  year;  and  any  school  thus  delinquent  in 
payment  of  dues  shall  be  suspended  until  the 
Committee  shall  see  fit  to  reinstate  it. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Meetings  of  the  Committee. —  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  the  power  to  call  meetings  of  the 
Committee  and  to  name  the  place,  date  and  time 
of  such  meetings. 

In  the  interval  between  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, business  shall  be  conducted  by  corre- 
spondence or  telegram. 

***Note  —  The  Executive' Committee  requests  the 
prompt  protest  of  any  ineligible  pupil,  that  the  case 
may  be  investigated  and  said  pupil  prohibited  from 
the  competition. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

Amendments. —  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  amend  this  Constitution 
only  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  said  Com- 


mittee. The  Secretary  shall  notify  members  of 
this  Association  of  any  amendment  to  this  Con- 
stitution. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 
Duties  of  the  Pkesident. —  The  President 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the 
Girls'  Contest,  receiving  and  sending  all  records 
and  attending  to  all  correspondence  pertaining 
to  said  contest;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  the  office  of  President. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Duties  of  the  Secretary. —  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  the  records  of  the  Association  and  the 
Executive  Committee  and  attend  to  all  corre- 
spondence not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Constitution;  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Contest,  receiving  and  sending  all  records 
and  attending  to  all  correspondence  pertaining 
to  said  contest;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
By-Laws  and  Rules  of  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. —  The  Treasurer 
shall  receive  all  moneys  and  pay  all  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  President;  shall  have  entire 
charge  of  the  Mid-winter  Indoor  Contest,  re- 
ceiving and  sending  all  records  and  attending 
to  all  correspondence  pertaining  to  said  contest; 
and  shall  submit  the  financial  report  of  the  As- 
sociation to  each  school  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  annual  election  of  Executive  Committee 
or  Officers. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Voting. —  Voting  for  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  be  by  mail  upon  official 
ballots  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  election. 

The  ballots  must  be  returned  immediately  to 
the  Secretary,  who,  after  the  decision  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  shall  announce  the  result  of 
the  election. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Contests. —  A  Mid- winter  Indoor  Contest 
shall  be  held  annually  on  February  22nd  (Wash- 
ington's Birthday)  or  on  February  21st  when 
said  date  is  Sunday. 

A  Girls'  Contest  shall  be  held  annually  upon 
the  second  Saturday  of  May.**** 

A  Boys'  Contest  shall  be  held  annually  upon 
the  third  Saturday  of  May.**** 

The  contests  shall  include  such  events  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

****The  Committee  regrets  that  it  had  to  fix  the  dates 
of  these  contests  for  so  early  in  the  season.  This  was 
due  to  the  early  closing  of  some  of  the  schools.  The 
Committee  suggests,  that  in  case  of  unseasonable 
weather,  the  schools  so  affected  hold  their  contests 
indoor. 


In  case  of  bad  weather  the  contest  shall  be 
held  on  the  next  fair  school  day. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Officials  for  Contest. —  The  officials  for  a 
contest  shall  be  the  Superintendent  or  Principal 
and  the  Director  of  the  athletic  sports  of  each 
school  and  two  wholly  disinterested  persons  se- 
lected by  each  school. 

All  timing  and  measuring  for  events  shall  be 
done  by  the  two  disinterested  officials. 

The  time  on  any  event  shall  be  taken  by  two 
stop  watches  and  in  case  the  watches  disagree 
the  average  time  shall  be  considered  as  the 
official  time. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Record  Sheets. —  Only  athletic  records  sub- 
mitted on  official  record  sheets  properly  signed, 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

The  record  sheet,  as  furnished  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  shall  be  filled  out  and  mailed 
immediately  after  the  contest  to  the  member  of 
the  Committee,  who  shall  have  that  contest  in 
charge. 

Failure  to  mail  record  sheet  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  contest  renders  the  records 
of  the  delinquent  school  void.  Such  records 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Scoring. —  Points  are  to  count  five,  three  and 
one  for  the  first,  second  and  third  places  respec- 
tively. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Trophies. —  A  suitable  trophy  shall  be  given 
for  each  contest  to  the  school  scoring  the  highest 
number  of  points. 

Trophies  shall  also  be  given  for  each  contest 
to  the  school  scoring  the  second  and  third  largest 
number  of  points. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Ties. —  In  case  of  two  contestants  tieing  for 
first  place  in  an  event  in  any  contest,  the  tieing 
contestants  shall  each  be  credited  with  four 
points;  the  contestant  who  would  have  other- 
wise been  second  shall  be  considered  third, 
scoring  one  point. 

In  case  of  two  contestants  tieing  for  second 
place  the  contestants  shall  each  score  two  points; 
the  next  contestant  in  rank  being  considered 
fourth.  In  case  of  the  two  contestants  tieing 
for  third  place  each  contestant  shall  score  one 
half  point. 

If  three  or  more  contestants  tie  for  first  place, 
the  total  number  of  points  for  that  event  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  them.     (Total  num- 
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ber  of  points,  9).  If  three  or  more  contestants 
tie  for  second  place  the  total  number  of  points 
for  second  and  third  places  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  tieing  contestants. 

If  three  or  more  contestants  tie  for  third  place 
the  point  for  third  place  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  tieing  contestants. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Colors. —  The  colors  of  the  Association  shall 
be  old  gold  and  navy  blue. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Tieing  of  Team-Mates. —  All  ties  that  may 
occur  in  any  school  shall  be  worked  off  before 
records  are  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
Trials  for  Events. —  In  all  events  except  the 
races  each  contestant  shall  have  three  and  only 
three  trials. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
Annual  Dues. —  The  annual  dues   of  each 
school  shall  be  four  dollars. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Addition. —  Each  member  of  the  Association 


shall  be  entitled  to  three  copies  of  the  "Consti- 
tution, By-Laws  and  Rules"  of  the  Association. 
Extra  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
at  ten  cents  each. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
Amendments. —  These   By-Laws  may   be  a- 
mended  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
(Signed) 

Fred  C.  Pixley,  Pres. 

John  D.  Gregory,  Sec. 

Clarence  E.  Van  De walker,  Treas. 

Note  —  Telegrams  —  The  Committee  will  at  the 
request  and  expense  of  the  school,  telegraph  the  result 
of  a  contest  to  any  school,  giving  the  record  of  the 
three  schools  leading;  and  should  the  school,  which 
is  being  notified  stand  lower  than  third  place,  the  posi- 
tion followed  by  the  number  of  points  scored  will  be 
given. 

Such  a  telegram  would  be  similar  to  the  foUowing: 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Illinois     thirty-two,     New     York 
twenty-one,  Pittsburg  eight,  Ohio  fifth,  four. 

Executive  Committee. 


EVENTS  AND  RULES  FOR  BOYS'  CHAMPIONSHIP  CONTESTS. 


RULE  I. 

The  Championship  Events  shall  be: 

12  Pound  Shot  Put. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. 

Standing  High  Jump. 

Three  Standing  Jumps. 

Running  Broad  Jump. 

50  Yard  Dash. 

75  Yard  Dash. 

Baseball  Throw. 
Junior  50  Yard  Three  Legged  Race 
"      50  Yard  Sack  Race. 

RULE  II. 

Shot  Put. —  The  shot  shall  be  a  metal  sphere 
weighing  not  less  than  12  pounds. 

The  shot  shall  be  "put"  with  one  hand,  and 
in  making  the  attempt  it  shall  be  above  and  not 
behind  the  shoulder. 

All  "puts"  shall  be  made  from  a  circle  seven 
feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  circumference  of  the  front 
half  shall  be  placed  a  "stop-board"  four  feet 
long,  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  ground.  In 
making  his  "puts"  the  feet  of  the  competitor 
may  rest  against,  but  not  on  top  of  this  board. 

A  fair  "put"  shall  be  one  in  which  no  part 
of  the  person  of  the  competitor  touches  the 
top  of  the  "stop-board,"  the  circle,  or  the  ground 
outside  the  circle,  and  the  competitor  leaves  the 
circle  by  its  rear  half  which  shall  be  the  half 
directly  opposite  the  "stop-board."  A  "put" 
shall  be  foul  if  any  part  of  the  person  of  the  com- 
petitor touches  the  ground  outside  the  front 
half  of  the  circle  before  the  "put"  is  measured. 

The  measurement  of  each  "put"  shall  be 
from  the  nearest  mark  made  by  the  fall  of  the 


shot  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  a  line 
from  the  mark  made  by  the  shot  to  the  center 
of  the  circle. 

Foul  "puts"  and  letting  go  the  shot  in  mak- 
ing an  attempt  shall  be  counted  as  trial  "puts" 
without  result. 

A  board  similar  to  the  one  in  front  may  be 
used  at  the  back  of  the  circle. 

Each  competitor  shall  have  three  and  only 
three  trials  in  this  event. 

RULE  III. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  A  joist  five  inches 
wide  shall  be  sunk  flush  with  the  ground.  The 
outer  edge  of  this  joist  shall  be  called  a  "  scratch 
line,"  and  the  measurement  of  all  jumps  shall 
be  made  from  it  at  right  angles  to  the  nearest 
break  in  the  ground  made  by  any  part  of  the 
person  of  the  competitor.  In  front  of  the 
"scratch  line"  the  ground  shall  be  removed  to 
the  depth  of  three  and  the  width  of  twelve  inches 
outward. 

The  feet  of  the  competitor  may  be  placed  in 
any  position  but  shall  leave  the  ground  only 
once  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump.  When  the 
feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  twice,  or  two 
springs  are  made  in  making  the  attempt,  it  shall 
count  as  a  trial  jump  without  result.  A  com- 
petitor may  rock  forward  and  back,  lifting  the 
heels  and  toes  alternately  from  the  ground,  but 
may  not  lift  either  foot  clear  of  the  ground,  or 
slide  it  along  the  ground  in  any  direction. 

A  foul  jump  shall  be  one  where  the  competitor 
in  jumping  off  of  the  "scratch  line"  makes  a 
mark  on  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  it, 
and  shall  count  as  a  trial  without  result. 

The  competition  shall  be  decided  by  the  best 
of  all  the  trial  jumps  of  the  competitors. 
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RULE  IV. 

Standing  High  Jump. —  The  feet  of  the  com- 
petitor may  be  placed  in  any  position  but  shall 
leave  the  ground  only  once  in  making  an  at- 
tempt to  jump.  When  the  feet  are  lifted  from 
the  ground  twice,  or  two  springs  are  made  in 
making  the  attempt,  it  shall  count  as  a  trial 
jump  without  result.  A  competitor  may  rock 
forward  and  back,  lifting  heels  and  toes  alter- 
nately from  the  ground,  but  may  not  lift  either 
foot  clear  from  the  ground  or  slide  it  along  the 
ground  in  any  direction. 

Each  competitor  shall  be  allowed  three  trial 
jumps  at  each  height,  and  if  on  the  third  trial 
he  shall  fail,  he  shall  be  declared  out  of  the  com- 
petition. At  each  successive  height  each  com- 
petitor shall  take  one  trial  in  his  proper  turn; 
then  those  failing,  if  any,  shall  have  their  second 
trial  jump  in  a  like  order,  at  which  those  having 
failed  twice  shall  make  their  third  trial  jump. 
The  jump  shall  be  made  over  a  bar  resting  on 
pins  projecting  at  not  more  than  three  inches 
from  the  uprights  and  at  right  angles  to  them, 
and  when  this  bar  is  removed  from  its  place  by 
an  attempted  jump,  it  shall  be  counted  as  a  trial 
jump.  A  competitor  may  decline  to  jump  at 
any  height  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing,  forfeits 
his  right  to  again  jump  at  the  height  declined. 

RULE  V. 

Three  Standing  Jumps. —  The  feet  of  the 
competitor  shall  leave  the  ground  only  once  in 
making  an  attempt  for  each  of  the  three  jumps, 
and  no  stoppage  between  jumps  shall  be  allowed. 
In  all  other  respects  the  rules  governing  the 
standing  broad  jump  shall  also  govern  the  three 
standing  broad  jumps. 

RULE  VI. 

Running  Broad  Jump. —  Each  competitor  in 
the  running  broad  jump  shall  be  allowed  to  run 
an  unlimited  distance  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
jump  when  he  is  ready. 

The  distance  jumped  shall  be  measured  from 
the  front  toe  mark  at  the  "take-off"  to  the 
nearest  break  in  the  ground  made  by  any  part 
of  the  person  of  the  competitor  at  the  finish. 

RULE  VII. 

Fifty  Yard  Dash. —  The  track  shall  be  level 
and  the  contestant  may  or  may  not  be  guided 
by  wires  as  used  by  some  schools. 

Each  runner  at  the  word  "ready"  shall  as- 
sume a  position  for  starting  and  shall  start  at 
the  crack  of  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  the  starter. 

Starting  before  the  pistol  is  discharged  shall 
be  considered  as  a  false  start  and  no  account 
shall  be  kept  of  a  record  made  from  such  a  start. 

Three  false  starts  shall  disqualify  a  runner. 

The  finish  of  the  course  shall  be  represented 
by  a  line  between  two  finishing  posts,  drawn 


across  at  right  angles  at  the  sides  of  the  track, 
and  four  feet  above  which  line  shall  be  placed  a 
tape  attached  at  either  end  to  the  finishing  posts. 
A(  finish  shall  be  counted  when  any  part  of  the 
winner's  body,  except  his  hands  or  arms,  shall 
reach  the  finish  line.  The  order  of  finishing  for 
second  and  third  places  shall  be  decided  in  the 
same  manner. 

RULE  VIII. 

Seventy-five  Yard  Dash. —  The  rules  gov- 
erning the  fifty  yard  dash  shall  also  govern  the 
75  yards  dash. 

RULE  IX. 

Baseball  Throw. —  The  baseball  may  be 
thrown  in  any  manner  from  a  seven  foot  circle, 
as  used  in  the  shot  put. 

In  all  other  respects  the  rule  governing  the 
shot  put  shall  also  govern  the  baseball  throw. 
The  Spaulding  "Junior  League  No.  1  B."  base- 
ball shall  be  used. 

RULE  X. 

Fifty  Yard  Three  Legged  Race. —  The 
left  leg  of  one  contestant  shall  be  fastened  tight- 
ly to  the  right  leg  of  the  other  both  above  and 
below  the  knees.  The  rule  governing  the  start 
and  finish  of  this  event  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
the  dashes. 

Strips  of  bed-ticking  two  inches  wide  shall  be 
used  for  tieing  cords. 

There  shall  be  an  age  limit  of  12  years  and 
6  months  on  this  event. 

RULE  XI. 

Fifty  Yard  Sack  Race. —  The  sacks  used 
in  the  sack  race  shall  be  thirty  inches  wide  and 
thirty-six  inches  long.* 

The  sacks  shall  not  be  tied  or  fastened  to  the 
body  in  any  manner,  but  shall  be  held  with  the 
hand. 

The  sack  must  be  kept  above  the  knees  of 
the  contestant  at  all  times  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  slip  below  the  knees  for  an  instant. 

The  contestant  may  get  to  his  feet  after  a  fall 
and  continue  the  race,  provided  he  has  not 
broken  the  above  rule.* 

The  rule  governing  the  start  and  finish  of  this 
event  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  dashes.  There 
shall  be  an  age  limit  of  12  years  and  6  months 
on  this  event. 

RULE  XII. 

All  the  races  shall  be  run  across  or  against  the 
wind.  The  baseball  throw  shall  also  be  made 
across  or  against  the  wind. 


*Note  —  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  sacks 
be  made  of  bed  ticking. 
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EVENTS  AND  RULES  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  CHAMPIONSHIP  CONTESTS. 


RULE  I. 

The  championship  events  shall  be: 

Standing  Broad  Jump. 

Standing  High  Jump. 

35  Yard  Dash. 

50  Yard  Dash. 

200  Yard  Relay  Race. 

Baseball  Throw. 
Junior  50  Yard  Three  Legged  Race. 
"      50  Yard  Sack  Race. 
"H  50  Yard  Egg  Race. 

RULE  II. 

The  rules  covering  the  jumps,  the  dashes,  the 
three  legged  race,  the  sack  race  and  baseball 
throw  of  the  Boys'  Contest  apply  also  to  the 
same  events  for  the  girls. 

RULE  III. 

Fifty  Yard  Egg  Race. —  A  China  nest  egg, 
the  size  of  a  hen  egg  shall  be  carried  in  an 
ordinary  table  spoon.  The  contestant  shall  not 
be  allowed^to  touch  the  egg  with  either  hand 


during  the  race  but  must  carry  the  egg  in  the 
spoon,  holding  the  spoon  by  the  very  end  of  the 
handle.  The  contestant  may  pick  up  the  egg  if 
dropped  provided  in  so  doing  he  does  not  touch 
it  with  either  hand.  All  other  rules  applying 
to  the  fifty  yard  dash  shall  apply  to  this  event. 

RULE  IV. 

200  Yard  Relay  Race. —  A  relay  team  shall 
consist  of  four  contestants,  each  contestant 
running  fifty  yards.  The  first  runner  shall 
touch  the  second  runner  at  the  finish  of  the 
fifty  yards.  The  second  runner  shall  return  to 
the  starting  point  of  first  runner,  touching  the 
third  contestant,  who  in  turn  touches  the  fourth 
contestant,  who  finishes  the  race  by  crossing  the 
original  starting  line.  The  rules  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
for  relay  races  shall  be  strictly  observed  in  this 
event. 

RULE  V. 

All  races  shall  be  run  against  or  across  the 
wind.  The  baseball  throw  shall  also  be  made 
against  or  across  the  wind. 


EVENTS  AND  RULES  FOR  THE  MID-WINTER  INDOOR  CONTEST. 


RULE  I. 

The  events  shall  be: 

High  Kick. 

Fence  Vaulting. 

Chinning. 

18  Foot  Rope  Climb. 

Standing  Hop,  Step  and  Jump. 

Arch  Ball. 
Junior  Standing  Broad  Jump. 
"      Walking  on  Hands. 

RULE  II. 

High  Kick. —  The  high  kick  shall  be  "free 
style."  The  "pad"  shall  not  exceed  ten  inches 
in  diameter;  shall  be  suspended  by  a  cord  and 
shall  be  at  least  four  feet  from  the  wall.  The 
toe  of  the  contestant  must  strike  the  "pad" 
with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the  pad  to  sway. 

RULE  III. 

Fence  Vaulting. —  The  vault  shall  be  made 
over  an  adjustable  horizontal  bar.  No  part  of 
the  body  of  the  contestant,  except  the  hands, 
shall  touch  the  bar  in  the  vault. 

The  rule  applying  to  the  movement  of  the 
feet  in  the  standing  high  jump  shall  also  apply 
to  this  event. 

RULE  IV. 

Chinning. —  The  contestant  shall  swing  from 
a  horizontal  bar  at  such  a  height  as  will  put  his 
feet  well  off  of  the  floor.  He  shall  pull  up  until 
his  chin  is  above  the  bar  and  shall  lower  himself 


to    arm's    length    after    each    "pull-up."     The 
"pull-ups"  shall  be  continuous. 

RULE  V. 

18  Foot  Rope  Climb. —  The  rope  shall  be 
eighteen  feet,  (the  distance  from  floor  to  "pan" 
or  beam)  and  shall  be  slack.  The  climb  shall  be 
made  from  a  standing  position  and  shall  be 
"over  hand."  The  contestant's  legs  shall  not  in 
any  way  grasp  the  rope.  The  "pan"  or  beam 
must  be  touched  with  the  hand  with  sufficient 
force  to  cause  a  sound.  The  timing  of  this 
event  must  be  done  by  sound  and  the  timers 
shall  have  their  backs  to  the  contestant. 

RULE  VI. 

Standing  Hop,  Step  and  Jump. —  The  con- 
testant shall  stand  on  the  " scratch  line"  as  in 
the  standing  broad  jump.  He  shall  hop,  alight- 
ing on  one  foot  only  and  shall  follow  the  hop 
with  the  step  and  jump.  All  other  rules  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  three  standing  jumps. 

RULE  VII. 

Arch  Ball. —  An  arch  ball  team  shall  con- 
sist of  ten  members.  The  contestants  shall 
stand  in  single  file  at  arm's  length  apart.  At 
a  given  signal,  number  one  (contestant  at  head 
of  column)  shall  pass  a  football  (Spaulding's 
Rugby  No.  F)  between  his  legs  to  number  two, 
who  in  turn  shall  pass  it  forward  over  the  head 
of  number  one  to  him.  Number  one  shall 
again  pass  the  ball  back  between  his  legs  to 
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number  two,  who  in  turn  shall  pass  it  back  be- 
tween his  legs  to  number  three.  Number  three 
shall  pass  it  forward  over  the  head  of  number 
two  to  him.  Number  two  shall  again  pass  the 
ball  back  between  his  legs  to  number  three,  who 
shall  pass  it  between  his  legs  to  number  four  — 
and  so  on  until  the  ball  has  reached  number  ten 
after  being  twice  passed  between  the  legs  of 
number  nine.  The  column  shall  then  reverse, 
number  ten  becoming  number  one.  The  pass- 
ing shall  be  continued  until  the  ball  has  made 
four  complete  trips  of  the  column.  The  last 
boy  to  receive  it,  who  shall  be  the  original  num- 
ber one,  shall  place  it  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  the 
time  being  taken  from  the  signal  to  put  the  ball 
in  motion  until  placed  on  the  floor  by  number 
one.  If  the  ball  is  fumbled,  it  shall  be  started 
over  again  by  number  one.  Such  a  fumble  shall 
be  counted  as  a  trial,  a  team  being  entitled  to 
three  trials. 


RULE  VIII. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  There  shall  be  an 
age  limit  of  twelve  years,  six  months  on  this 
event.  All  other  rules  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
this  event  in  the  other  contests. 

RULE  IX. 

Walking  on  Hands. —  The  contestant  shall 
stand  with  toes  on  "scratch  line,"  get  his 
"hand-stand"  and  walk.  The  distance  walked 
shall  be  the  shortest  distance  from  the  "scratch 
line"  to  the  point  or  place  of  contestant's  hands, 
when  he  allowed  his  foot  or  feet  to  touch  the 
floor.  The  contestant  shall  have  three  and  only 
three  trials.  There  shall  be  an  age  limit  of  four- 
teen years,  on  this  event. 
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Rule  I.  The  highest  average  for  each  event 
shall  be  obtained  by  adding  the  best  records 
of  each  school  for  that  event  and  dividing  by 
three. 

Rule  II.  Each  event  shall  count  nine  points; 
five,  three  and  one  respectively  for  first,  second 
and  third  places,  only  average  records  considered. 

Rule  III.  The  school  scoring  the  highest 
number  of  points,  under  the  above  conditions, 


shall  be  presented  with  a  banner  which  shall  be 
its  property  for  the  following  year.  If  the  banner 
is  won  three  successive  years  it  shall  become 
the  permanent  property  of  the  school. 

Rule  IV.  Every  member  of  the  victorious 
team,  whose  record  was  considered  in  securing 
the  average  for  each  event,  shall  be  presented 
with  a  medal  and  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  LEGACY 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
"Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.'7  to  be  used  in  publishing  and 
otherwise  for  the  support  of  the  maga- 
zine called  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
or  some  other  magazine  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind,  the  sum  of,  etc. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 

We  are  grateful  to  our  readers  for  their 
patience  with  our  delay  in  publishing  this 
number.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  the  magazine  will  feel  gratified 
to  know  that  every  issue  adds  a  few  friends 
to  our  mailing  list.  Much  as  we  regret  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  "Summer 
Number"  it  has  unintentionally  served  two 
distinct  purposes.  In  the  first  place  many 
of  our  readers  thought  they  were  being 
dropped  from  the  mailing  list  and  have 
hastened  to  renew  their  subscriptions,  while 
others  have  written  to  be  sure  there  was  no 
mistake  made  in  the  addressing  of  their 
magazines.  With  the  letters  have  come 
many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  which  we  are  making  to  serve  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  We  feel,  however,  that  too  many  are 
inclined  to  let  their  good  will  stop  with  the 
payment  of  a  subscription.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  Interest  others  in  this 
quarterly!  Every  teacher,  foreman,  agent 
or  librarian  who  is  connected  with  work 
for  the  blind  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a 
dollar  a  year  to  maintain  an  organ  which 
aims  to  be  of  service  to  his  cause.  Be  sure 
that  you  have  paid  your  own  subscription. 
A  blank  inclosed  in  your  magazine  means 
that  payment  is  due  from  you.  Remember 
that  the  charge  of  a  dollar  is  merely  nominal. 
The  magazines  have  cost  twice  that  amount 
but  we  have  kept  the  price  down  in  the  hope 
that  more  might  be  able  to  own  them.  We 
trust  that  many  may  be  moved  to  contribute 
to  the  publication  fund. 

COLUMBUS  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  A.  A.  W.  B. 

The  tenth  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 


held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  15th,  16th 
and  17th.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
gathering  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  which  has  taken  place  in  Amer- 
ica. That  the  attendance  of  the  1907 
Boston  Convention,  with  thirty  organiza- 
tions represented,  should  have  doubled 
the  gathering  held  two  years  previous  in 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  seemed  remarkable, 
but  that  Columbus  in  1909  should  again 
more  than  double  the  attendance  of  the 
Boston  meetings  is  even  more  significant 
of  the  growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  whether  in  the  nursery,  school,  shop 
or  home.  The  register  at  the  Columbus 
Convention  showed  fully  180  persons  pres- 
ent, representing  72  organizations  from  23 
states  including  a  representative  from  Japan. 

Supt.  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  with  the  un- 
tiring support  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind  royally  entertained  the  dele- 
gates at  the  institution.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  express  the  appreciation  which 
all  felt  for  the  gracious  hospitality  extended 
to  them.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  not  one 
half  of  those  who  were  present  had  signified 
in  advance  their  intention  of  being  at 
Columbus  the  Program  Committee  were 
unable  to  arrange  the  sessions  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  the  concensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  Convention 
was  a  most  helpful  one.  It  might  almost 
be  considered  an  introduction  to  the  1911 
meeting.  The  majority  of  those  attending 
met  each  other  for  the  first  time  and  learned 
at  first  hand  of  each  other's  efforts.  If  the 
attendance  in  1911  is  as  large  as  this  year's, 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  departmental 
meetings,  giving  each  group  of  workers  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  in  greater 
detail  of  their  special  problems  with  general 
meetings  of  broad  interest  for  a\\. 

With  the  exception  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion  with   regard   to    tactile   print,    the 
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prevention  of  blindness  and  the  co-educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Convention  might  be  termed 
an  inventory  of  work  for  the  blind  both 
here  and  abroad.  This  proved  to  be  of 
value  to  all  present  and  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  feeling  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  many  as  they  left  the  Ohio 
Convention,  "We  shall  be  present  at  the 
1911  meeting  wherever  it  is." 

A.  A.  W.  B.  REPORTS 

The  funds  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  do  not  warrant  the 
publication  of  a  verbatim  report.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  that  organization 
has  arranged  with  the  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind"  to  publish  a  digest  of  the  proceed- 
ings. As  the  "Outlook"  cannot  devote  its 
pages  exclusively  to  this  matter  and  yet  is 
desirous  of  giving  as  complete  a  report  as  is 
practicable  it  must  of  necessity  print  the 
report  in  sections.  A  limited  number  of 
reprints  of  the  Convention  matter  when 
completed  will  be  bound  under  one  cover 
and  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  copy.  Those 
who  wish  bound  copies  of  the  report  should 
send  their  orders  to  the  Editor  at  once  as 
the  number  of  reprints  will  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  orders  received  by  December 
first. 

THE  BRAILLE  TRANSCRIPT 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  out 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jackson- 
ville: On  October  1st,  1909,  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  will  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  a  bi-monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
the  general  subject  of  Music,  to  be  known 
as  The  Braille  Transcript.  Each  number 
of  this  magazine  will  contain  sixteen  pages, 
ten  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  printing  of 
musical  compositions  and  six  to  the  litera- 
ture of  music  and  items  of  interest  to  musi- 
cians in  general.  The  best  quality  of 
embossed  paper  will  be  used  to  secure  an 
enduring  print,  to  the  end  that  the  magazine 
may  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  its 
patrons.  The  price  is  fifty  cents  a  year  for 
the  six  numbers.  Those  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe will  please  send  in  their  names  at 
once  to  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 


Payment  will  be  expected  on  receipt  of  the 
first  number. 

MATILDA  ZIEGLER 
MUSIC  SUPPLEMENT 

Since  receiving  the  above  announcement 
from  the  Illinois  School  a  notice  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, stating  that  a  quarterly  devoted  to 
popular  and  semi-popular  music  will  be  sent 
postage  prepaid  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
subscribe  for  the  magazine  at  twenty-five 
cents.  Mr.  Holmes  has  announced  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  notice,  he  has  already  received 
applications  from  one  thousand  individuals 
who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  Ziegler  quarterly. 

The  interest  which  has  been  manifested 
in  both  of  these  publications  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant, and  we  hope  that  the  demand, 
which  is  evidently  a  real  one,  will  be  met. 

AMERICAN  BRAILLE  ADOPTED 
BY  N.  Y.  C.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

In  May,  1908,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  decided  to  undertake  the 
teaching  of  blind  children  in  the  public 
school  classes.  This  was  reported  in  the 
July,  1908,  number  of  our  magazine. 

Immediately  the  question  arose  as  to 
which  of  the  two  point  systems  in  use  in  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  should  be  adopted.  Letters  were 
sent  out  from  the  Board  to  the  different 
schools  asking  their  superintendents  to  state 
fully  why  they  used  the  system  they  did. 
After  a  careful  study  of  these  replies  and 
such  other  matter  as  they  could  get  on  the 
subject  the  Board's  Committee  on  Element- 
ary Education  which  had  the  classes  for  the 
blind  in  charge,  recommended  the  use  of 
American  Braille.  This  recommendation 
was  made  public  and  was  reported  in  the 
same  July  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
being  Trustees  of  the  New  York  City  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  quite  naturally  were 
anxious  to  accede  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  the 
New  York  institution  and  its  wide  connection 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  matter  before  the 
Board  should  accept  the  recommendation 
of  its  committee. 
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Mr.  Wait  for  Point  and  representing  the 
New  York  Institution  and  Miss  Holt  for 
Braille  and  representing  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  which  had  strongly 
advised  and  furthered  the  introduction  of 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind,  were 
notified  that  there  would  be  a  hearing  on 
March  24th.  The  hearing  was  open  to  any 
and  all  with  or  without  invitation.  Type- 
written invitations  were,  however,  prepared 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  and  sent  to  anyone 
whose  address  was  handed  in.  Mr.  Wait 
got  together  chiefly  those  in  New  York  City 
who  were  interested  in  the  matter;  Miss 
Holt  extended  the  call  for  Braille  advocates 
wherever  there  were  those  who  could  and 
would  come  and  they  came  from  Illinois  on 
the  West  and  from  Boston  on  the  East. 

After  the  first  hearing  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  stronger  arguments 
were  presented  by  the  Braille  side  but  as  that 
side  had  been  thought  to  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  second,  thus  having  the 
opportunity  of  replying,  the  Board  again 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  New  York 
Point  adherents  and  called  a  second  hearing 
for  May  18th  at  which  each  side  had  only 
one  speaker  and  the  New  York  Point  side 
came  last.  A  report  of  this  hearing  appears 
upon  another  page. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting 
on  June  9th  took  up  the  question  of  types 
and  adopted  this  resolution:  —  " Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the 
Braille  system  of  embossed  type  should  be 
used  in  the  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  of  elementary  school  age 
about  to  be  established." 

To  quote  from  the  Evening  Globe  of 
June  10th,  "Chairman  A.  Stern  of  the 
Committee  on  elementary  schools  gave  an 
interesting  and  instructive  explanation  of 
the  two  systems.  Braille,  he  stated,  was 
more  easily  read,  had  better  capitalization, 
and  was  easier  to  correct  than  New  York 
Point  although  Point  did  not  take  up  as 
much  space  and  hence  was  more  economi- 
cal. The  text-book  question,  however,  was 
not  a  serious  one,  as  the  Board  would  pre- 
pare its  own  text-books.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  it  is  the  intention  to  have  the 
blind  pupils  taught  along  side  of  the  seeing 


and  they  would  use  the  same  text-books. 
In  conclusion  he  declared  that  no  school 
which  had  adopted  Braille  had  abandoned 
it,  but  some  which  had  adopted  New  York 
Point  had  changed.  Mr.  Stern  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  his  subject  and  his  speech 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  he  has  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Board." 

"CHANNELS  OF  BLESSING" 
A  BRAILLE  MAGAZINE 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  English 
bi-monthly,  "  Channels  of  Blessing,"  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  magazine,  Mr.  Edward  Norris,  and 
a  specimen  number  in  ordinary  type. 
"Channels  of  Blessing  (A  Free  Religious 
Magazine  for  the  Blind),"  embossed  in 
braille,  is  wholly  devoted  to  religious 
interests,  publishing  original  articles,  quo- 
tations from  sermons  or  speeches  and 
poetry.  Its  tone  of  genuine,  simple  piety 
would  seem  as  helpful  as  it  is  fine.  Mr. 
Norris,  now  in  his  69th  year,  both  blind 
and  deaf,  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  good 
cheer  for  the  continuance  of  the  magazine, 
whose  first  issue,  eighteen  copies,  was 
embossed  in  braille  ten  years  ago  last  Octo- 
ber, by  his  own  worn  and  partly  crippled 
hands.  His  assistant,  Miss  Ida  M.  Brook- 
field,  also  blind  and  deaf,  a  writer  of  hymns, 
devoted  as  he  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
is  poetry-editor  and  president  of  a  prayer 
union  which  is  one  of  their  departments. 
In  the  introduction  to  this  report  the  editors 
congratulate  their  readers  that  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  embossing  the  magazine 
will  enable  them  to  give  12  additional 
pages  in  each  future  issue;  and  they  sign 
themselves  "saved  to  serve."  That  they 
indeed  serve  a  real  want  is  shown  in  quo- 
tations from  letters  they  have  received 
from  all  over  the  world,  including  places 
as  distant,  from  one  another  as  New 
Zealand,  America,  India  (from  which  a 
blind  missionary  writes)  and  Dublin.  An 
inmate  of  an  English  workhouse  says  of 
the  magazines:  "They  come  like  angels' 
gifts  from  the  morning  sky."  Surely 
"Channels  of  Blessing"  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated as  it  sets  forth  upon  its  tenth  year. 


A  VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  BOOKS  ON  THE  BLIND.1 


The  story  of  the  remarkable  life  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  has  already  been 
told  in  Mrs.  Howe's  "Memoir,"  written  in 
1876  for  the  special  purpose  of  printing  in 
raised  type  for  the  blind;  again  by  Mr. 
Frank  Sanborn,  in  1891,  in  the  series  of 
"Lives  of  American  Reformers";  and 
more  recently  by  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Elliott, 
in  1903,  in  the  volume  dealing  especially 
with  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
These  might  be  named  the  romances  of  the 
life  of  this  "Greatest  of  American  Philan- 
thropists." A  new  life  in  two  volumes, 
"The  Greek  Revolution"  and  "The  Ser- 
vant of  Humanity,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards,  is  just  out.  As  this  is  largely 
compiled  from  Dr.  Howe's  journals  and 
letters,  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  collection  of 
the  original  sources,  the  inspiration  of  the 
previous  works,  telling  the  same  wonderful 
story  in  Dr.  Howe's  own  words. 

Concerning  how  few  men  could  a  volume 
be  written  before  they  were  thirty-one 
years  old!  Nevertheless  a  short  account  of 
Dr.  Howe's  ancestry,  of  his  youth  and  college 
days,  and  a  detailed  one  of  his  connection 
with  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  inde- 
pendence, fills  most  of  the  first  volume.  It 
was  just  after  his  receiving  his  A.  B.  from 
Brown  and  his  M.  D.  from  Harvard  that, 
fired  by  the  romantic  example  of  Byron, 
he  joined  the  Greek  revolutionists,  fighting 
six  years  as  a  common  soldier,  afterwards 
collecting  food  and  money  in  America 
which  he  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
foreshadow  his  splendid  after-work  on  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity. 
He  returned  from  the  Greek  war  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine. 

In  Greece  he  first  met  one  who  was  to  be 
with  him  a  pioneer  in  work  for  the  blind, 
Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  who  had  come 
out  with  a  supply  ship  sent  from  America. 
On  Dr.  Russ's  return  home  he  helped  found 
the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  teaching  its  first  pupils  and  raising 
money  for  its  first  building  which  was  practi- 

1  The  Journals  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
Vol.  I.,  The  Greek  Revolution;  Vol.  II.,  The  Servant 
of  Humanity.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  Pub.  by 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.  Each  volume  sold 
separately. 


cally  on  the  site  of  the  present  institution. 
Dr.  Russ,  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Friedlander 
began  the  teaching  of  blind  children  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  order  named. 

On  Dr.  Howe's  return  some  Boston 
philanthropists  who  wanted  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  the  blind,  for  whom  up  to  this 
time  no  provision  had  been  made  in  America, 
selected  him  to  take  up  the  work.  He  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  he  made  famous,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nearly  fifty  years, 
was  its  Director.  But  conducting  the 
affairs  of  his  school  and  starting  similar 
schools  in  other  states  did  not  use  up  his 
tireless  energy.  He  began  the  teaching  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  until  his  death  was 
superintendent  of  the  first  school  for  their 
instruction  in  this  country,  The  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth; 
with  Horace  Mann  he  began  the  oral  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf,  and  together  they  worked 
out  plans  of  general  education  which  were 
so  far  ahead  of  that  time  that  it  is  only  in 
our  day  that  they  have  been  recognized  as 
the  natural  and  practical  ones;  he  was  for 
many  years  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity  and  was  one  of  its 
most  active  and  helpful  members;  he  was 
interested  with  Dorothea  Dix  in  the  proper 
care  of  the  insane;  and  he  was  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  sympathizer  and  worker. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  who,  though 
many  years  younger,  was  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  Dr.  Howe's  life  a  dear  friend  and 
co-worker,  writes: — "...  .the  true  place 
of  Dr.  Howe  is  not  with  men  of  talent,  like 
Horace  Mann  and  Theodore  Parker,  but 
with  men  of  genius,  like  Emerson  and 
Carlyle,  who  were  his  contemporaries.  He 
planted  for  others  to  reap  the  harvest,  and 
while  other  men  were  admiring  what  he 
had  achieved,  he  had  already  quitted  that 
achievement,  and  was  passing  on  to  some- 
thing newer." 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  borne  out 
by  what  was  his  most  conspicuous  and  his 
greatest  achievement  measured  by  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment 
and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  namely, 
the   teaching   of   Laura    Bridgman.     This 
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was  patient  and  successful  effort  along 
entirely  new  lines  and  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  education  of  a  person  without  sight 
and  hearing  had  been  pronounced  by  a 
committee  of  English  experts  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  methods  which  he  finally 
developed  for  teaching  the  deaf-blind  are 
exactly  those  which  have  been  used  ever 
since  in  the  teaching  of  the  many  children 
of  this  kind  who  have  been  reached. 

But  Dr.  Howe  did  more  than  sow  for 
others  to  reap.  His  prophetic  mind  bridged 
the  gulf  between  beginnings  and  ultimate 
ends,  and  many  of  his  recommendations 
are  only  in  our  day  being  accepted.  He 
was  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  times.  A  new 
movement  generally  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  since  1900  is  the  establishment 
of  classes  for  them  in  the  public  schools. 
Dr.  Howe  wrote  in  his  report  for  1874: — 
"I  have  had  satisfactory  proof  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  usefulness  of  sending  blind 
children  to  the  common  schools ....  I 
availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  sending 
selected  pupils  to  a  neighboring  school,  and 
with  good  results.  I  trust  that  others, 
with  more  zeal  and  vigor  than  I  have  left, 
will  put  this  into  practice,  until  it  shall  be 
the  custom  to  send  to  the  common  school 
such  blind  children  as  do  not  need  the  special 
attention  and  instruction  calculated  to  meet 
their  wants.  The  practice  of  training  and 
teaching  a  considerable  proportion  of  blind 
and  of  mute  children  in  the  common  schools 
is  to  be  one  of  the  improvements  of  the 
future.  It  will  hardly  come  in  my  day; 
but  I  see  it  plainly  with  the  eye  of  faith  and 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  its  fulfilment." 

This,  his  forty-third  report,  which  he  felt 
would  be  his  last,  was  written  with  the 
shadow  of  death  upon  him  and  is  a  review 
of  his  work  among  the  blind  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  ideals  for  it.  His  annual  re- 
ports were  not  conventional  dry-as-dust 
compilations  of  facts  or  reviews  of  personal 
accomplishment  seen  through  a  magnifying 
glass  but  were  general  and  suggestive; 
and  they  were  awaited  with  interest  and 
read  with  eagerness  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  such  a  far- 
seeing  way  that  they  are,  even  today,  a 
mine  of  help  and  inspiration.  I  am  glad  to 
record  my  personal  indebtedness  to  them. 

In  writing  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had 


just  engaged  as    teacher,    Dr.  Howe  says: 

"I  need  not  impress  upon  you  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  that  the  labor  you 
would  undertake  would  be  one  of  love: 
that  you  could  not  do  the  duties  unless  you 
so  considered  it;  and  that  unless  your 
heart  were  in  the  work,  your  head  and  your 
hands  could  do  but  little.  I  have  tried  the 
head  and  hand  system  enough:  I  must 
henceforth  have  more  aid  from  the  hearts 
of  my  collaborateurs  (to  use  a  French  word) 
or  must  give  up  myself." 

And  in  1853  he  writes  to  Miss  Abby 
May,  a  co-worker  in  education: 

"It  is  very  desirable  for  the  blind  child 
that  his  claim  upon  his  parents,  friends, 
neighbors,  or  bondsmen,  should  be  kept 
alive.  This  is  done  in  part  by  insisting 
that  they  provide  him  with  clothing,  and 
take  him  home  at  vacations.  It  is  found, 
especially  with  the  ignorant  of  our  own  and 
foreign  population,  that  if  a  blind  child  is 
taken  off  their  hands,  fed  and  clad,  and 
kept  in  an  Institution,  after  a  few  years  they 
come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  stranger  having 
no  claim  upon  them;  whereas  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  provide  him  with  shoes,  and 
to  receive  him  at  home  during  vacation,  the 
relationship  would  have  grown  and  strength- 
ened. It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  children 
therefore  that  we  act,  when  we  insist  that 
the  parents,  or  lacking  parents,  the  relations, 
or  lacking  these,  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  are  born  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
them...." 

His  "Counsels  to  Parents  of  Blind  Chil- 
dren, for  their  guidance  in  the  treatment 
of  a  blind  child,  from  birth  to  the  time  of 
his  being  sent  to  school,"  in  the  same  1874 
report,  is  just  what  a  wise  educator  of  the 
blind  would  give  today,  but  in  his  day  it 
was  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

Again  he  says,  in  1857: 

"The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  the 
more  I  see  objections  in  principle  and 
practice  to  asylums.  What  right  have  we 
to  pack  off  the  poor,  the  old,  the  blind  into 
asylums?  They  are  of  us,  our  brothers 
and  sisters  —  they  belong  in  families ; 
they  are  deprived  of  the  dearest  relations 
of  life  in  being  put  away  in  masses  in 
asylums.  Asylums  generally  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  low  order  of  feeling;  their  chief 
recommendation    often    is    that    they    do 
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cheaply  what  we  ought  to  think  only  of 
doing  well." 

It  was  not  until  1870,  however,  that  he 
was  able  to  put  part  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, the  girls,  into  four  cottage  groups. 
These  are  managed  today  without  radical 
change  from  his  original  plan  and  they 
constitute,  nearly  forty  years  afterwards, 
a  practical  example  of  the  best  cottage 
system  so  far  developed  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions. 

Another  recent  movement  in  the  world  of 
the  blind  is  general  interest  in  the  adults, 
but  Dr.  Howe  early  felt  that  they  should 
not  be  overlooked  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  institution  for  its  pupils  did  not 
and  should  not  cease  when  they  had  left 
its  doors.  In  1840,  eight  years  after  starting 
the  institution,  he  added  a  department  "for 
the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
those  pupils  who  have  acquired  their  educa- 
tion and  learned  to  work,  but  who  could  not 
find  employment,  or  carry  on  business 
alone."  This  is  the  small  and  practically 
managed  Perkins  Institution  Workshop 
where  about  twenty  workers  have  been 
constantly  employed  but  where  they  have 
been  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  pupils 
of  the  school  and  where  they  have  simply 
come  in  by  the  day  as  workers,  no  boarding 


department  having  been  provided.  This 
is  surely  in  line  with  our  best  thought  on 
shops  for  the  blind.  Here  again  his  yester- 
day overlaps  our  today. 

No  institution  should  be  without  this 
splendid  account  of  him  who,  though  a 
pioneer  in  our  work,  still  gives  counsel  for 
our  today  and  our  tomorrow. 

Servant  of  Humanity!  What  better  title 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  volume  which 
tells  of  Dr.  Howe's  private  and  public 
services?  The  list  of  these  is  a  long  and 
varied  one.  "Blind,  insane,  idiotic,  deaf- 
mutes,  vicious,  prisoners  and  captives,  he 
was  still  caring  for  all,  working  for  all, 
literally  and  absolutely  'driving  all  the  re- 
forms and  charities  abreast.'" 

On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  in  Novemebr,  1901,  a  large  company 
of  Boston's  representative  men  and  women, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Perkins  Institution,  gathered  in 
Tremont  Temple  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 
Among  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  was 
Senator  Hoar,  who  closed  his  address  with 
these  words:  "There  was  never  on  the  soil 
of  Massachusetts,  fertile  as  that  soil  has 
been  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  and  of  lovers,  a 
more  patriotic,  a  more  heroic,  a  more  loving 
knight."  y 

Edward  E.  Allen. 


A  leather  board  checkerboard, 
made  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
with  the  help  of  the  pupils.  Place 
for  men  is  sunken  T3¥  inch,  making 
board  desirable  for  the  blind,  for  in- 
valids, or  for  travelers.  Price,  50 
cents ;  postage,  22  cents  additional, 
upon  application  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, South  Boston,  Mass. 


SIR  FRANCIS  CAMPBELL 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  OF 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,   LONDON,  ENGLAND 


The  facts  with  regard  to  the  career  of 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  G. 
S.,  who  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  in 
July  have  been  told  so  often  in  the  public 
press  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  Those  wishing  for  the  details 
can  find  them  at  length  in  the  "Review  of 
Reviews"  (British  Edition)  July,  1898,  in  a 
character  sketch  by  William  T.  Stead. 

The  knighting  of  Sir  Francis  seems  a 
fitting  tribute  to  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
loyal  service  to  the  blind,  and  the  honor 
conferred  not  only  gives  public  recognition 
to  the  devoted  labors  of  this  blind  man  and 
his  wife,  but  gives  greater  consideration  to 
the  status  of  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Those  who  know  Sir  Francis  realize  that 
the  title  has  in  no  way  altered  the  man,  who, 
as  Mr.  Stead  says,  "is  American  by  birth, 
Scotch  by  origin,  English  by  residence; 
but  whose  real  fatherland  is  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Blind." 

We  give  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  received  by  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell,  feeling  that  those  who  have 
been  immediately  associated  with  them  as 
co-workers  and  pupils  can  most  adequately 
and  fittingly  express  the  sentiment  aroused 
by  this  gracious  act  of  his  Majesty,  King 
Edward. 


From  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq.  Secretary  of 
the  Gardeners  Trust  for  the  Blind. 

"No  one  can  have  rejoiced  more  than  I  did 
to  see  in  today's  paper  that  the  King  had 
honoured  you  with  Knighthood.  The 
Blind  world  will  receive  the  news  raptur- 
ously with  unanimity  and  acclamation,  not 
only  because  the  cause  of  the  Blind  has  been 
so  publicly  recognised,  but  also  because 
the  honour  has  fallen  on  the  right  man,  viz. 
on  him  who  has  done  more  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  blind  than  any  living  man  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  even,  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  in  the  whole  world. 

I  have  just  sent  by  telegram  the  sincerest 
congratulations  from  my  wife  and  myself, 


but  I  must  repeat  them  here  with  all  my 
heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me, 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  your  friend- 
ship for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  know 
that  the  King  has  honoured  one  whom  I 
have  always  looked  up  to  with  admiration 
as  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  in 
"blind"    matters. 

May  you  and  Lady  Campbell  be  spared 
many  years  to  enjoy  your  well  merited 
honour,  and  to  continue  your  splendid 
progressive  work  for  the  Blind." 

From  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
held  at  the  Offices  of  this  Association  on 
Tuesday  last  the  following  Resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted:  — 

"That  this  Council  offers  to  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Campbell  their  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  the  well  deserved  honour  bestowed 
upon  Sir  Francis  Campbell  by  His  Ma  jesty 
the  King.  They  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
noble  and  arduous  work  which  he  and 
Lady  Campbell  have  carried  on  with  such 
signal  success  in  the  cause  of  the  Blind." 

From  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  of 
London. 

"  It  gives  us  pleasure  as  it  does  all  friends 
and  workers  for  the  blind  that  your  strenu- 
ous labours  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  should  have  received  this  recogni- 
tion. We  feel,  however,  that  our  own 
Society  has  a  special  interest  in  the  event, 
not  only  because  of  your  valued  and  friendly 
service  on  our  Committee,  but  because  we 
are  closely  linked  to  the  Royal  Normal 
College  by  the  memory  of  our  common 
benefactor,  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  who  would 
have  rejoiced,  we  feel  sure,  in  this  public 
recognition  of  the  good  work  which  the 
Royal  Normal  College  has  done  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Blind." 
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From  North  of  England  Union  of  Insti- 
tutions, Societies,  and  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 

"When  we  saw  your  name  on  the  list  it 
gave  us  a  thrill  of  joy  and  pleasure;  we  who 
work  for  the  blind,  in  a  very  humble  way, 
striving  to  follow  in  your  steps,  will  all  glory 
in  the  honour  done  to  you.  A  reflection  of 
that  glory  will  rest  on  all  good  work  done  to 
aid  the  blind  in  the  coming  years,  through 
your  influence  and  personality,  we  trust." 

From  one  of  the  many  letters  received  from 
the  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the 
British  Isles. 

"  I  find  it  quite  difficult  to  express  how 
pleased  I  am  to  feel  that  your  long  and 
valuable  service  in  the  aid  of  the  blind  has 
been  recognized  by  His  Majesty  The  King. 

You  may  be  sure  my  congratulations  are 
most  hearty,  and  I  trust  many  years  will  be 
spared  to  you  and  Lady  Campbell  to  enjoy 
the  honour  the  Country  wishes  to  do  you. 

This  morning  I  called  the  School  together 
and  announced  the  event,  and  when  I  stated 
that  in  the  name  of  the  School,  I  proposed 
to  write  to  you  expressing  our  warmest  feel- 
ings towards  you  both,  it  was  received  with 
acclamation." 

A  telegram. 

"  Hearty  and  sincere  congratulations  from 
the  council  members  of  the  London  section 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians." 

From  the  Incorporated  British  College  of 
Physical  Education. 

"On  behalf  and  at  the  request  of  our 
fellow  members,  we  desire  to  express  to  you 
our  sincere  pleasure  at  the  recognition  by 
the  King  of  the  valuable  labour  you  have 
for  so  many  years  performed,  and  to  hope 
that  you  may  be  long  spared  in  health  and 
strength  to  enjoy  the  honour  he  has  bestowed 
upon  you." 

From  Lord  Stalbridge,  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  honour  which  our  King  has 
conferred  on  his  newly  born  subject  I1  I  am 
indeed  glad  that  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 


1  Up   to   this  time  Dr.   Campbell  had   remained  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


British  Blind  have  been  recognised  in  this 
way,  and  by  accepting  it  you  will  greatly 
benefit  the  cause  which  you  have  at  heart 
and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  College  at  Norwood!" 


Cablegram    from    The    Ziegler    Magazine. 
(First  cablegram  received  by  Sir  Francis). 
"  Congratulations  from  America's  Blind." 


From  Miss  Corinna  Shattuck,  Missionary, 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Urfa,  Turkey. 

"  Unitedly  these  many  years  you  and  Lady 
Campbell  have  served  not  only  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  but  those  in  other  lands. 

We  here  in  Turkey  have  shared  in  your 
favors,  which  have  brought  joy  and  blessing 
to  not  a  few  blind  and  their  friends.  Your 
pupil  Mary  joins  heartily  with  me  in  con- 
gratulations. I  do  not  forget  the  personal 
favours  of  your  home  as  a  place  of  rest  for 
the  weary  traveller,  and  your  helpful  letters 
and  words  of  advice  and  encouragement 
in  this  little  branch  of  your  work. 

Yours  has  been  a  wonderfully  full  and 
continuous  life  of  service  and  many  are 
those  who  honour  you  besides  the  King  of 
England.  It  was  very  fitting  that  he  should 
recognize  your  services." 

Editor's  note.  The  "Mary"  to  whom  Miss 
Shattuck  refers  in  the  above  letter  is  a  young 
woman  who,  partially  blind  from  early  child- 
hood, received,  in  1893,  the  highest  degree  from 
the  Central  Turkey  Girls'  College  in  Marash. 
After  teaching  in  Adana  and  Adabazar  she  came 
to  teach  in  the  high  school  at  Urfa.  As  a  result 
of  a  severe  attack  of  ophthalmia  she  became 
totally  blind.  While  visiting  in  America  the 
following  year  Miss  Shattuck  raised  sufficient 
money  to  send  her  to  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind  in  London  for  a  year.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  interested  friends  who  enabled 
her  to  remain  an  additional  seven  months  until 
Mary  returned  to  Turkey  in  the  Autumn  of 
1902.  A  school  for  the  Blind  was  immediately 
opened  and  Mary  adapted  the  Braille  to  Ar- 
menian which  was  a  new  step  in  the  education 
of  the  Blind  in  Turkey.  From  the  last  report 
of  this  school  we  learn  that  there  were  twenty- 
four  pupils  and  that  some  of  the  graduates 
have  already  gone  into  distant  places  and  estab- 
lished similar  schools  for  the  blind. 
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FROM    FORMER    PUPILS    OF   THE    ROYAL 
NORMAL  COLLEGE 

Telegram  from  Alexander  Frederick, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  (as  "Prince  Alexander' ' 
he  was  a  pupil  at  the  R.  N.  C.) 

"  Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations 
for  Lady  Campbell  and  yourself." 

From  one  of  the  first  young  women  to 
graduate  from  the  R.  N.  C.  She  has  been 
a  successful  teacher  for  many  years. 

"The  hearts  of  all  the  R.  N.  C.  pupils, 
both  past  and  present,  must  glow  with  joy 
and  pride  to  know  that  at  last  your  great 
and  noble  life  work  has  been  fitly  recognised. 
Apart  from  your  strenuous  and  unceasing 
efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  the  blind  generally, 
how  many  individuals,  myself  among  the 
number,  owe  all  their  success  in  life  to 
you, —  their  name  is  legion. 

Through  all  the  lapse  of  years,  one  never 
forgets  that  there  is  still  the  same  beloved 
steersman  at  the  helm,  ready  to  guide,  cheer, 
and  help  in  a  hundred  ways,  those  who  are 
in  difficulty;  and  though  for  some  years  my 
bark  has  been  sailing  in  smooth  waters, 
yet  the  remembrance  of  the  one  true  friend, 
who  believed  there  was  some  ability  in  me 
when  no  one  else  did,  is  ever  present  with 
me." 

From  a  graduate  who  left  as  a  tuner  and 
today  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
piano  stores  in  Scotland. 

"Allow  me  to  offer  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  your  well-earned  promotion  to 
Knighthood.  It  is  an  honour,  I  take  it,  not 
only  to  yourself,  but  to  the  class  to  which  I 
belong." 


From  a  young  woman  who  is  a  teacher  in 
a  class  for  the  blind  in  a  public  day  school. 

"  I'm  sure  we  all  must  feel  that  the  honour 
is  richly  deserved.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  us  are  now  earning  our  living  proves  how 
much  we  owe  to  you  and  the  dear  old 
College." 

From  two  of  eight  girls  who  have  left  the 
College  as  shorthand  writers  and  typists. 

"Talk  about  'storming the  castle,'1  when 
we  arrived  at  the  office  on  Friday  morning, 
we  were  greeted  on  all  sides  with:  'Have 
you  heard  the  good  news  about  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's being  knighted?'  In  fact,  everyone 
at  the  firm  seemed  as  glad  as  we  were." 

From  one  of  the  early  graduates  who 
began  as  a  music  teacher.  Today  he  is  the 
head  of  a  College  of  Music  (for  the  seeing) 
which  he  founded. 

"  We  were  absolutely  delighted  on  opening 
our  paper  this  morning  to  see  the  glad  news. 
Words  are  such  empty  things  to  express  our 
feelings,  but  we  send  the  heartiest  of  all 
hearty  good  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
Lady  Campbell  and  yourself." 

From  one  of  the  many  tuners  who  has 
been  trained  at  Norwood. 

"It  is  an  event  for  which  we  have  hoped 
for  many  years,  and  I  feel  there  is  not  one 
pupil,  present  or  past,  who  does  not  share 
the  same  feeling  with  me.  How  I  would 
like  to  have  been  at  prayers  the  morning  of 
the  announcement  and  joined  in  the  jubila- 
tion when  the  news  became  public  property. 

May  you  and  Her  Ladyship  be  long 
spared  to  enjoy  the  well  deserved  title ! " 


1  A  common  saying  of  Sir  Francis  whenever  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  put  vim  into  what  they  are  doing. 


BIRTHDAY  SERENADE  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  CAMPBELL 


Sir    Francis    Joseph    Campbell,  your  students  From    Walmer    Hill    resounding    to    plains    of 

gather  here  Primary, 

On   this  your    birthday    morning,  each  with  a  This   birthday   song  shall  echo  "  Long  live   Sir 

wish  sincere,  Francis  C"; 

That  long  you  may  continue  to  guide  our  steps  We  're  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  hailing  such 

to  fame,  a  knight, 

F©r  you  yourself  have  won  it,  hence !  why  this  Accept  our  heartfelt  greeting,  sincere  and  warm 

honoured  name?  and  bright. 

Sir   Francis  Joseph    Campbell    long   spared  we  Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  (once  Dr.  F.  J.  C), 

hope  you'll  be,  Our  latest   knight   of   Norwood,  we  greet  you 
For  many  a  happy  birthday  in  this  Academy.  heartily. 


WHICH  TACTILE  PRINT  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  POINT  OR  BRAILLE? 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  HEARING 

HELD  BEFORE  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  MAY  18,  1909 


IN  FAVOR  OF  NEW  YORK  POINT 


F.  AUGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN,1 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  accordance  with  the  consent  kindly  given 
by  you  at  the  Hearing  —  March  24th  —  on  the 
subject  of  embossed  systems,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  brief  in  reply  to  some  of  the  errone- 
ous and  misleading  statements  made  by  the 
adversaries  of  New  York  Point,  in  their  con- 
certed effort  to  impose  a  system  much  inferior 
and  more  expensive  upon  the  public  schools,  the 
blind,  and  the  tax-payers  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

While  an  effective  answer  can  be  made  to  each 
statement  it  would  require  too  much  of  your 
time  to  go  into  so  much  detail,  and  as  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  partisans  of  American  Braille 
consist  largely  of  reiterations  on  different  sub- 
jects, it  will  suffice  if  we  treat  their  comments 
topically. 

The  points  mainly  alluded  to  are: 

1.  Number  of  Characters, 

2.  Ease  of  Acquiring  Systems, 

3.  Capitalization, 

4.  Punctuation, 

5.  Spelling,  Contractions  and  Bad  Writing. 

6.  Music, 

7.  Growth, 

8.  Economy,  or  Cost. 

1.    Number  of  Characters 

The  statement  that  the  New  York  Point  has 
only  39  signs  is  grossly  incorrect. 

Within  the  area  of  the  third  base  •  *  *  which 
includes  the  first  and  second  base  there  are 
39  primary  signs, 
9  secondary  signs, 
Total     48  signs  within  third  base. 

1  Mr.  Schermerhorn's  brief  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  after  the  first  hearing. 


The  fourth  base  affords 

81  primary  signs, 
54  secondary  signs, 
Total    135  signs  within  fourth  base. 
The  fifth  base  affords 

243  primary  signs  —  the  great  ma- 
jority   of    which    are    highly 
tangible    and    serviceable    for 
purposes  of  contraction. 
Total  at  least  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  signs. 

The  statement  that  the  New  York  Point  has 
only  39  signs  in  itself  shows  one  who  makes  it  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  incompetent  to 
speak  intelligently  concerning  it. 

2.    Ease  of  Acquiring  System 

All  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  New 
York  Point  is  difficult  to  acquire,  much  more  so 
than  American  Braille,  are  not  only  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

When  New  York  Point  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  Mr.  Wait,  the  Principal,  all  the 
pupils  in  the  New  York  School  excepting  three, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, learned  the  full  alphabet;  ten  word  and 
part  word  signs;  four  punctuation  marks;  the 
numerals;  and  read  three  of  iEsop's  fables,  in 
eleven  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  which  included 
the  time  for  taking  out  and  putting  away  the 
lesson  sheets,  and  the  classes  from  that  time 
to  this  have  done  equally  well.  Pupils  have 
been  known  to  learn  the  whole  alphabet  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  says: 

"The  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind  has  used  New 
York  "  Point "  since  it  was  published.  It  has  proven  to 
be  everything  that  a  practical  system  should  be.  We 
have  in  our  school  ninety  children  from  Kindergarten 
up  to  the  girl  who  is  this  year  attending  college,  and  all 
the  work  of  our  school  is  done  in  this  system.  We  have 
in  our   Kindergarten    some   children    six  and    seven 
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years  of  age  who  came  into  trie  school  last  fall  and  who 
read  and  write  the  system  very  well  indeed.  They 
do  as  well  comparatively  as  children  who  are  using  their 
eyes  in  the  public  schools  in  their  reading  and  in  their 
writing.  The  New  York  "Point"  system,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  is  sufficient  for  all  of  the  various 
requirements  for  giving  an  education  to  blind  children. 
It  admits  of  a  greater  number  of  characters  in  its  use 
than  any  other  system,  and,  therefore,  can  be  applied 
not  only  to  primary  education,  but  to  higher  education, 
to  French,  to  German  and  to  various  other  languages." 

The  experience  of  every  school  where  New 
York  Point  has  been  used  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Baltimore  School. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  Kent,  England,  dated  March  9,  1909,  is 
only  one  of  many  showing  with  what  ease  New 
York  Point  can  be  acquired.     The  writer  says: — 

"Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  only  had  my  frame  (writing  tablet)  two  days 
so  am  not  yet  used  to  it.  I  can  read  and  should  like  to 
read  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  in  New  York  Point. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  mistakes,  but  practice 
will  remedy  that  defect.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
become  a  good  reader  of  the  New  York  Point  System." 

Many  similar  letters  might  be  cited,  but  the 
following  from  a  lady  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  will  suffice. 

"March  24,  1909. 

The  first  embossed  type  I  learned  was  Braille.  The 
type  was  clear  and  the  spacing  between  the  letters 
and  words  all  that  one  could  require,  but  I  was  never 
able  to  keep  on  the  lines  owing  to  irregular  perpendic- 
ular arrangements  of  the  dots,  sometimes  three  and 
sometimes  two  over  each  other.  Various  contrivances 
were  prepared  by  my  friends  to  enable  me  to  overcome 
this  insuperable  objection,  but  all  were  unavailing. 
Then  I  determined  to  learn  New  York  Point.  All 
my  trouble  vanished." 

Extracts  from  letter  dated  Peoria,  111.,  March 
18,  1909. 

"The  writer  considers  the  New  York  Point  System 
the  best,  because  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  scientific. 
Your  applicant  is  seventy  years  of  age  and  only  a  short 
time  ago  started  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  mastered 
it  in  a  very  short  time." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  inability  or  un- 
willingness of  a  person  to  learn  New  York  Point 
should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  system. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  miner. 

"Nixie  Camp,  Vivian  P.  O.,  Arizona. 
Kind  Sir; — 

I  am  a  hard  rock  miner,  forty-seven  years  old,  camped 
all  alone  in  a  tent  on  a  gold  mining  claim  which  I  own. 
I  keep  busy  all  day,  both  my  mind  and  my  hands.  I 
work  hard  in  my  mine.  I  go  down  in  a  shaft  that  I 
sunk  myself.  Drill  holes  in  the  solid  rock  by  striking 
a  steel  drill  with  a  four  pound  hammer.  Then  I  load 
the  hole  with  dynamite,  climb  the  windlass  rope  to  the 
surface.  When  the  poisonous  fumes  of  gas  have  all 
left  the  shaft,  I  return,  replace  my  ladders  and  skids, 


shovel  the  broken  fragments  of  rock  into  the  bucket, 
climb  up  and  hoist  it  to  the  surface,  dump  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pound  load  into  a  wheelbarrow,  wheel 
it  and  dump  it  down  the  mountain  side,  lower  the 
bucket,  return,  repeat  the  operation  till  the  loose  rock 
is  all  removed. 

After  I  went  entirely  blind,  a  kind  friend  procured 
for  me  the  N.  Y.  Point  alphabet  and  a  primer,  and  I 
learned  it.  Some  one  sends  me  the  S.  S.  Weekly  in  it. 
I  have  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Julius  Ceasar,  Selec- 
tions from  Bacon's  Essays,  Daniel  Webster's  address 
on  the  Life  and  Services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  with  a  brief  history  of  Webster's  life,  Life 
in  the  Philippines,  part  of  Greater  America,  and  Stories 
for  Children." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  P.  E." 
"Hobart,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1909. 
Dear  Sir; — 

The  enclosed  clipping  (referring  to  the  hearing)  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice. 

I  have  been  blind  six  years.  Have  been  reading 
New  York  Point  about  five  years.  Was  three  days 
learning  it.  Sent  to  the  Library  at  Albany  for  a  book 
one  week  after  I  began.  Now  average  a  large  book 
every  week. 

For  many  reasons  I  like  the  New  York  Point  System 
better  than  the  others,  which  I  gave  notice  enough 
to  convince  me  that  New  York  Point  can  be  read  the 
fastest.     I  read  in  public  entertainments. 

There  are  too  many  valuable  books  in  New  York 
Point  to  put  it  aside  for  any  other  system. 

Helen  Keller,  if  she  is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  should  not  decide  which  system  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  G.  S." 

3.    Capitalization 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Braillists  on  this 
subject  and  their  assertions  concerning  New 
York  Point  are  exceedingly  disingenuous  and 
misleading. 

The  scheme  which  is  being  pressed  upon  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  called  "American  Braille" 
in  order  to  identity  it  with  the  original,  which  it 
is  claimed  is  the  only  true  source  and  pattern  of 
punctography. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  neither  the  original 
Braille  nor  European  Braille  of  the  present  day 
has  ever  provided  capital  letters  or  any  capital 
sign,  and  yet  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  American  Braille  to  keep  silent  on  that 
point  and  at  the  same  time  to  assail  New  York 
Point,  which  is  the  only  system  that  possesses 
the  very  thing  which  neither  the  original  Braille 
nor  any  of  its  spurious  variants  possesses,  viz.,  a 
complete,  natural  and  varied  method  of  capitali- 
zation. 

The  claim  is  made  that  American  Braille 
always  represents  visual  typography  fully 
and  accurately.     The  practice  is  to  use  a  sign 
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which  is  the  period  (.)  as  the  capital  sign  by- 
placing  it  before  the  capitalized  word. 

In  visual  typography  there  is  no  such  practice, 
and  if  there  were  it  would  give  the  following 
result  in  the  title  of  a  book  cited  at  the  hearing  — 
.an  .old  .fashioned  .girl.  As  this  practice  is 
unknown  to  typography,  it  follows  that  American 
Braille  does  not  properly  capitalize,  that  it 
falsifies  the  original  text  and  will  convey  to  the 
learner  a  false  impression. 

At  the  hearing  the  fact  that  publications  have 
been  made  from  which  capitals  have  been 
omitted  was  cited  with  great  stress  by  the  Ameri- 
can Braillists  as  indication  of  the  insufficiency 
of  New  York  Point.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
presumed  that  they  knew  that  New  York  Point 
provides  three  ample  methods  of  true  capitaliza- 
tion, that  if  desired  anyone  can  use  a  capital 
sign  as  well  in  New  York  Point  as  in  any  other 
system ;  that  many  important  languages  — 
Hebrew  —  and  others  do  not  employ  capitals; 
that  stenography,  whether  visual  or  tangible, 
employs  no  capitals  and  that  they  never  have 
been  and  are  not  now  used  in  printing  original 
Braille,  European  Braille,  or  English  Braille 
books. 

In  practice  every  indication  of  a  capital  in 
American  Braille  requires  two  signs  and  about 
100%  more  space  than  in  the  largest  New  York 
Point  capitals,  each  of  which  is  always  a  single 
sign. 

In  German  where  every  noun  is  capitalized 
the  superiority  of  New  York  Point  is  very  clear. 

4.    Punctuation 

New  York  Point  furnishes  full  punctuation 
marks  for  English  and  every  other  language. 

Different  publishers  may  use  these  in  different 
ways,  but  to  cite  the  punctuation  or  the  lack  of 
it  in  any  book  as  evidence  of  insufficiency  in  the 
system  itself  is  absurd. 

5.    Spelling,  Contraction,  and  Bad  Writing 

The  statement  that  the  use  of  contractions 
employed  in  New  York  Point  has  an  unfavorable 
effect  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Spelling,  and 
the  proper  use  of  English,  is  disproved  by  the 
experience  of  forty  years;  by  the  results  of 
Regents  examinations  which  show  a  higher  per- 
centage for  Spelling  for  the  pupils  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind  than  for  the  pupils 
of  the  seeing  schools  of  the  State,  covering  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  eighteen  years;  by  the  accep- 
tance of  all  the  essays  —  17  in  number  —  one 


of  which  was  among  the  10  best  written  by 
the  pupils  of  this  Institution  in  the  Lincoln 
Essay  Contest;  by  several  typewritten  business 
letters  and  impromptu  class  compositions  placed 
in  the  hands  of  your  Committee  at  the  hearing, 
to  which  reference  is  now  made.  See  also  73rd 
report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
pages  24-25,  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith. 

Apropos  of  capitals,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was  in  hand  at  the 
hearing  a  letter,  received  from  one  of  the  promi- 
nent advocates  of  American  Braille,  present  at 
that  hearing,  which  contains  errors  in  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  Spelling  and  Grammar,  and 
otherwise  written  in  such  bad  form  as  would 
have  thrown  it  out  in  a  Regents  Examination. 

Objection  is  not  made  to  contraction  in 
England,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  blind 
the  chief  merit  of  English  Braille  consists  in  its 
extensive  use  of  contractions;  and  in  the  ex- 
tended discussion  of  Committee  reports  on  em- 
bossed print  at  the  Manchester  Convention  in 
1908  attention  was  not  called  to  any  bad  effects 
arising  from  the  omission  of  capitals  or  from 
contractions. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  against  contractions  in 
New  York  Point  by  American  Braillists  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  know  the  resources  of  New 
York  Point  in  the  matter  of  contraction  are  many 
times  greater  than  is  possible  in  American  or  any 
other  variant  of  Braille.  The  attitude  of  Amer- 
ican Braillists  on  all  these  points  is  little  less 
than  absurd. 

6.    Music  Notation 

The  presentation  of  this  subject  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  First 
Report  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  assertions.  One  of  the  arguments 
for  American  Braille  is  that  Braille  music  is  "  the 
same  the  world  over,"  the  implication  being 
that  one  who  is  taught  American  Braille  can  use 
music  printed  in  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Germany 
or  any  other  country. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  converse  should  be 
true,  viz.,  that  a  blind  person  in  Italy  will  be 
able  to  read  a  piece  of  music  printed  in  American 
Braille.  That  neither  of  these  propositions  is 
true  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that  music 
cannot  be  written  without  the  use  of  language. 

The  title,  words  of  expression  and  the  verbal 
notes  which  often  accompany  a  piece  of  music, 
printed  in  Swedish,  would  be  unintelligible  in 
another   country.     As    for   music   with    verbal 
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American  Braille,  it  would  be  useless  even  in 
England. 

The  Braille  Music  Notation  is  radically  de- 
fective and  incorrect  in  a  manner  which  admits 
of  no  remedy  within  the  resources  of  that  system. 

As  your  Committee  knows,  there  are  eight 
time-values  represented  in  the  staff  by  eight 
specific  signs,  to  correctly  represent  which  will 
require  eight  specific  signs  in  any  embossed 
notation. 

As  each  of  the  seven  tones  —  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b 
—  takes  all  oj  these  eight  values,  it  follows  that 
56  signs  out  of  the  total  63  which  Braille  has  are 
required  to  properly  represent  the  time  values 
as  they  would  be  on  the  staff.  This  would 
leave  only  seven  signs  for  all  other  uses,  a  number 
wholly  inadequate. 

In  this  extremity  Braille  was  forced  into  the 
method  of  sign-building,  which  was  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Wait  on  the  blackboard  at  the  hearing,  and 
was  compelled  to  represent  eight  time-values 
by  four  signs,  or  two  time- values  by  one  and  the 
same  sign. 

This  whole  and  sixteenth  note 


^m 


are  both  represented  by 


This  single  illustration  in  this  most  important 
matter  proves  that  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  Braille  characters,  viz.,  63,  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  has  no  foundation  in  fact 
and  is  grossly  misleading. 

In  New  York  Point  each  time- value  is  correctly 
expressed. 

Many  other  incorrect  statements  relating  to 
music  notation  might  be  noticed,  but  it  would 
take  too  much  time,  and  your  committee  is 
referred  to  the  accompanying  printed  pages 
where  they  are  treated  in  detail. 

Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to 
impress  your  committee  with  the  great  number 
of  pieces  of  music  in  Braille.  To  do  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  title  of  every  small  composition, 
such  as  are  often  found  in  book  form,  has  been 
counted.  This  great  list,  however,  is  simply  a 
heterogeneous  mass  selected  by  different  people 
in  different  places.  Many  of  them  have  been 
embossed  by  people  unskilled  and  not  properly 
qualified  for  the  work,  so  that  for  logical  order, 
educational  value,  and  care  and  accuracy  in 
preparation  they  are  in  no  sense  comparable 
with  the  compositions  available  in  New  York 
Point. 

In  respect  to  tne  embossed  literature  avail- 
able in  American  Braille,  they  are  relatively 
few  and  small,  while  in  New  York  Point  the 


subject  has  been  treated  in  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive way. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  at  the  Second  Trien- 
nial Conference  on  the  Blind  held  at  Manchester, 
England,  1908,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Piatt,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Music,  said 

"I  would  advise  those  blind  students  who  thirst 
for  musical  literature  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
New  York  Point,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  system 
will  be  found  no  fewer  than  fifty  or  sixty  works  dealing 
with  music  —  aesthetical,  critical  and  technical.  On 
comparing  this  with  our  English  publications,  what 
do  we  find?  Simply  a  meagre  list  of  seven  or  eight 
books  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  technical  side 
only.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  must  either  bestir  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide more  literature  for  our  music  students,  or  en- 
courage them  to  become  familiar  with  a  system  in 
which  they  will  find  what  is  so  necessary  for  their 
proper  equipment." 

7.     Growth 

Figures  cited  to  show  growth  may  be  very 
misleading  and  should  be  accepted  with  great 
caution.  Especially  is  this  true  of  percentages 
where  starting  with  a  small  base  any  increase 
may  seem  to  be  phenomenal.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Employment  Home  at  Saginaw, 
Michigan  were  each  counted  as  one  in  padding 
the  statements  for  American  Braille;  and  yet 
Chicago  has  only  about  thirty  pupils,  Milwaukee 
a  much  smaller  number,  while  the  Home  at 
Saginaw  is  in  the  proper  sense  not  a  school. 

Some  schools  were  counted  as  American  Braille 
schools,  although  New  York  Point  is  taught  in 
them. 

Nearly  all  of  the  schools  are  under  State 
management,  so  that  the  administration  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  changes,  and  so  that  a  system 
which  is  not  favored  this  year  may  be  preferred 
next  year.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  a  system 
is  to  be  measured  not  alone,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much  by  the  number  of  schools  in  which  it  may 
be  preferred,  as  by  the  out-put  of  organizations 
whose  business  it  is  to  publish  embossed  lit- 
erature. 

The  output  of  books  in  New  York  Point  by 
nine  schools  using  the  stereograph  for  making 
metal  plates  in  New  York  Point,  and  by  the 
Bible  Society,  Society  for  Providing  Religious 
Literature,  The  Xavier  Society,  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine, Milwaukee  Standard,  New  York  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Library,  and  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  is  many  times  in  excess  of  the  out-put  of 
American  Braille  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
so  is  certain. 
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8.    Economy  of  Cost 

It  was  stated  that  New  York  Point  desk 
tablets  such  as  was  shown  could  be  had  for  50 
cents;  and  that  the  price  of  American  Braille 
desk  tablets  such  as  were  shown  was  $1.75. 
The  bill,  however,  for  the  Braille  tablets  was 
for  $2.00  each  instead  of  $1.75,  from  which  it 
appears  that  our  statement  as  to  the  price  was 
less  than  the  actual  price. 

In  making  embossed  books  the  chief  item  of 
cost  are  paper,  press-work  and  binding,  which 
make  up  about  probably  f  of  the  whole,  while 
the  plates  cost  about  £. 

Cost  varies  greatly  also  according  to  the 
quality  of  paper  and  the  kind  of  metal  —  zinc 
or  brass  —  used  for  the  plates. 

As  to  the  relative  cost  of  books  in  New  York 
Point  and  in  American  Braille,  your  attention  is 
again  called  to  the  following  facts  which  were 
shown  by  the  actual  books  and  writings  shown 
at  the  hearing. 

The  story,  Sarah  Crewe,  in  English  Braille, 
highly  contracted,  requires  97  %  more  space 
than  the  same  book  printed  in  New  York  Point 
with  fewer  contractions. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Thanatopsis,  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Speech  and  the  12th  Chapter  of  Romans, 
written  in  American  Braille  on  the  Hall-Braille 
writer  with  capitals,  full  punctuation  and  full 
spelling,  uses  upwards  of  100  %  more  paper  than 
the  same  matter  written  in  the  same  way  on  the 
New  York  Point  writer  —  the  kleidograph. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  with  capitals,  full 
punctuation  and  full  spelling  written  with  a  stylus 
on  an  American  Braille  desk  tablet  requires  four 
times  more  space  or  upwards  of  300  %  in  excess 
of  the  space  required  in  New  York  Point. 

The  United  States  Subsidy  Fund  amounts  to 
$10,000  annually. 

For  10  years,  1882  to  1892,  50  %  of 
this  fund  was  set  apart  for  New 

York  Point $50,000 

From  1892  to  date,  75  %  was  set  aside 

for  New  York  Point 127,500 

Outlay  by  Bible  Society       ....         22,000 
Outlay  by  Society  for  Providing  Re- 
ligious Literature  for  25  years,  ap- 
proximately             50,000 

New  York  State  Library,  estimated  .         10,000 
Xavier  Society  Publication  —  approx- 
imately                20,000 

$279,500 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  publications 
from  other  sources. 


In  view  of  these  figures  and  of  the  much  greater 
cost  of  American  Braille  over  New  York  Point, 
as  was  shown  at  the  hearing,  your  Committee 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  reproducing  in  American  Braille  the 
literature  now  available  in  New  York  Point. 

The    Standard    Intermediate  School    Dic- 
tionary in  New  York  Point  and  Bible 
in  New  York  Point 

One  speaker  stated ;  — 

"The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary  has 
been  referred  to  as  available  for  schools.  I  fortunately- 
happened  to  get  that  dictionary  out  and  examined  it. 
Gentlemen,  the  "Point"  dictionary  is  not  owned  by 
half  the  schools  using  New  York  "Point,"  and  half  of 
those  who  own  them  don't  use  them,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  type  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  delicate  fingers 
can  read  it." 

The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary 
was  printed  from  plates  embossed  upon  the  New 
York  Point  stereograph,  the  identical  machine 
on  which  the  plates  were  made,  not  only  for  the 
dictionary,  but  for  practically  all  the  publica- 
tions issued  in  New  York  Point  since  1895. 

All  these  publications  have  been  in  stated  use 
not  only  in  the  schools,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sunday  School  Weekly,  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
and  the  Milwaukee  Standard,  by  thousands  of 
blind  people  throughout  the  country,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  delicacy  of  touch 
needed  in  order  to  use  the  dictionary  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  is  possessed  by  thou- 
sands of  blind  people  who  are  reading  the  same 
type. 

It  was  stated  that;  — 

"The  Bible  is  referred  to  as  being  available  in  New 
York  "Point."  I  (O.  H.  Burritt)  inspected  a  copy  of 
the  31st  Psalm,  in  which  appears  not  a  single  capital 
nor  the  simplest  marks  of  punctuation  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture that  would  not  be  received  in  a  public  school 
anywhere." 

The  reference  here  plainly  is  to  the  Bible  in 
New  York  Point  published  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.  An  examination  of  the  31st 
Psalm  as  therein  published  will  show  every  capi- 
tal and  punctuation  mark  found  in  the  ink  print 
edition  issued  by  that  Society. 

Furthermore,  about  12,000  volumes  of  the 
Bible  have  been  issued  and  are  being  read  with 
great  satisfaction  by  blind  people.  The  imputa- 
tion of  illiteracy  cast  upon  the  schools  using  New 
York  Point,  upon  their  pupils,  and  upon  the 
thousands  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  using  that  system,  was  equally 
unjust  and  ungracious. 
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The  Hall-Braille  Writer 

"At  first  it  was  thought  by  me  to  be  of  advantage 
to  write  New  York  "Point,"  but  when  I  (Frank  H. 
Hall)  took  into  consideration  that  the  letters  of  that 
system  were  not  of  uniform  length,  and  that  each  Braille 
character  occupied  precisely  the  same  amount  of  longi- 
tudinal space  as  any  other  character,  /  determined  to 
attempt  the  easier  task." 

Here  is  the  fatal  admission  by  Mr.  Hall  that, 
while  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  hori- 
zontal New  York  Point  plan,  he  abandoned  it  for 
the  vertical  Braille  plan,  simply  because  the 
mechanical  problem  involved  in  making  a 
machine  to  write  the  latter  was  the  easier  of  the 
two. 

At  that  time  in  fact  no  mechanism  for  multi- 
ple spacing,  such  as  is  required  in  New  York 
Point,  had  been  devised,  while  the  spacing  neces- 
sary for  writing  Braille  could  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  typewriting  machine.  Had  the  me- 
chanical problem  involved  in  New  York  Point 
been  as  easy  as  that  presented  by  Braille,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  devised 
a  machine  for  writing  New  York  Point. 

That  the  hearing  afforded  Mr.  Hall  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  advertise  the  Hall-Braille 
writer  is  evident,  and  his  personal  interest  suffi- 
ciently explains  his  anxiety  that  a  system  shall 
be  adopted  by  your  Committee  which  is  likely 
to  offer  a  market  for  his  machines. 

Miss  Keller's  Letter 

Miss  Holt  said;  "This  letter  is  to  Mr.  Palmer,  but 
Miss  Keller  wanted  me  to  read  it." 

It  is  significant  that  this  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  and  by  whom  Miss  Keller  was  brought  into 
this  matter. 


In  her  letter  Miss  Keller  advocates  American 
Braille,  but  in  "The  Story  of  my  Life"  page  292 
we  read  "It  would  save  trouble  if,  ....  , 
English  Braille  were  universally  adopted.   ■ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  superior 
merit  of  any  particular  point  in  American  Braille, 
it  is  evident  that  as  a  whole  it  is  not  superior 
to  the  New  York  Point. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  three  systems 
in  use  in  this  country,  with  consequent  injustice 
to  the  blind  in  general,  and  the  introduction  of 
any  form  of  Braille  would  intensify  this  condi- 
tion as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  so  that  the 
present  situation  of  having  a  different  system  in 
use  as  between  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  would  be  further  detrimental  to  the  blind 
if  there  were  two  systems  in  this  city,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  should  change  its  system  under  which  it 
has  grown  and  prospered  and  done  good  work 
for  so  many  years. 

New  York  City  for  these  reasons  and  the  other 
reasons  already  presented,  such  as  excellence, 
economy,  availability,  etc.,  should  adopt  the 
New  York  Point  system. 

A  complete  musical  notation  forms  a  most 
important  part  of  the  New  York  System.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  musical  notation  in 
American  Braille  its  advocates  have  framed  a 
musical  notation  formed  in  part  of  the  Original 
Braille  Notation  and  in  part  of  American  Braille. 
I  have  not  the  time  to  take  up  this  branch  of 
the  question,  but  must  content  myself  with 
saying  that  in  every  point  of  principle  and  in 
every  detail  of  practice  it,  the  New  York  Point 
System,  far  excels  either  "Braille"  or  "American 
"Braille." 


IN  FAVOR  OF  AMERICAN  BRAILLE 


FRANK  H.  HALL 

Ex.  Supt.  of  the  Illinois  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  for  35  years  Supt.  of  public  schools 
chiefly  in  Illinois. 

Reasons  for  my  Interest. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  here  to  advocate  the  use  of  the  Braille 
system  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city.  A  second  time  I  have  made 
the  long  journey  from  Aurora,  111.,  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  charge  has  been  made,  and  has  come 
to  your  ears,  or  eyes,  or  both,  that  the  fact  that 


I  am  the  inventor  of  the  Braille-writer  accounts 
for  my  activity  in  this  matter;  that  my  personal 
interest  sufficiently  explains  my  anxiety  that 
the  Braille  shall  be  adopted  by  your  committee, 
a  system  which  is  likely  to  offer  a  market  for  my 
machines. 

The  possible  effect  of  such  misrepresentation 
upon  this  committee,  and  upon  the  public  in 
general,  makes  it  necessary,  not  for  my  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  for  which  I  plead, 
that  the  facts  concerning  the  invention  and  sale 
of  machines  for  writing  and  printing  Braille 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  in  1901 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  be  expended 
under  my  direction  in  procuring  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  the  blind.  I  used  part  of  that 
money  in  making  the  first  successful  Braille- 
writer,  of  which  this  little  machine  is  a  perfected 
sample.  A  working  model  having  been  made  at 
a  cost  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  I  had  100 
of  these  machines  built,  for  which  I  paid  from 
State  money  $1,000.  About  twenty  of  these 
machines  were  retained  for  use  in  the  Illinois 
schools,  and  the  others  were  sold  to  blind  people 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe  at 
$10  each,  the  money  secured  for  them  being 
turned  back  into  the  State  Fund. 

A  few  months  later,  with  the  aid  of  two  skillful 
mechanics,  I  brought  out  the  stereotypemaker, 
which  reduced  the  cost  of  making  metal  plates 
for  printing  from  upwards  of  $1.50  a  page  to  less 
than  50  cents  a  page. 

Neither  of  these  machines  was  patented,  and 
the  Braille  writer  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  half  the 
schools  of  this  country,  and  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  in  Hong  Kong  and  Pekin,  China,  and 
in  Australia.  I  am,  in  no  financial  way,  inter- 
ested in  their  manufacture,  or  sale,  and  never 
have  been,  and  have  never  received  for  myself 
one  dollar  or  one  cent  for  their  sale  or  use. 

I  have  come  to  you  a  second  time  because  for 
sixteen  years  I  have  advocated  the  teaching  of 
the  blind  in  the  public  schools  instead  of  segre- 
gating them,  institutionalizing  them,  and  in 
many  instances,  pauperizing  them. 

I  have  made  this  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
and  more  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  of  some 
slight  assistance  in  saving  you  from  the  grave 
mistake  of  imposing  —  inflicting  is  the  better 
word  —  upon  the  blind  children  of  this  city, 
children  who  must  grope  their  way  through  a 
cold  world  in  darkness,  blacker  than  midnight, 
and  gain  much  of  their  instruction  and  enjoyment 
through  their  finger  tips,  a  system  of  writing 
and  printing  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  the 
best. 


Which  System  and  Why? 

The  most  important  fundamental  difference 
between  the  punctographic  systems  being  con- 
sidered by  this  Board,  is  the  length  of  the  char- 
acters. By  length  I  mean  extension  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  finger  moves  in  reading. 

The  Braille  letters,  figures,  and  punctuation 
marks,  are  uniformly  each  two  points  long. 


The  New  York  Point  characters  are  one,  two, 
three,  four  or  even  five  points  long. 

In  Braille  a  letter  one  point  in  length  is 
thought  of  as  occupying  two  points  of  space,  one 
of  which  is  blank. 

In  New  York  Point  there  are  no  unfilled  spaces 
except  those  between  letters,  and  the  larger 
spaces  between  words. 

This  difference  in  spacing  has  led  people  to 
speak  of  the  Braille  as  an  "open"  system,  and 
of  the  New  York  Point  as  a  compact  system. 
One  result  of  these  two  methods  of  spacing  is, 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  more  paper  is 
required  for  printing  a  sentence  in  Braille  than  is 
required  for  printing  the  same  sentence  in  New 
York  Point. 

How  Much  more?  In  attempting  to  answer 
this  question  let  it  be  remembered  that  either 
system  may  be  written  with  small,  medium, 
large,  or  very  large  characters.  Fortunately 
we  have,  provided  for  us  by  Mrs.  Ziegler  of  this 
city,  a  means  of  making  a  comparison  which 
though  possibly  not  conclusive,  will  be  helpful  in 
solving  this  problem. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  prints  a  magazine  for  the  Blind 
and  gives  us  the  same  matter  in  each  kind  of 
type.  Since  this  magazine  is  printed  in  Braille 
for  those  blind  people  who  prefer  Braille,  and  in 
New  York  Point  for  those  who  prefer  New  York 
Point,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  publisher  has 
in  each  case  used  the  size  of  letter  and  the  spac- 
ing between  letters  and  words  recommended  by 
the  advocates  of  each  system. 

In  the  March  (1909)  number  of  this  magazine, 
what  is  given  on  46  pages  of  New  York  Point 
requires  48  pages  of  Braille;  that  is,  to  print 
in  Braille  will  require  about  4£%  more  paper 
than  to  print  in  New  York  Point.  But  even  this 
figure  is  too  large;  for  had  the  New  York  Point 
edition  been  printed  like  the  Braille  with  capitals 
and  full  punctuation,  the  percent  of  difference 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  than  4J. 

Similar  tests  have  been  made  in  which  the 
per  cent  of  difference  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Point  varies  from  4J%  to  nearly  40%.  Dr. 
Armitage  estimates  the  difference  to  be  from 
18  to  20  per  cent.  Mr.  Jewell,  who  has  had 
sixteen  years  experience  in  printing  Braille 
music,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  New 
York  Point  system,  says, —  "In  the  writing  of 
music,  the  "Point"  does  not  gain  anything  in 
space  over  the  Braille.  In  nearly  every  kind  of 
music  the  Braille  gains  somewhat  in  space  over 
the  "Point." 

We  concede  then  that  to  print  school-books 
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in  Braille  will  require  more  paper  than  will  be 
required  to  print  them  in  New  York  Point  — 
possibly    4J%    more  —  possibly    40%    more  — 
not  75%  to  300%  more,  an  Mr.  Wait  claims. 
But  what  have  we  to  compensate  for  this  loss? 

1.    Legibility  greatly  improved. 

Recently  ten  blind  people  who  are  familiar 
with  both  systems  were  tested  in  reading.  Sam- 
ples of  each  system  were  provided.  Each  sample 
contained  200  characters  and  401  dots.  The 
average  time  required  for  naming  the  200  Braille 
letters  was  106  seconds;  for  the  200  New  York 
Point  letters,  142  seconds.  Many  other  tests 
were  made  with  similar  results.  In  neither  of 
these  trials  were  there  any  New  York  Point 
letters  more  than  three  points  in  length.  To 
study  the  effect  of  introducing  longer  letters, 
another  test  was  made.  This  test  was  given  to 
four  pupils  who  were  more  familiar  with  "Point" 
than  with  Braille.  Two  samples  of  New  York 
Point  were  provided.  The  first  sample  was  made 
up  of  one,  two,  and  three-point  letters.  The 
second  sample  contained  the  same  number  of 
characters  as  the  first,  but  one-fourth  of  them 
were  four  points  in  length.  The  average  time 
required  to  name  the  200  characters  in  the  first 
sample  was  139  seconds;  in  the  second  sample, 
234  seconds.  This  and  other  trials  prove  be- 
yond question  that  the  length  of  letters  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  difficulty  in  reading.  No 
Braille  letter  is  more  than  two  points  long. 

In  all  these  tests,  since  the  reader  was  required 
to  name  the  characters  rapidly,  some  errors 
were  made.  Three  times  as  many  errors  were 
made  in  naming  the  New  York  Point  characters 
as  were  made  in  naming  the  Braille  characters. 
Three  times  as  many  errors  were  made  in 
naming  New  York  Point  characters  that  in- 
cluded some  4-point  letters,  as  were  made  in 
naming  New  York  Point  letters,  none  of  which 
was  more  than  three  points  long.  Nine  times 
as  many  errors  were  made  in  naming  New  York 
Point  letters,  one-fourth  of  which  were  four 
points  long,  as  were  made  in  naming  the  Braille 
letters. 

These  tests  seem  to  prove,  what  thousands  of 
people  in  America  believe,  namely,  that  Ameri- 
can Braille  can  be  read  in  less  time  and  with 
fewer  errors  than  N.  Y.  P.  The  principal  reason 
for  vthis  difference  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
reader  of  Braille  knows  exactly  where  to  "look" 
for  each  successive  letter.  Its  length  is  always 
the  same.  His  attention  can  therefore  be  given 
mainly  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  dots. 


The  reader  of  New  York  Point  must  first  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  letter,  and  then  the  num- 
ber and  position  of  the  dots. 

Moreover,  since  in  the  Braille  the  question  of 
the  length  of  the  character  is  eliminated,  and 
the  reader  easily  anticipates  the  position  of  each 
letter  as  a  whole  —  its  beginning  and  its  end  — 
the  reading  requires  less  mental  effort,  and  again 
we  can  readily  understand,  what  scores  of  blind 
people  tell  us,  namely,  that  Braille  can  be  read 
for  a  longer  time  and  with  less  exhaustion  than 
New  York  Point.  I  have  heard  the  statement 
from  many  blind  people ; —  people  for  the  most 
part  who  first  learned  New  York  Point  —  that  it 
does  not  tire  them  to  read  the  Braille  as  it  does 
to  read  the  "Point." 

2.  Braille  can  be  written  with  the  stylus  more 
easily  and  with  less  danger  of  error  than  the  New 
York  Point. 

Here  again  the  reason  is  apparent.  Each 
character  occupies  in  the  Braille  slate  one  cell. 
No  cells  are  omitted  except  as  spaces  between 
words.  In  the  New  York  Point,  a  letter  may 
occupy  half  a  cell,  a  whole  cell,  a  cell  and  a  half, 
or  two  cells,  or  even  more. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  with  eyes  heavily  band- 
aged attempted  to  learn  to  write  these  two 
systems  —  the  Braille  and  the  New  York  Point. 
She  learned  the  former  easily  and  quickly.  In 
the  latter,  she  says,  she  frequently  lost  her  way 
and  found  it  with  great  difficulty.  If  any 
member  of  this  committee  will  bandage  his  eyes 
and  make  a  similar  attempt,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  further  arguments  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

3.  Errors  can  be  corrected  much  more  easily 
in  Braille  writing  than  in  New  York  Point 
writing. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  we  find  the  following: — 
"The  Council  discovered  a  defect  in  the  New 
York  Point  system,  which  could  only  show  itself 
when  the  two  types  were  tested  by  actual  ex- 
periment. Every  writer  makes  mistakes,  and  it 
is  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  correct 
them.  In  the  Braille  frame  every  letter  occupies 
one  cell,  so  that  the  writer  has  only  to  count  the 
cells  till  he  comes  to  one  in  which  a  correction  is 
to  be  made.  In  the  New  York  frame  the  number 
of  cells  occupied  by  a  letter  is  variable,  so  that 
the  corrector  has  to  trace  each  letter  with  the 
stylus  before  he  can  find  his  place,  and  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  the  work  of  correction 
was  thus  rendered  more  difficult." 
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4.    Machines  for  Writing  the  Braille 

are  much  more  simple  in  their  construction  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  need  the  attention  of  the 
machinist  than  those  for  writing  New  York 
Point. 

5.     Machines  for  Making  Brass  Stereotypes 

for  printing  Braille  are  much  more  simple  in 
their  construction  than  those  for  making  New 
York  Point  stereotypes. 

6.     Correction 

of  certain  errors  that  frequently  occur  in  the 
making  of  stereotypes  is  made  with  much  less 
difficulty  in  Braille  plates  than  in  New  York 
plates. 

Method  of  Reading 

There  is  a  second  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  systems  under  discussion. 
The  New  York  Point  characters  are  never  more 
than  two  points  high,  while  the  Braille  char- 
acters may  be  three  points  high.  This  is  some- 
times given  by  those  who  favor  the  New  York 
Point  system  as  a  defect  in  the  Braille.  Indeed 
it  is  often  asserted  that  students  cannot  read  the 
Braille  without  an  "up-and-down  motion"  to 
the  reading  finger.  This  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
I  have  observed  the  reading  of  Braille  by  hun- 
dreds of  blind  students,  who  moved  the  finger 
steadily  from  left  to  right  with  no  "up-and-down 
motion"  whatever,  and  with  little  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  words. 

Superintendent  Jones  of  Illinois  says, — 

"The  tactile  portion  of  the  finger  used  in 
reading  covers  the  entire  Braille  letter  at  once, 
and  in  no  case  is  it  required  to  cover  more  than 
three  dots  vertically  and  two  horizontally.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  New  York  Point." 

In  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  Aug.  30,  1907, 
we  find  the  following: — 

"A  system  using  characters  one,  two,  and  three 
points  high,  can  be  read  as  rapidly  and  accurately 
as  one  using  no  characters  more  than  two  points 
high,  provided  the  number  of  dots  used  is  the 
same." 

The  committee  also  states  that  in  fifty-five 
trials  it  was  found  that  a  list  of  words  containing 
some  tall  (3-point)  letters  was  read  in  1%  less 


time  with  2%  less  errors  than  a  list  which  con- 
tained only  letters  two  points  high. 

A  special  advantage  of  the  Braille  plan,  is, 
that  in  the  space  that  might  be  occupied  by  six 
dots  one  of  63  different  characters  can  be  written. 
The  space  occupied  by  six  dots  arranged  on  the 
New  York  Point  plan,  gives  but  39  different 
characters.  The  63  Braille  characters  are  suffi- 
cient to  represent  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
a  convenient  capital  letter  sign,  all  the  punctua- 
tion marks,  and  many  word  and  part  word 
signs.  To  provide  an  equal  number  of  characters 
in  the  New  York  Point,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce signs  that  are  four  points  long.  This,  as 
has  been  shown  before,  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  reading  and  the  liability  to  error. 

Capital  Letters  and  Punctuation. 

In  Braille  the  capital  letter  sign  is  two  points 
long,  always  the  same,  and  precedes  the  letter 
itself,  thus  giving  warning  that  when  it  is  tran- 
scribed into  visual  characters  the  letter  so 
marked  must  be  written  as  a  capital.  Each  of 
the  punctuation  marks  is  thought  of  as  two 
points  in  length.  Thus  the  system  is  simple  and 
in  all  Braille  schools  the  same  attention  is  given 
to  punctuation  and  capitalization  as  is  given  to 
these  subjects  in  the  common  schools.  Braille 
books  are  printed  with  as  much  care  in  regard  to 
such  marks  as  is  required  in  the  making  of  ink- 
print  books. 

It  would  be  little  less  than  a  calamity  to  intro- 
duce into  the  schools  of  New  York  City  a  system 
of  writing  and  printing  for  the  blind,  whose 
marks  of  punctuation  and  whose  method  of 
capitalization  are  so  cumbersome  that  students, 
teachers,  and  bookmakers  alike,  in  practice,  for 
the  most  part,  ignore  them,  begin  sentences  and 
proper  nouns  with  what  are  equivalent  to  lower 
case  letters  and  omit  hyphens  and  apostrophes. 
What  wonder  that  some  people  who  evidently 
have  never  heard  of  the  American  Braille  regard 
punctuation  and  capitalization  as  "luxuries  that 
the  blind  cannot  afford." 

As  a  recent  writer  has  well  said, —  "New 
York  Point  makes  provision  for  capitals  and  full 
punctuation.  That  some  of  these  characters 
are  impracticable  is  proved  by  their  not  being 
used  in  printed  books  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  them  ever 
since  1872." 

In  proof  of  these  statements  examine  the 
March  (1909)  number  of  the  Ziegler  magazine. 
In  the  New  York  Point  edition  of  this  magazine, 
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we  find  in  a  single  paragraph  the  pronoun  "I" 
written  as  a  lower  case  letter,  two  sentences  each 
beginning  with  a  small  letter,  two  apostrophes 
omitted,  and  nine  proper  nouns,  including  an 
"appelation  of  the  Deity,"  each  beginning  with 
a  lower  case  letter.  In  the  Braille  edition  of  the 
same  magazine,  the  same  paragraph  appears 
with  every  capital  and  every  punctuation  mark 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  a  book  printed  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  1907,  we  find  on  the  title 
page  no  capital  letters.  The  title  of  the  book, 
An  Old  Fashioned  Girl ;  the  name  of  the  author, 
Louise  M.  Alcott;  the  name  of  the  publishers, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  the  word,  Boston;  the 
words,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  and  Kentucky,  are  all  given;  but 
there  is  not  a  capital  letter  on  the  page. 

In  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is:  "Waits 
musical  notation."  Mr.  Wait  says: —  "In  prac- 
tice the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation 
marks  is  not  absolutely  essential  and  need  not 
be  used." 

I  am  told  by  those  in  whom  I  have  confidence 
that  the  S.  S.  Weekly  for  March  14,  1909,  does 
not  have  a  capital  letter  in  the  entire  number? 
Supt.  Green  of  Missouri  says:  "I  have  found 
the  Braille  to  be  the  only  point  system  which 
presents  correct  forms  of  writing.  The  capital- 
ization, punctuation,  and  mathematical  and 
musical  notation,  are  absolutely  accurate." 

The  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  attempted 
to  take  testimony  as  to  the  preference  of  blind 
people  with  respect  to  the  several  systems.  The 
question  was  asked, —  "Which  punctographic 
system  do  you  prefer?"  It  was  quickly  revealed 
as  might  be  expected,  that  one  is  apt  to  like  best 
that  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Of  the  12% 
who  expressed  a  preference  for  a  system  other 
than  that  first  learned,  nine-tenths  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  American  Braille. 

But  the  preference  for  Braille  is  more  positively 
proved  by  observing  its  growing  popularity 
since  1892.  At  that  time  only  two  State  insti- 
tutions in  America  were  using  the  Braille  — 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.  Thirty  schools  were 
using  New  York  Point.  At  that  time  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  con- 
trolled by  those  who  favored  the  New  York 
Point.  Any  State  school  could  secure  New 
York  Point  books  from  the  Printing  House 
without  cost.  If  Braille  was  adopted  the  books 
must  be  printed  at  the  institution  which  desired 
them,  or  purchased  at  heavy  cost. 

With  this  handicap  the  race  for  popularity 


began.  In  this  race  "no  school  that  has  used 
the  Braille  has  ever  changed  permanently  to 
New  York  Point." 

"Ten  schools  have  given  up  New  York  Point 
for  Braille. 

"All  the  new  schools  (12)  established  in  the 
last  ten  years,  except  the  Public  School  classes 
of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  have  adopted 
Braille." 

Supt.  Burritt  of  Overbrook,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  teaching  both  systems, 
expresses  himself  emphatically  as  preferring  the 
Braille. 

At  the  hearing  March  24th  the  Committee  was 
urged  by  a  blind  man  who  favors  New  York  Point 
to  consider  most  carefully  the  opinion  of  blind 
people.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Armitage, 
who  says  only  those  are  fully  competent  to  decide 
which  system  is  best  who  are  themselves  obliged 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  sense  of  touch  for  their 
own  reading. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  inventor  of  the 
Braille  was  a  blind  man,  and  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  —  an  expert  musician,  and  a  teacher  of 
music,  while  the  inventor  of  New  York  Point, 
Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ  an  eminent  philanthro- 
pist of  your  City  —  had  two  good  eyes  and  was 
not  compelled  to  depend  on  the  finger  tips  in 
forming  his  judgment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  blind  people,  who  are  equally  familiar 
with  both  systems,  prefer  the  Braille.  Mr. 
Scandlin's  experience  with  the  two  systems  as 
given  before  this  committee  on  March  24th,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  hundreds  of  other  blind  people, 
many  of  whom  can  be  found  in  this  city. 

Supt.  Green  of  Missouri  says, —  "ALL  the 
pupils  who  have  used  New  York  Point  and  Braille 
prefer  Braille." 

In  my  own  experience  in  the  Illinois  school,  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  pupil  who  was 
familiar  with  Braille  who  did  not  prefer  it;  and 
let  it  be  remembered  the  pupils  in  that  school  in 
1892  had  all  been  taught  New  York  Point  before 
they  learned  the  Braille. 

Supt.  McAloney,  of  Pittsburg,  says: — "Any 
impartial  teacher  who  has  used  both  systems 
will  tell  you  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the 
Braille,  to  read,  to  write  and  to  correct." 

Supt.  Sibley  once  said, — "  After  using  the 
New  York  Point  for  some  time  in  the  Missouri 
school,  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  meet  expecta- 
tions, and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  out-of- 
style,  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  Braille,  and  the 
Braille  taken  up;    and  while  an  officer  of  the 
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Missouri  institution  was  advocating  the  New 
York  Point  at  a  convention  in  Indianapolis,  the 
paraphernalia  of  that  system  which  was  to  revo- 
lutionize printing  for  the  blind,  was  sold  to  the 
rag  man,  and  the  Braille  established  more  firmly 
than  ever.  The  new  point  system  was  dropped 
simply  because  it  was  found  to  be  inefficient  in 
many  respects,  especially  in  music." 

(In  passing,  let  it  be  noted  that  there  are  at 
least  five  schools  now  using  the  New  York  Point 
in  their  literary  work,  that  are  using  to  some 
extent  the  Braille  music.) 

Helen  Keller  says, —  "Between  these  two 
systems  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question 
when  the  facts  are  all  properly  presented  to  you. 
I  have  always  found  the  New  York  Point  a 
difficult,  unsatisfactory  system." 

You  will  be  told  a  little  later  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Braille  system  will  involve  great  expense, 
while  there  are  already  in  type  New  York  Point 
books  that  have  cost  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  will  not  tell  you  that  many  of 
these  books  are  obsolete  school-books,  and  that 
the  greater  portion  of  them  —  practically  all  of 
them  —  are  printed  without  capital  letters,  or 
proper  punctuation.  They  will  not  tell  you  that 
many  hundred  books  and  pamphlets  have  recent- 
ly been  printed  in  Braille,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  have  been  selected  with  reference 
to  their  use  in  the  schools;  that  a  part  of  the 
Bible  has  been  put  into  Braille  plates  and  that 
machinery  has  been  invented  whereby  the  plates 
can  be  prepared  at  a  very  small  cost.  They 
will  not  tell  you  that  $20,500  per  annum  is  now 
in  sight  for  printing  Braille  books,  and  that  the 
people  who  will  select  the  books  to  be  printed, 
are  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  today. 

But  best  of  all,  you  can  do  your  own  printing. 
It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  blind  began  to 


attend  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  eight  years  since  a  printing  press  was  in- 
stalled. One  man  in  those  eight  years  has  done 
most  of  the  printing,  and  much  other  work 
besides  —  map  making,  teaching,  etc.,  and  yet 
they  have  to-day  14,500  brass  plates  from  which 
can  be  printed  all  the  school  books  used  in  the 
grades  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  except  the 
music  books.  The  man  who  does  this  work 
easily  makes  four  brass  plates  an  hour,  and  as 
soon  as  a  new  book  is  adopted  for  use  in  the 
schools  he  begins  work  upon  it.  Some  high- 
school  books  have  also  been  made. 

By  means  of  a  recent  invention,  these  plates 
can  be  made  at  the  Perkins  Institute  much  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before.  It  is  possible  with  the 
new  appliance  to  write  4£  letters  in  a  brass  plate 
per  second.  These  plates  can  be  used  for  print- 
ing an  unlimited  number  of  copies. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  reading  with  the  finger  involves  a 
different  psychological  process  from  reading  with 
the  eye.  The  eye  takes  in  not  simply  a  letter, 
but  a  word,  or  even  several  words  at  a  glance. 
It  is  an  analytical  process  so  far  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  words  is  concerned.  It  is  a  movement 
from  wholes  to  parts.  With  the  finger  the  proc- 
ess of  grasping  the  word  is  synthetic;  through 
the  finger  tip  the  picture  of  the  word  is  made 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  mind,  letter  by  letter. 
The  compactness  and  symmetry  of  the  New 
York  Point  may  appeal  to  the  eye ;  but  the  open- 
ness and  seeming  irregularity  of  the  Braille 
lends  itself  to  comprehension  through  the  finger 
tip. 

As  Dr.  Armitage  has  said  when  speaking  of 
the  symmetrical  and  compact  appearance  of  the 
words  as  he  finds  them  in  a  New  York  Point 
sentence, —  "They  do  not  fulfill  to  the  finger  the 
promise  they  make  to  the  eye." 


IN  FAVOR   OF  NEW  YORK    POINT 


EVERETT  B.  TEWKSBURY, 

Principal  of  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  represent  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  Principal.  I  believe  I  represent  also 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  blind  in  the 
country.  First  of  all,  as  an  evidence  of  this, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  today  there  was 
brought  me  the  following  document, — 


Dear  Mr.  Wait: — 

"Will  you  kindly  present  this  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  This  petition  expresses 
the  wishes  of  nearly  one  thousand  blind  people 
of  this  city,  but  my  time  has  been  too  limited 
to  obtain  more  names.  Please  remind  the 
Board  that  the  American  and  English  Braille 
are  two  different  systems  of  Point  print,  and 
that  the  American  Braille  has  been  copied  from 
the  English.  The  Board  may  have  heard,  or 
will  hear,  that  if  the  American  Braille  is  adopted 
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they  will  in  the  end  go  over  to  the  English  Braille. 
But  this  is  false.     When  the  American  Braille 
first  came  out  the  English  made  big   overtures 
to  come  to  them  but  the  offer  was  refused." 
Respectfully, 

F.  Carll. 

I  have  here  the  petition,  which  reads: 
"To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York: 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  being  without  sight  and  readers 
of  embossed  type  for  the  blind,  respectfully 
request  and  urge  the  Honorable  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  adopt  the  New  York  Point  print  sys- 
tem in  the  Public  Schools,  as  we  are  positive  it 
is  the  most  simple  and  practical,  and  after  its 
many  years  of  usefulness  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
should  be  set  aside  for  American  Braille."  It  is 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  blind  people. 

I  would  like  also  to  present  the  following  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Wait: 

"Some  months  ago,  desiring  to  have  copies 
accurately  made  in  American  Braille  of  four 
selections,  viz.,  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  Thanatopsis;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  the  Twelfth  Chapter 
of  Romans;  I  asked  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School,  to  have  the  selections 
written  out  for  me  there,  to  which  he  kindly 
assented,  and  in  due  time  sent  them  to  me,  each 
selection  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
written  indicated. 

The  transcripts  were,  of  course,  accepted  as 
being  correct  and  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  verify. 

These  American  Braille  writings,  as  also  com- 
putations based  upon  them,  were  used  by  me 
at  the  previous  hearing  on  embossed  type. 

On  Saturday  last,  May  15th,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  the  selection  which 
has  been  supplied  to  me  as  being  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  includes  part  of  Webster's 
reply  to  Hayne. 

H  The  effect  of  the  misjoinder  was,  of  course,  to 
unduly  disparage  American  Braille  in  this 
particular  instance. 

fei  A  correction  of  the  error  makes  the  excess  of 
American  Braille  over  New  York  Point  at  least 
125%  instead  of  300%,  as  shown  by  the  Amer- 
ican Braille  transcript  submitted  to  me  as  being 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 

As  it  is  my  desire  to  adhere  strictly  to  facts,  I 
take  this  my  first  opportunity  to  make  this 
explanation  to  your  Committee." 


I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about  my  own 
experience.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
New  York  Institution  on  its  faculty  for  eight 
years,  the  first  three  years  as  teacher  and  the 
next  six  months  Assistant  Principal  and  since 
March  1st,  1905,  as  Principal.  I  taught  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  departments  of  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  musical  department.  I 
taught  reading  and  writing  New  York  Point, 
arithmetic  in  the  elementary  department; 
in  the  secondary,  Physics,  Physiology,  Psychol- 
ogy and  Algebra.  I  wrote  hundreds  of  pages 
myself  in  New  York  Point  and  my  pupils  copied 
them.  I  have  been  trained  as  a  musician  from 
my  early  childhood,  and  at  the  Institution 
I  have  taught  counterpoint.  I  have  transcribed 
ink  print  music  into  Point  print  and  have  made 
a  thorough  study  of  New  York  Point  music 
notation.  I  state  these  facts  to  show  that  I  am 
familiar  with  all  the  uses  of  New  York  Point. 

First,  I  will  refer  to  the  history  of  the  system 
and  refute  a  few  of  the  points  the  other  side  have 
made;  second,  present  the  apparatus;  third, 
state  something  of  the  work  done  by  this  means 
and  the  results.  The  New  York  Point  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wait.  Dr.  Russ  came  many 
years  before  him.  Mr.  Wait  never  knew  him. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  records  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind  referring  to  any 
system  Dr.  Russ  may  have  devised.  Mr.  Wait 
is  absolutely  the  inventor  of  the  system  from  its 
inception,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  writing  it, 
the  tablet,  the  kleidograph  and  stereograph. 
Patents  have  been  issued  to  him,  which  he  has 
turned  over  to  the  Institution,  without  any 
profit  to  himself. 

This  system  was  invented  in  1866-1867  by 
Mr.  Wait  and  then  brought  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  In  1871, 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  New 
York  and  Braille  codes  were  critically  examined 
and  compared,  after  which  the  convention 
voted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  the  New 
York  system  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  schools 
for  the  blind. 

In  1872,  at  the  Boston  meeting,  Mr.  Wait 
presented  an  outline  of  a  system  of  musical 
notation  complementary  to  the  literary  system, 
and  was  requested  by  the  convention  to  complete 
the  system  in  detail,  so  that  the  schools  might 
have  the  use  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
music  in  New  York  Point  is  so  written  that  by 
using  a  single  space  between  two  simple  signs 
a  group  is   formed   representing   one  character. 
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Single  and  double  spacing  is  used.  Most  of  the 
symbols  are  separated  by  the  double  or  word 
space.  Combinations  and  characters  formed  on 
the  first  and  second  base  can  be  grouped  together 
with  a  single  space  between  as  between  letters 
within  words,  the  group  expressing  ideas  very 
closely  related  in  ink  print  music. 

In  1878  the  music  notation  was  considered  at 
length,  and  again  approved  by  the  Association. 
Down  to  1882  the  entire  United  States  fund 
had  been  used  in  printing  Boston  line  books,  but 
in  that  year  50%  of  the  fund  was  set  apart  for 
books  in  New  York  Point  by  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

In  1892  it  was  decided  by  the  trustees  that 
only  reprints  of  line  books  should  be  issued, 
and  that  any  part  of  the  50%  that  had  been 
reserved  for  line  books,  not  so  needed,  should 
be  used  in  printing  books  in  New  York  Point. 

At  the  same  time,  1892,  24  years  after  the 
New  York  code  had  been  published  and  21 
years  after  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  American 
Association,  and  commended  for  general  adop- 
tion, and  after  the  Association  had  six  times 
confirmed  the  New  York  system  and  six  times 
refused  to  recognize  any  form  of  Braille,  either 
original  or  derived,  French,  English,  or  American, 
a  small  minority  of  the  principals  brought 
forth  a  schismatic  form  of  the  Braille  code, 
which  they  called  American  Braille. 

In  1894,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  as  a 
climax  of  a  two  years'  campaign  of  propaganda, 
a  motion  was  made  to  change  the  By-Laws  so  as 
to  recognize  and  promote  American  Braille. 
Twenty-six  institutions  were  represented,  and 
after  full  consideration  five  voted  for  and 
twenty-one  voted  against  such  a  recognition  of 
Braille.  Moreover,  the  system  and  the  ma- 
chines invented  by  Mr.  Wait  have  received  the 
unusual  recognition  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  which  made  a  searching  examina- 
tion into  the  system  and  into  the  design  and 
merit  of  these  machines,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  John  Scott  Medal. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  down  to  about  1870 
neither  capitals  nor  a  capital  sign  had  been 
used  in  embossed  writing  and  printing  except  in 
New  York  Point.  At  that  time  a  combination 
of  Roman  capitals  with  lower  case  was  suggested, 
but  this  practice  doubled  the  difficulty  of  read- 
ing the  Roman  line  letters  which  the  great 
majority  of  blind  readers  could  not  master, 
either  in  upper  case  or  lower  case  books. 

In  1872,  at  Boston,  the  question  of  the  use  of 


capitals  was  considered  by  the  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  a  motion  favoring 
capitals  was  lost.  In  the  New  York  Point  sys- 
tem a  complete  set  of  capitals  was  devised.  To 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  capitals  in  Braille  a 
sign  was  chosen  to  place  before  the  small  letter, 
indicating  that  that  letter  was  to  be  considered 
a  capital. 

Q.  (By  a  member).  Was  there  any  Braille 
system  prior  to  the  New  York  system?  A.  Yes, 
there  was  the  French  Braille.  Before  Mr.  Wait 
published  his  system  he  conferred  with  Dr. 
Howe  of  the  Boston  School  and  Mr.  Chapin,  of 
the  Philadelphia  School,  and  proposed  to 
abandon  further  efforts  with  his  new  system 
provided  they  would  unite  with  him  in  adopting 
and  improving  the  Braille  system.  But  neither 
of  them  consented.  So  Mr.  Wait  thought  it 
incumbent  on  himself  to  perfect  a  system  that 
would  be  better  than  any  form  of  Braille  could 
be. 

It  was  New  York  Point  after  all  that  intro- 
duced the  capital  into  punctography  after  the 
motion  in  1872  at  Boston  had  been  lost.  But 
the  publication  of  books  with  capitals  has  not 
been  universally  adopted.  Books  are  so  pub- 
lished by  the  Am.  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
and  by  the  schools  for  the  blind  at  Baltimore, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere.  I  have  books  here 
which  I  will  show  you,  with  full  capitalization 
and  with  punctuation  marks.  Of  course,  the 
capital  is  longer  and  it  takes  more  space  than  a 
small  letter.  In  speaking  of  the  system  I  would 
like  to  state  the  number  of  signs  that  can  be  used. 
On  the  first  base  may  be  made  three  signs.  The 
second  base  gives  nine  signs.  Third  base  gives 
twenty-seven  signs.  Fourth  base  gives  eighty- 
one  signs.  The  total  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Now,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  desire  to 
know  how  we  get  our  secondary  signs.  In  music 
the  signs  required  are  a  great  many  more  than 
in  books  of  literature,  from  one  hundred  twenty 
to  one  hundred  fifty.  I  have  described  how  a 
group  is  formed  representing  one  character.  For 
instance,  we  want  to  say  sharp  C.  We  put  one 
dot  in  the  upper  row  representing  the  sharp 
followed  by  a  single  space.  That  in  turn  is 
followed  by  the  character  for  C.  Two  spaces 
would  separate  that  from  anything  else  we  use, 
and  such  groups  of  characters  we  have  continu- 
ally in  our  music.  There  are  other  secondary 
signs.  The  third  base  form  yields  nine  secondary 
characters.  These  added  to  the  thirty-nine 
primary  make  forty-eight.  The  fourth  base 
yields  fifty-four  secondary  signs  and  eighty-one 
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primary.  If  you  combine  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  the  total  is  183.  We  are  using  them 
all  the  time.  That  is  disregarding  entirely  the 
fifth  base  which  yields  243  primary.     Here  is  a 


beginning  and  the  end  of  sentences  in  Braille 
are  represented  by  the  same  character  which 
stands  at  the  beginning  for  a  capital  sign  and 
at  the  end  for  a  period.     There  is  no  capital, 
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reproduction  of  what  the  advocates  of  Braille 
have  shown  as  a  representation  of  their  page 
with    capital  letters. 

They  have  placed  a  period  before  a  small  letter 
to  represent  a  capital.  The  idea  of  the  use  of 
capitals  in  ink  print  may  be  very  easily  mis- 
understood by  the  blind  as  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  a  reader  of  Braille,  in  learning  to  write 
on  a  typewriter  made  capitals  by  writing  the 
period  followed  by  the  small  letter.     Thus  the 


only  the  sign  for  it.  A  boy  ten  years  old  might 
be  called  a  man,  but  that  would  not  make  him 
one  any  more  than  the  period  before  the  small 
letter  makes  the  small  letter  a  capital.  The 
chances  are  the  boy  will  become  a  man,  but  the 
Braille  small  letter  never  will  become  a  capital. 

This  is  the  chart  showing  the  New  York  Point 
alphabet. 

(See  page  78  for  chart.) 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  letters  are  derived  from 
he  small  letters,  by  suffixing  to  each  of  them  as  many  points  as 
will  form  a  new  character  four  points  in  length,  in  the  following 
manner : 

First.  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point  in  the  upper 
row,  as  in  the  letter  a,  add  the  suffix  in  the  lower  row. 

Second.  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point  in  the 
lower  row,  as  in  c,  or  in  both  upper  and  lower  rows,  as  in  d, 
add  the  suffix  in  the  upper  row. 

With  the  Kleidograph  and  Stereograph  the  small  letters  can 
be  made  into  capitals  by  means  of  stylets  which  form  larger 
points  than  those  in  the  small  letters, 

This""is  the  small  "a,"  and  this  the  capital.  they  are  quite  similar  to  the  Braille.  The  ad- 
According  as  the  small  letter  ends  in  the  upper  vantage  in  New  York  Point  is  that  we  do  not 
row,  enough  points  are  added  in  the  other  row  have  to  stop  to  think  whether  the  character  is 
to  make  it  four  points  long.  The  identity  of  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  cell.  In  Braille 
the  small  letter  is  not  lost  in  the  capital.  It  has  "a,"  is  one  point  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
been  said  we  have  no  punctuation  marks,  but  the  cell.     All  the  rest  of  the  space  is  left  vacant 
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and  is  therefore  waste.  Such  waste  spaces  do 
not  occur  in  the  New  York  Point  system  as  the 
distance  between  letters  within  a  word  is  always 
the  same,  and  the  distance  between  words  like- 
wise. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  ten  letters  in 
Braille  are  two  points  high  like  all  the  letters  in 


New  York  Point  and  why  are  they  so?  Because, 
being  only  two  points  high  they  are  most  easily 
read.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  signs  on  a  page 
are  only  two  points  high  in  Braille.  Here  are 
the  punctuation  marks  (illustrating)  but  the 
position  is  different. 


NUMERALS. 

I  2  34567890 

•0  ••  •  ••  •  •  •  ••  •  • 

•  •  •••  ••••  0  • 

Prefix,  indicating  that  the  characters  which  follow  are  num- 
erals, :::  Thus,  1908,  :::|::|:|*|\  The  vertical  line 
indicates  a  blank  space  equal  to  one  point. 

PUNCTUATION    MARKS. 


Period,  :: 

,  preceded 

and  followed  by  a  blank  space  equal 

to  two  points. 

Comma,  "  , 

preceded 

and  followed  by  a  blank  space  equal 

to  two  points. 

Semi-colon, 

.   ,   preceded   and   followed    by   a  blank   space 

equal  to  two  points. 

Colon 

• 
•  • 

Acute  Accent JJ#* 

Apostrophe  . 

•  •  •  • 

Grave  Accent.  ...    ! 

Hyphen  .... 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Circumflex \ 

Exclamation . 

• 
•  • 

Diaeresis 11*  • 

Interrogation 

•  • 
• 

Cedilla  (French)..    ..* 

Parenthesis  *  . 

•  • 

Tilda  (Spanish) ...    ,  ,  * 

italics :::: 

Asterisk  .... 

• 

• 
•  ••  • 

Quotation  *  .  . 

• 
•  •  • 

Italics  ended lUSUM 

Dash 

•  ••  • 

*  Placed  before  and  after  the  word  or  words  affected  by  the  sign. 

ADAPTATIONS   FOR    GREEK. 


Coronis •  \         Ps 

*•*  Iota  subscript 

•  J*  Rough  breathing.  .  .  . 

The  accents  are  placed  before  accented  letters  and  syllables, 
and  are  separated  from  them  by  one  blank. 


Long  e 
Long  o 
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Here  you  have  two  points  in  the  middle. 
When  the  same  sign  is  given  twice  it  repre- 
sents a  dash.  The  same  group  of  points  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell  means  that  all  the 
letters  following  are  to  be  considered  capitals 
until  the  same  group  of  points  appears  again, 
when  they  are  to  be  discontinued.  This  will 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  capital  to  be  con- 
tinued. A  capital  in  Braille  is  actually  six 
points  long. 


Ascribed  appearance  in  American  Braille 

THE  NECKLACE. 
Actual  appearance  in  American  Braille 
....  the  necklace  .... 


This  chart  shows  the  title  page  of  a  book  in 
Braille.  Two  points  in  the  lower  row  followed 
by  the  same  two  points  precede  the  words, 
"the  necklace"  all  of  which  are  small  letters. 
These  in  turn  are  followed  by  the  same  group  of 
points  that  precede  the  letters.  These  large 
letters  represent  what  the  Braille  claim  is  written 
in  their  system.  Below  is  the  true  visual 
representation.  Each  group  of  two  points 
represents  the  period  and  the  two  together  are 
placed  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  signify- 
ing that  the  letters  between  are  to  be  considered 


In  "the  necklace"  there  are  27  lines  on  a  page. 
In  the  most  compact  Braille  tablet  writing  there 
are  24  lines.  There  are  3%  more  letters  to  a 
line  in  "the  necklace"  than  in  the  tablet  writing. 
This  added  to  the  12£%  additional  lines  makes  an 
apparent  gain  of  15%  over  the  Braille  tablet 
writing,  but  the  tablet  points  fall  short  of  the 
limits,  which  have  been  rejected  in  Germany 
and  Austria  as  too  close  by  about  20%. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  book  written  by  a 
German  named  Kunz,  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Illzach-Muelhausen,  entitled 
"Physiology  of  the  Blind."  He  says,  "The 
present  type  used  for  books  for  the  blind  (the 
Braille  type)  consists  as  has  already  been  stated, 
of  raised  conical  points  2|-3  millimetres  dis- 
tance from  each  other. "  (I  have  already  stated 
that  the  distance  between  the  points  below  3 
millimetres  has  been  abandoned  in  Germany 
and  Austria). 

Here  is  a  chart  showing  an  example  of  equivo- 
cation in  music.     This  is  the  Braille  *  (pointing) 

1  See  diagram  on  p.  67. 


and  this  the  New  York  Point  —  equivalents  of 
the  ink  print  above.  In  the  Braille  each  sign 
has  two  meanings,  both  for  the  rests  and  for 
the  notes.  These  signs  in  New  York  Point  repre- 
sent but  one  value  of  pitch  or  time.  The  first 
half  of  the  character  represents  the  pitch  and 
the  second  half  the  time.  As  any  character  in 
each  half  can  represent  but  one  value,  there  is 
no  possible  equivocation. 

I  want  to  show  you  something  about  the 
apparatus,  based  upon  the  experience  of  many 
pupils  covering  a  period  of  years. 

This  is  a  peg  board,  and  these  the  pegs  with 
which  the  young  and  the  old,  whose  sense  of 
touch  has  not  been  cultivated,  are  taught  to 
form  characters  in  New  York  Point.  After  the 
characters  are  once  learned  on  the  peg  board 
pupils  are  transferred  to  the  primers.  Here  are 
three  primers  containing  small  letters,  capitals, 
numbers,  punctuation  marks  and  contracted 
signs.  In  the  first  volume  the  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks  are  used.  You  can  see 
that  there  is  a  distinct  separation  of  the  lines. 

This  is  the  kleidograph  which  spaces  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  points  according  to  the  length  of 
the  character  made.  Each  character  is  made 
with  one  stroke. 

Now  a  word  as  to  apparatus.  These  (point- 
ing) are  the  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille  tablets.  The  price  of  the  New  York 
Point  tablet  is  50  cents,  and  of  the  Braille  $2.00. 
There  is  much  greater  danger  of  error  in  Braille 
tablet  than  in  the  New  York  Point,  because  in  * 
the  Braille,  beside  the  points  to  be  made  in  the 
four  corners,  there  are  places  midway  which  the 
stylus  must  find,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  those 
middle  points.  The  danger  of  slipping  down  to 
the  corner  is  much  greater  than  in  the  New  York 
Point  where  there  are  only  corners  to  put  the 
stylus  in.  The  cells  of  the  New  York  Point 
tablet  are  so  arranged  that  the  partitions  be- 
tween them  separate  points  made  in  consecutive 
cells  by  the  same  space  as  occurs  between  the 
points  made  in  a  cell.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  a  character  more  than  two  points 
long  can  be  easily  made  by  using  two  consecutive 
cells. 

Here  are  also  some  samples  of  correcting. 
These  little  slips  of  paper  are  all  done  on  the 
kleidograph,  the  mistakes  being  made  purposely 
to  show  how  correcting  is  done.  If  a  mistake 
is  made  the  points  are  pressed  down  with  the 
finger  nail  and  the  carriage  moved  back  and  you 
write  over  again.  These  (referring  to  other 
samples)  are  made  on  the   stereograph.     You 
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can  see  that  the  points  have  been  hammered 
and  the  corrected  sentence  written  over. 

For  arithmetic  and  algebra  the  numbers, 
signs,  and  letters  of  the  New  York  alphabet  are 
made  on  both  ends  of  the  type.  This  is  the  letter 
"a,"  two  points  in  the  upper  row.  Turned 
upside  down,  two  points  in  the  lower  row, 
makes  "n."  In  like  manner  all  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  represented,  besides  various 
signs  of  operation.  Ten  kinds  of  type  are 
used  in  algebra.  All  these  signs  have  been 
in  use  for  years  at  our  school.  I  have  more 
material  to  present  than  could  be  presented  in 
two  hours.  I  would  urge  you  to  come  to  the 
Institution  and  see  us  at  work,  as  one  of  your 
committee  did  yesterday.  He  saw  a  tablet 
writing  class,  in  which  tablets  like  this  are  used. 
He  saw  a  little  boy  on  whose  slate  was  some  of 
his  work  of  the  day  before  consisting  of  lines  of 
capital  letters  and  his  own  name  written  with 
the  initial  letters  capitalized.  This  proves  that 
there  are  capitals  in  the  system  and  we  do 
teach  them.  This  is  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  each  of 
which  is  made  with  one  stroke.  You  can  make  a 
combination  of  letters  with  one  stroke.  Two 
characters  can  be  made  with  one  stroke  of  the 
hand.  For  example,  the  word  "interest," 
In-te-re-st  is  written  with  four  strokes. 

I  have  five  minutes  more,  I  believe,  is  that 
right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman:  We  can  give  you  a  few  mo- 
ments more. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  This  is  a  slate  used  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  I  have  brought  some 
boxes  containing  ten  type,  one  of  each  of  all 
the  kinds  used  in  Algebra.  They  are  alumi- 
num and  have  been  used  for  years.  There  is 
more  material  than  we    have   time  to  produce. 

Member  of  Committee:  Where  do  you  get 
your  teachers  from? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  From  the  colleges  and 
Normal  schools  as  well.  They  get  their  training 
at  the  school  itself. 

The  Chairman:  At  which  school? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  At  our  school.  We  have 
to  train  them.  There  is  no  training  school  for 
teachers  of  the  blind. 

The  Chairman:   There  is  no  training  school? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  No.  Our  course  com- 
prises music,  primary,  secondary  and  prepara- 
t©ry  school  work.  Our  very  smallest  pupils 
learn  to  read.  They  learn  to  read  the  capitals; 
they  learn  to  read  whole  words  written  in  capi- 
tals, punctuation  marks  and  all;  we  carry  them 
through  on  the  Regents'  basis.     We  have  done 


the  work  for  New  York  City  and  the  State  since 
1831.  For  years  the  City  Superintendents 
have  visited  our  school,  approved  of  its  work 
and  handed  in  their  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Also  inspectors  from  Albany  have 
come  to  us  in  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  District  Superintendents  thought 
so  well  of  our  method  of  teaching  spelling,  that 
he  used  it  in  his  classes,  and  has  spoken  of  the 
fine  results  obtained  with  it. 

Our  work  is  a  comprehensive  college  prepara- 
tory course.  We  have  now  in  college  four  pupils. 
One  is  a  sophomore  in  Barnard  College,  and 
three  others  are  at  Columbia,  Syracuse  and 
Cornell.  All  of  them  went  in  with  fine  grades 
and  one  of  the  boys  had  108  counts  in  the 
Regents'  and  all  of  them  had  more  than  the  72 
which  were  required  for  college  admission. 
They  are  doing  very  well,  and  are  using  New 
York  Point. 

Their  texts  books  are  in  New  York  Point. 
Every  one  of  them  has  a  kleidograph  and  they 
are  using  their  tablets  in  their  class  work. 
One  boy  at  Syracuse  says  he  has  taken  his 
tablet  into  a  course  in  Elocution  and  has  taken 
his  notes  there  and  gone  back  to  his  room  and 
reproduced  them  on  a  typewriter.  In  this 
course  he  handed  in  his  notebook  and  his  notes 
were  so  complete  and  thorough  that  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  class  with  the  grade  of  98. 

The  Chairman:  How  many  teachers  have 
you? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:    We  have  twenty-five. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  getting  teachers? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  No,  we  have  a  very  strong 
force  of  teachers.  We  have  seven  music  teach- 
ers, seven  manual  tra'ning  teachers  and  the  rest 
are  kindergarten,  primary,  and  secondary.  We 
have  two  physical  culture  teachers. 

The  Chairman:  The  Committee  has  received 
two  communications;  one  from  the  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Embossed  Type  in  behalf  of  the 
New  York  Point.  If  you  desire  you  may  read 
it.     If  not,  the  Secretary  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  I  will  read  it.  This  is  from 
the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Embossed  Type. 

"The  undersigned  committee  of  citizens  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
matters,  which  we  think  will  be  valuable  to  you 
in  reaching  a  decision  on  the  question  of  em- 
bossed type  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools.  Since  the  problem 
before  you  has  already  been  solved  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  it  may  be  well 
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to  refer  you  to  the  experience  of  that  Institution. 
This  reference  is  all  the  more  pertinent,  when  we 
recall  that  the  Board  of  Education,  through  its 
District  Superintendents,  has  inspected  and 
approved  for  many  years  the  educational 
results  accomplished  in  that  Institution. 

"The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
incorporated  in  1831,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  progressive  educational  institutions  of  this 
city.  For  more  than  seventy-five  years  the 
blind  children  resident  in  the  counties  now 
forming  the  greater  city  of  New  York  have 
been  educated  at  this  school,  and  the  use  of  its 
building,  grounds,  invested  funds  and  accumu- 
lated experience  have  been  devoted  to  this  work. 
"Among  other  facilities  and  methods  devised 
at  this  school  is  what  is  known  as  the  New  York 
system  of  writing  and  printing  literature,  music 
and  mathematics  for  the  blind.  This  system 
has  been  in  successful  use  at  this  school  since 
1863;  is  now  used  in  many  other  schools  and 
embodies  a  great  amount  of  educational,  musical, 
religious  and  miscellaneous  literature. 

"In  1871  the  New  York  Point  system,  after 
full  discussion  of  all  systems,  was  adopted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  —  nineteen 
schools  being  represented  —  and  that  approval 
has  been  formally  reiterated  by  this  association 
and  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  1872-1878-1882-1890-1892-1894  — 
since  which  time  it  has  been  the  only  point 
system  officially  recognized  by  these  organiza- 
tions. The  New  York  Point  was  also  adopted 
and  has  been  continuously  retained  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  the  Xavier  Publica- 
tion Society,  the  Society  for  Providing  Religious 
Literature  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York  State 
Library,  and  by  many  schools  for  the  blind, 
which  are  provided  with  printing  outfits. 

"There  is  now  ready  to  hand  at  about  cost 
a  line  of  text-books  in  literature,  music  and 
mathematics  sufficient  for  a  full  college  prepara- 
tory course. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents has  seen  fit  to  recommend  to  your 
Honorable  Board  a  system  of  punctography 
other  than  the  New  York  Point,  we  deem  it 
necessary,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
the  blind  and  to  the  tax-payers,  that  your  atten- 
tion be  called  to  the  following  facts: 

"1.  The  New  York  Point  system  has  been 
in  successful  use  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  is  at 
present  also  successfully  used  at  the   Xavier 


School  for  the  Blind  in  Manhattan,  the  Inter- 
national Blind  Babies  Sunshine  Home  in  Brook- 
lyn, thus  making  three  schools  in  Greater  New 
York  whose  experience  is  at  the  service  of  your 
Honorable  Committee.  It  is  likewise  used  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

"2.  There  is  no  school  in  New  York  City 
which  uses  American  Braille.  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  American  Braille,  does  not 
conduct  a  school  but  during  the  three  years  of 
its  history  has  sent  teachers  to  the  homes  of  the 
Blind. 

"3.     The  New  York  Point  is  the  only  system 
which  provides  full  and  correct  means  of  punctu- 
ation, capitalization,  time  values  in  music,  etc. 
"4.     An  ample  line  of  text-books  in  literature, 
music  and  mathematics  are  now  available.     To 
produce  these  in  any  other  system  would  require 
many  years  of  time  and  a  large  outlay  of  money. 
"5.     The  New  York  desk  tablet  for   writing 
is  the  best  and  least  expensive  of  any  in  use. 
It  can  be  had  for  50  cents  while   the  cost  of  a 
Braille  tablet  ranges  from  $1.00  to  $2.00   each. 
"6.     There  are  about  600  readers  of  New  York 
Point  in  the  city,  while  the  number  of  readers 
of  American  Braille  is  very  small,  probably  not 
fifty. 

"7.  The  New  York  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  contains  1416  different  books  in  New 
York  Point,  and  only  235  books  in  American 
Braille.  The  entire  Bible  (King  James  Version) ; 
the  Psalter;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  a 
choice  selection  of  over  600  hymns;  all  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Xavier  Society  (Catholic),  includ- 
ing the  Bible,  the  Douay  version  (about  to  be 
published);  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
providing  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  publications  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  are  in  New  York  Point  only. 

"8.  In  tablet  writing,  American  Braille  re- 
quires upwards  of  300  per  cent  more  space  than 
is  required  for  the  same  matter  in  New  York 
Point.  In  printed  matter  the  excess  of  expense 
for  paper,  press  work  and  binding  in  American 
Braille  is  from  70  per  cent  to  upwards  of  100  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  New  York  Point. 
This  involves  an  unavoidable  and  unnecessary 
loss  of  time  and  money  to  teachers,  pupils  and 
tax-payers. 

The  Kleidograph,  a  machine  for  writing  New 
York  Point,  can  be  operated  rapidly  with  the 
left  hand  alone,  leaving  the  right  hand  free  for 
reading,  a  most  important  advantage  to  the 
student  in  copying  or  making  notes.     This  is 
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the   only  machine   for  embossed   writing  with 
which  this  is  possible. 

"  9.  The  New  York  Point  Music  Notation  is 
superior  to  the  Braille  notation  in  fullness  and 
accuracy  of  expression  and  in  point  of  space. 
(I  have  many  testimonials  I  could  present  to 
you  at  any  time.) 

"In  mathematics  the  numerals  are  expressed 
by  simple  lineal  forms  together  with  New  York 
Point  letters,  both  in  books  and  with  movable 
type  on  the  mathematical  frame,  a  most  efficient 
and  necessary  combination  not  possessed  by 
American  Braille. 

"  10.  There  are  in  the  United  States  46  special 
schools  for  the  blind;  of  this  number  46  probably 
use  New  York  Point,  more  or  less.  Of  this 
number  27  are  known  as  New  York  Point  schools, 
12  are  known  as  Braille  schools,  and  seven  are 
known  as  both  New  York  Point  and  Braille 
schools.  There  are  in  Canada  3  special  schools 
for  the  blind.  Of  this  number  1  uses  New  York 
Point,  1  uses  American  Braille  and  1  uses  English 
Braille. 

"11.  The  income  from  the  United  States 
Subsidy  Fund  of  $250,000  amounting  to  about 
$10,000  annually,  the  Library  Fund  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  amounting  to 
$130,000,  and  the  funds  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  The  Society  for  Providing  Religious 
Literature  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Xavier  Publi- 
cation Society  are  all  available  for  the  increase 
of  this  vast  literature  in  New  York  Point. 

"In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  the  foregoing 
facts  prove  that  New  York  is  superior  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  and  would  affect  a  con- 
siderable saving  for  the  tax-payer.  Is  it  not 
therefore  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem which  costs  less,  and  is  pedagogically  better 
than  any  other  system,  and  whose  results  have 
been  repeatedly  inspected  and  approved  annually 
for  many  years? 

"For  the  Committee 

"(Signed)     Clara  A.  Williams,  Chairman. 

"(Signed)     Chester  E.  Taylor,  Secretary." 

Member  of  Committee:  Mr.  Tewksbury,  as 
an  instructor,  do  you  not  think  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  teach  the  blind  correct  capitals 
and  correct  punctuation  and  the  use  of  these 
marks,  as  it  is  that  we  should  teach  them  in  our 
schools  for  the  seeing? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  I  certainly  do.  We  do 
that  from  the  kindergarten  up. 

M.  of  C:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
capitalization  in  the  Point  system  was  somewhat 


cumbersome  —  that  the  punctuation  was  some- 
what cumbersome.  And  for  that  reason  they 
did  not  use  it  in  printing  books. 

Mr.  Tewksbury: — There  are  some  blind 
people  who  do  not  like  a  character  that  is  four 
points  long.  It  is  natural  enough,  but  that  is 
because  they  did  not  begin  to  cultivate  their 
touch  and  have  not  equipped  themselves  so  they 
can  use  it.  The  character  is  not  at  all  unin- 
telligible and  not  at  all  intangible. 

M.  of  C:    Then  why  do  you  not  use  it? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  It  is  more  a  matter  of  the 
publishers'  practice.  The  blind  people  can  read 
them  if  they  will. 

M.  of  C:  No  publisher  of  an  ordinary  print 
could  afford  to  publish  his  books  without  using 
capitals,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  with  the 
blind  system. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  The  printing  for  the  blind 
is  only  one  hundred  years  old. 

M.  of.  C:  If  they  have  capitals  why  not  use 
them  in  the  books? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  They  are  using  them  more 
and  more.  You  must  remember  we  are  over- 
coming an  old  custom  in  which  no  capitals  were 
used. 

M.  of  C:  You  presented  a  chart  that  showed 
that  some  printing  house  printed  some  story  and 
left  out  the  capitals.  You  said  they  did  it 
because  it  was  cumbersome.  If  your  system 
has  an  improved  way  of  capitalizing  why  do 
not  the  publishing  companies  use  it? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  They  do  use  it.  There  are 
some  books  published  so  now.  The  Bible, 
which  was  published  many  years  ago,  has  large 
points  and  has  capitals.  This  book  I  have 
here  today,  and  other  books  we  use  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  so  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

M.  of  C:  Was  the  reason  why  they  did  not  use 
them,  because  the  capitals  were  so  cumbersome 
and  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  read  the 
books  with  the  capitals  in  than  without 
them? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  It  is  for  some  people  more 
difficult  to  read  capitals  than  small  letters. 

M.  of  C. :    That  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  The  system  has  been  as- 
sailed for  the  reason  that  it  has  no  capitals;  no 
punctuation.  We  maintain  it  is  the  only  system 
which  has. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  think  anybody  con- 
tended that  you  had  no  capitals. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  There  was  a  statement 
made  —  not  today,  but  before. 
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The  Chairman:  We  understand  that  both 
systems  have  capitals  but  one  claims  to  be 
superior  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  :  Yes,  we  claim  that  ours  is  a 
true  capital  and    theirs  a  sign  for  the    capital. 

M.  of  C:  Is  it  correct,  Mr.  Hall,  that  the 
Braille  people  always  use  the  capitals  whether 
they  write  it  or  print  it? 

Mr.  Hall:  Yes,  sir. 

M.  of  C:  It  would  seem  to  me  if  your  capital 
is  as  good  as  the  Braille,  you  should  use  it  all 
the  time.  I  know  if  I  were  reading  an  article 
in  ordinary  print  without  capitals  I  could  not 
tell  where  I  would  be. 

Mr.  Somers:  I  think  we  are  concluding  this 
discussion  by  drawing  the  publishers,  with  whom 
we  have  no  business,  into  this  matter.  If  the 
publisher  desires  to  print  a  book  without  a  capi- 
tal, that  is  up  to  the  publisher.  I  have  a  letter 
here  which  I  will  read.  It  is  just  two  or  three 
lines. 

"We  use  no  capitals  in  our  magazines  —  New 
York  Point  —  the  Ziegler  Magazine  —  nor  do 
they  in  their  books  for  older  pupils,  as  the 
blind  do  not  want  capitals.  We  think  if  you 
read  with  the  finger  you  would  want  all  un- 
necessary points  omitted." 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  why  the  books  and 
magazines  are  not  written  with  capitals.  I  do 
not  know  what  there  is  in  that,  but  some  of  these 
books  are  not  printed  with  capitals.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  this  man  should  be  put  on 
the  rack  to  answer  questions  that  should  be  put 
to  the  publishers  that  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  publishers.  1 1|| 

M.  of  C. :  I  am  not  putting  him  on  the  rack. 
I  simply  want  to  find  out  how  the  matter  stands. 
It  seems  to  me  the  publishers  would  publish  the 
print  with  all  the  capitals  if  of  advantage  to  the 
readers,  and  it  must  be  the  reason  they  do  not 
because  the  capital  is  not  effective. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  It  is  not  a  matter  of  ad- 
vantage, it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  printer's 
art  has  developed  the  ink  capital  in  ink  print, 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  art  in  Point  print. 

M.  of  C:  Can  the  blind  get  just  as  intelligent 
understanding  of  articles  without  as  with 
capitals? 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  Certainly.  I  can  prove 
that  by  telling  about  the  Lincoln  Prize  Test. 
Our  pupils  are  taught  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks.  Seventeen  of  these  pupils  voluntarily 
went  into  this  test.  They  sent  their  papers  to 
the  Times.  They  had  to  conform  to  rules  for 
capitals,    correct     arrangement     of    sentences, 


paragraphing,  etc.,  and  all  seventeen  were  ac- 
cepted. They  were  of  different  grades  and 
were  within  the  two  thousand  best  of  ten  thou- 
sand; eleven  within  the  one  thousand  best;  and 
one  was  among  the  ten  best  and  got  the  medal 
and  the  cash  prize.  There  were  only  seventeen 
pupils  and  there  might  have  been  more  if  they 
had  desired  to  go  into  it,  but  it  was  entirely 
voluntary  on  their  part.  And  they  conformed 
to  capitalization  on  the  typewriter.  They  did 
not  see  it,  but  they  had  been  trained  to  use 
capitals.  And  some  of  the  text  books  these 
very  pupils  used  are  not  printed  in  capitals  in 
point  print. 

The  Chairman:  Do  your  teachers  know  both 
systems  or  only  one?  A.  We  teach  but  one 
system. 

The  Chairman:  I  mean  your  instructors; 
are  they  acquainted  with  both  systems? 

Mr.  Tewksbury  :  They  do  not  have  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Braille. 

The  Chairman:   I  am  asking  if  they  are. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  No.  Some  of  them  do. 
We  have  a  couple  of  blind  men  who  do  and  I 
have  studied  it  myself. 

The  Chairman:  How  long  would  it  take,  do 
you  think,  to  learn  the  Braille  system?  Take 
for  instance  yourself.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  know  the  Braille  system. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  I  have  studied  it. 

The  Chairman:    How  long  would  it  take? 

Mr.  T. :  It  would  depend  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  person. 

The  Chairman:  A  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  T.:  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  very 
long  visually,  but  as  far  as  learning  it  by  the 
touch  I  could  not  say,  as  far  as  Braille  is  con- 
cerned. I  can  tell  you  about  New  York  Point. 
We  have  this  girl  at  Barnard  College  who,  at  the 
age  of  seven,  learned  the  alphabet  in  New  York 
Point  in  one  hour.  She  learned  the  Braille 
at  the  age  of  twelve  of  her  own  accord  and  it 
took  longer. 

The  Chairman:  They  are  acquainted  with 
both  systems? 

Mr.  T.:  Yes,  many  of  the  blind  people  do 
know  both  systems,  but  they  prefer  the  New 
York  Point. 

Member  of  Com.:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Hall  —  I  understand  in  musical  notation  the 
same  sign  is  used  for  a  whole  note  as  for  a 
sixteenth. 

Mr.  Hall:  That  is  right. 

Member  of  Com.  :   Is  not  that  confusion? 
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Mr.  Hall:  I  am  not  a  musician  and  could 
not  say;  but  my  friends  tell  me  it  is  not,  because 
they  are  so  far  apart.  The  same  character 
stands  for  a  whole  note  that  stands  for  a  six- 
teenth, and  the  same  sign  for  a  half,  and  a 
thirty-second,  but  since  you  would  always  know 
which  it  would  be,  without  any  hesitation,  they 
tell  me  it  never  leads  to  any  confusion.  There 
are  hundreds  of  blind  people  who  prefer  the 
Braille  music  to  the  New  York  Point. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  May  I  be  permitted  to 
quote  — 

The  Chairman,  interrupting:    I    think    you 


have  had  more  than  your  allotted  time.  The 
Committee  understands  and  is  very  much  in- 
debted to  you  for  improving  our  understanding 
of  the  subject  to-day,  and  the  Committee  will 
take  what  you  have  said,  and  if  you  will  leave 
your  memoranda  here  we  will  be  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Mr.  Tewksbury:  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you 
copies  of  these  letters. 

The  Chairman:  And  Mr.  Hall,  if  you  will 
leave  a  copy  of  that  statement  here,  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  indebted  to  you. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  AMERICAN  BRAILLE 


HELEN  KELLER'S  LETTERS 

My  dear  Miss  Holt: 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
am  mailing  today  to  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City.  Will  you  kindly 
read  it  at  the  hearing  before  the  Board  on  Tues- 
day? It  is  possible  that  if  you  do  not  read  it, 
it  may  be  overlooked  in  Mr.  Palmer's  correspon- 
dence, and  so  not  form  a  part  of  the  testimony, 
and  I  should  regret  deeply  not  having  put  myself 
on  record  again. 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  Tuesday;  for  my 
whole  heart  is  in  the  matter.  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  make 
an  unwise  decision  and  inflict  New  York  Point 
upon  the  blind  children  in  the  city  schools. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter 
and  of  the  one  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

(Signed)  Helen  Keller. 

A.  Emerson  Palmer,  Esq., 
My  dear  Sir: 
I  understand  that  the  relative  merits  of  New- 
York  Point  and  American  Braille  are  again  to 
be  discussed  before  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City,  and  again  I  wish  to  say  emphati- 
cally that  I  consider  New  York  Point  a  difficult, 
unsatisfactory  system.  I  read  both  systems 
and  write  in  both  systems.  I  also  receive  a 
great  many  letters  from  blind  persons  in  the 
two  systems.  From  my  own  experience  and 
observation  I  am  convinced  that  the  merits  of 
American  Braille  which  New  York  Point  has  not 
are  (1)  full  capitalization,  (2)  complete  punctua- 
tion, (3)  unequivocal  characters,  (4)  ease  in 
reading,  (5)  ease  in  writing,  (6)  ease  in  correcting 


errors.  Only  today  I  wrote  a  letter  in  New 
York  Point  and  intended  writing  "W";  but  I 
made  a  mistake,  omitting  the  last  dot  in  the 
"W,"  and  as  a  letter  followed  close  upon  it 
there  was  no  room  for  a  correction.  I  was 
compelled  to  write  the  whole  line  over.  Had 
such  a  slip  occurred  in  American  Braille,  I 
could  simply  have  written  in  the  right  letter. 

I  think  that  ease  in  reading  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  finger  cannot  well  grasp  a 
character  wider  than  three  dots.  It  wears 
much  more  on  the  finger  to  travel  over  letters 
that  are  three  dots  wide  and  two  high,  as  they 
are  in  New  York  Point,  than  over  letters  that 
are  three  dots  high  and  two  wide,  as  they  are  in 
American  Braille.  This  may  not  be  clear  to 
you  who  do  not  read  print  with  your  fingers, 
but  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  I  have 
read  thousands  of  pages  in  the  two  systems. 
When  I  insist  upon  ease  of  reading,  it  is  not 
that  any  difficulty  would  keep  me  from  my  books. 
If  the  old  Roman  Line  were  the  only  raised  type, 
I  should  read  it.  If  New  York  Point  were  the 
only  type,  I  should  read  it  gladly.  I  remember 
that  years  ago,  when  I  had  a  copy  of  Milton  in 
Roman  type,  a  streak  of  blood  followed  my 
finger  over  the  rough  type,  marking  my  path 
through  Paradise.  It  is  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  to  render  reading  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  blind  children  in  the  city  schools. 
Under  the  best  conditions  it  is  no  light  task  for 
the  fingers  to  take  the  place  of  the  eyes. 

Please  do  not  be  misled  by  the  attempts  to 
make  you  believe  that  English  Braille,  and 
French  Braille,  and  American  Braille  and 
German  Braille  are  different  in  the  sense  that 
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New  York  Point  is  different  from  American 
Braille.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  Brailles 
have  substantially  the  same  mechanical  char- 
acteristics. My  old  American  Braille  writer 
and  my  new  German  Braille  writer  will  write 
any  Braille.  The  machine  for  New  York  Point, 
made  or  sold  by  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  write  only  Point. 

I  write  New  York  Point  on  a  Hammond 
typewriter,  which  of  course  also  writes  Braille. 
This  is  the  only  machine  I  have  seen  that 
will  write  in  the  two  systems.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  the  only  reason  why  I  write  New 
York  Point  at  all  is,  because  some  of  my  blind 
correspondents  are  unfortunately  acquainted 
with  that  system  alone. 

It  is  argued  sometimes  that  New  York  Point 
occupies  less  space  than  American  Braille. 
This  is  a  negligible  matter.  The  spacing  of 
American  Braille  rests  the  finger,  and  a  little 
paper  saved  is  not  worth  considering. 

It  is  also  urged  sometimes  that  if  the  new 
generation  of  blind  children  learns  the  American 
Braille,  a  valuable  library  of  New  York  Point 
books  will  go  to  waste.  This  is  not  probable. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  a 
large  library  in  Roman  Line,  and  these  books 
are  read,  and  will  be  read  until  they  are  worn  out. 
Yet  nobody  will  urge  that  Roman  Line  ought 
to  be  taught  in  any  school  for  the  blind,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  get  the  benefit  of  these  books. 

Now  it  is  for  your  Board,  Sir,  to  give  the  blind 
children  of  New  York  the  system  that  is  the 
clearer  and  the  easier,  the  system  that  is  com- 
plete and  literate.  The  educated  blind  person 
who  reads  a  page  of  New  York  Point,  as  it  is 
usually  printed,  feels  like  apologizing  for  it, 
and  is  glad  that  his  cultivated  seeing  friends 
cannot  see  how  it  looks.  Good  Braille  corre- 
sponds to  good  ink  print  and  helps  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  sightless  and  the  seeing. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  America  use  New  York  Point  and  that 
therefore  more  blind  persons  learn  it  is  no  argu- 
ment for  clinging  to  it.  Any  intelligent  adult 
blind  person  who  has  learned  any  system  of 
raised  print  and  read  it  for  a  number  of  years  can 
master  another  system  in  a  day. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt  with  the  request  that  she  read  it  aloud 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Board  Tuesday.  My 
reason  for  this  is,  my  letter  to  you  may  not  be 
delivered,  or  it  may  be  overlooked  in  your 
correspondence;  and  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  my 
letter  is  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
(Signed)  Helen  Keller. 


KATHARINE  G.  ALLEN,1 

A  former  teacher  of  the  blind. 

The  question,  which  type  shall  be  used,  New 
York  Point  or  American  Braille,  is  primarily  an 
educational  one.  The  most  progressive  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  welcome  the  establishment  of 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  because  for  those  sightless 
ones  who  are  going  to  compete  in  the  business 
and  professional  world  with  the  seeing  the 
chance  to  measure  themselves  up  with  these  is 
invaluable,  and  the  more  nearly  their  training 
approaches  theirs  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 
Then  again  this  association  of  our  special  work 
with  the  public  school  will  operate  beneficially 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  teaching  in  our 
institutions  for  the  blind.  The  work  and  the 
text  books  will  have  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  the 
seeing. 

How  long  would  a  public  school  superintendent 
use  text  books  which  were  printed  without  capi- 
tals and  in  which  not  an  apostrophe,  a  dash,  or  a 
hyphen  was  used?  How  long  would  he  keep  a 
school  principal  who  taught,  "In  practice  the 
capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  are  not 
absolutely  essential,  and  need  not  be  used," 
"Capitals  and  punctuation  are  a  luxury  for  the 
blind,"  or  who  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  teach- 
ing in  his  school  "The  blind  [ex-pupils  of  his 
school]  did  not  want  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks,  as  they  interfered  with  their  reading  and 
confused  them?"  Yet  these  statements  are 
quoted  from  three  superintendents  of  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  where  New  York 
Point  is  used,  and  are  the  sentiment  of  New 
York  Point  teaching.  The  gentlemen  who  make 
these  their  standards  in  their  work  for  the 
blind  are  educated  men  and  know  what  good 
educational  standards  are  but  the  limitations  of 
the  point  system  they  use  compels  them  to  take 
the  false  position  that  these  standards  are  good 
enough  for  the  blind.  The  petitions  read  at  the 
second  hearing  would  indicate  that  the  system 
is  good  enough  for  the  majority  of  the  blind  of 
New  York  State,  more's  the  pity!  Even  the 
blind  babies  of  the  nursery  in  Brooklyn  cry  for  it, 
we  are  told.  But  it  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
blind  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  California  and 
other  states.  We  are  interested  in  the  question 
solely  that  this  system  and  these  educational 
ideals  should  not  be  inflicted  on  the  work  for  the 
blind  further.  There  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  ever  have  been  thought 

1  Letter  submitted  to  the  Board  in  connection  with 
the  second  hearing. 
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adequate,  but  since  the  general  use  of  the  type- 
writer and  the  opening  up  of  typewriting  as  a 
possible  vocation  for  the  blind  they  are  hope- 
lessly behind  the  times. 

We  do  not  deny  that  good  work  is  done  at 
schools  using  New  York  Point,  but  perhaps 
just  as  excellent  work  is  done  at  schools  using 
Braille.  The  technicalities  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  have  been  thoroughly  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings.  The  advocates  of  New 
York  Point  claim  superiorities  for  their  system 
which  the  advocates  of  Braille  just  as  conscien- 
tiously and  more  intelligently,  we  think,  claim 
for  theirs.  Individual  preference,  too,  counts 
for  little,  even  when  the  individual  knows  both 
systems  well,  though  in  that  case  the  preference 
will  usually  be  found  for  Braille. 

The  recent  history  of  the  fortunes  of  New 
York  Point  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  is  more 
telling  than  any  other  one  thing  in  this  dis- 
cussion. In  1890  every  school  in  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston,  was  using  New  York  Point. 
Ten  of  these  after  trials  varying  in  length  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  have  discarded  it  and  have 
substituted  Braille,  and  this  when  they  knew 
that  by  so  doing  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  free  books  of  the  government  subsidized 
American  Printing  House  and  involved  their 
school  in  additional  expense.  But  in  the  whole 
struggle  not  one  school  that  has  used  American 
Braille  has  abandoned  it. 

All  the  new  schools  established  in  the  last  ten 
years,  except  the  public  school  classes  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cleveland,  have  adopted  Braille. 
The  public  school  classes  of  Racine  and  Mil- 
waukee took  Braille  although  the  Wisconsin 
State  School  at  Janesville  uses  Point.  Of  the 
three  pioneer  and  most  famous  institutions  in 
the  country  one  only,  the  New  York  City  school, 
uses  Point  while  two,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
use  Braille.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Lansing, 
and  the  state  schools  of  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Montana,  and  California  are  all  centers 
of  Braille  influence  throughout  the  country. 
Braille  is  now  in  a  minority  of  four  out  of  forty- 
five  schools;  this  would  quickly  become  a 
majority  if  the  government  funds  were  fairly 
apportioned;  but  in  our  country  the  minority  is 
often  the  saving  remnant  and  may  any  day 
become  the  majority. 

Point  was  used  for  about  five  years  at  Phila- 
delphia but  the  music  code  was  never  accepted 
there.  It  was  because  of  the  clumsiness  of  the 
music  code  that  both  codes  were  rejected  in 


Boston.  Five  schools  now  using  the  New 
York  literary  code  are  using  Braille  music.  If 
the  New  York  Point  music  code  is  superior,  as 
its  champions  claim,  why  is  this? 

Braille  can  be  written  as  close  and  in  as  little 
space  as  New  York  Point  and  still  be  legible, 
but  written  in  the  same  gauge  it  takes  a  little 
more  space.  Point  is  a  closed  system,  Braille 
an  open  one  and  this  to  those  who  know  it  is 
one  of  its  merits.  According  to  the  size  of  char- 
acter and  the  scale  used  the  saving  of  Point 
over  Braille  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  4%  of 
the  March  numbers  of  the  Ziegler  magazine  to 
anything  you  may  choose  to  make  it.  To  the 
Braillists  space  is  of  secondary  importance, 
legibility  and  correctness  of  expression  being  first. 

The  chief  argument  of  New  York  Point  is 
cheapness,  saving  of  paper,  saving  of  shelf 
room,  saving  in  size  of  books;  but  not  a  word 
of  the  saving  Braille  offers  —  a  saving  of  time 
in  teaching  the  correct  use  of  English  by  having 
the  printed  books  models  of  correct  usage,  a 
saving  in  the  effort  of  writing,  and  a  constant 
saving  in  the  case  and  accuracy  of  reading. 
Every  one  young  in  work  for  the  blind  has  to 
have  the  space  disease;  happy  are  those  who 
recover  and  learn  to  value  quality  above  quan- 
tity. New  York  Point  offers  quantity  but  at 
the  expense  of  quality  which  Braille  offers  in 
good  measure  pressed  down  and  running  over. 

Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  and  one  fraught 
with  prophecy  that  there  should  have  to  be 
such  a  struggle  to  get  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  New  York  to  take  New  York  Point 
for  its  pupils  or  that  there  should  have  been 
any  question  at  all  about  its  adoption  in  its 
own  stronghold  and  under  the  very  walls  of  its 
chief  and  powerful  champion! 

After  the  chart  showing  the  "visual  appear- 
ance" in  Braille  of  the  title  page  from  Hiawatha 
was  displayed  at  the  second  hearing,  a  letter 
from  the  State  Library  at  Albany  was  handed  to 
Superintendent  Maxwell  which  said  in  substance 
that  as  the  enlarged  dot  capital  had  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  New  York  Point  and  its  use  dis- 
continued, and  as  many  readers  objected  to 
the  four  point  extended  capital,  they  had  decided, 
after  consulting  some  whose  opinion  they  valued, 
to  use  the  initial  x  as  a  capital  sign. 

The  letter  cannot  be  given  here  as  permission 
to  print  it  was  withheld  by  the  Library.  Its  full 
text,  however,  would  add  nothing  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  our  only  regret  that  it  cannot  be 
given  is  that  without  it  the  report  of  the  hearing 
is  incomplete. 
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It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  when  the 
charts  for  the  first  hearing  were  being  prepared 
the  suggestion  that  the  title  page  from  "  An  Old 
Fashioned  Girl "  in  Point  be  similarly  reproduced 
was  turned  down  by  those  having  the  matter 
in  charge  as  being  disingenuous.  Perhaps  we 
can  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination  the  "  visual 
appearance  "  of  a  page  in  Point  where  the  comma 
is  e,  the  quotation  mark  q,  and  every  other 
practical  punctuation  mark  except  the  period  is 
a  letter  and  the  capital  signs  the  letter  x. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  been  making  use  of  a  two 
point  high  vertical  line  for  the  capital  sign  and 
the  period  prefixed  exactly  as  in  Braille.     The 


New  York  Point  alphabet  was  originally  ar- 
ranged without  capitals  and  punctuation  marks, 
the  letters  and  contractions  using  all  of  the  39 
available  combinations  of  its  two  and  three  dot 
base.  When  afterwards,  to  supply  a  demand, 
capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation  were  added 
these  had  to  be  made  of  characters  already  used 
for  other  things.  Hence  they  are  as  a  rule 
equivocal. 

Naturally  to  the  users  of  a  system  which  has 
six  capitals,  "three  ample  methods  of  true  capi- 
talization" and  three  signs  for  the  capital, 
Braille  with  its  one  capital  and  that  a  "sign 
for  the  capital,"  looks  poor. 


COLUMBUS  1909  CONVENTION 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

Editor's  Note:  —  Neither  space  nor 'funds  would  permit  a  verbatim  report  of  the  Convention. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  addresses.  Our  thanks  are  due 
the  speakers  for  their  cooperation  in  revising  and  condensing  their  remarks. 


E.  J.  NOLAN, 

President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

In  opening  the  tenth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  I  feel  that  we  are  marking  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  uplifting 
and  betterment  of  the  blind  people  of  this 
country.  This  Association  has  grown  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years  —  from  a  very 
small  beginning  until  today  it  represents 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  and  every 
line  of  work  that  is  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  never  been  so  large  a  gather- 
ing of  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  as 
we  have  assembled  here  today. 

I  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me  to  pre- 
side over  this  meeting  and  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  chief  Execu- 
tive of  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the  union, 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Harmon,  of 
Ohio. 


GOVERNOR  HARMON  of  Ohio 

I  am  more  glad  to  welcome  those  who 
stand  for  pure  benevolence  than  those  who 
stand  for  any  other  form  of  organized 
effort,  because  the  thing  which  distinguishes 
civilized  man  from  uncivilized  man  is  the 
thought  and  care  which  are  taken  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  in 
every  way,  and  wmat  has  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  is  the  care  which  has 
been  taken  of  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate. 

So  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Columbus  and  of  Ohio,  wrelcome  to  you 
who  are  gathered  in  this  great  wrork  of 
helping  to  be  independent,   of  helping  to 


get  some  enjoyment  out  of  life,  of  helping  to 
usefulness,  those  who  are  deprived  of  one 
of  the  greatest  means  which  God  has  given 
to  man  to  be  happy  and  to  be  useful.  I 
hope  your  meeting  will  result,  by  bringing 
together  the  results  of  the  thoughts  of  men, 
decidedly  in  helping  all  your  work;  that 
socially  you  may  have  a  pleasant  stay  among 
us,  and  that  when  you  separate  to  your 
several  fields  of  work,  you  shall  be  inspired 
and  instructed  to  greater  usefulness. 

I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  man 
woman  and  child  in  Ohio,  and  if  I  had  the 
right  to  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  world  — 
I  would  say  that  they  admire  you  for  the 
devotion  which  you  have  shown  in  this 
great  work  of  helpfulness,  and  the  hopes  of 
all  the  people  are  with  you  that  you  may 
succeed  in  preventing  this  affliction,  and 
that  when  it  comes  in  spite  of  everything, 
you  may  go  even  further  than  the  marvelous 
progress  you  have  already  made  has  taken 
you  toward  supplementing  the  lack  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 


EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 

Superintendent  of  ..the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

A  most  pleasant  task  is  this  of  making  the 
address  of  welcome.  We  shall  feel,  howr- 
ever,  that  there  will  be  a  greater  pleasure 
for  us  upon  Friday  when  you  go  away, — 
(laughter)  if  you  are  able  to  grasp  us  by  the 
hand  and  say  that  you  have  had  a  good  time. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  you  should 
meet  one  another  in  the  friendliest  way  and 
learn  to  know  each  other  better.  It  is  two 
years  since  many  of  you  have  met  and  rubbed 
ideas.  I  understand  that  in  Saginaw  you 
had  a  great  meeting  and  that  two  years 
ago  in  Boston  you  had  a  remarkable  meet- 
ing.    We  are  hopeful  that  as  far  as  your 
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acquaintanceship  and  fellowship  is  con- 
cerned, this,  too,  will  be  remembered  as  a 
great  meeting. 

Two  years  ago,  through  no  fault  of  my 
own,  I  was  injected  into  this  wonderful  and 
very  needful  work.  The  first  thing  that  I 
heard  about,  after  being  elected  in  August 
of  1907,  was  that  there  was  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton a  convention  of  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  relating  to  the  blind, 
and  I  had  not  really  been  inducted  into 
office  until  they  put  into  my  hands  a  copy 
of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  and  whether 
or  not  they  told  me  that  it  was  my  text  book 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember,  but  at 
any  rate,  my  wife  and  I  sat  up  late  at  night 
to  read  what  had  been  said  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts platform.  We  learned  things  from 
that  book.  We  got  inspiration  and  became 
interested  at  once  in  our  problem. 

We  felt  that  indeed  it  must  be  a  company 
of  intelligent,  nay,  more,  of  brilliant  students 
of  their  problem  who  had  gathered  at  Ja- 
maica Plain.  As  we  now  meet  you,  we 
feel  that  again  that  is  the  decision  that  must 
be  made  in  our  minds. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  School 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  we  bid 
you  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  state  and 
to  our  home. 


HELEN   KELLER'S  Letter  to  the  Convention 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

Dear  Friends: 

I  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  have 
accomplished  in  the  past  years,  and  upon 
the  splendid  opportunities  which  now  offer 
themselves  for  united  and  enthusiastic 
effort.  You  are  meeting  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  influential  states  where  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  done  much  for  the 
progress  of  the  blind.  Then,  too,  I  learn 
with  gratification  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
unity  and  co-operation  between  teachers 
and  workers  for  the  blind  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

There  is,  I  know,  one  important  question 
on  which  no  agreement  has  been  reached, 
the  question  of  a  common  system  of  print. 
I  regret  that  we  are  moving  so  slowly  to- 
wards a  settlement.     I  am  sorry  that  the 


discussions  are  often  characterized  by  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  one  or 
another  print  and  by  nervous  insistence  on 
minor  typographic  elements.  So  much 
remains  to  be  done  which  involves  the  real 
happiness  of  the  blind,  that  we  can  afford 
to  leave  lesser  problems  to  be  settled  grad- 
ually. Indeed,  the  question  of  a  common 
print  should  not  occupy  our  attention  at  the 
expense  of  larger  problems  which  confront 
workers  for  the  sightless  all  over  the  world. 
The  achievements  of  the  Association  in 
fourteen  years  lead  us  to  expect  great  re- 
sults from  its  efforts  in  the  future.  The 
benefit  of  your  labors  extends  beyond  the 
circle  of  your  acquaintance.  Already  un- 
numbered radiations  of  comfort  have  gone 
out  from  your  good  work.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  courage  in  the  magazines  for  the 
blind  which  I  did  not  use  to  see.  Hundreds 
of  blind  persons  who  a  few  years  ago  knew 
nothing  of  their  own  capacities  are  making 
a  brave  start  on  the  road  to  useful  activity. 
Hundreds  of  lives  erewhile  dark  and  des- 
perate are  bright  with  new  interest  because 
work  has  made  them  worth  living.  Many 
have  read  of  those  whom  you  helped  and 
have  profited  by  this  mediate  encourage- 
ment as  much  as  by  direct  aid.  Seeing 
people  who  know  nothing  of  your  associa- 
tion have  during  the  last  few  years  learned 
what  the  blind  can  do.  You  are  slowly 
educating  the  public,  so  that  the  sightless 
man  can  have  a  chance.  The  happiness 
which  you  have  begun  to  sow  broadcast 
cannot  be  measured. 

Mr.  Allen  reports  that  one  piano  factory 
in  Germany  employs  thirty  blind  tuners, 
and  that  they  have  a  monopoly.  There  are 
no  seeing  tuners  in  that  great  manufactory 
—  the  largest  in  Europe.  We  must  learn 
and  apply  the  lesson  of  this  fact.  We  must 
make  our  public  appreciate  its  significance. 
Our  immediate  problem  is  to  teach  the 
blind,  to  employ  the  capable  and  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  all.  But  our  ultimate 
problem  is  greater.  It  is  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. That  is  fundamental.  That  is  for 
the  future.  I  have  been  cheered  by  the 
brave,  intelligent  labors  of  physicians  and 
social  workers  to  reduce  the  terrible  waste 
of  human  eyes,  to  bring  nearer  the  time 
when  instead  of  one  blind  person  in  every 
thousand  there  will  be  only  one  in  ten 
thousand.     The  American  people  are  with 
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us  in  this  work.  Courageous  and  powerful 
journals  have  helped  us  to  spread  the 
essential  information.  We  have  laid  bare 
before  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  the 
common  causes  of  blindness.  Society  can 
never  again  shut  the  gate  against  the  knowl- 
edge which  liberates,  which  shall  liberate 
untold  generations  from  an  insidious  evil. 
It  is  for  you  to  keep  the  gate  open,  to  present 
the  essential  facts  and  break  down  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  truth.  Disbelief  on  the  part 
of  timid  and  irresponsible  people  does  not 


matter.  Prejudice  does  not  matter.  The 
reluctance  of  press,  school  and  church  to 
teach  essential  facts  does  not  matter. 
Cowardice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  medical 
profession  does  not  matter.  Making  ene- 
mies among  the  prudish  and  hypocritical 
does  not  matter.  But  blindness  matters 
unspeakably. 

God    speed    your    work    and    bless    the 
Commonwealth  of  Ohio. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Signed,     Helen    Keller. 


THE  PAST,   PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BLIND   IN  JAPAN 


TADASU  YOSHIMOTO  (Tokio,  Japan) 

In  858,  Prince  Hitoyasu,  a  son  of  the  then 
Emperor,  lost  his  sight  and  many  blind 
men  of  good  families  became  his  attendants 
The  Prince  divided  among  them  a  part 
of  his  income,  which  afterwards  was  greatly 
augmented  and  given  to  all  the  blind  in  the 
country.  In  886,  in  memory  of  the  Blind 
Prince,  then  dead,  some  blind  officers  were 
appointed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  The  chief 
officer  called  Sokengyo,  was  appointed  in 
Kyoto,  then  the  capital  of  Japan,  while 
others  named  Kengyo  were  allotted  a 
province  each. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Government  increased  the  tax 
which  had  long  been  levied  throughout  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  and 
protected  them  in  every  possible  way.  For 
example,  in  those  days,  when  some  disputes 
arose  between  creditor  and  debtor,  the 
judges  used  to  favour  the  debtors  or  the 
poorer  side.  But,  whenever  some  blind 
persons  were  concerned  in  the  dispute,  they 
always  judged  in  favour  of  them,  whether 
they  were  creditors  or  debtors.  Also,  when- 
ever blind  persons  were  hurt  in  the  street, 
the  sighted  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
the  matter  were  made  to  pay  for  the  damages 
whether  they  were  to  be  blamed  or  not. 

As  the  blind  were  so  well  protected  by 
their  brethren  who  were  favoured  with  sight, 
they   could  devote  themselves  to  studying 


the  arts,  and  many  of  them  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  progress  of  music,  massage, 
acupuncture,  literature,  and  religion,  and 
did  much  towards  paying  their  debts  to 
their  benefactors,  and  many  of  them  were 
much  honoured  by  the  public. 

They  were  not  only  so  well  protected,  but 
also  treated  with  due  respect.  They  were 
allowed  to  govern  themselves  both  in  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  matters,  and  their 
chief  officers  were  treated  with  as  much 
honour  as  daimyos,  or  feudal  lords,  and 
were  often  received  by  the  Shogun,  the  then 
ruler  of  Japan.  Naturally,  the  blind  were 
very  thankful,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
become  worthy  of  the  favours  they  enjoyed. 
They  exhorted  each  other  always  to  be 
grateful  to  the  gods,  to  improve  their  moral- 
ity, and  to  love  their  pupils. 

In  the  year  1870,  a  great  change  was 
made,  the  Government  adopted  European 
laws  and  methods,  and  abolished  the  posts 
of  the  blind  officers,  and  did  away  altogether 
with  the  pensions  for  the  blind.  This 
change  cruel  as  it  may  appear,  did  no 
great  harm  to  the  blind,  for  most  of  them 
were  able  to  support  themselves  by  practis- 
ing massage  or  teaching  music,  these  pro- 
fessions being  then  monopolised  by  the 
blind,  not  by  law,  but  by  custom. 

In  1878  a  school  was  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  and  deaf  by  the  late 
Mr.  Furukawa,  who,  through  love  and  un- 
ceasing toil,  invented  most  ingenious  meth- 
ods  and   instruments   for  their  education, 
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which  coincided  in  many  respects  with  the 
most  improved  methods  of  education  in 
Europe,  though  the  European  methods  of 
education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  were  then 
totally  unknown  in  Japan.  Since  then, 
many  blind  schools  have  been  founded,  and 
we  have  now  18  blind  schools  and  21  blind 
and  deaf  schools,  not  to  mention  some 
ordinary  schools  where  blind  children  are 
being  taught  together  with  sighted  children. 

Lately  some  embossed  books  have  been 
published,  including  the  Japanese  transla- 
tion of  Miss  Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My 
Life."  There  are  now  some  magazines 
and  a  bi-weekly  paper  for  the  blind,  also 
some  lecture  notes  on  advanced  knowledge 
are  now  published  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  receive  higher  education.  Some  libraries 
for  the  blind  have  been  established  in 
Tokyo  and  other  towns.  Many  books  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  have  been  pub- 
lished for  sighted  teachers.  A  commission 
is  now  sitting  to  study  the  education  of  the 
blind.  An  annual  conference  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  has  been  started.  The  Govern- 
ment, too,  has  been  no  less  active  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
blind. 

Since  two  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Education  held  summer  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  inviting  school 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
attend,  and  also  advised  all  the  training 
colleges  to  add  new  classes  for  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind.  At  the 
same  time  the  authorities  gave  prizes  to  the 
best  teachers  of  the  blind  to  reward  as  well 
as  to  encourage  them  in  their  praiseworthy 
effort .  Lately  the  Government  authorised 
the  EducationalDepartment  to  use  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
model  school  for  the  blind  in  Tokyo.  The 
Department  has  also  commissioned  a  man 
to  study  the  most  improved  methods  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Under  the  old  regime,  the  blind  were 
being  helped  very  well.  But  they  were 
being  helped  more  because  they  were  con- 
sidered objects  of  pity,  and  in  consequence 
some  of  them  were  being  spoiled  and  some 
were  even  being  killed  with  kindness. 

Under  present  conditions  they  are  being 
helped  to  help  themselves,  and  to  become 
independent  and  useful  members  of  society. 


However,  a  still  newer  state  of  things  has  set 
in  lately. 

Since  the  opening  of  Japan  to  Western 
civilization  she  has  been  making  rapid 
progress  in  many  directions,  and  the  blind 
world  is  now  being  left  far  behind  the 
sighted  world.  Besides,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  material  civilization,  our 
mode  of  living  has  been  growing  less  simple, 
and  competition  more  keen,  with  the  result 
that  some  sighted  people  are  now  obliged  to 
invade  the  occupations  hitherto  monopo- 
lised by  the  blind.  For  example,  in  Tokyo 
now  one-half  of  the  shampooers  and  mas- 
sageurs  are  sighted  people,  although  pre- 
viously most  of  them  were  blind.  In  short, 
the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  Japan  are 
gradually  becoming  like  those  of  the  blind  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Now,  as  such  is  the  case,  and  the  blind  in 
Japan  will  have  in  the  future  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sighted  in  the 
competition  of  living,  as  in  the  western 
countries,  we  shall  have  to  give  the  blind  all 
the   advantages   the   sighted   are   enjoying. 

Next,  we  shall  have  to  help  to  introduce 
the  blind  to  society  as  capable  people,  in 
order  to  help  them  in  getting  rid  of  unjust 
prejudices  concerning  their  ability,  and  in 
cases  when  such  introductions  have  no 
influence  in  overcoming  those  prejudices, 
which  have  existed  and  will  always  exist, 
we  shall  have  to  help  them  materially  in 
providing  work  for  them. 

Lastly,  we  shall  have  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  their  spiritual  education,  for  the  blind 
are  often  in  unfortunate  and  trying  sur- 
roundings, and  are  apt  to  be  depressed  or 
in  despair.  Good  education  can  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  suitable 
work  can  make  them  forget  it,  but  nothing 
can,  I  believe,  compensate  the  loss  of  physi- 
cal light  so  well  as  spiritual  light,  not  to 
mention  the  eternal  benefit  it  will  give  them. 
In  one  word,  we  shall  have  to  give  them  all 
equal  advantages  with  the  sighted,  not  more, 
and  never  less. 

I  do  hope  and  I  trust  that  the  Japanese 
who  helped  the  blind  so  well  in  the  past,  will 
help  them  well  in  the  future,  too,  and  add 
the  beautiful  light  of  real  civilization  to  the 
Rising  Sun  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  the 
blind  world  in  the  East,  and  return  their 
sincerest  gratitude  to  their  western  teachers. 
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OHIO'S  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  STATE  COMMISSION 

JOHN  KAISER 
Member  of  the  Commission 

The  Ohio  Commission  has  been  in  exist- 
ence less  than  a  year,  and  can  therefore 
hardly  be  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  Of  its 
six  members  three  came  trained  to  the  work. 
Mr.  Parkin,  of  Cleveland,  whom  you  heard 
Tuesday,  and  who,  blinded  by  accident 
while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth  and 
health,  finds  time  amid  the  many  cares  of 
an  active  business  life,  to  do  efficient  service 
for  the  blind ;  Mr.  Pease,  of  Dayton,  whose 
serious  illness  prevents  his  attendance  here, 
and  who  has  given  largely  of  his  time  and 
money  to  further  the  work;  and  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  the  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  an  Ohio  audience,  and  whom  you 
all  delight  to  honor.  It  is  due  to  his  pains- 
taking labor,  intelligent  conception,  and 
brilliant  execution  that  the  commission  has 
managed  to  crowd  five  years  of  work  into 
five  months'  time.  With  such  a  leader  we 
were  bound  to  go  ahead.  We  have  taken 
a  census  of  the  blind  and  purblind  in 
eleven  of  the  eighty-eight  counties,  and  two 
of  these  were  the  largest.  This  made  us 
realize  the  immensity  of  our  problem.  We 
then  visited  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Saginaw, 
Cleveland,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  to  make  a  personal  inves- 
tigation of  the  work  there  carried  on.  We 
were  everywhere  received  with  courtesy, 
and  very  opportunity  was  afforded  us  to 
further  the  work.  From  the  multiplicity 
of  facts  gathered  it  became  evident  that  our 
immediate  sphere  of  activity  lay  along  the 
line  of  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness, 
and  accordingly  we  set  to  work,  first  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Ohio  Medical 
Society,  both  of  whom  have  greatly  assisted 
us  to  reach  every  physician  in  the  state. 

This  work  is  being  followed  up  by  ad- 
dresses delivered  under  our  auspices  before 
tlie  different  gatherings  of  medical  bodies 
in  the  state.  In  addition,  every  community 
has  been  circularized,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
We  have  also  prepared  plate  matter  dealing 
with  this  subject,  and  this  had  been  used  by 


newspapers  in  every  county,  and  to  them  we 
are  indebted  for  their  gratuitous  publication 
of  the  same. 

We  have  started  work  along  the  line  of 
home  teaching,  and  are  getting  ready,  as 
soon  as  our  means  will  permit,  to  establish 
training  schools ;  to  afford  those  thus  trained 
opportunities  to  employ  their  abilities;  to 
secure  their  materials  for  them  in  small 
quantities  at  wholesale  rates ;  and  to  extend 
for  them  the  markets  in  which  they  may 
dispose  of  their  products.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  close  without  expressing  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  help  and  encouragement  that 
has  come  to  us  from  the  blind  themselves. 

THE  OHIO  PENSIONS  FOB  THE  BLIND 

CHARLES  H.  PARKIN 
Member  of  the  Commission 

Mr.  Parkin  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
told  briefly  about  the  pensions  which  are 
being  distributed  among  the  needy  blind  in 
Ohio.  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  this  relief  can  be  found  in  Volume 
I,  page  131,  and  Volume  II,  page  108  of  the 
"  Outlook  for  the  Blind." 


THE  OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

J.  F.  LUMB,  Instructor 

You  have  come  to  Columbus  and  found 
here  this  beautiful  campus,  almost  in  the 
center  of  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand. 
You  have  found  this  great  stone  building 
with  its  long  corridors  and  its  airy  rooms. 
You  have  found  here  a  plant  which  has  cost 
the  State  of  Ohio  a  million  dollars,  and 
which  requires  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  maintain  it.  Look  it  over  thor- 
oughly and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  what 
the  Ohio  School  is  like. 

We  are  interested  in  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  our  graduates.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  met  a  number  of  them  in  a 
neighboring  city.  In  answer  to  my  query  as 
to  what  they  found  to  be  their  chief  difficulty 
in  achieving  success,  they  answered  almost 
in  one  voice,  that  it  was  the  lack  of  faith  on 
part  of  the  public,  an  unwillingness  to  be- 
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lieve  that  a  blind  boy  can  be  educated  to  do 
things  as  well  as  a  sighted  boy.  In  their 
experience,  this  is  a  greater  handicap  than 
their  own  blindness.  Mr.  Chairman  — 
is  it  not  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  of  every  other  associa- 
tion designed  to  help  the  blind  to  educate 
public  opinion? 

I  sometimes  think  that  a  good  place  to 
begin  this  work  of  educating  public  opinion 
is  in  these  state  schools.  Thirty  years  ago 
when  I  came  to  this  Institution,  I  found 
that  the  graduate  employees  were  not  recog- 
nized as  the  social  equals  of  the  sighted 
employees.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  in  the  matter  of 
compensation,  they  received  almost  nothing. 
Happily  such  unjust  discrimination  has 
gone,  gone  forever.  Today  the  graduate 
employees  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
are  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  the 
sighted  employees.  This  reformation  has 
been  brought  about  in  great  measure  through 
the  influence  of  the  trustees.  The  trustee 
system  of  managing  state  institutions  is 
much  criticized,  but  it  has  its  redeeming 
features.  I  have  observed  that  these  trus- 
tees, coming  as  they  do  fresh  from  the  fields 
of  professional  and  business  life,  often  bring 
to  their  official  positions  a  sense  of  justice 
unbiased  by  prejudice  or  tradition,  by  petty 
jealousy  or  inordinate  love  of  power.  These 
trustees  sometimes  see  things  which  we  do 
not  see. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  given 
an  important  place  in  our  curriculum  to  the 
study  of  German.  We  have  also  become 
interested  in  giving  our  boys  and  girls  some 
knowledge  of  business  and  have  added  a 
short  business  course. 

We  have  organized  a  department  for  those 
pupils  who  can  not  well  keep  up  with  the 
work  of  the  regular  grades.  Stimulated 
hy  the  great  movement  which  has  swept 
over  our  country,  looking  to  the  better  in- 
dustrial education  of  the  blind,  we  have 
added  to  our  industrial  department  basketry 
and  domestic  science.  Our  Superintendent 
has  on  foot  a  system  of  correspondence,  by 
means  of  which  we  hope  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  the  Alumni.  Within  the  past 
two  years  we  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  physical  culture  and  have 
attempted  more  in  that  direction  than  ever 
before. 


THE  0.  S.  S.  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

PAULINE  GRAY  CHAPIN,  Librarian 

Our  library  dates  from  the  founding  of 
the  School  in  1837,  but  has  been  a  depart- 
ment of  itself  only  since  1874. 

The  embossed  books  are  in  the  New  York 
Point  print,  and  in  the  Line.  We  no 
longer  teach  the  Line  print  in  the  school, 
but  the  books  are  kept  and  used  by  those 
who  have  already  learned  it.  Some  books  in 
Moon  print  and  in  American  Braille  we 
have,  also,  for  the  use  of  those  who  care  to 
master  them. 

There  are  over  five  thousand  volumes  in 
the  embossed  print  belonging  to  the  library, 
but  as  its  present  capacity  is  for  not  many 
more  than  four  thousand,  some  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  are  placed  in  the  Colum- 
bus Public  Library  where  they  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  blind  throughout  the  city. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  a  small 
department  donated  by  the  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Society,  all  our  books  come  from 
Louisville  and  are  bought  with  our  pro  rata 
from  the  national  appropriation;  this 
amounts  to  about  Seven .  Hundred  Dollars 
per  year.  Within  the  past  three  years,  we 
have  undertaken  some  printing  for  ourselves; 
our  greatest  achievement  so  far  is  the  *  Ohio 
Hymnal',  just  out  this  year;  it  is  made  up 
of  hymns  selected  by  the  pupils,  approved 
and  added  to  by  the  musical  department  and 
printed  in  a  light,  single  volume  containing 
words  and  music;  it  has  greatly  added  to 
the  interest  and  merit  of  our  chapel  music. 

In  accounting  for  the  books,  we  use  a 
simple  card  catalog  system.  In  the  school, 
the  number  of  volumes  given  out  for  study 
and  reading  annually,  varies  from  twenty-two 
hundred  to  twenty-seven  hundred  volumes. 
All  cases  in  the  Library  are  open  to  the 
pupils  and  from  the  time  they  are  reading 
in  the  second  reader,  they  may  draw  books 
and  have  free  access  to  the  shelves;  they 
may  take  any  desired  book  from  the  shelves 
and  read  it  in  the  room  but  must  leave  it 
on  the  counter  when  through  with  it.  Only 
books  regularly  given  out  and  taken  from 
the  room  are  counted  in  the  circulation. 
Bibles,  dictionaries,  English  and  musical, 
and  atlases  are  always  on  the  counters  for 
reference. 
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We  have  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
reference  books  in  ink  print-encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries,  atlases,  the  poets,  etc., 
etc.  We  have  also  a  branch  library  from 
the  Public  School  Library  of  Columbus, 
changing  constantly  as  books  are  used  and 
returned.  These  books  in  ink  print  are 
read  to  the  pupils  by  the  librarian:  those 
having  special  class  work  assigned  in  com- 
position, debate,  recitation,  etc.,  come  to  the 
library  and  make  engagements  ahead  for 
reading,  thus  giving  the  librarian  time  to 
look  up  or  obtain  material  and  saving  both 
her  time  and  theirs.  Many  of  these  ink- 
print  books  are  facsimiles  of  the  books  in 
point,  so  the  librarian  may  refer  the  pupil 
to  that  to  do  his  own  reading  —  and  in 
many  cases  a  little  reading  from  the  seeing 
book  will  encourage  even  the  laziest  to  go 
on  and  finish  for  himself  from  the  point. 

For  magazine  reading  we  have  the 
Ziegler  in  liberal  supply,  the  Christian 
Record,  the  Milwaukee  Weekly  Review 
and  the  Sunday  School  Weekly,  all  in  New 
York  Point;  also  some  dozen  current 
magazines  in  ink  print  taken  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  and  faculty  and  to  be  read  to  the 
pupils.  I  will  not  take  time  to  tell  of  the 
small  reading  clubs  formed  by  the  pupils, 
or  the  spelling  matches  that  the  small  ones 
have,  when  the  librarian  has  a  "run"  on 
spellers  in  advance. 

Now,  for  our  work  outside  the  school. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  free  mailage  law, 
we  sent  out  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  volumes, 
annually ;  the  first  year  after  that,  we  thought 
we  were  doing  wonders  when  we  counted 
up  one  hundred  and  twelve  volumes.  It 
encouraged  us  to  do  more.  We  had  copies 
of  the  new  law  made,  and  sent  these  with 
copies  of  our  rules  for  the  loan  of  books  to 
all  members  of  the  alumni  we  could  reach 
and  to  others.  Then  we  wrote  to  the 
libraries  for  the  sighted  throughout  the 
state,  asking  each  to  send  us  the  names  of 
the  blind  within  its  radius,  and  offering  to 
place  catalogues  of  our  books  in  the  libraries 
in  both  ink  and  embossed  print.  In  this 
work,  the  Library  Extension  Committee 
of  the  Ohio  Library  Ass'n  lent  their  hearty 
aid 'and  support.  While  the  response  was 
not  general,  it  all  helped.  This  is  the  way 
the  State  circulation  has  climbed:  in  1905-6, 
we  sent  out  323  volumes;  in  1906-7,  462; 
in  1907-8,  570,  and  his  year,  it  counts  up 


653.  WTe  have  also  sent  out  books  to 
students  and  readers  in  Maryland,  Okla- 
homa and  Illinois.  The  books  are  wrapped 
in  heavy  manila  paper  strong  enough  to 
be  used  for  the  return  mailing,  and  the 
paper  is  then  burned. 

The  books  sent  out  comprise  reading 
matter  of  all  kinds  that  the  catalogue  offers : 
text  books,  for  home  and  college  students; 
reading  courses  in  history,  literature,  Latin, 
German  and  French,  for  the  studious 
reader;  and  fiction  and  religious  reading 
for  those  so  inclined.  It  is  an  inspiration 
to  see  the  taste  for  reading  develop  in  the 
home  "shut-ins"  or  the  busy  people  —  to 
start  a  reader  on  Greene's  England,  for 
instance,  and  see  him  go  through  the  whole 
nine  volumes  and  ask  for  something  else 
as  good;  or,  to  suggest  one  of  Shakespeare's 
or  Dr.  Lord's  Beacon  Lights  and  see  the 
suggestion  followed  up  and  discussed  in 
intelligent  return  letters. 

The  library  in  a  State  School  is  capable 
of  being  made  one  of  the  strongest  influences 
in  the  school  and  in  the  state;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  aids  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
pupils  who  go  out  from  us,  and  it  should  be 
used  more!  I  wish  to  heartily  endorse 
what  was  said  by  one  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  Boston  meeting  —  that  while  so 
many  of  the  State  School  libraries  receive 
the  national  appropriation  and  have  surplus 
books,  the  reading  rooms  and  departments 
for  the  blind  in  the  various  cities  should  be 
free  to  use  them  and  should  take  advantage 
of  that  privilege,  using  the  money  that  now 
goes  for  expensive  books  for  more  needed 
facilities  in  other  directions.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  divide  up  our  books  with  the 
different  libraries,  but  they  can  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  books  are  sent 
to  and  from  the  reader,  and  thus  in  no  way 
lose  their  influence  over  him. 

THE   OHIO  HARP 
WILLIAM  V.  BARNHOPE,  Editor 

I  have  the  honor  to  stand  before  you  as  a 
student  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
representing  the  '  Ohio  Harp.'  The  aim  of 
this  paper  which  is  published  monthly  in 
ink  print  by  a  group  of  the  students  is  to 
bring  about  a  greater  interest  between  the 
alumni  of  this  school  and  its  students.     We 
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endeavor  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
school  and  let  them  know  what  is  going  on. 

THE  CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND  l 

GEORGIA  and  FLORENCE  TRADER 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  March  19,  1901,  with 
one  hundred  volumes.  There  are  now  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  volumes  in 
the  Library,  and  they  are  loaned  to  individu- 
als and  small  Libraries  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  are  four  regular  readings 
and  a  special  entertainment  once  a  month. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was 
opened  May  8,  1903.  It  is  an  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  women,  and  they  make  all 
kinds  of  crocheted  and  knitted  work, 
baskets  and  some  bead  work.  They  also 
weave  rag  rugs  and  carpets,  portieres, 
blankets  and  coverlids.  They  have  three 
regular  readings  a  week,  and  a  special 
entertainment  once  a  month.  There  is 
one  blind  man  on  the  place  who  makes 
brooms. 

The  Day  School  for  the  Blind  was  started 
September,  1905.  The  twenty-one  children 
are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  in  an 
omnibus.  There  are  two  teachers,  and  the 
school  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system. 

THE  CLEVELAND  SOCIETY  FOR  PRO- 
MOTING   THE    INTERESTS    OF    THE 
BLIND 

MARION  CAMPBELL,  Industrial  Agent 

Our  Society  in  Cleveland  began  with  a 
very  cordial  cooperation  between  several 
social  forces,  the  Library,  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Asso.,  the  Associated  charities  and 
Goodrich  Social  Settlement,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  the  Hospitals 
and  their  clinics,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
cooperating  forces. 

The  Library  has  directed  its  efforts 
towards  the  Educational  features  of  the 
work,  maintaining  a  circulating  library 
and  a  ticket  bureau  for  the  use  of  all  Blind 
people,  directing  the  work  of   two  Home 

1  The  Misses  Trader  have  made  their  report  brief 
because  in  the  '  Outlook  for  the  Blind  '  for  April,  1909, 
there  is  a  full  account  of  the  work  they  have  been 
doing  in  Cincinnati. 


teachers  and  cooperating  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  work  for  Blind  children  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

The  Visiting  Nurses  have  found  much  to 
do  in  relieving  cases  of  incipient  blindness 
and  in  caring  for  aged  blind  in  their  homes; 
returning  neglected  cases  to  the  clinics  for 
treatment  and  reporting  to  the  census  and 
Social  Service  Committee  many  blind 
people  for  relief  and  visitation. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  carried  on 
all  investigation  necessary  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  Relief  fund  for  the  needy 
blind,  furnished  under  a  recent  law  of  Ohio; 
it  has  been  active  in  helping  to  reestablish 
blind  people  in  occupation,  and  in  much 
social  service  work. 

The  Industrial  features  as  begun  by  the 
Settlement  in  a  small  weaving  shop  employ- 
ing 4  people,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Society  and  enlarged  to  include  a  Weaving 
shop  of  nine  looms  employing  7  people,  a 
Broom  shop  employing  6  blind  men  and  1 
seeing  boy.  A  cane  shop  employing  2 
blind  men  and  a  Basket  shop  for  a  man  who 
learned  the  trade  at  the  State  School. 

In  all  our  work,  one  policy  has  been  to 
establish  intelligent  and  practical  sympathy 
between  those  working  for  the  Blind  — 
not  only  to  furnish  employment  for  those 
who  are  blind,  but  to  help  people  who  are 
not  blind  to  understand  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  to  help  them  to  see  —  naturally  then  a 
large  part  of  our  work  has  been  publicity 
work  —  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  partly  through  conducting  a  salesroom 
for  the  products  of  our  shops  —  taking 
advantage  of  a  vacant  store  in  a  central 
location,  we  have  placed  our  work  on  sale  — 
and  have  at  the  same  time  put  a  loom  and  a 
weaver,  a  basket  maker  with  his  equipment 
for  work,  or  a  man  to  do  reseating  of  chairs, 
in  the  store  for  an  ocular  demonstration 
to  the  incredulous  —  the  seeing  public  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  able  bodied 
blind  man  asks  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment at  his  trade,  and  in  return  asks  it  to 
buy  on  its  merits  an  article  well  and  honestly 
made. 

An  unusual  privilege  came  to  the  Society 
through  the  large  exhibition  representing  the 
industries  of  Cleveland  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  —  a  very 
generous  space,  well  located,  was  extended 
rent  free — and  here  we  are  conducting  a 
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miniature  workshop  for  blind  men : —  a 
weaver  at  his  carpet  loom  —  two  broom 
makers  with  winder  and  press  and  a  man 
busy  at  the  trade  of  reseating  of  chairs  are 
here  every  day  of  the  exhibition  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  and  the  quality  of 
a  blind  man's  contribution  to  the  Industries 
of  a  great  city;  we  have  always  found  the 
most  loyal  and  ready  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  workers  to  thus  put  the 
practical  work  of  the  Society  before  the 
public,  expressions  of  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity on  the  faces  of  the  public  give  way  to 
understanding  that  a  blind  man  has  yet 
his  use  of  hands  and  intellect  in  making 
his  way. 

The  carpet  weaver,  whom  we  taught  and 
initiated  into  an  independent  business  two 
years  ago,  is  busy  all  the  time  and  employs 
two  blind  women  to  assist  him  in  filling  his 
orders  for  rugs  and  carpets  woven  from 
rags  sent  in  —  with  almost  no  sight,  he 
makes  his  way  unattended  about  the  city, 
collecting   and   distributing  his   work. 

In  our  Broom  shop  which  has  been 
established  in  a  splendid  location,  rent 
free  through  the  courtesy  of  an  interested 
business  man  —  we  specialize  in  heavy 
shop  brooms  —  selling  directly  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Home  teaching  is  a  new  departure  of  our 
work,  and  was  initiated  through  the  volun- 
tary service  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Ohio 
School  —  the  Society  now  employs  a  blind 
man  and  woman  to  visit  in  the  homes  and 
teach  reading,  games  and  occupations  to 
those  for  whom  the  State  School  and  the 
Society's  work  shops  are  not  available. 
Mr.  Sloan,  one  of  the  Society's  home 
teachers,  has  devised  a  slate  to  be  used  in 
writing  Moon  script  —  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  mechanism,  of  special  service 
in  the  exercises  and  lessons  necessary  to  the 
adult  blind,  deprived  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. 

In  April  of  this  year  we  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
opening  a  room  in  the  Public  Schools  for 
eight  blind  children,  with  a  special  teacher 
and  under  the  supervision  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  blind  members  of  our  Society 
—  a  representative  of  this  committee  visited 
the  room  twice  each  week,  directing  the 
special  work  necessary  for  these  pupils. 
With  a  period  of  ten  weeks  of  the  school 
year  —  we  have  but  made  a  beginning  — 


we  have  proposed  the  equal  education  of 
blind  and  seeing  normal  children  together 
in  the  public  schools  —  we  are  by  this 
short  experiment  ready  to  begin  actual 
work  in  the  fall.  We  have  been  happy  in 
securing  the  appointment  of  a  blind  man,  a 
trustee  of  our  Society,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  our  Soci- 
ety is  thus  in  line  with  the  larger  features  of 
work  for  the  Blind  which  the  Commission 
has  undertaken. 

The  Policy  of  our  work,  like  that  of  all 
other  associations  —  is  to  establish  an  in- 
telligent and  practical  sympathy  between 
the  blind  man  and  his  seeing  brother  — to 
this  end  we  have  found  need  for  all  the 
forces  incidental  to  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  seeing  men  —  we  have  found 
that  workshops  meet  the  need  of  many, 
home  employment  of  others,  reading  and 
entertainment  others,  and  direct  financial 
assistance  and  relief  measures  still  another 
group. 

THE  DAYTON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

H.  E.  PARROTT 
Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

That  which  has  chiefly  engaged  our 
attention  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
We  have  made  and  sold  about  900  dozen 
brooms  in  the  past  year,  giving  employment 
to  four  men  and  disbursing  about  $900 
in  wages.  We  have  for  regular  customers 
a  number  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
our  city  and  our  work  could  be  extended 
with  proper  facilities.  We  have  in  fact 
sold  in  our  second  business  year  50%  more 
brooms  than  in  our  first.  We  have  always 
sold  in  a  competitive  market,  at  current 
prices,  without  favor,  and  have  held  our 
men  responsible  for  good  work.  All  of 
them  including  the  shop  foreman  being 
without  sight.  For  some  months  we  kept 
a  market  stall,  with  a  couple  of  blind  clerks, 
for  the  sale  of  fancy  work,  shawls,  slippers 
etc,  but  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  found 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived, 
and  those  who  supplied  us  we  were  able  to 
place  in  more  remunerative  occupations. 
In  chair  caning  and  piano  tuning,  our 
business  is  growing  slowly  and  we  are 
holding  on  to  it  hopefully. 

But  the  movement  that  seems  to  us  most 
efficient    is    that    of   placing   the    blind    in 
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factories  beside  seeing  people.  We  have 
now  five  girls  in  such  positions,  who  have 
been  earning  as  good  wages  doing  piece 
work  as  seeing  people  at  their  side.  But 
the  money  made  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
story.  It  is  of  course  a  great  deal  to  them 
to  be  independent  wage  earners,  and  by 
increasing  facility  to  be  acquiring  a  sort  of 
a  trade  —  but  who  can  tell  the  satisfaction 
it  is  to  these  girls  to  take  their  places  with 
other  girls,  the  idea  of  an  obstructive  blind- 
ness entirely  overlooked;  and  the  pleasure 
of  company  to  which  the  blind  are  so  often 
strangers. 

At  our  last  fortnightly  social  meeting 
one  of  the  girls  was  telling  how  much  she 
liked  her  work  in  the  factory,  and  her 
mother  standing  by  said,  "Oh  she  does 
enjoy  being  with  other  girls  so  much. 
Every  time  she  comes  home  she  has  some- 
thing to  tell  about  the  happenings  of  the 
day."  Employers  are  at  first  a  little  re- 
luctant to  take  people  who  cannot  see:  the 
danger  of  accident  presents  itself,  and  the 
fear  that  work  will  not  be  done  properly, 
but  we  are  trying  hard  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  —  to  convince  them 
that  when  sight  is  wanting,  hearing  and 
sense  of  distance  and  direction  are  more 
acute,  that  memory  is  usually  good,  and  the 
touch  delicate,  and  that  we  are  presenting 
them  a  class  of  good  workers  who  are 
economically  valuable  to  the  community, 
and  only  ask  a  fair  chance.  We  can  say 
unequivocally  that  all  our  girls  are  giving 
satisfaction  in  their  factory  work.  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  a  superintendent  said  to  one 
of  our  officers  —  "You  don't  owe  us  any 
thanks,  the  girls  are  doing  good  work  and 
earning  what  they  get  as  well  as  any  of 
those  they  work  with."  Our  hope  is  that 
at  no  distant  day  we  shall  have  50  instead 
of  5  at  work  in  the  factories  of  our  city. 

We  look  to  see  the  consciences  of  our 
legislators  awakened  and  such  provision 
made  that  no  blind  beggar  shall  have  to 
hold  out  a  supplicating  hand  on  our  streets 
or  one  want  an  industrial  education  to  the 
shame  of  the  commonwealth. 

THE  DEAF  BLIND 

J.  W.   JONES 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  convention  and  with  all  other  people 


in  Ohio,  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

In  1896  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  convention  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  in 
Philadelphia.  There  I  met  Miss  Helen 
Keller  and  like  all  other  people  who  have 
met  that  wonderful  woman,  became  much 
interested  in  her. 

Later  on  during  the  year,  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  deaf-blind  child  in  Clinton 
County,  with  the  request  that  it  be  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf  for  educa- 
tion. The  law  had  made  no  provision  for 
the  education  of  such  children  up  to  that 
time.  The  attention  of  his  Excellency, 
Asa  S.  Bushnell,  Governor  of  Ohio,  was 
called  to  the  necessity  of  making  provision 
for  the  education  of  such  children.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  he  recommended 
the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  their 
education  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  1897. 

Leslie  Oren  was  the  first  child  admitted 
and  was  almost  five  years  of  age.  He  had 
lost  his  hearing  and  sight  from  an  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis  when  he  was  two  and 
one  half  years  of  age.  A  teacher  was 
appointed  to  give  him  the  necessary  care 
and  instruction.  He  was  quite  nervous 
and  irritable  at  that  time  and  did  not  seem 
very  promising.  He  has,  however,  made 
wonderful  progress  in  his  studies;  has 
learned  to  do  certain  manual  work  and  is  as 
happy  as  the  ordinary  child. 

Later  on  two  other  children  were  ad- 
mitted, both  colored  and  were  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  a  special  teacher.  Later 
still  two  other  children  have  been  admitted, 
but  one  made  such  slow  progress  that  its 
mother  concluded  to  keep  it  at  home.  At 
present  there  are  three  deaf -blind  being 
educated  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Trying  to  imitate  the  great  work  done  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller  and  forgetting  everything 
else,  their  instruction  was  confined  to  books, 
typewriters  and  Braille  writers.  Almost 
every  deaf  blind  child  is  hailed  as  a  second 
Helen  Keller.  This  is  because  the  public  is 
so  wonderfully  surprised  that  they  can  learn 
anything  that  any  progress  they  may  make 
becomes  a  foundation  for  almost  a  sensation. 

As  Leslie  and  John  Porter  Riley  have 
grown  larger,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
their  hands;  hence  they  have  been  put  at 
basket  making  and  working  in  wood. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  School  for  the 
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Blind,  these  boys  were  given  their  first 
lessons  in  basket  making.  Later  a  little 
shop  was  provided  for  them  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Their  baskets  are  fairly 
marketable. 

Some  friends  in  Chicago  presented  Leslie 
with  a  loom.  On  it  he  has  made  several 
rugs  and  sold  them  at  fair  prices.  We  have 
expected  great  things  from  him  in  rug 
making.  Until  this  morning  I  supposed 
we  would  have  a  monopoly  of  rug  making 
business,  but  I  learn  from  the  addresses  of 
numerous  people  that  many  of  the  schools 
are  turning  to  the  manufacturing  of  rugs. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  enter 
a  world  of  competition  rather  than  one  of 
monopoly. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  deaf-blind 
child  can  do  almost  anything  with  the  hands 
that  other  persons  can  do.  Seeing  is  not 
necessary  for  performing  a  great  many 
things,  and  speaking  is  not  necessary  for 
doing  very  many  things.  In  fact  a  great 
many  people  would  get  along  better  at  work 
if  they  could  not  speak  at  all.  So  the 
opportunities  for  this  class  of  children  are 
far  greater  than  one  would  naturally  suppose. 


Leslie  Orm  was  present  with  his  former 
teacher,  Mrs.  Cureton  and  delivered  a  short 
address. 


NATIONAL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 


Results  of  Boys'   Championship   Con- 
test, Saturday,  May  15,  1909. 

12  Lb.  Shot  Put.— Mathew  Dunn,  E. 
Pa.,  1st,  38  ft.  6  in.;  William  Carragher, 
Mass.,  2d,  34  ft.  f  in.;  Robert  Hanhold, 
W.  Pa.,  3d,  34  ft. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  Elijah  Brown, 
Ky.,  1st,  9  ft.  101  in.;  Gordon  Hicks,  E. 
Pa.,  &  Charles  Kyser,  O.,  tie  for  2d  and  3d 
with  9  ft.  7J  in. 

Standing  High  Jump. —  Elijah  Brown, 
Ky.,  1st,  4  ft.  7J  in.;  Robert  Mulligan, 
N.  Y.,  2d,  4  ft.  5J  in.;  Spurgeon  Smith, 
Ky.,  3d,  4  ft.  4  in. 

Three  Standing  Jumps.  —  Spurgeon 
Smith,  Ky.,  1st,  30  ft.  1  in.;  Elijah  Brown, 
Ky.,  2d,  29  ft.  11  in.;  Charles  Anderson, 
III,  3d,  28  ft.  7i  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump. —  Spurgeon  Smith, 
Ky.,  1st,  19  ft.  10  in.;  Walter  Paczkowski, 
W.  Pa.,  2d,  19  ft.  7  in.;  Clarence  Alex- 
ander, E.  Pa.,  3d,  18  ft.  6  in. 

50  Yd.  Dash. —  Grover  Henderson,  Md., 
1st,  5£  sec;  Spurgeon  Smith,  Ky.,  and 
James  Block,  W.  Pa.,  tie  for  2d  and  3d  with 
6f  sec. 

75  Yd.  Dash. —  Spurgeon  Smith,  Ky., 
1st,  7-f  sec;  Joseph  Swoboda,  W.  Pa.,  and 
Jordan  Hicks,  E.  Pa.,  tie  for  2d  and  3d 
with  8  sec 


Baseball  Throw. —  Spurgeon  Smith,  Ky., 
1st,  300  ft.  8  in.;  Robert  Hanhold,  W.  Pa., 
2d,  263  ft.  5  in.;  Ben  Derricott,  W.  Pa.,  3d, 
254  ft.  6i  in. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Three  Legged  Race. — 
Frank  Tiffany  and  George  La  Flame,  N.  Y., 
1st,  7f  sec;  Earl  Guffey  and  Eugene 
Morgret,  W.  Pa.,  Emmonds  Bullock  and 
W.  J.  McDonald,  Ky.,  John  Patterson  and 
Patrick  O'Kerfer,  N.  Y.,  Frank  Zindle  and 
Thomas  Tonvelle,  O.,  tie  for  2d  and  3d 
with  8  sec. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Sack  Race. —  Charles 
Pfanz,  O.,  1st,  8  sec;  Frank  Zindle,  O., 
2d,  8£  sec;  Donald  Ames,  W.  Pa.,  3d, 
8x  sec. 

Points  Scored.—  Kv.,  37;  W.  Pa.,  14; 
O.,  11;  E.  Pa.,  10;  *  N.  Y.,  9;  Md.,  5; 
Mass.,  3;    111.,   1. 

Highest  Individual  Scores. —  Spurgeon 
Smith,  Ky.,  23;  Elijah  Brown,  Ky.,  13; 
Mathew  Dunn,  E.  Pa.,  5;  Grover  Hender- 
son, Md.,  5;  Charles  Pfanz,  O.,  5. 
Result  of  Girls'  Championship  Contest, 
Saturday  May  8,  1909. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  May  Levy,  W. 
Pa.,  1st,  6  ft.  8£  in.;  Elizabeth  Goodman, 
W.  Pa.,  2d,  6  ft.  6  in.;  Stella  Plants,  W.  Pa., 
3d,  6  ft.  5J  in. 

Standing    High    Jump. —  Florence    Mc- 
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Henry,  W.  Pa.,  1st,  3  ft.  3  in.;  May  Levy, 
W.  Pa.,  2d,  3ft.  2  in.;  Corda  Vogt,  W.  Pa., 
3d,  3  ft.  1  in. 

35  Yd.  Dash.—  May  Levy,  W.  Pa.,  1st, 
4f  sec.;  Elizabeth  Goodman,  W.  Pa.,  2d, 
5  sec.;    Lucille  Walter,  W.  Pa.,  3d,  5J  sec. 

50  Yd.  Dash.— Bertha  Johnson,  W.  Pa., 
1st,  6|  sec;  Elizabeth  Goodman,  W.  Pa., 
2d,  7  sec;  Frankie  Carlisle,  W.  Pa.,  3d, 
7f  sec. 

200  Yd.  Relay  Race—  W.  Pa.,  1st,  32f 
sec;  Wis.,  2d,  34^  sec;  111.,  3d,  34  sec 

Baseball  Throw. —  Bulah  Van  Dubue, 
Wis.,  1st,  102  ft.  2  in.;  Bessie  Stafford,  111., 
2d,  88  ft.  7f  in.;  Corda  Vogt,  W.  Pa.,  3d, 
84  ft.  10  in. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Three  Legged  Race. — 
Alpha  Rector  and  Lucile  Orcutt,  Wis., 
1st,  9f  sec;  Clara  Yochem  and  Annalene 
Harvey,  W.  Pa.,  2d,  9§  sec. ;  Frankie  Carlisle 
and  Margaret  Smith,  W.  Pa.,  3d,  10  sec 

50  Yd.  Junior  Sack  Race. —  Margaret 
Smith,  W.  Pa.,  1st,  9|  sec;  Jean  Porter- 
field,  W.  Pa.,  2d,  lOf  sec;  Clara  Yochem, 
W.  Pa.,  3d,  lOf  sec. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Egg  Race. —  Frankie 
Carlisle,  W.  Pa.,  1st,  9  sec;  Margaret 
Smith,  W.  Pa.,  2d,  9 J  sec;  Annalene 
Harvey,  W.  Pa.,  3d,  12f  sec. 

Points  Scored.— W.  Pa.,  65;  Wis.,  12; 
111.,  4. 

Highest  Individual  Scores. —  May  Levy, 
W.  Pa.,  13;  Elizabeth  Goodman,  W.  Pa., 
9;  Frankie  Carlisle,  W.  Pa.,  5 J;  Margaret 
Smith,  W.  Pa.,  5£. 

Records  of  the  National  Athletic 
Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Girl's  Record 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  6  ft.  8J  in., 
May  Levy,  W.  Pa. 

Standing  High  Jump. —  3  ft.  3  in., 
Florence  McHenry,  W.  Pa. 

35  Yd.  Dash.—  4f  sec,  May  Levy,  W.  Pa. 

50  Yd.  Dash. —  6f  sec,  Bertha  Johnson, 
W.  Pa. 

20  Yd.  Relay  Race.—  32f  sec,  W.  Pa. 

Baseball  Throw.— 102  ft.  2  in.,  Bulah 
Van  Dubue,  Wis. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Three  Legged  Race. — 
9f  sec,  Alpha  Rector  and  Lucile  Orcutt, 
Wis. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Sack  Race. —  9|  sec, 
Margaret  Smith,  W.  Pa. 


50  Yd.  Junior  Egg  Race. —  9  sec, 
Frankie  Carlisle,  W.  Pa. 

Boys'  Records 

12  Lb.  Shot  Put.—  38  ft.  6  in.,  Mathew 
Dunn,  E.  Pa.     1908  Record.—  35  ft.  7J  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  9  ft.  10J  in., 
Elijah  Brown,  Ky.  1908  Record.— 9  ft. 
6f  in. 

Standing  High  Jump. —  4  ft.  7J  in., 
Elijah  Brown,  Ky.  1908  Record.— 4  ft. 
5J  in. 

Three  Standing  Jumps. —  30  ft.  1  in., 
Spurgeon  Smith,  Ky.  1908  Record.—  29  ft. 
8*  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump. —  19  ft.  10  in., 
Spurgeon  Smith,  Ky.  1908  Record.—  16  ft. 
11  in. 

50  Yd.  Dash. —  5|  sec,  Grover  Hender- 
son, Md.     1908  Record.—  5|  sec 

75  Yd.  Dash. —  7f  sec,  Spurgeon  Smith, 
Ky.     1908  Record.—  8f  sec. 

Baseball  Throw.—  300  ft.  8  in.,  Spurgeon 
Smith,  Ky. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Three  Legged  Race. — 
7f  sec,  Frank  Tiffany  and  George  La 
Flame,  N.  Y.     1908  Record.— 9i  sec. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Sack  Race. —  8  sec, 
Charles  Pfanz,  Ohio.  1908  Record.—  lOf 
sec. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind  Trophy 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  which  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  N.  A.  A.  and  its 
effort  to  arouse  an  interest  in  athletic  sport 
among  the  schools  for  the  blind  very  kindly 
offered  a  team  trophy  and  individual 
prizes  for  the  school  making  the  best 
averages  in  the  ten  events  of  the  boys' 
contest.  The  Kentucky  boys  were  again 
victorious,  scoring  thirty  points,  while 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  a  close  second 
with  twenty-three  points. 

The  following  rules  governed  this  con- 
test:— 

Rules  for  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
Trophy 

Rule  I.  The  highest  average  for  each 
event  shall  be  obtained  by  adding  the  three 
best  records  of  each  school  for  that  event 
and  dividing  by  three. 

Rule  II.     Each  event  shall  count  nine 
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points;  five,  three  and  one  respectively  for 
first,  second  and  third  places,  only  average 
records  being  considered. 

Rule  III.  The  school  scoring  the  high- 
est number  of  points,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, shall  be  presented  with  a  banner 
which  shall  be  its  property  for  the  following 
year.  If  the  banner  is  won  three  successive 
years  it  shall  become  the  permanent  prop- 
erty of  the  school. 

Rule  IV.  Every  member  of  the  victo- 
rious team,  whose  record  was  considered  in 
securing  the  average  for  each  event,  shall  be 
presented  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Result  of  Contest  for  the  "Outlook" 
Trophy 

Shot  Put.— E.  Pa.,  1st,  33  ft.  3  in.;  W. 
Pa.,  2d,  31  ft.  9  in.;   Mass.,  3d,  30  ft.  7  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. —  Ky.,  1st,  9  ft. 
5  in.;  E.  Pa.,  2d,  9  ft.  2  in.;  O.,  3d,  9  ft. 
1  in. 

Standing  High   Jump  —  Ky.,   1st,   4  ft. 


4  in.  ;  Mass.,  2d,  4  ft.  2  in.;  N.  Y.,  3d,  4ft. 
1  in. 

Three  Standing  Jumps. —  Ky.,  1st,  29  ft. 

I  in.;   111.,  2d,  27  ft.  10  in.;   E.  Pa.,  3d,  27 
ft.  1  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump. —  W.  Pa.,  1st,  17  ft. 
7  in.;  Ky.,  2d,  16  ft.  5  in.;  E.  Pa.,  3d,  17  ft. 
10  in. 

50  Yd.  Dash.—  Ky.,  1st,  5|  sec;  W.  Pa., 
Md.,  O.,  tie  for  2d  and  3d,  5f  sec. 

75  Yd.  Dash.— W.  Pa.,  1st,  8}  sec;  O., 
E.  Pa.,  tie  for  2d  and  3d,  8|  sec. 

Baseball  Throw.— W.  Pa.,   1st,  251  ft. 

II  in.;  Ky.,  2nd,  231  ft.  11  in.;  E.  Pa.,  3d, 
223  ft.,  9  in. 

50  Yd.  Junior  Three  Legged  Race. —  N. 
Y.,  1st,  8  sec;  Ky.,  2d,  8|  sec;  W.  Pa., 
3d,  9  sec. 

50  Yd.  Sack  Race—  O.,  1st,  8|  sec;  W. 
Pa.,  2d,  9  sec;   Ky.,  3d,  10  sec. 

Points  Scored.— Ky.,  30;  W.  Pa.,  23J; 
E.Pa.,  13;  O.,  9J;  N.Y.,8;  111.,  3;  Mass., 
2;  Md.  1J. 

John  D.  Gregory. 

Sec'y  of  N.  A.  A. 
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DELEGATES   AND    REPRESENTATIVES    AT   THE   TENTH    CONVENTION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    WORKERS    FOR   THE    BLIND,    COLUMUUS,    OHIO,    1 9O9 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Autumn,    1909 


To  Our  Readers  We  feel  sure  that  our  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  the  unavoidable  delays  in  publica- 
tion, we  have  received  no  word  of  com- 
plaint; on  the  contrary,  many  letters  have 
reached  us  which  assure  us  that  our  readers 
"are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the 
next  number  with  the  keenest  interest." 
Another  writer  says:  "The  last  issue  was 
the  best  yet.  Can  you  keep  it  up?"  We 
hope  to.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  these 
words  of  encouragement,  and  we  shall 
begin  1910  in  the  expectation  that  you  will 
help  us  to  increase  our  circulation.  A 
magazine  of  this  kind  can  only  enlarge  its 
mailing  list  with  the  assistance  of  its 
present  subscribers.  We  wish  more  of  the 
heads  of  various  schools,  shops,  homes,  and 
other  organizations  for  the  blind  would  see 
to  it  that  the  magazine  goes  regularly  to 
every  member  of  their  boards  of  managers. 
To  be  sure,  they  may  not  read  all  of  the 
articles,  but  even  a  glance  at  the  contents 
and  illustrations  helps  to  arouse  them  to 
the  march  of  events.  We  again  urge  our 
readers,  especially  those  connected  with 
organizations  for  the  blind,  to  send  us  the 
names  of  those  who  are  or  ought  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


Arkansas  The  twentieth  biennial  COn- 

Convention  of  the  vention  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Arkan- 
sas School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  either 
the  last  week  in  June  or  the  first  week  in 
July.  The  preliminary  plans  provide  for 
the  arrival  and  registration  of  the  dele- 
gates on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  a  short 
evening  session,  at  which  addresses  of  wel- 
come and  responses  will  be  given.  Morn- 
ing sessions  for  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  are  being  planned,   afternoon   ses- 


sions Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  con- 
vention adjourning  at  noon  on  Friday. 
Round  table  discussions  are  being  considered 
as  a  feature  for  one  session.  Plans  thus 
far  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee 
contemplate  one  principal  paper  which  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  length,  and 
two  auxiliary  papers  not  exceeding  ten 
minutes  in  length.  About  forty-five  min- 
utes will  thus  be  consumed  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  topic  for  consideration;  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  time  will  be  set  aside 
for  a  discussion  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in 
the  papers.  The  morning  sessions  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  long 
enough  to  permit  the  presentation  of  two 
principal  topics,  while  but  one  topic  will  be 
prepared  for  the  afternoon  sessions  and 
for  the  session  of  Friday  morning.  While 
the  program  is  under  way,  it  is  not  yet 
ready  for  publication. 


Prevention  of        The    campaign    for    preven- 
Blindness  tion  of  blindness  moves  on, 

through  the  efforts  of  both 
medical  and  lay  workers.  Not  only  have 
we  new  organizations,  privately  initiated 
for  work  of  investigation  and  education, 
but  state  legislatures  are  calling  for  efforts 
in  this  direction.  New  Jersey  follows  Ohio 
in  its  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the 
blind  by  including  among  its  duties  "to 
recommend  means  and  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness."  Ohio,  in  the 
meantime,  has  been  the  first  state  to  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  general  public  by  means 
of  a  popular  "whirlwind  lecture  campaign," 
in  which  the  subject  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness has  been  presented  with  other  topics 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  state.1 
Since  our  last  issue,  Maryland,  as  a  result 

1Ci.  The  Survey,  January  1, 1910,  p.  437. 
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of  the  work  of  its  earlier  committee,  has 
organized  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  and  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind,  through  its  ladies'  auxiliary, 
has  entered  upon  active  work  in  this  field. 
In  New  York,  through  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  Boston,  through  the  Research 
Department  of  the  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers, the  Sage  Foundation  makes  possible 
continued  work  and  investigation  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  reprint  in  this  issue  one  of  the  more 
recent  contributions  to  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  subject,  the  Bulletin  No.  I 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  commission  has  electrotype 
plates  of  this  pamphlet,  which  have  been 
made  for  reprinting  and  for  the  conven- 
ience of  other  states  or  organizations  which 
may  wish  to  use  the  material. 

It  was  inevitable  that  once  realizing  how 
large  a  proportion  of  blindness  is  prevent- 
able, with  knowledge  as  it  stands  today, 
workers  for  the  blind  should  enlist  in  this 
effort  for  prevention  of  blindness.  Well  as 
they  know  the  possibilities  of  living  on  ac- 
tively, effectively,  and  cheerfully  under  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  equally  as  well  do 
they  know  what  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission Bulletin  describes  as  "the  cost  of 
blindness  to  the  seeing"  and  "the  cost 
of  blindness  to  the  blind." 

New  Market  for  Editor  Walter  G.  Holmes  of 
Work  by  the  Blind  the  Ziegler  Magazine  sends 
us  the  following  communica- 
tion :  "We  are  pleased  to  state  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  perfected  whereby  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  New  York's  large  de- 
partment store,  is  ready  to  receive  goods 
of  a  salable  nature  made  by  the  blind.  The 
firm  require  a  businesslike  plan  of  proced- 
ure, and  the  one  condition  they  made  was 
that  all  the  goods  must  first  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  this  magazine,  where  they  will  be 
carefully  assorted,  labeled,  etc.  They  would 
not  think  for  a  moment  of  opening  accounts 
with  individuals,  hence  we  must  do  all  the 
detail  work.  When  the  articles  are  sold 
they  will  remit  to  us  and  we  will  pay  the 
persons  who  made  the  goods.  The  original 
intention  of  Macy  &  Company  was  to 
charge  a  commission  of  twenty  per  cent, 


but    they    have    decided    not    to    take    any 
commission. 

"The  eighth  floor  of  Macy's  is  used  for 
their  restaurant,  where  3,000  people  daily 
take  their  meals.  They  have  set  aside  for 
this  department  a  space  at  the  entrance  to 
the  restaurant,  which  all  these  3,000  people 
must  pass,  and  which  has  been  equipped 
with  counters,  glass  cases,  etc.  After  a 
reasonable  time  articles  that  have  not  found 
a  sale  will  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

"The  supervision  of  this  experiment 
means  much  work  for  our  office,  but  this 
can  be  greatly  simplified  if  every  sender 
will  be  careful  and  businesslike  in  his  and 
her  methods." 

Mr.  Holmes  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions to  contributors : 

"Articles  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
in  which  case  the  charges  must  be  prepaid. 
In  addition  to  our  address  on  the  package, 
the  sender  should  also  put  his  own  address 
on  the  package,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
write  us  a  separate  letter  stating  just  what 
articles  he  or  she  has  sent,  the  date  they 
were  sent,  whether  by  express  or  mail,  and 
the  price  expected  for  the  goods.  Right 
here  bear  in  mind  that  one  can  often  get 
a  better  price  near  home  from  their  friends, 
and  also  can  save  express  or  postage,  so  it 
is  well  to  sell  at  home  if  you  can.  If  you 
cannot,  send  them  to  us  and  we  will  do  our 
best;  but  do  not  send  anything  that  is  un- 
salable. Your  friends  can  advise  you  as  to 
this,  and  be  sure  that  nothing  that  is  sent 
is  soiled  or  damaged.  Articles  of  small 
value  and  price  often  bring  quicker  sales 
than  the  more  expensive  ones. 

"This  department  will  do  much  to  show 
the  seeing  what  the  blind  can  do,  and  we 
trust  our  readers  and  other  blind  persons 
who  send  articles  will  not  only  feel  that 
they  are  finding  profitable  employment  for 
their  idle  time,  but  that  they  are  helping 
to  educate  the  seeing  to  buy  goods  made  by 
the  blind,  and  thereby  help  the  cause  of  the 
blind  of  today  and  of  the  future. 

"Articles  can  be  sent  at  once  to  the^ 
Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  306  West 
Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
for  safety  it  would  be  well  not  only  to  place 
our  address  in  ink  on  the  cover,  but  also  on 
a  tag  attached  to  the  package.  We  will 
send  some  of  these  tags  to  those  who  wish 
them.      In   each   case   we   must   know   the 
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name  and  full  address  of  the  person  who 
made  the  goods. 

"If  we  consider  an  article  is  not  salable, 
we  shall  return  it  at  once.  We  want  as 
large  a  variety  of  articles  as  possible,  but 
useless  beadwork  baskets,  etc.,  will  not  find 
a  sale.  As  the  work  progresses  we  shall 
be  able  to  suggest  many  new  salable  and 
practical  things  that  can  be  made  at  home." 

* 

New  state  Work     The   year    1909   has   been   a 
for  the  Blind  ,-jch  one  for  the  creation  of 

Commissions  for  the  Blind. 
On  March  22  the  legislature  of  Utah  cre- 
ated a  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  and 
gave  it  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  with 
authorization  to  solicit  and  receive  dona- 
tions, bequests,  and  endowments.  Nine 
days  later  Delaware  established  its  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500.  The  following  month  New 
Jersey  passed  a  law  creating  a  Commission 
for  Ameliorating  the  Conditions  of  the 
Blind,  with  a  similar  amount  of  money  to 
that  granted  by  the  Delaware  legislature. 
The  New  Jersey  law  is  the  only  one  which 
makes  a  specific  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Although  Iowa  has  not  yet 
a  commission,  it  has  passed  "an  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  enumeration  of  deaf  and 
blind  persons."  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  step  in  a  movement  for  practical  help 
for  the  blind  of  that  state.  While  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  a  private 
corporation,  it  received  $40,000  from  the 
state  for  its  buildings.  These  were  opened 
this  fall.  In  our  next  issue  we  plan  to  give 
illustrations  and  further  particulars  about 
this  newest  institution  for  the  blind  in 
America.  At  the  end  of  this  number  will 
be  found  reprints  of  the  above  mentioned 
laws.  It  is  our  desire  to  reproduce  all  the 
laws  which  are  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  us 
if  our  readers  will  notify  us  of  legislation 
which  may  have  escaped  our  attention. 


* 


Tifliofilo 


The  following  announcement 
has      been      received      from 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

TIFLIOFILO 
[Bureau  of  Exchange  for  the  Blind] 
This  new  organization  has  for  its  object 


the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Exchange 
for  the  Blind  of  the  United  States,  where 
articles  guaranteed  as  the  work  of  blind 
members  will  be  accepted  for  sale  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the 
makers. 

ANNUAL   DUES   FOR    MEMBERSHIP 

Consignors  of  articles  for  sale  25  cents 
Subscriber  $1.00     Patron    $5.00 

Sustaining  subscriber  $2.00  Donor  $10.00 
Life  membership  $100.00 

Honorary  Superintendent 
L.  J.  Miller 

Honorary  Secretary-Treasurer 
Esther  Josselyn  Giffin 
Checks  made  payable  to  Treasurer 
Headquarters,  112  East  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
In    Miss    Gifiin's    letter   accompanying   the 
announcement  she   states  that  this  bureau 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  a  "good  friend"  of  the  cause.    Two 
large   rooms    have    been    secured   on   East 
Capitol   Street,  directly  opposite  the  north 
windows    of    the    Reading    Room    for    the 
Blind    in    the    Congressional    Library.      In 
reply  to  the  question,   Whence  the  name? 
we  learn  that  the  French  word  Typhlophile 
has  been  "Esperanted."     We  wish  success 
to  the  Tifliofilo,  the  latest  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  Washington. 


"The  Blind"  On    another   page    we    print 

an  interesting  article  with 
regard  to  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  The  ac- 
count of  this  institution  is  reprinted  from 
that  valuable  English  quarterly,  The  Blind, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again  call- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that 
magazine.  No  worker  for  the  blind  should 
be  without  it.  While  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  material  deals  with  the  local 
news  from  British  institutions,  it  always 
contains  some  article  of  general  interest 
which  is  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
cause,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere. 
To  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  blind,  the 
paragraphs  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
with  regard  to  the  workshops  are  helpful. 
The  editor  of  the  magazine,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wilson,    has    been    the    secretary    of    the 
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Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  sightless  and  has  a  knowledge  of  work 
for  the  blind  all  over  Europe,  we  might  well 
say  the  world,  which  especially  qualifies  him 
for  his  labor  of  love  in  producing  his  quar- 
terly. The  four  issues  cost  only  twenty-five 
cents,  and  we  earnestly  advise  our  readers 
to  subscribe.  They  should  address  the 
editor  at  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  England. 

* 

The  b.  and  f.  b.  A.'The  Council  of  The  British 
Musical  Magazine  an(j  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion have  decided  to  publish 
a  new  Braille  magazine,  devoted  entirely 
to  music.1  The  editing  of  the  magazine 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  Mus. 
Bac,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  L.R.A.M., 
F.R.C.O.,  three  well-known  and  highly 
accomplished  blind  musicians,  whose  names 
are  a  guarantee  that  the  new  journal  will 
be  most  efficiently  conducted.  The  follow- 
ing proposals  show  how  comprehensive  the 
magazine  will  be,  and  how  useful  it  must 
prove  to  all  blind  musicians : 

"(1)   That  the  magazine  shall  be  called 
The  British  and  Foreign  Braille  Musical 


"(2)  That  it  shall  be  published  bi- 
monthly, and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month. 

"(3)  That  its  dimensions  shall  be  about 
the  same  as  Progress,  the  price  to  be  25 
cents,  post  free;  foreign,  31  cents,  post 
free. 

"(4)  That  the  magazine  deal  with  the 
following  points: 

"(a)  Literature,  including  articles  both 
original  and  transcribed  from  other  jour- 
nals; also  papers  of  interest  which  have 
been  read  from  time  to  time  before  various 
musical  societies. 

"(&)  Current  news — special  attention 
being  paid  to  the  doings  of  blind  musicians. 

"(c)   Correspondence. 

"(d)  A  Question  Box. 

"(e)  One  composition,  either  pianoforte, 
organ,  or  vocal,  to  be  included  in  each 
number,  the  length  to  vary  from  about 
four  to  eight  pages. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Braille  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  12,  and 
Vol.  VII,  1,  published  by  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association.  206  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  England. 


"(/)  Competitions  for  the  best  hymn 
tunes,  chants,  kyries,  or  any  other  short 
musical  compositions. 

"(g)  Items  of  interest  to  all  blind 
musicians. 

"The  prize-winning  pieces  to  become  the 
property  of  the  journal,  and  to  be  ultimately 
published  in  book  form." 

"We  make  the  foregoing  announcement 
with  much  satisfaction  because  we  are  sure 
that  the  magazine  will  meet  a  long-felt 
want.  In  order  to  encourage  the  Council 
of  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion to  issue  the  magazine,  we  cordially  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  the 
important  subject  of  music  for  the  blind. 
Promises  to  subscribe  should  be  made  with- 
out delay  to  the  secretary-general." 

"Channels  of  The  following  letter  has  been 
Blessing"  received  from  the  editor  of 

the  Channels  of  Blessing: 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  the  notice  which 
you  gave  our  magazine  in  your  last  issue.  I 
trust  that  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
additional  remarks. 

i.  Our  aim  is  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
English-speaking  blind. 

2.  The  magazine  is  sent  free  to  all  appli- 
cants. We  have  no  guaranteed  fund  and 
depend  upon  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
sighted  to  carry  on  the  work.  Naturally  we 
expect  each  country  to  pay  for  the  magazines 
sent  to  its  own  blind,  but  the  receipts  from 
the  United  States  for  several  years  past  have 
not  covered  the  cost  of  the  magazines  sent 
there. 

3.  We  do  not  consider  the  present  number 
of  magazines  sent  to  America  (about  sixty) 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  so  large  a  country, 
neither  do  we  think  one  representative  suffi- 
cient. We  invite  blind  or  sighted  people  to 
cooperate  (gratuitously)  with  our  representa- 
tive, Miss  Fanny  E.  A.  O'Brien,  610  Market 
Street,  Sioux  City,  Io.,  to  increase  our  circula- 
tion and  augment  our  receipts. 

4.  Copies  of  our  tenth  annual  report  (in 
ordinary  type)  can  be  had  upon  application 
to  Miss  O'Brien. 

5.  Donations,  suggestions,  or  applications 
for  the  magazine  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  Miss  O'Brien  or  myself. 

We  have  no  paid  agents  and  no  office  ex- 
penses.    Every  cent  given  to  the  Channels  of 
Blessing  fund  is  devoted  to  its  circulation. 
Yours  in  the  Master's  service, 

Edwin  Norris. 
80  Trinity  Square,  Margate,  England. 


AMERICAN    MISSION    SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND 

Love  Lane,  Mazagon,  Bombay 
By  ANNA  L.  MILLARD 


During  one  of  the  famines  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  number  of  children  who 
became  blind  through  disease  and  the  lack 
of  proper  care  and  attention.  Feeling 
impelled  to  do  something  for  their  relief, 
I  started  a  school1  with  three  children, 
whom  my  Bible-woman  consented  to  take 
into  her  own  family. 

As  soon  as  the  school  became  known 
applications  came  in  from  missionaries  and 
others  all  over  Western  India,  until  we 
had  fifty  children,  all  we  have  room  today 
to  accommodate.  Having  had  no  experi- 
ence in  working  for  the  blind,  I  was 
obliged  to  get  my  first  books  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  of  London.  I  received  begin- 
ners' books  in  English  Braille,  and  after 
studying  it  myself  taught  my  young  assist- 
ant, the  daughter  of  my  Bible-woman,  who 
is  still  my  best  teacher. 

It  was  necessarily  an  English  school 
from  the  beginning,  but  as  soon  as  possible 
we  translated  school  readers  and  portions 
of  the  Scripture  into  Marathi  Oriental 
Braille.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  presented  us  with  the  entire  Bible 
in  English  Braille,  and  has  since  embossed 
several  portions  in  Marathi  as  we  trans- 
lated them.  Last  year  five  of  the  most 
advanced  boys  from  the  school  department 
have  been  promoted  to  attend  our  mission 
high  school  for  seeing  pupils. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  of  music,  in 
which  some  have  shown  considerable 
ability,  more  especially  with  the  native 
drums  and  stringed  instruments.  A  special 
class  in  singing  has  been  started  for  a 
chosen  few  with  good  voices,  and  all  have 
the  benefit  of  a  weekly  singing  class. 
Several  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  regular 
music  lessons  on  the  piano  and  organ,  an 
English  lady  coming  twice  a  week  for  their 
instruction.  We  are  very  much  in  need 
of  a  new  piano  for  this  department. 

In  our  industrial  department  we  receive 
many  orders  for  cane  and  basket  work  and 

1  Opened  October,  1900. 


the  recalling  of  chairs.  All  learn  from  the 
beginning  to  prepare  their  own  cane,  and 
some  of  the  boys  have  become  quite  expert 
basket  makers. 

The  girls  make  bead  curtains  for  doors 
and  windows,  and  also  hundreds  of  the 
gold  wire  and  bead  necklaces  which  we 
send  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Visitors 
frequently  remark  upon  the  blessing  it  is 
to  these  children  to  have  their  days  thus 
filled  with  happy  occupation,  and  they,  too, 
appreciate  it,  we  feel  sure. 

The  school  is  everywhere  known  as  a 
thoroughly  Christian  institution,  and  the 
children  have  responded  to  instruction. 
They  seem  truly  grateful  for  all  that  has 
been  done  for  them,  and  often  express 
their  gratitude  in  terms  of  true  affection. 

It  is  my  very  earnest  desire  to  see  this 
school  become  a  permanently  endowed  in- 
stitution of  our  American  Board  mission, 
with  buildings  of  its  own,  dormitories, 
schoolrooms,  and  workshop. 

With  our  school  as  their  example,  the 
Hindus  of  Bombay  are  now  erecting  a 
building  of  their  own  for  a  school  for  the 
blind,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  if  not  in  direct  opposition  to 
us,  at  least  in  the  determination  to  have  a 
non-Christian  institution  where  they  can 
preserve  caste.  Is  it,  then,  too  great  a 
desire  on  my  part  to  want  to  see  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  endowed  Christian 
school  for  the  blind?  As  Christ  himself 
had  more  compassion  toward  the  blind  than 
any  other  one  afflicted  class,  so  may  He 
raise  us  some  Great-heart  with  compassion 
for  the  many  blind  of  India. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  sent 
several  of  the  children  together  to  Dr. 
Wanless's  hospital,  at  Miraj,  for  treat- 
ment, where  their  singing  of  hymns  and 
reading  of  the  Scripture  with  their  fingers 
have  been  a  source  of  great  interest  and 
astonishment.  In  the  train,  also,  the  pas- 
sengers kept  them  singing  and  reading 
whenever  the  trains  stopped,  many  being 
quite  incredulous  as  to  their  ability  to  read, 
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thinking  they  had  committed  the  words  to 
memory. 

Thus  are  the  children  themselves  be- 
coming a  means  of  evangelism  to  their 
own  people.  Contributions,  large  or  small, 
may  be  sent  to  Frank  H.  Wiggin,  treasurer 


of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 


THE   JUBILEE    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND, 
AUCKLAND,   NEW   ZEALAND1 


The  new  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was  opened  in 
May  last  by  Lord  Plunket,  the  governor, 
and  from  the  pictures  that  we  have  seen 
of  it,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  handsome,  com- 
modious building,  well  equipped,  up-to-date, 
and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  There 
are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  institute 
and  of  the  work  carried  on  there  in  the 
New  Zealand  Town  and  Country  Life  of 
May  26,  of  which  a  copy  has  kindly  been 
sent  us.  Much  progress  has  apparently 
taken  place  since  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Frayling  as  principal,  referred  to  in  The 
Blind  of  July,  1906.  The  first  effort  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
New  Zealand  was  made  on  April  8,  1889, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  in  Auckland,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Tighe,  a  blind  man,  who  was 
instrumental  in  starting  an  institution  in 
Queensland,  was  appointed  teacher  for  the 
new  association,  which  was  called  The 
Friends  of  the  Blind.  During  his  first  year 
Mr.  Tighe  visited  133  blind  persons,  includ- 
ing six  Maoris.  The  foundation  of  the 
institute,  in  1890,  was  primarily  due  to  the 
advocacy  and  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Abbott. 
In  1890  it  was  decided  to  rent  a  building 
for  a  school,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
building  was  purchased  and  a  schoolroom, 
gymnasium,  dormitories,  etc.,  were  added 
at  a  cost  of  £2,360.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1891  there  were  nineteen  resident 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  in  1892  a  work- 
shop was  opened,  with  seven  adult  workers. 
In  1894,  the  present  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Leslie 
Hunt,  was  appointed,  and  the  year  closed 
with  twenty-eight  residents  and  two  day 
scholars  and  thirteen  in  the  workshop.     In 


1  Reprinted  from  The  Blind  of  October,  1909,  published  at 
the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Secretary,  53  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 


1905  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tighe  severed  their 
connection  with  the  institute,  and  in  June, 
1906,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Frayling  arrived  from 
England  and  took  up  his  duties  as  prin- 
cipal. The  contract  price  for  the  new 
building,  begun  on  January  24,  1907,  was 
£i3,735-  Some  of  the  pupils  are  doing  very 
well  in  shorthand,  and  three  Stainsby- 
Wayne  machines  were  sent  out  last  year. 
After  eight  months'  tuition  three  pupils 
were  capable  of  recording  dictated  articles 
at  a  speed  of  about  ninety  words  per 
minute,  and  this  has  been  increased  in  some 
instances  to  140  words  per  minute.  Piano- 
forte tuning  is  also  successfully  taught,  and 
seven  pupils  are  doing  very  well  as  piano- 
forte tuners.  Other  forms  of  industry  are 
basket  making,  mat  making,  halter  plaiting, 
netting,  etc.,  and  especially  strawberry  chip 
boxes,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand 
during  the  season.  The  collector  is  a  blind 
man  and  visits  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
and  besides  collecting  contributions  he  visits 
past  inmates  of  the  institute  who  are  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations  throughout 
New  Zealand. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  The 
Auckland  Star: 

"An  unprecedented  feat  was  established 
yesterday  afternoon  by  a  student  of  the 
Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland. 
The  youth,  whose  name  is  Doric  Algie,  is 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  has  been  taught 
to  record  readings  at  a  rate  of  about  120 
words  a  minute  upon  a  specially  constructed 
machine.  He  has  only  been  learning  nine 
months,  and  is  wonderfully  proficient.  Yes- 
terday he  was  tested  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 
To  see  what  the  sightless  stenographer 
could  do,  Sir  Joseph  stood  behind  him  and 
spoke  as  follows :  This  is  the  first  occasion 
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upon  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  any  comments  taken  down  in  a  sub- 
stitution for  shorthand,  such  as  you  are 
doing  now  by  the  touch  of  the  fingers,  with- 
out the  advantage  of  eyesight,  and  I  would 
like  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  in 
finding  that  you  are  able  to  use  your 
energies  in  such  a  useful  and  satisfactory 
manner.  It  is  very  creditable  indeed  to  the 
tuition  of  the  institution  in  which  you  are, 
and  shows  really  what  extraordinary  facul- 
ties can  be  developed  without  that  great 
blessing  of  eyesight  which  so  many  of  us 
do  not  realize  the  great  value  of  until  we 
see  those  who  unfortunately  have  not  the 
advantage  of  it.' 

"The  trial  was  so  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished by  the  youth  that  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  attempt  to  report  a  speech 
which  was  about  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Premier. 

"The  Premier  is  a  rapid  speaker,  but  on 
this  occasion  reduced  his  pace  to  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  words  per  minute. 
After  explaining  his  object  in  speaking 
slower  than  usual,  Sir  Joseph  made  a  refer- 
ence to  the  student,  which  was  correctly 
translated  by  the  latter  as  follows:  'To  me 
this  is  one  of  those  scientific  developments, 
the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  those  who 
are  responsible  in  the  Blind  Institute,  that 
call  for  the  warm  eulogies  of  those  of  us 
who  recognize  the  practical  and  useful  side 


of  teaching  that  is  being  imparted  to  those 
who  unfortunately  are  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness. A  short  time  ago  I  spoke  alongside 
the  young  fellow,  and  used  one  or  two  long 
words  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  capac- 
ity to  have  them  recorded  and  translated 
by  the  feel  of  the  fingers,  and  every  word 
was  translated  afterwards  perfectly  cor- 
rectly; so  I  want  to  say  that  if  I  had  come 
here  today  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  seeing  what  valuable  work  is  done  in 
this  respect  in  the  Auckland  Blind  Institute, 
it  would  have  more  than  repaid  the  short 
time  devoted  to  coming  to  this  very  inter- 
esting exhibition.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  young  fellow,  who  has  really  a  remark- 
able profession  in  his  hands,  may  pass  out 
into  that  branch  of  work  where  the  record- 
ing of  matter  in  private  offices  is  invaluable 
and  indispensable  to  the  every-day  necessi- 
ties of  the  men  and  women  who  are  now 
traveling  at  such  a  pace  in  the  matter  of 
commercial  or  business  competition.'  The 
Premier  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  gratitude 
owing  to  the  teachers  of  the  blind.  He 
then  proceeded  with  his  speech,  which  was 
recorded  by  the  blind  youth,  and  this  morn- 
ing translated  in  the  presence  of  a  Star 
reporter. 

"The  feat  is  unique,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  that  a  Prime  Minister's  speech,  if  any 
speech  at  all,  has  been  recorded  by  a  blind 
person." 


MARY  CAROLINE    GREENE 


i 829-1908 


Nearly  a  year  ago  a  loyal  friend  of 
the  blind  passed  from  our  midst. 

Mary  Caroline  Greene  was  born  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  July  3,  1829.  In  childhood 
her  marked  characteristic  was  the  love  of 
study  and  good  reading.  When  she  left 
school  she  taught  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
home.  Later,  through  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis, 
who  was  a  friend  and  co-worker  of 
Dr.  Howe's  and  also  a  friend  of  her 
brother's  family,  she  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  blind,  and  in  1864  she  came 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  to  teach,  entering 
into  the  work  with  an  intense  interest  that 
never   lessened  throughout   her  long  serv- 


ice. Her  courage,  self-forgetfulness,  and 
unbounded  faith  upheld  her,  and  she  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  for  the  vocation  she 
had  sought.  She  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  spending  herself  for  her  pupils  in 
any  needful  way.  After  about  eight  years, 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who  was  at  that 
time  founding  his  noble  work  for  the  blind 
in  England,  asked  her  to  go  to  help  him. 
She  consented,  although  it  was  a  struggle 
for  her  to  leave  her  pupils  and  the  con- 
genial surroundings.  There,  as  here,  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  was  so  strong  that 
she  never  lacked  opportunities  to  "lend  a 
hand."    When  it  was  decided,  in  1879,  that 
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the  blind  should  be  instructed  in  the  Lon- 
don public  schools,  Sir  Francis  Campbell 
was  asked  to  recommend  a  person  to  super- 
intend the  work,  and  Miss  Greene  was 
chosen.  Four  young  ladies  were  selected 
from  the  Royal  Normal  College  to  teach 
under  her  supervision.  It  was  a  wide  field, 
but  so  heartily  did  she  give  herself  to  the 
undertaking  that  these  young  teachers 
gained  confidence  from  her,  and  they 
found  her  a  never  failing  help.  She  be- 
lieved in  their  ability  to  teach  blind  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  themselves  felt  the 
sympathy  and  the  greater  interest  of  their 
teachers,  who  were,  like  themselves,  blind. 
Miss  Greene  knew  the  children  person- 
ally and  the  circumstances  regarding  each 
one.  She  found  ways  for  them  to  attend 
school  when  it  had  seemed  impossible,  and 
often  those  who  were  the  least  hopeful  or 
interesting  were  the  ones  for  whom  plans 
were  made  with  most  effort.  Her  purse 
was  open  to  many  calls;  indeed  to  share  its 
contents  was  her  pleasure.  The  work  grew 
from  year  to  year,  and  when  she  left 
London,  after  twenty  years  of  devoted 
service,  twelve  young  ladies,  all  graduates 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
were  being  employed  as  teachers  of  the  blind 
by  the  London  School  Board.  These  later 
teachers  were  some  of  the  early  children 
of  Miss  Greene's  classes,  and  they  in  turn 
held  as  a  goal  before  their  pupils  the  pros- 
pect of  a  scholarship  in  the  same  place 
which  had  brought  them  to  honorable  posi- 
tions. From  reading  some  of  their  letters 
to  Miss  Greene  I  have  learned  how  indus- 
triously they  work  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
other  teachers  with  whom  they  are  asso- 
ciated. They  missed  her  help  and  cheer, 
but  she  left  them  strong  and  hopeful  and 
able  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  that 
must  always  come.  Her  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  work  will  remain  an  inspiration  to 
them.  A  friend  sending  flowers  during  her 
last  illness  wrote  on  a  card,  "A  little  bright- 
ness for  one  who  has  put  light  into  so  many 
darkened  lives."  Now,  it  seems  a  tender 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

Sarah  A.  Stover. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
October,  1909. 

Mrs.     Stover's    tribute,    true    and    well 
deserved    as    it    is,    does    not    sufficiently 


emphasize  Miss  Greene's  ability  and  her 
achievement  in  her  chosen  work. 

Miss  Greene  was  for  eight  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  from 
there  went,  in  January,  1872,  as  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's first  and  only  assistant  at  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
She,  the  first  of  the  many  American  teach- 
ers who  taught  for  him  afterwards,  was 
chosen  by  him  because  he  knew  her  work 
intimately.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
went  also  to  assist  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Joel 
West  Smith,  Miss  Howes,  and  Miss  Faulk- 
ner, the  present  Lady  Campbell.  Dr.  Howe 
wrote  of  them  all  in  his  report  that  he  was 
glad  to  let  these  his  best  teachers  go  to 
help  on  Dr.  Campbell's  experiment,  in 
which  he  was  so  much  interested,  that  of 
establishing  in  England  an  American  school 
for  the  blind. 

After  Miss  Greene  had  taught  seven 
years  in  the  Royal  Normal  College,  the 
London  School  Board,  deciding  to  establish 
classes  for  blind  children,  asked  Dr.  Camp- 
bell to  recommend  some  one  to  inaugurate 
and  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  he  again 
chose  Miss  Greene.  She  always  boarded  at 
the  college,  partly  to  have  the  moral  support 
of  Dr.  Campbell,  partly  to  keep  up  her  own 
inspiration,  and  partly  to  coordinate  her 
work  with  that  of  the  college,  to  be  able  to 
choose  blind  teachers  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  to  keep  an  oversight  of  her 
London  pupils  who  had  become  pupils  of 
the  college. 

About  her  blind  teachers  she  wrote: 

"To  make  the  employment  of  blind 
teachers  in  day  schools  for  blind  children 
a  success,  there  must  be  an  organizer 
who  has  faith  in  blind  teachers,  one  who 
believes  that  they  can  do  the  work,  and 
under  proper  conditions  that  they  can  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else." 

Miss  Greene  herself  fulfilled  these  con- 
ditions. She  often  tutored  her  four  blind 
teachers  evenings,  returning  to  the  college 
at  midnight.  Then,  too,  she  constantly 
visited  the  seeing  teachers  who  had  taken 
her  blind  children  into  their  regular  classes, 
keeping  up  their  interest  and  faith  and 
helping  them  do  the  best  by  their  sightless 
charges. 

Many  of  her  London  Board  School 
pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  gained  scholar- 
ships  to   the   Royal   Normal   College,   and 
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some  others,  less  bright,  were  sent  to  other 
institutions. 

Two  facts  must  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind  in  regard  to  Miss  Greene's  work; 
first,  that  her  success  with  blind  children 
in  the  public  schools  was  largely  due  to 
her  personal  devotion  to  it,  in  season  and 
out  of  season;  and  second,  that  her  am- 
bition for  her  pupils  was  to  have  them 
admitted  first,  if  possible,  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  or  failing  that  to  some 
other  institution  for  the  blind.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Miss  Greene's  experience  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  blind  children 
before  he  lets  himself  become  an  advocate 
either  radically  for  or  against  public  school 
teaching  for  our  special  pupils. 

While  I  was  in  London  I  took  pains  to 
ascertain  from  several  workers  for  the 
blind  who  were  not  institution  men,  but 
who  were  in  position  to  know  the  facts, 
their  opinion  of  Board  School  classes  for 
blind  children;  and  they  agreed  that  they 
were  not  entirely  adequate,  but  that  at 
present  in  London  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable nor  always  worth  while  to  give  all 
blind  children  the  more  expensive  training 
afforded  by  an  institution. 

Miss  Greene  had  charge  of  the  blind 
pupils  of  the  London  Board  Schools  twenty 
years,  and  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy 
because,  as  she  merrily  said,  she  wanted 
to  give  up  before  she  was  considered  too 
old  for  the  work  and  was  asked  to  resign. 

The  following  account  by  her  was  found 
among  her  papers  after  her  death.  One 
of  her  chief  characteristics  was  modesty. 
She  could  work  seeming  miracles,  but  she 
could  not  or  would  not  make  any  display 
of  herself  or  of  her  achievements.  This 
paper  of  hers  is  all  in  the  third  person. 
The  reader  must  supply  the  first  person, 
and  that  person  the  quiet,  retiring,  force- 
ful, devoted  Mary  C.  Greene.      E.  E.  A. 

Notes  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Greene  on  her 
work  as  superintendent  of  the  classes 
for  blind  pupils  in  the  board  schools 
of  London. 

There  is  here  attempted  an  account  of 
the  employment  of  blind  young  women  as 
teachers  of  blind  children,  mostly  of  the 
poorest  class,  under  the  School  Board  of 
London   during   a   period   of   over   twenty 


years.  It  is  offered  as  a  small  contribution 
to  a  much  debated  question,  and  is  not 
meant  as  a  special  plea,  further  than  may 
be  justified  by  the  facts. 

A  few  blind  children,  lonely  at  home  in 
the  absence  of  their  playmates,  or  sent  by 
way  of  relief  to  their  parents,  were  in 
attendance  at  several  public  elementary 
schools  in  London  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  (?).  Recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  the  London  School  Board  had 
employed  a  blind  man  to  visit  those  schools 
and  give  such  instruction  as  was  practicable 
in  weekly  lessons,  one  or  two  hours  in 
length,  and  later  a  teacher  who  had  lost 
her  sight  in  the  service  of  the  board  was 
appointed  to  assist  him. 

In  1879  about  thirty  children  were  re- 
ceiving individual  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  sometimes  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall  or  classroom,  sometimes, 
by  favor,  in  the  teacher's  private  room. 
Some  of  these  children  came  only  for  their 
special  lesson;  others  attended  constantly, 
but  little  real  work  was  done.  Kindly  teach- 
ers would  call  the  blind  child  to  the  desk 
and  help  him  to  spell  out  with  his  fingers 
a  few  sentences  in  an  embossed  book,  or 
would  depute  another  child  to  "hear  him 
read."  Scripture  passages  were  learned  by 
heart;  words  spelled  by  the  whole  class  in 
the  old  thrice-repeated,  sing-song  method 
would  impress  themselves  on  his  memory; 
so,  too,  the  Multiplication  Table  and 
Weights  and  Measures  shouted  in  concert. 
But  unless  gifted  with  an  unusually  alert 
brain,  his  time  was  largely  spent  in  fidget- 
ing in  his  chair  at  the  table,  or  in  sleeping 
with  his  head  bowed  on  his  arms.  During 
the  hours  for  special  instruction  he  was 
given  lessons  in  reading  by  touch,  in  written 
arithmetic  by  means  of  the  board  and  metal 
type,  which  are  still  in  use,  and  in  writing 
by  the  Braille  point  system,  then  just  intro- 
duced into  England. 

Gradually  improvement  was  wrought, 
more  teachers  were  engaged,  better  quali- 
fied in  mind  and  heart  for  their  work.  A 
more  thorough  canvass  was  made  for  blind 
children;  all  were  visited,  and  earnest 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  parents 
to  send  them  to  the  nearest  school  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  blind  teacher 
at  more  frequent  intervals.  Various  diffi- 
culties   were    met   and   to    a    large    extent 
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overcome.  Help  was  given  where  needed 
to  take  the  child  to  and  from  school. 
Teachers  were  interviewed  and  persuaded 
to  put  the  blind  child  on  the  school  register, 
instead  of  regarding  him  as  only  a  visitor; 
to  seat  him  among  the  other  children,  in- 
stead of  apart  and  alone;  and  to  lead  him 
by  remark  or  direct  question  to  feel  that 
he  had  a  share  in  the  instruction  and  was 
expected  to  give  his  attention. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act1 
of  1893  a  new  era  began.  School  Board 
officers  and  parents  found  that  compulsion 
must  be  applied  to  blind  as  to  normal 
children.  Payment  of  fares  was  definitely 
authorized,  and  also  of  guides,  if  real 
hardship  to  the  parents  were  the  alterna- 
tive, so  that  children  could  come  by  public 
conveyances  from  considerable  distances. 

Thus  small  classes  were  grouped  into 
larger  Centers,  selected  for  convenience  of 
access,  and  the  blind  teacher,  no  longer 
peripatetic,  could  classify  her  children  and 
systematize  her  work.  The  time  of  the 
children  was  divided  between  the  Center 
and  the  ordinary  school.  The  younger 
children  and  beginners  received  the  entire 
attention  of  the  blind  teacher  during  the 
morning,  the  others  being  sent  into  those 
classes  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  for 
which  their  progress  fitted  them.  In  the 
afternoon  the  younger  children  went  into 
the  Infants'  Department,  and  joined  in  all 
lessons  that  could  interest  or  profit  them, 
while  the  blind  teacher  prepared  the  older 
ones  for  next  morning's  work  in  school, 
explained  points  that  had  not  been  under- 
stood, or  took  up  matters  that  on  account 
of  their  deprivation  were  not  a  part  of 
daily  observation,  as  with  their  playmates. 

Whenever  a  blind  child  was  heard  of 
he  was  sought  out.  If  a  message  to  the 
mother  to  come  with  him  and  visit  availed, 
her  good  will  would  soon  be  gained  by 
the  kindly  sympathy  of  a  teacher  who  was 
"afflicted"  like  her  own  child,  and  who  was 
"so  good  to  those  poor  little  things,"  while 
the  little  one  having  spent  an  hour  or  two 
under  such  happy  conditions  was  eager  to 
come  again,  and  it  was  only  needful  to 
arrange  the  details  for  future  attendance. 
Where  the  parent  could  not  or  would  not 
come  to  the  school,  the  teacher  would 
go    to    the    home,    learn    the    real    circum- 

1The  Elementary  Education  Act  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children). 


stances,  and  seldom  failed  to  accomplish 
the  end,  though  sometimes  compulsion 
became  necessary. 

Many  children  from  a  distance  brought 
their  dinners  or  obtained  them  at  the 
school.  The  care  of  these  during  the  noon- 
time became  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  blind 
teacher,  and  a  young  girl  at  each  Center 
was  engaged  as  her  helper,  to  do  whatever 
was  needful  under  her  direction,  and  also 
to  assist  during  school  hours  by  distributing 
and  putting  away  books,  apparatus,  and 
work,  sometimes  being  trusted  to  guide 
helpless  little  fingers  in  setting  rows  of 
arithmetical  type,  or  in  the  first  attempts 
to  hold  a  Braille  dotter. 

In  the  earlier  of  these  years  the  specific 
training  of  the  blind  girls  to  be  teachers 
of  their  own  class  had  not  begun.  As 
time  went  on  it  advanced  along  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  candidates  and  students  in 
training  colleges  for  the  sighted,  and  is  now 
fully  abreast  of  it.  But  though  starting 
with  fewer  advantages  of  training,  the 
teachers  employed  by  the  board  possessed, 
and  further  developed  by  experience,  good 
sense,  clear  judgment,  and  above  all  intense 
devotion  to  their  work  and  an  individual 
love  for  their  children  which  made  them 
glad  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  them, 
whether  in  or  out  of  school  hours. 

Self-reliance  and  self-helpfulness  were 
developed  among  the  children  as  far  as 
possible.  They  were  sent  on  errands  to 
other  departments  of  the  school,  and 
mothers  were  encouraged  to  make  them 
actively  useful  at  home.  Nor  was  the  blind 
teacher  hampered  by  the  fear  that  she 
would  be  deemed  hard  and  exacting  towards 
them,  for  to  quote  the  common  expression, 
"She  knows  what  they  can  do  all  right,  and 
she  is  afflicted,  too."  Constantly  was  held 
before  them  the  goal  of  being  able  to  earn 
honorably  their  own  living,  and  in  blind 
teacher  they  had  a  quickening  example. 
They  perceived  her  associating  with  the 
sighted  teachers  as  one  of  them.  She  was 
to  them  as  important  a  person  as  "govern- 
ess" was  in  the  big  school,  for  she  planned 
their  work,  compelled  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, arranged  for  their  pleasant  entertain- 
ments from  time  to  time,  and  even  found 
for  them  nice  places  in  the  country  for 
summer  holidays.  That  they  might  grow 
up  to  be  teachers  like  her  was  the  often 
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expressed  hope  of  the  brighter  children, 
and  very  helpful  they  tried  to  be  towards 
those  younger  and  less  advanced  than 
themselves. 

Another  incentive  operated  powerfully  on 
the  children  and  their  friends.  The  Royal 
Normal  College  at  Norwood  was  known 
as  the  place  where  blind  children  were 
taught  to  do  wonderful  things  when  they 
grew  up.  Within  their  own  knowledge 
children  no  more  clever  than  these  were 
getting  on  finely  there,  or  were  already  out 
at  work,  tuning  pianos  or  teaching  music; 
yes,  and  even  their  own  dear  teachers 
learned  there  almost  all  they  knew,  and  a 
few  had  been  there  at  exhibitions  and  knew 
all  about  it.  But  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  go  there,  though  it  was  not  quite 
hopeless,    for   very   industrious   and   clever 


children  might  get  a  scholarship.  That 
meant  that  they  could  go  in  for  much  less 
money,  and  then  perhaps  their  parents  could 
pay  the  rest.     Herein  was  a  great  stimulus. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter:  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1901  there  were 
twelve  blind  young  women  in  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  over  two  hundred  blind  chil- 
dren in  London,  working  under  identically 
the  same  conditions  that  obtained  among 
the  sighted  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 
Their  salaries,  their  position  among  other 
teachers,  their  quality  of  work  as  indicated 
by  results  and  reports  of  inspectors,  their 
influence  over  their  pupils  and  the  parents 
of  their  pupils,  in  all  these  particulars  they 
were  on  an  equality  with  sighted  teachers 
under  the  board.  Mary  C.  Greene. 

July  21,  1902. 


ON    BEHALF    OF   THE    BLIND 


Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood,  in  her  admi- 
rable booklet,  "On  Behalf  of  the  Blind,"1 
of  some  fifty  pages,  gives  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  reply  to  those  who  are  ask- 
ing, "How  can  we  help  the  blind?"  Our 
first  impulse  was  to  reprint  a  large  portion 
of  the  book  in  this  magazine,  but  the  more 
one  reads  it  the  more  difficult  becomes  the 
task  of  selecting  extracts.  No  worker  or 
prospective  worker  for  the  blind  should  be 
without  it.  We  feel  confident  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  wish  to  purchase  a  copy, 
and  have  ordered  a  supply  to  be  on  sale, 
postpaid,  at  fourteen  cents  each. 

Miss  Heywood  tells  us  in  her  opening 
paragraph  that  the 

"book  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
awaken  the  interest  of  some  of  the  happy 
majority  who  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  sight  in  the  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  women  who  are  living  in 
partial  or  total  darkness,  and  often  in  grievous 
poverty  and  suffering  as  well." 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  writes  the 
following  preface: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of 

1"  On  Behalf  of  the  Blind,"  by  Isabel  M.  Heywood,  with  a 
preface  by  Henry  J.  Wilson.  Sherratt  &  Hugher,  Manchester 
and  London.  Pp.  48.  6d.  net.  By  mail  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  postpaid, 
14  cents. 


the  formation  of  the  seven  Unions1  of  Agen- 
cies for  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales 
many  persons  are  asking  and  will  continue  to 
ask  how  they  can  assist  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind ;  and  in  this  booklet 
they  will  find  suggested  ways  to  help. 

"A  guide  of  this  kind  meets  a  real  need,  and 
no  one  ought  to  know  better  what  hints  to 
give  to  would-be  workers  than  the  writer,  who 
was  the  first  to  think  out  and  suggest  the 
establishment  of  a  Union  in  England  in  a  con- 
crete form,  although  there  had  been  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  previously  on 
cognate  subjects. 

"An  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  more  volun- 
tary workers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  ready  and  quick  response,  because  the 
work  of  the  Unions  must  be  done  mainly  by 
individual  effort,  as  rightly  and  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  following  pages. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  this  book, 
written  with  a  genuine  desire  to  help  the  blind, 
as  it  will  probably  stimulate  many  of  those 
who  read  it  to  offer  their  services  in  the  cause 
of  this  afflicted  class,  and  make  them  realize 
for  the  first  time  how  urgent  is  the  require- 
ment of  personal  service.  'It  is  the  personal 
touch  that  is  needed.' 

Henry  J.  Wilson." 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  Miss  Hey- 
wood's  first  chapter  admirably  state  what 
might  be  termed  her  creed,  that  each  case 

xThe  term  "Union"  is  used  here  as  we  in  America  use 
"  Association  "  or  "  Society." 
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must  be  settled  upon  its  merits,  and  appeal 
in  a  telling  manner  to  all  blessed  with  sight. 

"  'Is  there  not  a  cause,'  then — a  good  reason 
why  we  who  can  see  should  stretch  out  eager 
hands  to  those  who  cannot?  Pity  alone  is 
no  use.  Timely,  practical,  permanent  help 
is  needed.  Each  of  these  sufferers  needs  a 
friend.  Each  case  must  be  gone  into  individ- 
ually, and  to  each  we  must  'do  as  we  would 
be  done  by'  if  we  were  in  the  same  straits. 

"Reader,  think  for  a  moment  what  it  must 
be  to  be  blind.  Shut  your  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  and  try  to  imagine  it.  Think  what  it 
must  be  to  be  plunged  in  total  darkness  for 
life ;  all  means  of  livelihood  apparently  cut  off, 
independence  restricted,  the  gift  of  sight  gone, 
never  to  return  in  this  world.  Hundreds  are 
being  told,  year  by  year,  by  oculists,  in  hos- 
pitals, after  everything  has  been  tried,  that  the 
operations  and  treatment  are  of  no  avail ;  that 
they  are  hopelessly  blind.  What  must  this 
sentence  mean  to  the  father  of  a  family, ,  to  a 
mother  of  children,  to  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
full  strength  of  their  young  life,  to  the  work- 
ingman,  the  artisan,  the  school-teacher;  in 
whatever  position,  at  whatever  age,  it  spells 
disaster. 

"The  number  of  the  blind  compared  to  the 
sighted  averages  one  to  every  1,250.  Cannot 
the  1,249  who  rejoice  in  the  blessed  gift  of 
sight  find  some  way  to  comfort  and  relieve 
the  one  who  is  deprived  of  it?  If  every  one 
who  can  see  gave  twenty-five  cents  per  year 
as  a  thank-offering,  how  easily  all  the  blind 
would  be  provided  for !" 

While  Miss  Heywood  writes  from  a  full 
heart   and  with   a   sympathetic   touch,   she 


puts  her  suggestions  very  clearly  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "How  can  we  help?" 

"By  giving  money  generously  and  persuad- 
ing others  to  give. 

"By  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  society 
you  are  interested  in,  and  the  needs  of  the 
blind. 

"By  arranging  for  meetings  to  this  end. 

"By  giving  orders  for  the  various  articles 
the  blind  are  making,  and  encouraging  their 
industries. 

"By  employing  the  piano  tuners,  tea  agents, 
typewriters,  masseuses,  etc.,  and  by  getting 
others  to  employ  them. 

"By  copying  books  in  Braille  for  the  libraries. 

"By  offering  yourselves  as  visitors  in  dis- 
tricts or  poorhouses. 

"By  paying  for  inmates  in  homes,  or  by 
sending  blind  men  and  women  for  a  holiday  to 
a  Home  of  Rest. 

"By  collecting  cast-off  clothing  and  starting 
needlework  parties  or  guilds. 

"By  offering  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
prevention  of  blindness  at  Mothers'  Unions 
and  other  meetings. 

"By  providing  entertainments,  lectures,  or 
concerts  for  the  blind — in  the  workhouses,  or 
in  the  central  rooms  of  the  society  you  are 
interested  in. 

"By  having  reading  parties,  tea  parties,  out- 
ings, for  groups  of  blind  people. 

"By  encouraging  the  musical  blind  to  use 
their  talents  and  acquirements  in  a  band  or 
glee  party. 

"By  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  work, 
by  praying  for  a  blessing  on  it,  and  bringing 
health,  wealth,  energy,  wits,  and  above  all  your 
warm,  quick  sympathy  to  bear  on  the  object 
we  have  at  heart." 


A  leather  board  checkerboard,  made 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  with  the 
help    of     the    pupils.      Dimensions, 

I  of    inches    square ;    weight,    about 

II  ounces.  Place  for  men  is  sunken 
T\  inch,  making  board  desirable  for 
the  blind,  for  invalids,  or  for  travel- 
ers. Price,  50  cents ;  postage,  22  cents 
additional,  upon  application  to  the 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 
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MARYLAND    LAW 

A  BILL  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  work- 
shop for  the  employment  of  blind  men 
and  women,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor." 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  that  there  shall  be 
maintained  in  Baltimore  City,  Maryland,  a 
workshop  for  the  blind. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  general 
supervision  and  control  of  said  workshop 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  shall  be  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind ;  and  the  term  of  the  members  of  said 
board  shall  be  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  their  appointment,  or  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur 
on  said  board  it  shall  be  filled  for  the  un- 
expired term  by  vote  of  the  said  members 
of  the  board  remaining. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  said  board 
of  trustees  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate 
under  the  name  and  style  of  The  Maryknd 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  with  the  right  to 
acquire  and  hold  property,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  to  sue 
and  to  be  sued,  and  to  make  and  use  a  com- 
mon seal  with  the  right  to  alter  and  change 
the  same  at  any  time.  The  board  shall  organ- 
ize immediately  upon  its  appointment  and 
qualification,  and  elect  one  of  its  members 
chairman  and  another  as  treasurer.  It  shall 
also  have  the  power  to  elect  any  of  its  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  chairman,  whenever  it  is  in- 
convenient or  impossible  for  the  regularly 
elected  chairman  to  serve.  It  is  also  em- 
powered to  hire  secretary  and  other  necessary 
employees,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 
Said  workshop  shall  be  open  for  labor  and 
manufactures  of  all  blind  citizens  of  Maryland 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  can  give 
satisfactory  evidences  of  character  and  of 
their  ability  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 
All  the  profits  arising  from  the  operation  of 
the  shop  shall  be  used  in  furthering  its  use- 
fulness. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  said  board 
shall  acquire  suitable  quarters  by  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise  in  Baltimore  City  afore- 
said, and  shall  have  full  power  to  establish, 
maintain,  direct,  and  supervise  all  matters 
pertaining  to   the   workshop,  its   maintenance 


and  regulation,  including  the  purchase  of  all 
machinery  and  materials  as  may  seem  to  them 
suitable  and  necessary,  and  the  barter  or  ex- 
change of  articles  or  manufactures  intrusted 
to  them  for  disposal. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  that  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  fiscal  years 
1909  and  1910  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  March  20,  1908. 

UTAH    LAW 

AN  ACT  to  create  the  Utah  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind  and  prescribing  the 
powers  and  duties  thereof,  and  making  an 
appropriation  to  be  expended  by  the  said 
board  for  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  the  same  is  created. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

of  Utah: 

Section  i.  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind  Created.  Terms.  Oath.  Bond.  That 
there  is  hereby  created  a  State  Board  to  be 
known  as  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  which  shall  consist  of  five  trustees,  the 
governor  to  be  president  of  said  board,  the 
four  other  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Two  of  the  trustees  first  appointed 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  two  for  four 
years,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly 
appointed  and  qualified.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  any  trustee,  his  successor 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  Each  member  of  the  board, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
shall  subscribe  to  the  constitutional  oath  and 
execute  a  bond  to  the  state,  with  sureties  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
oath  and  bond  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sect.  2.  Shall  be  Deemed  a  Corporation. 
By  the  aforementioned  name  the  said  commis- 
sion may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be 
contracted  with,  may  take  and  hold  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  devise,  or  bequest  real  and  personal 
property  for  its  uses.  It  may  also  convert 
property  received  by  gift,  devise,  or  bequest 
and  not  suitable  for  its  use  into  other  property 
so  available  or  into  money.    It  shall  be  deemed 
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a  public  corporation  and  its  property  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxes  and  assessments. 

Sect.  3.  Compensation.  Expenses.  No 
member  of  the  board  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  his  services  as  such  member, 
but  may  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  attending  meetings  of  the  board  or  its  com- 
mittees, or  attending  to  any  business  thereof 
under  the  authority  of  the  board  or  of  its 
committees. 

Sect.  4.  May  Adopt  Rules  and  Regulations. 
Pozvers  and  Duties.  The  board  may  adopt 
by-laws,  and  from  time  to  time  repeal  or 
amend  them,  and  may  therein  provide  for 
regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  board  and 
for  the  distribution  of  its  business  to  commit- 
tees. It  may  make  such  rules,  in  accordance 
with  law,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  hereby  committed 
to  its  charge.  It  may  employ  such  instructors 
and  assistants  as  in  its  judgment  may  be 
necessary  and  fix  their  compensation.  All 
contracts  made  with  instructors  and  employees 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  at  any  time,  at 
the  will  of  the  board,  when  in  its  judgment 
the  public  interest  shall  require  it.  No  par- 
tisan, political,  or  religious  belief  shall  be 
required  as  a  qualification  of  any  beneficiary 
or  of  any  instructor,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  said  board. 

Sect.  5.  Id.  Care  of  Adult  Blind.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  commission  shall  be : 
To  prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of  the 
adult  blind  in  Utah,  which  shall  contain  such 
facts  as  the  commission  may  deem  important; 
to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain,  at  such  place 
or  places  within  the  state  as  it  may  deem 
expedient,  one  or  more  workshops  for  the  in- 
dustrial training  and  employment  of  the  adult 
blind;  to  maintain  a  bureau  of  information, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
finding  of  employment  and  in  the  development 
of  home  industries  for  the  adult  blind ;  to 
furnish  material  and  tools  to  adult  blind  per- 
sons either  in  their  homes  or  in  the  workshop 
to  be  maintained  by  the  board;  and  to  assist 
adult  blind  persons  in  the  marketing  of  their 
handiwork  and  products.  The  commission,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  may 
provide  for  temporary  lodgings  and  temporary 
support  for  any  adult  blind  person  engaged  at 
any  workshop  established  by  it,  but  shall  not 
undertake  the  permanent  support  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  blind  adult  person;  and  shall 
seek  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  by  promoting  visits  among  the  aged  or 
helpless  adult  blind  in  their  homes,  and  by 
such  other  methods  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 
The  commission  may  receive  in  the  workshop 
established  by  it  adult  blind  persons  from 
other  states,  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees 


as  the  commission  shall  determine.  The  com- 
mission shall  file  a  report  annually,  in  the 
month  of  December,  with  the  governor,  cover- 
ing a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
the  condition  of  the  several  workshops  under 
its  charge,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  doing 
work  at  their  own  homes,  and  such  other 
matters  touching  the  objects  of  its  creation  as 
they  may  deem  proper.  The  annual  report 
must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sect.  6.  Adult  Blind  Defined.  The  term 
adult  blind,  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  only  blind  persons  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  or  over. 

Sect.  7.  Appropriation.  The  sum  of  $4,000 
is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  moneys  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
commission  is  also  authorized  to  solicit  and 
receive  donations,  bequests,  and  endowments, 
the  same  and  said  appropriation  to  be  used  by 
the  said  commission  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Approved  March  22,  1909. 

DELAWARE    LAW 

AN  ACT  establishing  the  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  ;  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  said  commission  and  providing 
for  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses 
thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state  of  Delaware  in 
General  Assembly  met: 

Section  i.  That  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished, to  have  supervision  and  control  of  the 
education,  training,  and  welfare  of  blind  per- 
sons residing  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  Said 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
shall  consist  of  seven  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  state  of  Delaware  within  one  month 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  said 
judges.  Each  county  of  this  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  appointment  of  at  least  one 
member  of  said  The  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Said  commissioners  shall  re- 
spectively hold  office  for  the  term  of  five 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  duly 
appointed.  All  vacancies  on  said  The  Dela- 
ware Commission  for  the  Blind,  whether 
occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  filled  by  said  judges  of  said  Superior 
Court.  No  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  ap- 
pointment by  reason  of  sex  to  serve  on  said 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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Sect.  2.  The  said  The  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  shall  organize  by  the  selec- 
tion from  its  members  of  a  chairman,  a 
treasurer,  a  secretary,  and  such  other  officers 
as  are  or  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own 
conduct  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  No 
member  of  said  The  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind  shall  receive  any  salary  or  com- 
pensation for  services  as  such  commissioner. 

Sect.  3.  The  said  The  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  shall  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  education,  training, 
and  welfare  of  blind  persons  residing  in  the 
state  of  Delaware,  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
from  time  to  time  select  and  appoint  a  suitable 
person  or  persons  to  be  instructors  of  the 
blind,  which  said  instructors  shall  at  all  times 
be  under  the  sole  control  of  said  The  Dela- 
ware Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  shall  be 
employed  upon  such  terms,  and  shall  do  and 
perform  such  duties  for  such  periods  and  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  said 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The 
said  The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  expend  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  it  shall  deem  proper 
and  necessary  for  effectuating  the  objects  of 
this  Act,  provided,  however,  that  said  sums 
of  money  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
one  year  exceed  the  sum  of  money  hereinafter 
appropriated  to  said  The  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  for  such  purposes. 

Sect.  4.  Any  adult  indigent  blind  person 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
may  make  application  to  said  The  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  training  from  said  instructors;  said 
application  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
indorsed  by  at  least  two  (2)  substantial  citi- 
zens residing  in  the  community  in  which  the 
applicant  resides.  The  said  The  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  have  full 
authority  to  pass  upon  said  application  and 
may  grant  or  refuse  the  same  in  their  dis- 
cretion. They  shall  indicate  at  what  time  said 
instruction  shall  commence,  for  how  long  it 
shall  continue,  and  when  it  shall  determine, 
and  they  may  discontinue  said  instruction  at 
any  time  when  to  them  it  shall  seem  wise  or 
proper  so  to  do. 

Sect.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  cus- 
tody or  control  of  a  blind  child  or  blind 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight- 
een years  residing  in  this  state  to  cause  said 
blind  child  or  blind  children  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  training  adapted  for  blind  persons 
for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  until  said 
child  or  children  have  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.     Any  blind  child  may  be  ex- 


cused by  said  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  from  receiving  said  instruction  and 
training  upon  the  presentation  to  said  The 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  satis- 
factory evidence  that  said  child  is  not  in 
proper  physical  or  mental  condition  to  receive 
said  instruction  and  training.  Said  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  custody  or 
control  of  any  blind  child  or  blind  children 
shall  make  application  to  said  The  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  for  instruction  and 
training  for  said  child  or  children,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  from  said  The  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  that  effect.  Said 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  may 
recommend  to  the  governor  of  this  state  that 
said  applicant  be  placed  in  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  and  training  of  blind  persons. 
The  governor  may  grant  or  refuse  such  appli- 
cation in  his  discretion,  and  he  is  hereby 
vested  with  all  the  powers  and  discretion  in 
regard  to  such  application  and  recommenda- 
tion as  he  by  law  now  has,  in  cases  where 
application  for  instruction  of  indigent  blind 
children  is  made  through  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  this  state. 

Sect.  6.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  having  control  of  a  blind  child  or  blind 
children  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  state  of  Delaware  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine,  of  not  less  than  two  dollars 
nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  to  be  collected  as 
like  fines  and  penalties  are  now  by  law  col- 
lectible, and  in  default  of  the  payment  of  said 
fine  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing ten  days.  Any  person  so  convicted  shall 
have  the  right  to  an  appeal  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  county  in  which  said 
conviction  was  had,  upon  giving  bond  in  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  state,  with 
surety  satisfactory  to  said  justice  of  the  peace 
by  whom  said  person  was  convicted.  Such  an 
appeal  shall  be  taken  and  bond  given  within 
three  days  from  the  time  of  conviction. 

Sect.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
blind  child  or  blind  children  who  are  being 
otherwise  instructed  and  educated  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  said  The  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Sect.  8.  Said  The  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  accept  and  receive  any  private 
funds,  bequests,  legacies,  or  gifts  of  property, 
real  and  personal,  to  be  used  for  the  education 
and  training  of  blind  persons,  and  to  hold, 
manage,  and  invest  the  same  and  collect  and 
disburse  the  income  thereof  and  disburse  the 
principal  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  parties  devising  or  donating  the 
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same;  and  in  default  of  any  such  direction, 
then  the  said  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  shall  accept,  hold,  manage,  and  dis- 
pose of  said  property  and  disburse  the  income 
thereof  in  any  manner  which  it  may  deem  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  education,  training, 
and  welfare  of  blind  persons  residing  in  the 
state  of  Delaware.  Said  The  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  may  hold,  own,  sell,  and 
dispose  of  any  such  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  so  received  as  aforesaid,  and  may 
reinvest  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  of 
said  property  and  collect  and  disburse  the  in- 
come therefrom  and  the  principal  thereof  in 
the  manner  above  outlined. 

Sect.  9.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  the  purposes  of  said  The  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  and 
the  state  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  The 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the 
month  of  April  in  each  year  said  sum  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  the 
first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  in  the  month 
of  April,  A.D.  1909. 

Sect.  10.  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  the 
Indigent  Adult  Blind  Persons  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,"  as  it  appears  in  Chapter  142  of 
Volume  24  of  the  Laws  of  Delaware,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  31,  1909. 


NEW   JERSEY   LAW 

AN  ACT  constituting  a  Commission  for  amel- 
iorating the  condition  of  the  blind,  and 
defining  its  powers  and  duties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 
1.  Commission  on  the  Blind.  The  governor 
of  this  state  shall  appoint  three  citizens  thereof 
to  constitute  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Term.  Each  of  the  members  of  said  com- 
mission shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
said  commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor 
for  the  unexpired  term  only.  The  members  of 
said  commission  shall  receive  no  salary,  but 
shall    receive   their   actual   and   necessary   ex- 


penses incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

2.  Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com- 
mission to  provide  any  and  all  means  which, 
in  their  judgment,  shall  be  deemed  feasible  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  by 
reports  to  be  made  to  the  governor  from  time 
to  time,  as  said  commission  may  deem  proper, 
to  recommend  means  and  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Said  commission  shall 
prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of  all  the 
blind  in  this  state.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  physician  to  report  to  said  commission 
each  and  every  case  of  defective  vision  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  said  physician,  the  person 
suffering  from  said  defective  vision  may  be- 
come permanently  blind. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  necessary 
expenses  of  said  commission,  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
be  paid  to  said  commission  from  time  to  time 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  April  16,  1909. 

IOWA    LAW 

AN  ACT  providing  for  the  enumeration  of 
deaf  and  blind  persons  additional  to  Chapter 
One  (1)  Title  Seven  (7)  of  the  code. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

State  of  Iowa: 

Section  i.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
assessor  at  the  time  of  making  the  assess- 
ments, as  provided  by  law,  to  record  the 
names,  ages,  sex,  and  post-office  address  of 
all  deaf  and  blind  persons  who  reside  within 
his  jurisdiction. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  supply  the  county  auditors 
in  each  county  with  suitable  blanks  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  1  hereof,  which  blanks  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  assessor  by  the  county  auditor 
at  the  time  he  supplies  the  assessor  with  the 
blank  assessment  rolls  and  books. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
auditor  to  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  control  of  state  institutions  the 
returns  of  the  assessor,  as  herein  provided, 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  returns  are 
filed  in  his  office. 

Approved  by  the  1909  legislature  of  Iowa. 


NOTICE 
It    is    our    purpose    to    reproduce    all    laws 
passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  since  the  Outlook  for 


the  Blind  was  first  published,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  asking  our  readers  to  call  our 
attention  to  any  omissions  since  January,  1907, 
and  also  to  future  legislation. 


COLUMBUS    1909   CONVENTION 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   WORKERS    FOR    THE   BLIND 

(Continuation  of  Report) 


INVENTORY   OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND   IN  AMERICA 


[Editor's  Note.  —  At  Columbus  the  reports,  statements,  letters,  etc.,  regarding  the  schools  were  all 
given  together  as  a  group,  followed  by  those  about  the  shops,  libraries,  nurseries,  commissions,  etc.  For 
future  reference,  however,  it  is  thought  that  this  material  will  be  more  serviceable  if  the  reports  are 
arranged  by  states.  Hence  all  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in  each  state  are  given  together,  although 
the  reports  with  regard  to  them  were  presented  at  different  sessions  of  the  convention. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  reproduce  the  illustrations  which  were  used  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
in  his  stereoption  "  Inventory  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  America,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  pho- 
tographs of  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  In  place  of  such  a  summary,  and  in  order 
that  the  printed  inventory  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  endeavored  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  other  activities  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  which  were  not  represented  at  the  convention 
either  by  delegates  or  written  reports.  We  realize  that  omissions  may  occur,  and  take  this  opportunity 
of  urging  our  readers  to  call  our  attention  to  any  school,  shop,  home,  library,  nursery,  or  other  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind  not  recorded  in  this  inventory.  Many  requests  have  been  received  from  our  readers 
for  a  complete  list  of  all  the  work  for  the  blind  in  America,  and  we  hope  that  the  following  will  serve 
as  a  beginning  for  such  an  enumeration.  Details  regarding  the  Schools  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
are  recorded  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Volume  II,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

A  *  after  the  contributor's  name  indicates  that  the  writer  was  not  present.] 


ALABAMA 

ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Talladega 

By  Supt.  F.  H.  Manning 

There  are  in  Alabama  three  state  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  all  under  the 
management  of  one  board  of  trustees.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  whom  many  of  you  know, 
is  our  principal.  The  three  institutions 
referred  to  are  the  School  for  the  Negro 
Deaf  and  Blind,  the  School  for  the  White 
Deaf,  and  the  School  for  the  White  Blind. 
The  last  named  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent here  today. 

Outside  the  state  schools  there  is  no 
organized  effort  on  foot  in  Alabama  look- 
ing to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  But  as  this  movement  grows  I 
am  sure  some  well-laid  plan  will  be  put 
into  operation,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
to  help  our  adult  blind  into  an  honorable 
road  to  self-support. 

In  our  school  at  Talladega  we  have  a 
literary  department,  in  which  we  take  our 
pupils  through  the  grammar  school  grades 
and  into  the  work  of  the  high  school.  The 
musical  instruction  includes  piano,  organ, 
voice,  theory  of  music,  and  harmony.  We 
have   a   well-equipped   department   for   the 


teaching  of  tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos 
and  reed  organs.  In  the  sewing  room  and 
shop,  our  girls  are  instructed  in  beadwork, 
plain  and  fancy  sewing,  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, and  hammock  making.  A  few  have 
taken  cane  seating  of  chairs.  Our  boys 
learn  to  make  mattresses  and  baskets,  and 
to  do  excellent  cane  work. 

From  these  classes  in  music,  tuning,  and 
manual  training,  many  of  our  girls  and 
boys  are  going  out  to  do  good  work  in  the 
way  of  making  a  livelihood. 

Our  pupils  all  leave  us  with  a  large  fund 
of  self-respect.  They  learn  to  look  with 
abhorrence  on  any  possibility  of  ever  be- 
coming objects  of  charity.  Not  one  of 
whom  I  have  any  knowledge  is  a  public 
mendicant.  I  hope  our  school  will,  at  an 
early  day,  broaden  the  scope  of  its  efficiency, 
especially  as  to  manual  training. 

I  trust  that  the  Alabama  school  may  soon 
take  a  strong  hold  on  the  work  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  of  which  a  number 
of  our  schools  are  members.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  results  of  this  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  nothing  we  do  will  be  a  greater 
factor  in  developing  a  womanly  spirit  in 
our  girls  and  a  manly  spirit  in  our  boys,  or 
do  more  toward  preparing  them,  in  after 
life,  to  do  the  work  of  manly  men  and 
womanly  women. 
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ARKANSAS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND, 
Berkeley 

By  Warring  Wilkinson,*  Principal  Emeritus 

I  write  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  one  from  this  institution 
to  represent  us  at  the  Columbus  convention, 
but  this  is  not  from  any  lack  of  interest  in 
the  cause  you  are  endeavoring  to  advance, 
but  the  distance  is  great,  and  the  expense 
beyond  the  means  of  many  who  would 
gladly  be  present. 

We  have  no  workshops  in  connection 
with  this  institution,  or  rather  the  blind 
department  of  it,  and  those  who  leave  us  at 
the  termination  of  their  school  life,  if  they 
have  not  enough  intellectual  force  and  initi- 
ative to  branch  out  for  themselves  in  some 
sort  of  business  enterprise,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  an  institution  supported  by 
the  state,  and  doing  excellent  work  for  the 
class  I  have  described. 

INDUSTRIAL    HOME    FOR    THE 
ADULT    BLIND,1    Oakland 

By  Supt.  Joseph  Sanders* 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
of  the  state  of  California  is  beautifully 
situated  in  Oakland.  It  was  opened  in 
1885,  in  a  single  building,  which  had  been 
occupied  as  a  private  residence  before  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  state.  The  price 
paid  for  this  property  was  about  $25,000. 
The  land  and  buildings  on  this  property  are 
now  valued  at  about  $200,000.  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  home  was  first  opened  is 
at  present  used  as  an  administrative  build- 
ing. Since  1885  we  have  built  two  dormi- 
tories and  a  very  complete  broom  shop, 
costing  $25,000. 

We  have  under  construction  a  very  hand- 
some, reenforced  concrete  building,  which 
is  to  cost  $50,000.  This  building  has  a 
dining  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  300. 

»  Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 


It  also  contains  a  large  modern  kitchen, 
office  of  the  superintendent,  and  accommo- 
dation for  all  the  female  inmates,  female 
help,  etc. 

Since  1885  about  300  inmates  have  been 
admitted  to  the  institution.  Owing  to  ad- 
vanced age  a  large  number  have  died.  A 
creditable  number  have  left  the  home, 
equipped  to  compete  with  sighted  citizens. 
Few,  if  any,  of  this  class  ever  return  to 
the  institution  as  inmates.  The  majority 
of  them  are  successful,  and  are  proud  and 
happy  in  realizing  that  they  are  producers. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  a  burden  upon  their 
friends  and  upon  the  state,  which  by  its 
generosity  had  extended  to  them  a  helping 
hand  when  it  was  most  needed. 

Many  of  those  who  have  left  the  home 
were,  when  they  were  admitted  as  inmates, 
in  a  most  helpless  condition.  Many  were 
despondent  and  utterly  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. Their  training  and  their  surround- 
ings filled  them  with  new  hope  and  courage. 
They  were  taught  that  what  others  had 
done  they  also  could  do,  and  when  they  left 
they  were  filled  with  a  determination  to 
conquer  adverse  conditions. 

Of  the  above  group  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  six  are  selling  tea,  coffee,  spices, 
etc.,  two  are  working  as  coffee  tasters  in 
one  of  the  largest  coffee  houses  on  the 
coast.  Some  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
kindred  occupations,  while  others  are  sell- 
ing brooms  and  making  an  honest  living  by 
so  doing.  Four  are  receiving  benefits  from 
the  home,  but  are  living  outside. 

The  principal  industry  carried  on  at  this 
institution  is  broom  making,  which  has 
rightfully  been  called  the  "blind  man's 
trade."  We  also  make  hammocks,  mat- 
tresses, and  do  cane  work,  etc.,  and  keep 
constantly  employed  all  the  inmates  who  are 
able  to  work.  In  this  connection  I  would 
say  that  owing  to  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  aged  blind  a  large  number  of  inmates 
are  of  necessity  non-producers,  being  un- 
able to  work  in  the  shops.  They  are,  how- 
ever, cared  for  by  the  state,  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Our  shops  are  conducted  by  blind  fore- 
men. The  rule  of  the  institution  is  to 
employ  the  blind  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  We  paid  the  blind  in  wages  last 
year  $5,556.66,  besides  about  $1,500  in  com- 
missions on  the  sale  of  brooms.    We  manu- 
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factured  during  the  past  year  80,463  brooms, 
17,074  whisks,  153  mattresses,  165  pillows, 
2,734  broom  bags,  7  hammocks. 

The  legislature  last  winter  gave  us  $12,- 
150  to  improve  our  grounds,  furnish  our 
new  building,  and  install  a  pumping  plant. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  convention 
was  unable  to  meet  in  California  this  year. 
The  board  of  directors  of  this  institution 
would  have  felt  honored  in  entertaining  you 
in  our  new  building,  which  is  almost  com- 
plete. However,  the  invitation  holds  good 
for  next  year,  providing  you  can  arrange 
to  hold  your  convention  on  this  coast  in 
1910. 

LIBRARIES 

Los     Angeles,     Department     of     Public 

Library 
Sacramento,  Department  of  State  Library 
San  Francisco,  Special  Library 
Santa    Monica,     Department    of    Public 

Library 

COLORADO 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND, 
Colorado  Springs 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  Denver 

LIBRARIES 

Denver,  Department  of  State  Library 
Denver,  Department  of  Public  Library 

CONNECTICUT 

[Editor's  Note.  —  Connecticut  has  a  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  which  has 
general  oversight  of  all  the  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  within  the  commonwealth.  The  board's 
agent  looks  up  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  suit- 
able instruction  is  provided  in  institutions  in  the 
state  or  elsewhere.  The  Connecticut  Institute 
includes  a  nursery,  elementary  school  and  shop 
school.  It  is  a  private  corporation  having  state 
aid.  While  the  board  has  no  technical  authority 
over  the  institute,  all  its  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations are  given  due  consideration.] 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Hartford 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

By  Mrs.  H.  L.  Olmsted* 

You  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
work   which    was   done    for   the   neglected 


blind  children  by  Mrs.  Foster,  in  her  own 
home,  before  even  the  little  nursery  on 
Kenyon  Street  was  opened,  in  1893.  That 
nursery  grew  rapidly  into  a  school,  and 
about  1897  two  of  our  best  friends  cele- 
brated their  silver  wedding  by  giving  us 
$1,000,  and  that  gift  made  it  possible  to 
add  a  real  nursery  to  our  school,  then  on 
Asylum  Avenue. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  time,  thirty-four  babies  and  little 
children  have  been  cared  for  by  our  devoted 
matrons.  Of  these  thirty-four,  twelve  are 
now  in  the  school,  four  have  died,  seven 
proved  to  be  hopelessly  feeble-minded,  one 
has  been  adopted,  four  have  either  remained 
a  short  time  or  moved  out  of  the  state,  and 
six  are  now  in  the  nursery. 

In  1905  the  school  buildings  became  over- 
crowded, and  it  was  necessary  to  colonize 
the  babies;  so  a  small  house  was  taken  in 
Farmington,  into  which  the  nursery  was 
moved.  Here  during  five  or  six  months  of 
the  year  the  children  spend  more  than  half 
of  their  waking  hours  either  on  the  piazzas 
or  under  the  old  apple  trees.  But  the  house 
is  now  too  small  and  inconvenient  for 
present  needs,  and,  thanks  to  the  bounty  of 
a  wealthy  gentleman,  a  much  larger  and 
better  home  is  being  prepared  in  Farming- 
ton  for  the  nursery,  into  which  it  will  be 
moved  in  the  autumn.  We  shall  have  room 
for  at  least  a  dozen  children. 

For  a  full  account  of  Connecticut's  work 
for  blind  babies  see  the  report  which  Mrs. 
Foster  presented1  at  the  1907  Boston  Con- 
vention of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

School  Department 

By  Supt.  George  H.  Marshall* 

The  school  department  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Institute  for  the  Blind  was  established 
in  1893,  when  it  was  felt  that  more  should 
be  done  for  the  blind  children  of  Connecti- 
cut than  had  been  undertaken  up  to  that 
time,  it  having  been  possible  to  send  only 
a  few  of  the  many  children  needing  an  edu- 
cation to  Perkins  Institution,2  Boston. 

The  first  year  six  pupils  were  admitted, 
all  that  could  be  accommodated  until  we 
secured  our  present  quarters,  in  1894.    Two 

1  Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  30. 

2  The  Perkins  Institution  receives  pupils  from  all  the  New 
England  States.    The  tuition  is  paid  by  each  commonwealth. 
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years  ago  we  had  forty-five  enrolled.  This 
number  was  more  than  could  be  comfort- 
ably cared  for.  In  order  to  give  the 
younger  children  the  advantages  which 
rightly  belonged  to  them,  it  became  obliga- 
tory to  send  the  two  upper  classes  to  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  a  number  of  pupils 
to  our  department  of  trades. 

As  a  result  of  the  loss  of  so  many  pupils, 
the  school  has  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  readjustment.  The  band  and 
orchestra,  in  which  the  children  took  a 
lively  interest,  were  wiped  out,  and  the 
chorus  was  so  reduced  that  nothing  of  an 
ambitious  nature  could  be  attempted.  The 
loss  of  these  features  of  the  music  depart- 
ment has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue giving  concerts  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  the  main  objects  of  which  have 
been  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  our 
work  and  awaken  a  more  general  interest. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  out- 
door athletics.  This  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary as  the  room  which  we  have  used  for 
a  gymnasium  is  not  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  race  track  and  trolley  coaster 
have  been  installed.  The  former,  long 
enough  for  a  fifty-yard  dash,  is  a  very 
popular  feature,  while  the  coaster  is  a  close 
second,  being  even  more  popular  with  the 
smaller  children.  Our  pupils  are  being 
trained  by  an  athlete  who  has  made  some 
excellent  records,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  joining  the  National  Athletic 
Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  next 
year.  During  the  winter  months  the  girls, 
as  well  as  the  boys,  have  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  skating  and  coasting,  as  there  is 
a  large  pond  in  our  vicinity  and  a  number 
of  good  sliding  places.  The  double-runner 
and  toboggan  pictured  in  our  last  report 
were  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  sloyd 
department. 

Our  plant  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$80,000  to  erect  a  building,  the  trustees 
pledging  themselves,  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  purchase  a  site  and  furnish 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the  plant.  We 
hope  to  secure  a  tract  of  land  containing 
about  twenty-five  acres,  and  to  erect  a 
building  three  stories  high,  containing 
thirty  thousand  square  feet,  exclusive  of 
halls. 


It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  new  site 
may  include  enough  land  for  some  farm- 
ing, as  I  desire  our  work  to  embrace  this 
feature. 

In  the  Connecticut  school,  and  I  presume 
you  will  find  them  in  all  schools  for  the 
blind,  are  a  number  of  backward  children 
who  give  us  much  concern,  since  we  must 
confess  that  for  these  there  is  little  light 
ahead.  I  am  not  troubled  about  those 
pupils  who  give  promise  of  becoming  teach- 
ers, or  those  capable  of  acquiring  one  or 
more  of  the  several  trades  open  to  the  blind 
in  our  institution;  but  my  sympathy  goes 
out  to  those  who  have  not  the  requisite 
ability  to  learn  a  trade.  The  problem  pre- 
sented by  these  backward  children  is  going 
to  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  attention 
of  all  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  as 
time  goes  on.  I  believe  that,  as  important 
as  is  the  question  of  higher  education  for 
the  blind,  this  is  of  more  importance. 

A  number  of  our  pupils  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  about 
farm  work,1  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  field 
full  of  possibilities  for  those  of  less  than 
average  ability,  as  well  as  for  their  more 
competent  brothers. 

About  a  year  ago  we  had  a  pupil  who 
was  far  below  the  average  mentally.  In 
fact,  after  three  years  it  was  decided  we 
should  not  be  warranted  in  keeping  him 
longer,  as  he  could  learn  practically  nothing 
in  school,  nor  could  he  cane  a  chair,  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  his  teacher. 
While  with  us  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  a  little  about  barn  work,  caring 
for  the  cows  and  chickens  and  doing  some- 
thing in  the  garden.  I  felt  that  his  case 
was  utterly  hopeless,  since  the  selling  of 
papers  on  the  street  was  beyond  him;  for 
he  had  not  sufficient  mind  to  tell  even  the 
small  coins.  This  boy,  however,  found  a 
position  with  a  country  doctor,  who  gives 
him  his  board  and  two  dollars  a  week  for 
taking  care  of  his  horse  and  chickens  and 
working  about  the  house  and  garden.  If 
the  employer  had  come  to  me  I  should  not 
have  felt  warranted  in  recommending  him. 
The  success  of  this  boy,  for  I  think  it  may 
be  fairly  termed  such,  gives  me  new  inspi- 
ration for  my  work  with  these  deficient 
children. 

1  The  possibility  of  farm  work  was  discussed  at  the  Boston 
Convention.     Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  pp.  25,  26. 
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Department  of  Trades1 
By  Supt.  R.  E.  Colby 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  placed  under  our  charge  thirty-five 
pupils  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  one 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  twenty-five 
of  these  being  men  and  eleven  women.  Of 
the  above  number  three  have  been  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  not  being  able  to  make 
satisfactory  progress,  and  fifteen  have  com- 
pleted their  trades.  Eight  men  have  been 
successfully  established  in  the  business  of 
broom  making  and  chair  caning  in  their 
own  homes.  The  present  and  future  policy 
of  the  institute  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
graduates  so  far  as  possible.  Visits  are 
made  to  their  homes,  encouragement  given 
and  supplies  sold  to  them  at  about  cost, 
which  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  larger  profit  on  their  work  than  if 
they  purchased  from  a  regular  supply 
house.  Two  homeless  men  have  remained 
at  the  institute,  and  are  employed  in  our 
broom  department.  Two  of  the  women 
graduates  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  two  remain  at  the  institute.  Of  the 
latter,  one  is  teaching  typewriting  and 
Braille,  the  other  operating  the  telephone 
switchboard  in  the  office,  and  also  doing  all 
the  correspondence. 

Our  aim  is  to  keep  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  who  do  not  have  homes  or  a  bright 
future  before  them  at  the  institute  and 
give  them  employment.  We  are  employing 
at  the  present  time  seventeen  blind  people, 
and  know  of  others  throughout  the  state 
who  ought  to  be  employed,  but  we  cannot 
accommodate  all  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
room. 

The  trades  department,  with  the  income 
from  its  industries,  together  with  money 
received  for  state  pupils,  is  practically  self- 
supporting. 

In  January,  1908,  we  installed  a  telephone 
switchboard.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
typewriter  and  Braille  shorthand  machine, 
opens  a  new  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

All  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  type- 
writing, enabling  those  with  ability  to  pur- 
sue a  business  course,  and  all  to  correspond 
with  their  sighted  friends.  A  course  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  letter  writing  is 
given  to  those  whose  education  has  been 

1C£.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  14. 


limited.  Reading  and  writing  Braille  is 
taught  to  all  whose  sense  of  touch  is  suffi- 
ciently sensitive.  Those  who  through  age 
or  labor  are  unable  to  learn  to  read  this 
system  are  taught  the  Moon  type.  Books 
and  magazines  are  furnished  in  abundance. 
Some  of  the  pupils  coming  to  us  from  our 
school  department  to  learn  trades  have  had 
a  musical  education,  and  such  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  musical  practice, 
and  have  an  instructor  once  a  week.  An 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  a  musical 
instructor,  has  been  formed  and  is  doing 
good  work. 

Clubs  have  been  organized  for  social  and 
literary  diversion,  the  Brotherhood,  for  the 
men,  meeting  Tuesday  evenings,  and  the 
Good  Cheer  Club,  for  the  women,  meeting 
Monday  evenings.  These  are  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  pleasure  to  the  blind  people. 

During  the  past  two  years  40,000  brooms 
have  been  made,  and  in  spite  of  the  busi- 
ness depression  our  output  has  steadily  in- 
creased. We  have  reseated  5,000  chairs. 
Rush  seating  has  been  successfully  carried 
on,  and  we  are  also  taking  care  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  chairs  which  are  sent 
in  for  woven  cane  bottoms.  While  the 
basket  and  the  fancy  work  of  the  women 
do  not  bring  as  large  a  return  as  the  other 
departments,  they  furnish  the  girls  with 
pleasant  and  useful  occupation.  We  have 
recently  introduced  weaving,  and  have 
found  a  ready  market  for  the  rugs  we 
have  made.  Our  sewing  class  has  made 
good  progress.  The  girls  are  taught  to 
stitch  the  mattresses  and  pillows  for  the 
mattress  making  department  which  we  have 
recently  opened.  I  feel  satisfied  that  mat- 
tress making  is  one  of  the  best  paying 
trades  for  blind  workers.  Our  business  in 
this  line  has  doubled  since  last  year. 

The  printing  department,  where  the  job 
work  in  ink  print  was  undertaken,  was 
finally  closed  in  May,  1908. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  our 
present  law  our  department  of  trades  is 
primarily  a  place  of  instruction  for  appren- 
tices. While  some  of  the  graduates  return 
to  their  homes  and  do  excellent  work,  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  perma- 
nent workshop  in  which  continuous  employ- 
ment may  be  furnished  to  those  who  have 
no  homes,  and  also  to  those  who  need  some 
constant  seeing  supervision. 
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LIBRARIES 

Hartford,  Department  of  Public  Library 
New     Haven,     Department     of     Public 

Library 
Norwalk,  Department  of  Public  Library 

DELAWARE 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND,1  Wil- 
mington 

By  C.  R.  Van  Trump,*  Chairman 

The  recent  work  for  the  blind  in  Dela- 
ware was  begun  by  the  philanthropic  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Century  Club,  a  woman's 
organization,  and  then  carried  on  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court 
and  supported  with  state  money.  In  1909 
our  law  creating  a  state  commission  for 
the  blind  was  passed.  At  the  present  time 
our  activities  are  conducted  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Home  Teaching.  There  are  sixty  pupils. 
The  teacher  travels  four  hundred  miles  a 
month,  and  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with 
all  the  blind  in  the  territory. 

Education.  Children  of  school  age  are 
sent  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
neighboring  states.  All  children  capable  of 
benefiting  by  training  are  sent  to  school. 

Industrial  Exchange  and  Free  Library  for 
the  Blind,  307  Delaware  Avenue,  Wilming- 
ton. Raw  material  is  sold  to  the  blind  on 
the  best  terms.  The  products  of  the  blind 
are  advertised  and  sold  from  this  center. 
We  secure  employment  for  as  many  as 
possible.  Our  records  to  date  show  ten 
chair  caners,  seven  basket  makers,  two  new 
agents,  one  piano  tuner,  one  broom  peddler, 
and  three  workers  in  shops  for  the  seeing. 
Our  library,  which  is  run  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free 
Library,  contains  five  hundred  volumes  in 
Moon  and  American  Braille.  The  present 
circulation  is  six  hundred  volumes  per 
annum. 

LIBRARIES 

Wilmington,    The    Department    for    the 
-  Blind  of  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free 
Library  is  now  conducted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  "Exchange"  of  the  Com- 
mission.    See  above. 

1  For  full  text  of  law  creating  the  Delaware  Commission  see 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  116. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

By  D.  E.  Swann* 

Our  plant  for  printing  (in  ink  print) 
furnishes  employment  for  several  blind 
people.  Our  magazine,  Talks  and  Tales, 
gives  a  variety  of  occupation.  Miss  Katie 
L.  Grady  transcribes  from  point  print  upon 
the  typewriter  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
matter  used  in  the  magazine.  Of  course 
the  book  has  to  be  stitched,  folded,  and 
trimmed,  which  is  done  by  blind  employees. 
We  are  printing  souvenir  post  cards,  the 
press  work  of  which  is  done  by  a  graduate 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
while  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  places  them  in  various  public  build- 
ings. During  the  past  two  years  a  blind 
Frenchman  has  been  giving  lessons  in  his 
native  language.  We  also  have,  once  a 
week,  a  class  in  Esperanto.  We  have  a 
music  studio,  where  one  of  our  young  men, 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
a  very  successful  teacher,  gives  lessons  to 
about  thirty  pupils.  We  solicit  work  for 
blind  piano  tuners.  The  institute  has  a 
social  meeting  once  a  month  for  the  blind 
people  of  our  city  and  their  friends. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  considering 
a  new  industry  for  the  blind,  by  means  of 
which  art  designs  in  three  dimensions  may 
be  reproduced.  A  machine  known  as  the 
Sculptograph  has  been  invented  for  this 
purpose.  We  have  had  a  lecture  here  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  machine  and  the  art 
panels  which  were  exhibited  aroused  much 
interest. 

THE   AID    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 
BLIND 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Main* 

The  association  was  organized  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  and  incorporated  April  13,  1899. 
Its  objects  as  expressed  in  its  constitution 
are: 

"To  establish  a  non-sectarian  home  for 
the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
said  district.  To  promote  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  blind,  and 
help  them  to  become  self-supporting." 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects  a  com- 
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fortable  home  is  maintained,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  workshops  have  been 
established  in  which  the  inmates,  as  well 
as  blind  persons  living  in  their  own  homes, 
are  furnished  with  employment. 

The  income  of  the  association  is  derived 
from  dues  of  members,  donations,  pro- 
ceeds of  entertainments,  rent  of  store, 
board  of  five  inmates  who  are  wards  of  the 
Board  of  Charities,  and  from  labor  of  in- 
mates in  the  shop.  We  have  had  twelve 
inmates  during  the  year. 

The  workshop  furnishes  employment  for 
the  men  inmates  and  from  four  to  six  blind 
men  who  live  at  their  own  homes  but  are 
furnished  their  dinners  by  the  association. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  past  two  years 
in  the  workshop  were  $1,648.29,  of  which 
amount  $798.01  was  paid  to  the  men  as 
wages,  and  $735.53  was  paid  for  material 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $114.74,  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  treasurer.  The  work  of  the  shop 
consists  of  chair  caning  and  making  of 
brooms  and  mattresses.  This  work  comes 
from  private  parties,  many  large  business 
houses  being  patrons,  but  even  with  this 
generous  support  the  men  are  not  kept  con- 
stantly employed.  The  women  do  such 
work  as  knitting  shawls,  slippers,  and  wash 
cloths,  braiding  bags  and  belts,  and  making- 
aprons  and  dust  cloths  and  other  plain  sew- 
ing. The  association  sent  an  exhibit  of 
work  to  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  held  in  Bos- 
ton in  June,  1908.  This  exhibit  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  upon  request  of  the 
bureau  of  information  of  the  national  fed- 
eration, this  work  has  become  a  permanent 
exhibit  in  said  bureau. 

"KAPITALA  ESPERANTO  KLUBO" 

By  Miss  Catherine  L.  Grady 

We  became  interested  when  we  heard  of 
the  Esperanto  work  through  Miss  Giffin, 
who  is  now  our  president,  and  who  obtained 
permission  for  us  to  use  a  room  in  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
building  twice  a  month.  The  intervening 
weeks  we  meet  at  the  home  of  a  member 
of  the  Esperanto  Klubo.  We  started  about 
six  months  ago,  and  have  now  begun  our 
correspondence.  At  a  recent  meeting  each 
member   wrote    a   letter,    which   was    read 


aloud  to  the  club.  This  was  found  to  be 
most  entertaining,  as  well  as  very  good 
practice.  We  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested the  last  few  weeks  in  preparing 
samples  of  writing  for  the  Esperanto  booth 
at  the  great  exhibition  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  type  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
blind  is  the  original  Braille,  and  all  of  our 
members  have  mastered  this  print  in  order 
to  be  able  to  write  Esperanto  properly. 
There  are  a  number  of  Esperanto  books  in 
original  Braille,  which  we  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  a  magazine  published 
monthly,  called  Ligilo,  which  means  a  link. 
We  correspond  with  any  one,  not  confining 
ourselves  to  the  blind;  in  fact,  there  are 
several  members  of  the  Kapitala  Esperanto 
Klubo  who  see.  There  is  a  large  sighted 
Esperanto  society  in  Washington,  and  we 
invite  some  of  its  members  to  visit  us  every 
fourth  Monday  in  the  month,  and  they 
usually  bring  something  in  Esperanto  to 
read  to  us. 

We  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  blind 
learn  Esperanto,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  you,  if  you  only  say,  "How  do 
you  do?"  or,   "I  understand  Esperanto." 

LIBRARY 

Reading    Room    for    the    Blind    of    the 
Library  of  Congress1 

By  Esther  Josselyn  Giffin,   Assistant-in-Charge 

In  my  paper  presented  at  the  Boston 
convention  you  will  find  details  with  regard 
to  the  reading  room  for  the  blind  at  the 
Congressional  Library.  Our  work  has  con- 
tinued along  the  same  lines,  with  added 
interest  in  our  readings,  musical  recitals, 
and  above  all  in  informing  the  seeing  public 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
work  for  and  by  the  blind.  The  public 
attend  the  readings  and  recitals,  and  thus 
learn  from  personal  acquaintance  that  our 
blind  men  and  women  are  merry-hearted, 
quick-witted,  and  happy.  In  the  early  days 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  used  to  be 
blindness.  Today  we  rarely  hear  the  sub- 
ject mentioned.  The  public  here  is  learn- 
ing to  treat  the  blind  like  normal  beings, 
and  to  recognize  that  they  have  feelings 
and  wishes  that  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence,  "Treat  us  just  like  other  people." 

lCt.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  139. 
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TIFLIOFILO 

[Bureau  of  Exchange  for  the  Blind] 

This  enterprise  was  started  after  the 
Columbus  convention.  Particulars  with  re- 
gard to  it  can  be  found  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  105. 

FLORIDA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND,  St.  Augustine 

GEORGIA 

ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Macon 
By  Supt.  G.  F.  Oliphant 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  is 
located  at  Macon,  and  was  founded  in  1851, 
its  first  principal  having  been  Mr.  W.  S. 
Fortescue,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia 
school.  During  the  year  1909,  117  pupils 
were  enrolled.  A  new  building  has  recently 
been  completed  in  Vineville,  the  best  resi- 
dence section  in  Macon. 

The  usual  courses  are  given  in  grammar 
and  high  school  work  and  in  music.  The 
industrial  work  for  boys  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Perrigo,  formerly  of  the 
Michigan  Institution  for  Employment  of 
the  Blind.  Instruction  is  given  in  sloyd, 
manual  training,  broom  making,  chair  can- 
ing, cobbling,  and  piano  tuning.  The  indus- 
trial work  for  the  girls  has  not  been  organ- 
ized since  moving  into  our  new  building, 
but  will  begin  in  September,  1909. 

No  work  is  being  done  in  the  state  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  or  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  adult  blind.  Movements  are  on 
foot  looking  to  the  establishment  of  this 
work  at  an  early  date. 

The  school  has  a  fund  of  $10,000,  known 
as  the  pupils'  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  assisting  pupils  after  they 
leave  school  by  furnishing  capital  or  pur- 
chasing outfits  whenever  the  circumstances 
seem  to  warrant  it. 

LIBRARY 

Atlanta,    Department    of    the    Carnegie 
Library 

IDAHO 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND,  Boise 


ILLINOIS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Jacksonville 
By  Supt.  G.  W.  Jones 

The  state  of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  makes  a  generous  pro- 
vision for  the  blind  of  the  state.  It  sup- 
ports the  Free  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  in 
which  more  than  10,000  children  are  treated 
annually  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  no 
doubt  the  sight  is  preserved  in  many  cases 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  also  sup- 
ports a  well-equipped  school  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$60,000  a  year.  For  the  adult  blind  an  em- 
ployment home  was  established  a  number 
of  years  ago  in  Chicago,  and  now  provides 
for  over  one  hundred  of  this  class.  The 
laws  of  the  state  permit  counties  to  grant 
pensions  under  certain  conditions.  About 
ten  counties  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
law,  and  more  than  one  hundred  individuals 
are  given  pensions  for  their  support. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  give  instruction  to  thirty-five  day 
pupils,  maintaining  special  teachers  and 
classes  for  the  sightless  children  of  that  city 
who  wish  to  remain  in  their  homes  while 
attending  school.  The  state  school  and  the 
public  schools  cooperate  and  are  working 
together  for  the  interest  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  state. 

The  school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville 
continues  to  send  out  large  quantities  of 
music  to  schools  and  individuals  all  over 
America  and  Europe.  More  than  800  orders 
were  received  for  music  last  year. 

The  Free  Circulating  Library  is  patron- 
ized by  a  large  number  of  the  blind  of  the 
state,  and  we  are  sending  out  about  fifteen 
copies  daily  to  those  who  apply.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  useful  means  of 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes. 

BLIND  PUPILS  IN  CHICAGO  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS1 

By  Supervisor  John  B.  Curtis* 

Our  average  enrollment  this  year  has 
been  about  thirty.  We  have  had  three  high 
school  pupils,  and  three  have  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  schools  during  the 

1  Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  pp.  30,  35,  131 ;  Vol.  II, 
pp.  46,  56,  67. 
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year.  As  our  printing  room  has  supplied 
Braille  copies  of  nearly  all  the  text-books 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  our 
pupils  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  able 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  regular 
classes  of  the  school.  Work  in  arithmetic 
has  been  facilitated  very  much  this  year  by 
the  employment  of  the  number  slate.  For 
type  we  use  three-eighth-inch  wooden  cubes, 
on  five  of  whose  six  faces  all  the  Braille 
numbers  are  represented.  The  blank  face 
may  be  used  as  the  decimal  point,  or  for 
other  purposes.  The  figures,  being  the  ordi- 
nary Braille  figures,  are  easily  recognized, 
and  as  no  distribution  of  type  is  necessary, 
problems  in  long  division  or  square  root 
may  readily  be  worked. 

One  of  our  girls  has  taken  the  regular 
cooking  lessons,  which  are  given  to  the 
seventh  grade  girls.  She  has  been  enthusi- 
astic in  the  work,  keeping  accurate  notes  in 
Braille. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  leave  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  construction  work  in  charge 
of  our  special  teacher,  with  the  exception 
of  the  manual  training  for  the  boys,  which 
begins  in  the  seventh  grade.  This  year  we 
decided  to  make  a  special  feature  of  this 
also,  believing  that  at  the  outset  blind  boys 
should  receive  more  minute  supervision 
than  is  possible  in  a  large  class  of  seeing 
pupils,  under  one  instructor.  The  work 
was  accordingly  assigned  to  our  stereotype 
printer,  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
this  line,  and  under  his  direction  our  boys 
have  made  good  progress.  They  have 
learned  to  use  all  the  tools  with  great  accu- 
racy, and  have  completed  the  required 
course  in  the  same  time  as  the  seeing  boys. 

We  appreciate  the  importance  of  hand 
work,  and  endeavor  to  have  it  in  some  form 
in  every  grade. 


INDUSTRIAL       HOME 
BLIND,    Chicago 

By  Supt.  B.  S.  Riedle 


FOR      THE 


The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  was  established  January  I,  1895,  and 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. We  are  furnishing  employment  to 
seventy-five  men  and  twenty-six  women. 
Twenty-one  of  these  men  are  outmates,  and 
most  of  them  are  married  and  supporting 
families.      Our    chief    industry    is    broom 


making.  We  manufactured  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  32,641^2  dozen 
brooms,  and  paid  in  wages  to  blind  men 
$14,561.90.  We  turn  out  about  125  dozen 
brooms  and  60  dozen  whisk  brooms  a  day. 
About  two  years  ago  we  installed  four 
steam  stitching  machines,  which  improve 
the  quality  of  brooms  and  tend  to  make 
them  more  salable  at  better  prices,  and  have 
reduced  cost  of  production  considerably. 
As  we  are  compelled  to  compete  with  see- 
ing labor,  it  is  necessary  that  we  use  such 
labor-saving  devices  as  are  used  in  seeing 
factories. 

On  February  1,  this  year,  we  opened 
brush  department,  and  up  to  June  1  we 
manufactured  500  dozen  scrub  brushes  and 
194  dozen  street  brushes.  In  street  brushes 
the  fiber  is  set  in  pitch,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  this  is  the  only  institution  in  America 
in  which  the  blind  are  employed  at  this 
kind  of  work.  It  was  therefore  something 
of  an  experiment  with  us  in  the  beginning, 
and  we  had  to  teach  our  men;  they,  how- 
ever, take  readily  to  the  work,  and  so  far 
the  results  attained  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. At  present  time  we  are  employ- 
ing steadily  at  brush  making  ten  men. 
These  men  are  all  working  piece  work  and 
making  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.15  per  day. 
We  expect  to  furnish  steady  employment 
the  year  around  for  a  considerable  number 
of  men  in  this  department,  and  have  selected 
men  who  were  not  able  to  make  above  $1 
per  day  on  brooms.  So  far  we  have  found 
only  one  man  who  was  unable  to  do  this 
work,  and  this  was  due  to  his  health. 

The  impression  prevails  in  some  quarters 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  insti- 
tution has  been  very  great,  but  we  believe 
that  this  is  largely  due  to  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  institution 
and  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  condi- 
tions and  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had 
to  contend.  Aside  from  the  school  at  Jack- 
sonville, this  is  the  only  institution  provided 
by  the  state  of  Illinois  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  various  capacities  of  home, 
industrial  training  school,  and  employment 
institution.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
inmates  are  over  sixty  and  some  are  over 
seventy  years  of  age;  others  are  physically 
incapable  of  doing  good  work,  and  nearly 
all  have  had  to  receive  more  or  less  instruc- 
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lion  ia  the  trades  after  coming  to  the  home. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  select  our 
workmen,  but  have  always  endeavored  to 
admit  those  who  were  in  most  need  of 
assistance;  and  have,  therefore,  usually  re- 
ceived those  who  were  least  capable  of 
doing  for  themselves  or  of  working  at  any 
trade. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per 
inmate  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  $308.59,  and 
for  1909,  $291.80,  in  which  is  included  the 
cost  of  installing  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  machinery  and  of  opening  and 
equipping  a  brush  making  department. 
There  has  always  been  a  deficit  shown  in 
the  operation  of  the  factory,  but  this  has 
already  been  reduced  to  one-third  of  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  efficiency  is 
steadily  increasing.  It  cost  the  state  of 
Illinois  in  1904  $1.65  to  pay  $1  to  a  blind 
man  in  this  factory,  but  in  1909  it  cost 
only  sixty-eight  cents  to  pay  that  same 
dollar;  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  every 
dollar  lost  on  the  factory  in  1904  only  sixty 
cents  went  to  the  blind,  whereas  for  every 
dollar  lost  during  the  past  year  there  was 
one  dollar  and  forty-seven  cents  paid  to  the 
blind  workmen  in  wages. 

We  have  done  some  experimental  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  wire  hat  frames,  and 
while  this  does  not  furnish  steady  employ- 
ment, it  would  keep  a  number  of  women 
employed  for  several  months  of  the  year. 
All  of  our  women  are  at  present  employed 
at  housework,  and  as  we  have  no  room  for 
any  more  people,  or  any  workroom,  on  ac- 
count of  our  crowded  condition,  we  are 
unable  to  take  up  any  industry  other  than 
housework  for  women. 

We  paid  in  wages  to  blind  women  during 
last  year  $1,378.66. 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Illinois  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  July,  1908,  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  blind  of  the  state  with 
a  view  to  formulating  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  and  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  state  care  in  other 
particulars.  It  recommended  that  an  accu- 
rate census  of  the  blind  of  the  state  be 
taken  to  serve  as  a   foundation  for  more 


intelligent  and  effective  work  in  their  be- 
half, which  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  re- 
ported to  the  state  legislature,  but  the 
necessary  appropriation  has  not  yet  been 
made  and  nothing  further  has  been  done. 

CHICAGO    WOMAN'S    CLUB,     Special 
Committee 

By  Charles  E.  Comstock,  Home  Teacher 

In  May,  1906,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  to  the  needs  of 
the  adult  blind.  A  committee  of  two  were 
appointed  by  the  club  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Curtis,  superintendent  of  instruction  for 
blind  children  in  the  public  schools,  and 
decide  upon  the  best  plan  to  help  the  adult 
blind.  It  was  decided  to  furnish  them  with 
home  teaching,  and  in  December  of  1906 
I  was  employed  as  the  home  teacher. 

At  first  I  merely  taught  the  blind  to  read 
the  American  Braille.  I  made  use  of  six 
one-inch  cubes  to  represent  the  six  dots  in 
the  Braille  cell,  placing  them  in  two  vertical 
rows,  three  in  each  row.  The  pupil  was 
first  taught  to  make  the  letters  from  the 
blocks,  and  when  he  was  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  their  shapes  he  would  feel  them  out 
upon  the  page.  Then  he  was  given  words 
to  read,  and  then  short  sentences.  The 
lines  all  this  time  were  widely  separated. 
After  he  had  learned  to  read  with  the  lines 
close  together,  the  punctuation  marks  were 
introduced.  In  like  manner  he  was  taught 
to  read  the  American  Braille  contractions. 

Some  have  learned  to  read  the  Braille 
after  they  have  reached  the  eighties. 

When  one  could  not  learn  to  read  the 
Braille,  he  was  taught  to  read  the  Moon 
type. 

One  lady  who  was  paralyzed  so  she  has 
no  use  of  her  lower  limbs,  could  neither 
talk  nor  see,  received  much  consolation 
from  learning  to  read,  typewrite,  and  to 
make  beadwork.  Several  who  took  up  the 
task  of  reading  were  so  well  pleased  with 
their  results  and  hungering  for  more  knowl- 
edge made  application  to  enter  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  were 
admitted.  A  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  had  never 
been  to  school  a  day  in  his  life,  and  did  not 
know   how   to   spell   his   own   name,   after 
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being  taught  to  read  in  the  first  reader  was 
sent  by  the  club  to  Jacksonville  school, 
where  his  teachers  report  that  he  is  doing 
very  good  work. 

Step  by  step  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club 
pushed  their  work,  till  now  not  only  the 
reading  is  taught,  but  the  adult  blind  are 
also  furnished  instruction  in  reed  weaving, 
loom  weaving,  typewriting,  and  embossed 
shorthand.  The  first  to  learn  the  shorthand 
at  present  holds  a  position  in  Chicago  as 
stenographer;  today  she  receives  double 
what  she  did  when  she  first  took  her 
position. 

Another  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
who  is  both  deaf  and  blind,  deserves  special 
mention  for  his  good  work  in  loom  weav- 
ing, having  never  earned  a  cent  before  by 
industrial  methods  before  I  taught  him.  I 
would  spell  into  his  hand,  employing  the 
deaf  manual  alphabet  and  sign  language, 
and  with  little  trouble  he  would  turn  to  his 
loom  and  proceed  to  practice  his  lesson.  At 
present  Mr.  Selby  easily  sells  all  rugs  and 
couch  covers  he  is  able  to  make. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  a  second  teacher 
was  employed. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  work  it  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  travel  more  than 
five  thousand  miles  each  year,  besides  walk- 
ing great  distances,  but  I  feel  amply  repaid 
for  the  splendid  results  my  pupils  have 
accomplished. 

LIBRARIES 

Chicago,     Department     of     the     Public 

Library 
Elgin,    Department   of   the    Gail    Borden 

Library 

INDIANA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Indianapolis 

INDUSTRIAL     HOME     FOR     BLIND 

MEN,  Indianapolis 
By  Mrs.  C.  S.  McGiffin 

The  Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  of  Indianapolis,  is  a  private  institu- 
tion, managed  by  a  board  of  directors. 
When  organized  and  incorporated,  in  1899, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  managers  to 
make  the  institution  a  home,  but  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the   needs  of  the 


adult  blind  they  decided  to  make  it  a  work- 
shop, where  adult  blind  men  could  be  em- 
ployed at  making  brooms,  as  most  of  the 
men  knew  something  about  this  trade,  hav- 
ing learned  it  at  the  state  institution. 

The  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years 
we  have  had  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 
At  present  we  have  only  seven  men  em- 
ployed. One  found  work  in  a  shop  man- 
aged by  a  man  who  recently  lost  his  sight 
by  accident ;  one  left  on  account  of  illness, 
and  has  a  notion  store  and  is  getting  along 
nicely;  four  others  went  into  business  for 
themselves. 

The  last  two  years,  beginning  with  June  I, 
1907,  and  ending  May  31,  1909,  we  have 
completed  8,360  dozen  brooms;  have  sold 
8,352^3  dozen. 

We  found  a  ready  sale  for  our  manufac- 
tured goods  until  the  advanced  price  of 
broom  corn.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  puzzling  problem  before  us,  as  to 
advancing  prices  on  brooms,  we  decided  to 
make  very  little  change  in  prices  at  first, 
as  our  competitors  had  not  advanced  prices 
at  that  time;  but  at  the  end  of  two  months 
we  were  "weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,"  so  had  to  advance  prices  fifty 
cents  on  the  dozen  on  some  grades  of 
brooms. 

While  we  have  not  sold  so  many  brooms 
since  December,  1908,  we  have  had  suffi- 
cient orders  to  keep  the  men  busy  most  of 
the  time. 

Our  warehouse  trade  has  been  very  good, 
considering  financial  and  business  condi- 
tions in  general.  We  furnish  brooms  to 
four  men  and  one  woman  not  employed  in 
the  shop,  and  make  them  a  special  price. 
One  of  these  men  is  sixty-seven  years  old 
and  totally  blind.  By  making  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  he  has  sold  over  six  thou- 
sand brooms,  has  made  a  living  for  himself 
and  wife,  and  paid  to  the  industrial  home 
$1,051.85  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  sales  for  the  last  two  years  are 
$21,367.54,  and  the  total  wages  paid  in  that 
time  were  $7,825.03,  which  includes  the 
superintendent's  salary  and  driver's  wages. 
The  average  cost  (as  to  wages)  per  dozen 
is  about  ninety-four  cents.  The  maximum 
wage  per  week  for  blind  workmen  is  $6.87, 
the  minimum  wage,  $1.60.  Broom  corn 
purchased  has  cost  us  all  the  way  from 
three  and  three-quarters  to  nine  cents  per 
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pound.  This  does  not  include  the  freight 
and  drayage;  so  you  can  see  that  the 
average  cost  of  our  brooms  is  about  $2.25 
per  dozen.  Some  grades  we  sell  for  very 
little  above  cost,  and  some  are  sold  below 
that  mark. 

Yet,  in  order  to  give  the  men  employ- 
ment, we  continue  to  struggle  on  and  do 
the  best  we  can.  The  average  deficit  for 
the  two  years  is  $692,673^. 

The  board  of  directors  think  we  should 
be  self-supporting,  as  we  own  our  own 
plant  and  machinery  and  are  not  required 
to  pay  taxes.  Mr.  McGiffin  made  a  great 
effort  to  make  the  institution  self-support- 
ing, but  had  to  abandon  that  idea;  and 
what  Mr.  McGiffin  could  not  accomplish, 
I  know  would  be  folly  for  me  to  even 
think  of  doing.  So  if  there  is  an  institu- 
tion that  is  self-sustaining,  please  tell  me 
how  you  have  been  able  to  make  it  so.1 

INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORK- 
ERS FOR  THE  BLIND 

By.  Miss   Lillian   Heim,*   Secretary,   360    Chester 
Avenue,  Indianapolis 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  association  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  to  inter- 
est the  public  in  such  of  its  needs  as  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  establishing  of 
workshops,  employment  bureaus,  and  read- 
ing rooms;  to  procure  lucrative  employ- 
ment for  blind  women ;  in  a  word,  to  secure 
to  the  blind  greater  happiness  and  pros- 
perity through  whatever  means  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  may  suggest. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  funds 
to  employ  a  field  secretary  who  will  take  a 
complete  census  of  the  blind  of  Indiana. 

LIBRARY 

Indianapolis,    Department    of    the    State 
Library 

IOWA 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Vinton 

IOWA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Iowa  State  Association  of  the  Blind 
was  organized  six  years  ago.     It  is  not  an 

xWe  regret  to  report  that  Mrs.  McGiffin  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  After  all  the  hard  work  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McGiffin  put  in  to  make  such  a  remarkable  showing 
with  the  shop,  we  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  McGiffin,  who  has  car- 
ried on  the  work  since  her  husband's  death,  could  not  continue 
as  superintendent. 


alumni  association,  the  members  being 
elected  from  the  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents of  the  school.  Its  president,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Jordan,  better  known  as  Miss  Lorana 
Mattice,  is  a  graduate  of  and  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  a  faithful  teacher  in  the  Iowa 
school.  The  society  has  sought  to  help  in 
the  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  now  engaged 
in  raising  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  blind  women.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  seventy-five. 

DES     MOINES     ASSOCIATION     FOR 
THE  BLIND 

By  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Secretary,  1202  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  W.,  Des  Moines 

The  Des  Moines  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  was  organized  in 
September,  1908,  by  some  of  the  blind 
people  living  in  Des  Moines.  But  the  mem- 
bership was  extended  to  include  any  of  our 
seeing  friends  who  were  interested  in  the 
cause  and  wished  to  work  with  us,  and 
these  friends  have  been  of  great  assistance, 
especially  members  of  the  library  state 
commission. 

During  the  last  legislature  this  society 
aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  two  impor- 
tant bills,  one  for  compulsory  education, 
the  other  providing  for  a  proper  enumer- 
ation of  the  blind.  It  has  been  instrumental 
in  selling  some  of  the  work  of  the  blind, 
and  it  hopes  to  establish  a  market  for  such 
work  in  Des  Moines. 

The  two  societies  working  together  pre- 
pared and  conducted  a  very  successful 
exhibit  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  blind 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  in  August,  1909. 

The  meetings  of  the  state  association 
have  thus  far  been  held  at  Vinton,  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  school.  But  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Des  Moines  society  it  is  planned  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  that  city  in  September, 
1910. 

LIBRARY 

Des  Moines,  Department  of  Free  Travel- 
ing Library 

KANSAS 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND,    Kansas 
City 
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KENTUCKY 

INSTITUTION     FOR     THE     EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  BLIND 

[Editor's    Note. — Supt.    B.    B.  Huntoon    was 

present,    but    as    his    paper    deals  with    the    type 

question   it   will   be    found   under  the   discussion 
of  that  subject.] 

LOUISIANA 

INSTITUTION      FOR      THE      BLIND, 
Baton  Rouge 

LIBRARY 

New  Orleans,  Department  Public  Library 

MAINE 

INSTITUTION     FOR     THE      BLIND, 
Portland 

MAINE   FRATERNAL   ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

[Editor's  Note. — The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  was  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  adult 
blind.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  told  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  pp.  3,  121  ; 
Vol.  II,  p.  104.  The  institution  was  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  1909,  with  shops  for  chair 
caning,  mattress  and  broom  making.  The  man- 
agement of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  corporation.  The  state  appropriated 
$40,000  for  the  buildings,  and  annual  state  aid 
is  expected.] 

The  original  group  of  blind  people  which 
banded  themselves  together  to  secure  the 
institution  is  now  known  as  the  Maine 
Fraternal  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
second  article  of  the  constitution  of  this 
organization  states  that  "the  objects  of  this 
association  shall  be  to  promote  and  perpet- 
uate fraternal  relations  among  its  members ; 
to  cooperate  with  the  Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  the  work  which  that  organ- 
ization seeks  to  do;  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  of  Maine ;  and  to  assist, 
when  possible,  either  individual  or  united 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  in 
general." 

MARYLAND 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Baltimore 

By  Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe 

We  have  recently  outlined  and  published 
a  detailed  course  of  study,  embracing  all 


the  work  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school.  The  Unit  System,  which 
groups  the  work  into  seven  units,  each  be- 
ing credited  with  a  percentage  for  marking 
in  proportion  to  its  importance  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  education,  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily.  Within  the  past  year  we 
have  divided  our  school  year  into  periods, 
and  assigned  to  each  period  a  definite  por- 
tion of  the  year's  work,  with  a  careful  test 
at  the  end  of  each  period,  which  further 
unifies  the  work  of  the  school. 

We  have  enriched  our  course  in  manual 
training  for  our  girls  by  introducing  the 
teaching  of  basketry. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  a  telephone 
switchboard  was  installed  in  the  main 
building  of  the  school,  connecting  all  de- 
partments, and  instruction  is  given  several 
of  our  graduates  in  operating  the  same. 

Three  years  ago  the  home  teaching  work 
commenced,  and  last  fall  our  central  work- 
shop and  salesroom,  which  came  as  a  result 
of  the  report  of  our  commission,  was 
opened,  and  has  been  carried  on  very  suc- 
cessfully, considering  the  small  amount, 
$5,000,  which  the  state  appropriated.1 

During  the  year  our  blind  men  and 
women  have  organized  themselves  into 
associations,  viz.,  The  Associated  Blind 
Men  and  The  Associated  Blind  Women,  of 
Maryland. 

The  Adult  Blind  Movement,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  adult  blind,  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  special  effort  just  now  is  to 
raise  $50,000  with  which  to  buy  and  equip 
our  central  workshop.  The  blind  themselves 
are  leading  in  the  movement,  two  of  them 
being  regularly  employed  as  solicitors  for 
this  fund.  With  the  school  as  a  center,  all 
our  various  agencies  are  working  harmoni- 
ously for  the  employment  and  improvement 
of  the  blind  in  our  city  and  state. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year 
was  the  sale  of  our  present  site,  which  was 
fast  becoming  cramped  and  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  modern  methods  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  We  have  before  us 
the  prospect,  within  the  next  two  years,  of 
building  on  a  beautiful,  commodious  site  in 
the  country  a  modern  and  complete  home 
for  the  school. 

In  the  meantime  the  school  will  occupy 

1  Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  115. 
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temporary  quarters  on  North  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore. 


WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND,   Balti- 
more * 

By  George  W.   Conner,   Manager 

Since  our  last  convention  at  Jamaica 
Plain  a  workshop  has  been  opened.  Fifty 
blind  persons  are  now  at  work.  Some  are 
skilled  workmen,  while  others  are  under 
instruction. 

We  have  in  Baltimore  one  of  the  best 
broom  shops  for  the  blind  in  the  country. 
The  sales  in  this  department  amount  to 
over  $15,000  a  year,  and  the  workmen 
average  six  dollars  a  week.  Since  last 
November  over  $2,000  has  been  taken  in 
for  recaning  of  chairs. 

Swedish  weaving  has  been  introduced 
for  our  blind  women,  and  some  half  dozen 
have  received  instruction. 

We  have  a  salesroom  in  connection  with 
our  workshop,  where  articles  made  by  the 
blind  at  home  are  sold  without  charge. 
Thus  far  the  sales  have  amounted  to  over 
$600,  and  thirty-six  persons  have  been  bene- 
fited. One  worthy  woman  has  received 
seventy-five  dollars  for  baskets. 

This  enterprise  which  I  represent  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  as  our  superintendent  stated, 
"the  intelligent  blind  of  the  state  are  united 
in  the  one  great  purpose  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  those  who  are  without  occupation 
and  v/ithout  sight." 

The  state  has  appropriated  $5,000  a  year 
for  two  years  for  the  advancement  of  this 
work,  and  if  within  that  time  $50,000  can 
be  raised  from  other  sources  to  purchase 
and  thoroughly  equip  a  plant,  further  aid 
may  confidently  be  expected  from  our 
legislature. 

HOME  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

By  Miss  Virginia  Kelly 

The  work  with  the  adults  was  begun  in 
September,  1906.  Since  that  time  137 
persons  have  been  visited  and  2,645  visits 
made.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  have 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  New  York 
point,  and  one  elderly  woman  was  taught 

!Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 


to  read  the  Moon  type.  Some  have  learned 
to  use  the  typewriter  and  to  write  with 
pencil.  Others  have  been  taught  to  sew 
by  hand  and  machine,  to  knit,  net,  and 
crochet,  to  make  Indian  and  rattan  baskets, 
and  to  cane. 

One  man  who  thought  seriously  of  sui- 
cide I  persuaded  to  go  to  our  school  shop 
to  make  brooms.  I  knew  that  occupation, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise  would  do  more  for 
him  than  medicine.  Although  he  was  fifty- 
seven  years  old,  he  learned  in  two  months 
to  make  a  good  broom,  was  put  on  the  pay 
roll,  and  since  has  helped  very  materially 
to  support  his  family. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  "sleepy  man"  whom  I  told  you  about 
at  the  Boston  convention.  He  became  so 
thoroughly  aroused  that  in  January,  1908, 
he  ran,  with  several  politicians,  for  the 
post  office  in  his  town,  secured  it,  and  is 
now  making  a  comfortable  living.  He  em- 
ploys several  boys  to  distribute  the  evening 
papers,  for  which  he  collects  at  the  end  of 
each  week.  In  the  summer  he  also  has  a 
butter  route. 

Until  September,  1908,  I  had  spent  the 
afternoons  only  in  home  teaching.  At  that 
time  I  began  spending  the  entire  day  at  it. 
But  since  the  opening  of  our  shop  in 
November,  1908,  I  have  done  the  clerical 
work  and  had  supervision  of  the  salesroom 
for  half  of  each  day. 

Miss  Winchester,  an  entirely  blind  woman 
and  a  graduate  of  our  school,  began  in 
November  to  assist  me  in  the  home  teach- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  has  been  operating 
our  switchboard.  She  has  made  a  great 
success  of  both. 

We  have  visited  forty-five  new  homes, 
and  twelve  of  the  1908  pupils  have  been 
instructed.  I  keep  in  touch  with  all,  and 
make  an  occasional  visit  to  the  graduates. 
Some  of  them  are  in  our  shop.  One  man, 
of  whom  I  am  very  proud,  was  perfectly 
desperate  when  I  went  to  him.  Now  he  is 
making  a  success  of  insurance,  solicits  for 
printers,  and  is  averaging  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month.  He  reads  and  writes 
New  York  point;  also  writes  with  pencil 
and  on  a  typewriter.  Two  women  come  to 
the  shop  to  learn  Swedish  weaving,  and 
others  to  knit  and  crochet.  In  the  three 
years  four  men  have  learned  broom  mak- 
ing; others  are  learning.    Two  women  are 
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learning  to  operate  the  switchboard.  One 
has  just  returned  from  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  has  her  certifi- 
cate as  a  masseur.  She  is  now  attending 
clinics,  and  is  making  herself  known  in 
hospitals  and  to  physicians.  I  have  seven 
pupils  at  the  city  almshouse. 

In  the  three  years  of  home  teaching  a 
number  of  the  elderly  blind  have  joined  the 
Shut-in  Society,  two  have  been  placed  in 
homes,  and  one  old  couple,  too  old  to  work, 
the  man  blind,  has  been  given  a  pension 
through  the  charity  organization. 

I  shall  be  happy  when  we  can  arrange  to 
provide  for  the  old  people  past  working  age 
in  already  established  homes  for  the  seeing. 

ASSOCIATED  BLIND  MEN  OF 
MARYLAND 

By  Pres.  W.  C.  Sherlock 

Our  idea  was  to  organize  an  association 
of  independent  and  successful  blind  men, 
which  should  work  for  the  improvement  of 
the  blind  along  all  lines.  We  have  nearly 
fifty  blind  men  in  our  ranks,  and  every  man 
has  been  benefited  individually  by  working 
for  the  less  fortunate  of  his  class. 

Our  main  work  this  year  has  been  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  workshop  for  the 
adult  blind,  and  right  here  let  me  say  that 
it  will  be  far  better  if  every  worker  for  the 
blind  will  drop  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  only  provoke  discord  and  bitterness, 
and  concentrate  their  energies  to  help  blind 
men  and  women  to  make  a  living  in  some 
practical  way.  Type  questions  are  good 
enough  in  their  way,  but  a  full  supply  of 
New  York  point  won't  satisfy  the  hunger, 
and  a  few  sheets  of  Braille  will  not  keep 
him  warm. 

We  have  raised  $13,000  towards  a  fund 
of  $50,000  necessary  to  establish  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  workshop  in  Maryland, 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  it  up  until  we  get 
the  rest.  This  money  has  been  raised  by 
the  active  work  of  three  blind  men,  backed 
up  by  the  best  seeing  friends  the  blind  of 
any  state  ever  had.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  shop  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  if  you  have  any  ideas  that  will  help  us 
just  tell  us  all  about  them.  We  are  not  too 
proud  over  in  Maryland  to  take  a  sugges- 
tion, unless  it  be  to  use  American  Braille. 


ASSOCIATED     BLIND     WOMEN     OF 
MARYLAND 

By  Mrs.  Lilian  E.  Latimer,  President 

For  the  individual  blind  person  of  special 
talents  or  ability  the  path  of  life  is  com- 
paratively definite  and  direct,  but  for  one 
of  average  gifts  and  attainments  it  is  much 
less  definite  and  direct. 

In  order  to  begin  real  life  aright  we  must 
believe  in  our  own  ability  to  do,  and  that 
our  greatest  pleasures  are  to  be  derived 
through  service  to  others.  With  these  two 
principles  as  the  basis  of  our  activities  we 
are  in  position  to  overcome  our  own  inertia 
and  to  prove  our  value  to  incredulous 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  blind 
women,  as  well  as  among  women  at  large, 
that  a  woman  is  not  successful  unless  she 
holds  some  salaried  position.  Such  posi- 
tions are  certainly  desirable,  but  the  idea 
that  they  constitute  the  whole  of  success  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  erroneous,  but  the 
source  of  much  unhappy  idleness. 

Blind  women  can  do  reasonably  well  any- 
thing about  a  house.  We  can  set  and  clear 
tables,  make  beds,  sweep,  dust,  wash  win- 
dows,- paints,  and  floors,  tack  down  or  re- 
move mattings  and  carpets,  build  and  tend 
fires.  We  can  do  our  own  marketing,  pre- 
pare, cook,  and  serve  a  meal.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me ;  I  am  not  advocating  blind 
women  as  professional  house  girls  or  cooks, 
but  I  do  contend  that  by  assisting  in  or 
bearing  the  burden  in  our  homes  we  can  be 
more  than  independent ;  we  can  be  absolute 
units  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  economy. 

Some  of  us  make  very  acceptable  nurses, 
especially  when  the  physician  is  so  consider- 
ate as  to  prescribe  pills,  powders,  hot  salt, 
or  mustard  plasters  !  Seriously,  however, 
our  ability  to  work  in  the  dark  gives  us  an 
unquestionable  advantage  in  night  nursing, 
for  the  absence  of  light  is  often  conducive 
to  greater  restfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  and  to  less  irritation  on  that  of  the 
household. 

In  general,  any  blind  woman  who  renders 
unnecessary  in  her  home  the  employment  of 
a  cook,  house  girl,  or  nurse  is  virtually  a 
substitute  for  that  cook,  house  girl,  or  nurse, 
and  is  therefore  a  genuine  success.  The 
more  we  realize  this  truth  the  higher  will 
be  our  standard  of  life.     To  sit  idle,  indo- 
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lent,  is  degrading  to  both  mind  and  body, 
but  to  be  active,  energetic,  however  menial 
the  work  may  be,  is  always  wholesome  and 
elevating. 

For  those  of  us  more  comfortably  situ- 
ated, who  need  not  act  in  any  of  these 
capacities,  there  are  other  and  more  attract- 
ive fields,  such  as  handiwork  which  in- 
cludes machine  and  hand  sewing,  knitting 
and  crocheting,  raffia  and  rattan  work,  bas- 
ketry and  cane  box  weaving,  hammock 
making  and  Swedish  weaving,  switchboard 
operating,  and  literary  pursuits.  The  obli- 
gation to  be  useful  is  not  circumscribed  by 
the  needs  of  the  individual  in  question.  Our 
very  existence  in  a  moral  universe  demands 
our  constant  effort  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

To  regard  the  blind  as  socially  equal  is 
surely  irrational,  for  they  represent  every 
phase  of  society  from  the  hovel  to  the 
White  House.  To  segregate  them  is  not 
only  injurious  to  their  best  financial  inter- 
ests, but  also  a  genuine  menace  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  desirable  standard  of  life. 

Believing,  however,  that  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good  at  the  least  economic  cost 
organization  for  practical  business  purposes 
is  necessary,  we  last  January  formed  such 
an  organization.  It  is  the  Associated  Blind 
Women  of  Maryland.  Our  object  is  to 
maintain  harmony  of  action  among  the 
workers  for  the  blind  in  our  state,  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  preventable  blindness,  to 
open  up  new  avenues  of  employment,  to 
urge  a  higher  standard  of  life  among  the 
blind,  and  to  promote  their  best  interests 
along  all  lines. 

To  be  properly  qualified  for  active  mem- 
bership in  this  association  one  must  be,  first 
of  all,  a  woman,  blind  or  partially  so,  of 
good  moral  character,  a  resident  of  Mary- 
land, and  living  an  active,  useful  life.  Our 
honorary  members  are  the  representative 
sighted  women  of  our  land.  The  monthly 
meetings  of  this  association  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  plans,  and 
for  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
necessary  to  incite  a  healthy  and  helpful 
spirit  of  competition.  Thus  inspired,  each 
returns  to  her  own  sphere  of  life  to  work 
out,  among  and  through  the  medium  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  her  small  though 
valuable  part  of  the  association's  noble 
work. 


We  must  work  in  earnest.  Our  standing 
committees  are  bravely  struggling  with  the 
knotty  problems  before  them.  While  it  is 
too  soon  to  report  on  their  work,  I  can  say 
that  as  the  result  of  a  few  small  donations 
and  our  combined  efforts  in  conducting  a 
bazaar,  concert,  and  lawn  party  we  have  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  which  we  intend  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Adult  Blind  Fund  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  equip- 
ping a  suitable  workshop  where  those  blind 
who  have  not  sufficient  initiative  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  world  unaided  may 
find  employment. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  relate  an 
incident  which  indirectly  testifies  to  our 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  smallest  girls  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  of  their 
own  accord  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  elders,  banded  themselves  into  a  little 
society  and  planned  a  lawn  party;  then, 
taking  their  pennies  to  the  matron,  re- 
quested her  to  make  their  purchases.  When 
the  day  came,  owing  to  the  inclement 
weather  and  the  enthusiastic  patronage  of 
the  teachers,  who  had  heard  rumors  of 
what  was  going  on,  the  proposed  lawn 
party  of  two  hours  resolved  itself  into  a 
porch  party  of  one-half  hour's  duration, 
for  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  sell;  but  there  was  something 
more  to  do,  for  the  little  tots'  plans  were 
not  yet  complete.  This  last  step  was  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Associated  Blind  Women  of 
Maryland,  to  be  read  at  the  May  meeting. 
This  letter  informed  us  that  the  Junior 
Auxiliary  to  the  Associated  Blind  Women 
of  Maryland  had  held  a  lawn  fete  and  had 
cleared  five  dollars,  which  amount  they 
wished  to  contribute  to  the  woman's  branch 
of  the  Adult  Blind  Fund,  that  they  hoped 
to  do  more,  and  that  when  they  grow  to  be 
women  will  become  active  members  of  the 
Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
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MUCH  INFANTILE  BLINDNESS  IS  PREVENTABLE 
BUT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  PREVENTED  THROUGH  THE 
IGNORANCE  AND  NEGLIGENCE  OF  THOSE  EN- 
TRUSTED WITH  THE  CARE  OF  THE  NEW-BORN 
CHILD.  WE  WANT  TO  REDUCE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
CASES  OF  BLINDNESS  FROM  THIS  CAUSE  AND  TO 
DO  THIS  WE  MUST  SPREAD  THE  NEWS  EVERY- 
WHERE THAT  "BABIES'  SORE  EYES"  CAN  BE  MADE 
WELL  IF  RIGHTLY  TREATED.  THE  DISEASE  MUST 
BE  TAKEN  IN  TIME  IF  ITS  RAVAGES  ARE  TO  BE 
STOPPED,  FOR  IT  TAKES  ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  TO 
DO    ITS    DEADLY    WORK 
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OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
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MOVEMENT    FOR    THE    PREVENTION   OF    BLINDNESS. 

Object:  To  study  the  direct  causes  of  preventable 
blindness ;  to  initiate,  in  co-operation  and  consultation 
with  medical,  charitable  and  health  authorities,  such 
measures  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  to  influence  public 
opinion  to  the  end  that  in  future  no  person  shall  need- 
lessly be  added  to  the  blind  population  of  this  State. 
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NEEDLESSLY  BLIND  FOR  LIFE 

To  the  Reader: — 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  or  " Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  is 
an  infectious  germ  disease.  The  child  who  develops 
this  disease  may  come  into  the  world  normal,  but  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  birth  the  trouble  begins. 
One  or  both  eyes  of  the  infant  become  inflamed, 
swollen  or  red,  and  show  a  mattery  discharge,  and  unless 
the  right  treatment  is  administered  the  sight  is  de- 
stroyed within  a  very  short  time.  The  cure  for  this  in- 
flammation, which  is  very  simple,  was  discovered  about 
thirty  years  ago.  But  though  this  has  been  known 
for  so  long  a  time,  "it  is  probable  that  nearly  one-half 
the  blind  children  of  the  present  day  have  become  blind 
in  this  manner,  and  heaven  only  knows  how  many 
more  have  had  their  lives  circumscribed  and  their 
possibilities  limited  by  corneal  scars  (leaving  defective 
vision)  which  can  never  be  cleared  away.  This  is  not 
only  an  inexcusable  injustice  to  the  children,  but  a 
wrong  to  the  public,  which  is  obliged  to  bear  the  cost 
of  maintaining  so  many  individuals  who  can  be  only 
in  a  small  measure  self-supporting." 

The  permanent  results  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 
cover  all  the  varying  gradations  of  loss  between  total 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Each  and  all  of  these 
have  their  great  and  far-reaching  handicaps.  The 
number  of  those  who  are  really  blind  can  easily  be 
recognized,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  far 
larger  number  of  persons,  who,  though  not  classed 
among  the  blind,  are  yet  life-long  sufferers  from  this 


disease, —  among  them  that  particularly  pitiful  group 
on  the  border-line,  who  begin  by  struggling  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  seeing,  but  often  fall  back  in  the 
end  to  the  limitations  of  the  blind. 

All  the  persons  whose  brief  " histories"  appear  in  the 
following  pages  are  members  of  that  great  group, 
whether  blind  or  of  defective  sight,  who  suffer  from  the 
results  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  All  are  known 
to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  All  are  typical  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  this  disease.  From  infancy 
to  old  age,  they  are  handicapped  at  every  point. 

In  infancy,  the  normal  child  is  led  by  the  sight  of  the 
objects  about  him,  the  glancing  sunlight,  the  mother's 
smile,  to  express  himself, —  to  move,  to  learn  to  creep, 
to  stand,  to  walk, — but  the  blind  infant  remains  passive. 

In  childhood,  still  he  is  inactive.  The  sight  of  earth  and 
sky  and  water,  of  the  change  and  stir  of  everything, 
cannot  call  out  his  enterprise.  Someone  must  make 
good  these  lost  incentives. 

At  school  age,  the  out-of-door  world  offers  to  the  seeing 
boy  endless  surprises  and  excitements,  but  from  the 
blind  boy  it  hides  its  face. 

In  manhood  or  womanhood,  handicaps  and  losses  increase. 
The  protection  of  home  and  school  is  over,  and  at  a  time 
when  normal  ambition  invites  to  enterprise  and  success, 
the  blind  man  rarely  has  the  freedom  of  initiative  that 
would  enable  him  to  respond. 

This  Bulletin  is  published  in  the  hope  that  by  closer 
knowledge  of  an  injustice  so  great  as  unnecessary  blind- 
ness imposed  in  infancy,  the  reader  will  be  impelled  to 
join  a  state-wide  movement  to  make  our  blind  popula- 
tion a  diminishing  population,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to 
make  it  true  that  no  new-born  baby  shall  ever  again 
be  needlessly  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind  in  this 
Commonwealth. 


THIS  LITTLE  GIRL  FOUR  YEARS  OLD  IS  GAY  AND  HAPPY 
AND  VERY  BRIGHT.  SHE  MIGHT  BE  ROMPING  IN  THIS  FIELD 
TODAY  OR  CHASING  BUTTERFLIES  LIKE  OTHER  CHILDREN, 
BUT   SHE   IS   BLIND. 


HE  WHO  HELPS  A  CHILD  HELPS  HUMANITY  WITH  A  DISTINCT- 
NESS AND  A  DEFINITENESS  WHICH  NO  OTHER  HELP  GIVEN 
TO  HUMAN  CREATURES  CAN   POSSIBLY   GIVE. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 


The  little  children,  the  story  of  whose  blindness  is 
given  below,  were  all  born  in  Massachusetts  since  1904. 
Had  their  eyes  when  first  they  became  inflamed  been 
promptly  and  properly  treated,  they  would  be  seeing 
children  today,  instead  of  tragically  handicapped. 

A  little  four  months  old  baby  whose  mother  is  only  nineteen  is 
blind  because  the  doctor  did  not  know  the  proper  treatment  for  its 
eyes.  The  child  will  always  be  a  charge  upon  the  State.  The  mother 
has  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  her  burden  is  doubled  by  the 
fact  that  she  can  not  look  forward  to  being  supported  by  her  son  in 
after  life,  as  she  might  if  he  were  a  seeing  child. 

A  French-Canadian  baby  a  year  old  might  have  been  saved  from 
blindness,  if  the  doctor's  repeated  warning  that  he  should  be  taken 
to  a  hospital  for  continuous  care  had  been  obeyed.  But  friends  were 
careless  or  ignorant,  and  when  finally  they  took  the  child  to  the  hospital 
when  three  weeks  old,  it  was  too  late, —  a  pitiful  case,  as  the  young 
mother  must  bear  the  whole  burden  of  its  support. 

A  little  French-American  child  of  nearly  two  years  is  starting  life 
wholly  blind  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  doctor  who  attended  the 
mother  at  birth.  The  home  is  poor,  the  mother  supporting  the  family. 
The  baby  must  be  brought  up  in  an  institution. 

A  baby,  an  only  child,  with  one  eye  blind  the  other  badly  scarred 
must  be  educated  as  a  blind  child.  The  attending  doctor  thought 
that  the  eyes  " would  get  well  by  themselves." 

A  child  of  four  years,  bright  and  attractive,  with  a  comfortable, 
happy  home,  has  been  totally  blind  since  the  first  week  of  her  life. 
Her  mother  was  very  ill  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  and  the  baby's  eyes 
were  neglected  by  those  in  charge.  It  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
one  eye,  making  her  appearance  the  more  pitiful.  All  her  life  she  will 
require  care  and  special  training.  She  might  have  taken  her  place 
among  seeing  children  with  a  promising  future  before  her,  but  some- 
one was  careless  and  the  loss  is  irreparable. 


IF  THE  BABY  SHOWS  SIGNS  OF  A  "COLD  IN  THE  EYES" 
DON'T  LET  IT  GO:  BETTER  EARLY  PRECAUTION  THAN  A 
BLIND  BOY  OR  GIRL  AND  FOR  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  A  LIFE- 
TIME   WITHOUT    THE    PRECIOUS    BOON    OF    SIGHT. 


These  children  of  school  age,  some  account  of  whom 
is  given  below,  illustrate  further  the  effects  of  this 
disease  upon  the  welfare  of  the  child.  He  is  often  late 
in  beginning  his  education,  though  his  task  is  almost 
double  that  of  a  seeing  child,  as  he  must  acquire  by 
study  and  practise  countless  things  which  his  normal 
brother  picks  up  from  every-day  observation. 

An  orphan  girl,  eight  years  old,  is  so  small  and  feeble  and  puny 
that  she  looks  three  years  younger.  The  disease  not  only  destroyed 
Jier  sight,  but  it  left  her  eyes  in  an  unsightly  condition.  She  has  no 
relatives  and  will  be  a  ward  of  the  State. 

A  child  of  Austro-Hungarian  parents  who  speak  no  English  was 
found  in  her  home  not  far  from  Boston,  looking  pale  and  thin,  never 
having  been  out  of  doors.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
one  of  her  eyes  and  the  other  is  wholly  without  sight.  She  is  six  years 
old,  and  will  probably  be  a  charge  upon  the  community  for  life. 

An  orphan  boy  living  with  friends  has  had  one  eye  removed.  With 
the  other,  though  badly  scarred,  he  sees  slightly,  and  his  friends  hoped 
that  he  might  be  educated  as  a  seeing  child;  but  now  at  seven,  it  has 
become  clear  that  he  must  be  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  has  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston  all  her  life, 
but  cannot  read  or  write  because  her  parents  refused  to  allow  her  to  go 
to  a  school  for  the  blind.  She  is  now  at  least  seven  years  late  in  be- 
ginning her  education,  while  her  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
normal  boys  and  girls,  have  attended  the  public  schools  all  their  lives. 

A  French-Canadian  boy  of  seventeen  without  education  was  found 
a  year  ago  by  a  friendly  visitor.  His  mother  is  dead,  and  the  step- 
mother, though  good-humored,  was  indifferent  toward  the  blind  boy. 
He  appeared  pleasant  and  patient,  but  dull  and  apathetic,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  sitting  in  the  house.  He  is  now  at  school,  having 
begun  his  education  at  seventeen. 

Five  girls  in  a  similar  condition  were  found  by  a  visitor.  Four  of 
these  were  French-Canadian,  and  one  Portuguese.     All  had  been  blind 
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PREVENTIONS  CANNOT  BE  CALCULATED,  USEFULNESS  TO 
SOCIETY  CANNOT  BE  TABULATED,  HAPPINFSS  CANNOT  BE 
COMPUTED.  WE  CAN  ONLY  LABOR  AND  HOPE  AND  PERSE- 
VERE. HELEN   KELLER. 

from  birth,  and  all  were  living  at  home,  four  in  the  same  city.  All 
were  absolutely  uneducated  and  untrained,  though  the  youngest  was 
fourteen  and  the  oldest  nineteen.  The  school  authorities  had  passed 
them  by,  and  their  mothers,  through  mistaken  kindness,  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  had  kept  them  closely  at  home  without  fresh  air  or  exercise. 
Four  have  since  entered  school,  where  their  ignorance  is  a  mortifying 
handicap. 


♦ 


BLIND    BOYS    AT    SCHOOL. 


HELP  SAVE  THE  BABIES'  EYES  AND  NO  MORE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WILL  BE  NEEDLESSLY  DOOMED  TO  LIFE-LONG 
BLINDNESS.  DO  YOUR  PART.  HELP  MAKE  THIS  A  CAM- 
PAIGN   OF    HOPE. 

The  persons  mentioned  below  are  those  who  have 
been  blind  through  a  long  life. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  little  girl  in  a  comfortable  American  home  was  left 
motherless  and  blind  soon  after  birth.  From  the  age  of  six  to  that  of 
twenty- three,  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  She  went  out  well-fitted  as  a  music-teacher  and  ambitious  to 
earn  her  living.  As  a  blind  woman,  however,  homeless,  without  rela- 
tives and  not  strong,  she  found  herself  unable  to  compete  in  the  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  now,  at  fifty,  she  is  disappointed,  lonely,  and  ex- 
cept for  bits  of  crocheting  and  knitting,  forced  into  idleness.  She  has 
moved  from  one  boarding  place  to  another,  striving  to  be  cheerful, 
though  she  has  been  obliged  to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  darkness 
instead  of  the  life  of  activity  and  usefulness  she  might  have  had  if  her 
eyes  had  not  been  neglected  at  her  birth. 

1  A  woman  of  forty-five,  totally  blind  all  her  life,  was  educated  for 
seven  years  at  a  school  for  the  blind,  at  a  probable  expense  to  the  State 
of  $2000;  but  though  bright,  vigorous  and  cheerful,  no  work  could  be 
obtained  for  her  at  which  she  could  earn  her  living.  Private  and  public 
charity  have  helped  her  by  turns,  and  she  has  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  be  useful  where  she  has  lived, —  sometimes  with  friends,  some- 
times in  public  institutions:  but  middle  age  has  found  her  in  one  of  our 
large  almshouses. 

A  young  woman  of  twenty-nine,  totally  blind,  sits  at  home  while 
her  sisters  go  daily  to  the  mill  to  weave.  She  is  not  strong,  because  as 
a  blind  girl,  she  has  led  a  very  inactive  life.  Her  family  are  too  busy 
even  to  take  her  to  walk,  so  she  must  satisfy  herself  with  her  knitting 
arid  her  braille  books,  for  she  is  too  delicate  to  learn  a  trade.  She  can 
only  look  forward  to  life  in  some  home  or  institution  after  her  sisters 
marry  and  go  to  homes  of  their  own. 

|  A  man  of  thirty  spent  thirteen  years  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  He 
earns  a  living  because  he  is  a  bright,  competent  blind  man,  but  he  need 
riot  have  been  blind.  His  education  cost  the  State  at  least  $3900, 
and  what  blindness  costs  him  as  he  struggles  cheerfully  along,  can 
only  be  imagined. 
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HELP  US  TO  STOP  BLINDNESS.  IF  THE  BABY'S  EYES  BECOME 
RED  AND  SWOLLEN  GET  THE  BEST  DOCTOR  PROMPTLY  OR  SEND 
THE  CHILD  TO  THE  HOSPITAL.  ACT  AT  ONCE  FOR  THE  MISCHIEF 
IS  DONE  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 


The  children  whose  condition  is  suggested  below  will 
always  suffer  greatly  from  the  effects  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum.  They  are  not  technically  blind,  but  are 
handicapped  even  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  one  eye. 
Some  are  on  the  "  border-line "  of  blindness,  and  may, 
after  much  distressing  experimentation  and  delay, 
have  to  be  educated  among  the  blind. 

A  little  Irish  girl,  whose  mother  of  eighteen  years  has  been  deserted 
by  the  father,  has  the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed.  Soon  after  her  birth, 
friends,  on  the  advice  of  the  doctor,  took  her  to  a  hospital  but  were 
afraid  to  leave  her  there.  A  week  after,  when  they  brought  her  back 
one  eye  was  totally  blind. 

Another  little  Irish  girl,  living  in  a  comfortable  home,  escaped 
blindness,  but  has  a  large  unsightly  scar  on  one  eye  because  the  treat- 
ment which  the  doctor  gave  her  was  insufficient. 

A  Syrian  child  has  both  eyes  badly  scarred,  injuring  both  her  sight 
and  her  appearance. 

The  parents  of  an  Italian  baby  were  urged  by  ihe  doctor  who  at- 
tended its  birth  to  take  it  at  once  to  the  hospital.  They  delayed  until 
too  late  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  destroyed. 

Another  little  Italian  baby  has  his  eyes  scarred  so  badly  as  seri- 
ously to  interfere  with  his  sight  bemuse  the  midwife  did  nothing  herself 
for  his  eyes  and  did  not  advise  a  hospital. 

A  French  Canadian  child,  the  first  child  of  his  parents,  has  both  eyes 
scarred  and  one  badly  turned.  He  must  be  educated  with  the  blind  or 
be  very  badly  handicapped  at  school  among  the  seeing. 

A  young  girl  now  nineteen  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  the  age  of  one 
week.  The  other  eye  had  just  enough  sight  so  that  she  was  considered 
neither  a  blind  nor  a  seeing  child,  and  she  passed  her  life,  in  the  midst 
of  the  educational  advantages  which  this  State  offers,  wholly  without 
training  until  discovered  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
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These  tiny  infants  born  this  year  were  in  the  hospital  at  the  same 
time.  They  were  in  very  bad  condition  at  entrance  and  the  doctors 
despaired  of  them,  but  by  dint  of  skill  and  constant  nursing  they  were 
able  in  the  case  of  each  infant  to  save  the  sight  of  one  eye.  For  one 
baby  the  local  doctor  had  given  good  advice  to  an  untrained  nurse 
who  did  not  know  how  to  carry  out  his  directions.  The  child  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  when  eleven  days  old.  The  mother  of  the  other 
baby  was  urged  by  the  doctor  in  attendance  to  send  it  to  the  hospital, 
but  she  delayed  until  it  was  three  weeks  old. 


FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  USED  FOR  PREVENTION  TEN 
THOUSAND  TIMES  AS  MUCH  IS  SAVED  IN  CUTTING  OFF 
THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  ONE 
WHO  MAY  BECOME  A  DEPENDENT. 


COST  OF  BLINDNESS  TO  THE  BLIND. 


From  the  standpoint  of  money : 

a.  The  blind  man's  education  costs  more  than  that  of  a  man  who 
can  see,  for  special  schooling,  special  implements  and  devices, 
or  other  necessary  aids. 

b.  He  must  pay  expenses  for  two,  if  he  travels  with  a  guide,  beside 
the  guide's  remuneration. 

c.  He  must  employ  a  reader  for  his  correspondence,  his  daily  news, 
magazines  and  books;  also  for  his  music,  if  he  is  a  musician; 
for  everything,  in  fact,  in  which  sight  is  indispensable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  limitations : 

a.  He  must  of  necessity  obtain  a  large  part  of  his  knowledge  at 
second-hand,  through  others;  consequently  it  may  be  largely 
colored  by  their  convictions  and  point  of  view. 

b.  The  lines  of  occupation,  or  life-work  open  even  theoretically 
to  the  blind  man  are  limited;  and  of  those  that  are  possible 
the  number  practically  available  is  even  more  limited:  since  but 
few  of  the  many  things  which  the  blind  can  achieve  well,  can 
be  done  quickly  enough  to  be  remunerative.  For  instance, 
a  clever  man,  able,  but  for  his  blindness,  to  succeed  in  a  well 
paid  profession,  is  obliged  to  choose  a  trade  which  yields  poor 
returns.  No  matter  what  his  mental  equipment  or  skill  of  hand, 
the  blind  man  cannot  fill  a  position  which  demands  watchfulness, 
discrimination,  observation,  or  any  other  qualification  depend- 
ent upon  vision  with  its  sense  of  form  and  color. 

From  the  standpoint  of  vitality : 

a.  The  blind  man  must  expend  strength  in  the  effort  to  memorize 
details  which  the  seeing  man  would  not  need  to  remember.  For 
example;  the  blind  professional  musician  is  forced  to  memorize 
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through  oral  dictation  or  by  touch  rather  than  through  visual 
reading;  further,  he  has  not  the  mental  picture  of  how  the  thing 
looks  on  paper  to  guide  his  memory.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited, —  in  literary  work,  professional  work,  office  work, 
or  even  the  routine  of  mechanical  industries. 

b.  The  blind  man  when  forced  to  go  about  without  a  guide  is 
subject  to  a  great  tax  upon  hearing  and  visual  perception  and 
upon  the  whole  nervous  system.  No  one  who  has  not  experi- 
enced this  can  conceive  of  the  tremendous  nervous  waste  which 
results  from  such  a  strain.  This  is  increasingly  true  as  the 
problem  of  transportation,  especially  in  our  cities,  is  complicated 
by  subways  and  automobiles. 

c.  Finally,  the  cost  of  blindness  i,n  terms  of  vitality  is  represented 
by  the  greater  application,  the  greater  concentration,  the  longer 
hours  to  achieve  the  same  results,  which  must  attend  any  and 
every  active  phase  of  life,  when  attempted  under  the  conditions 
of  blindness. 

THE  COST  OF  BLINDNESS  TO  THE  SEEING. 

The  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  would  be  cut  down  at  least  one-half 
in  its  present  numbers  if  there  were  no  blindness  from  this  preventable 
cause. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  would  be  cut  down  one-fourth  in  attend- 
ance, if  there  were  no  neglect  and  carelessness  in  the  treatment  of 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

Of  about  400  young  blind  persons  who  belong  in  this  Common- 
wealth, more  than  25  per  cent,  became  blind  under  one  month,  which 
means  without  doubt  that  at  least  100  of  our  young  blind  lost  their 
sight  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  These  100  young  persons  will 
eventually  cost  the  State  $300,000  for  education  alone,  while  the  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  Commonwealth,  because  of  their  life-long  depend- 
ence, will  be  many  times  that  sum.  This  expensive  education,  as  well 
as  this  dependence,  with  its  drain  both  upon  private  charity,  and  upon 
the  resources  of  the  State,  could  have  been  avoided  in  every  case  of 
blindness  caused  by  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  At  what  cost?  At 
the  cost  of  a  few  cents,  if  a  prophylactic  be  used  at  the  time  of  birth, 
and,  if  inflammation  has  already  developed,  at  the  cost  of  a  short 
period  of  treatment  in  a  hospital. 
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THE  DANGERS  WHICH  THREATEN  US  WILL  NEVER  BE 
AVERTED  UNTIL  THERE  IS  NO  SINGLE  GOOD  MAN  OR 
WOMAN  IN  ANY  SPHERE  OF  LIFE  WHO  DOES  NOT  REAL- 
IZE THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  GEN- 
ERAL CONDITION  AND  WHO  IS  NOT  LABORING  IN  SOME 
DIRECT,  DEFINITE,  SELF-DENYING  WAY  TO  RESCUE  THOSE 
WHO  ARE  PERISHING  FROM  THE  ACTION  OF  PREVENT- 
ABLE   EVILS. — ARCHDEACON    FARRAR. 


Advice  to  Nurses  and  Mothers. 

Whenever  within  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  there  present  themselves  any  signs  of 
inflammation  about  the  eyes,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  presence  of  this  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  attendant  physician,  or  in  his  absence  to 
some  other  physician,  without  delay.  Ophthalmia 
of  new-born  infants  is  among  the  most  destructive  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  through  neglect  to  receive  proper 
attention  is  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  blind- 
ness. Its  full  development  is  usually  due  to  neglect 
of  proper  immediate  treatment.  After  the  disease  is 
fully  developed  the  most  skilful  treatment  may  fail  to 
prevent  destruction  of  sight. 

The  laws  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  require  the 
nurse,  relative  or  other  attendant  upon  the  infant,  to 
report  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Health  within  six 
hours  after  it  has  been  noticed,  the  fact  that  this  in- 
flammation exists.  Failure  to  do  so  is  punishable  by 
fine.  Neglect  of  early  treatment  may  result  in  blind- 
ness. 

Caution  —  The  discharge  from  these  cases  is  conta- 
gious, and  if  introduced  into  the  eyes  of  other  persons 
will  give  rise  to  a  similarly  destructive  inflammation. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  burn  all  cloths  and  cotton  used 
in  the  treatment  (cleansing)  of  the  eyes.  The  hands 
must  be  washed,  and  the  towel  used  for  drying  the 
hands  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

This  form  of  Ophthalmia  is  due  to  infection  of  the 
baby's  eyes  with  irritating  material  during  or  very 
shortly  after  birth.  About  the  third  day  after  birth  — 
in  some  cases  a  little  earlier,  in  others  a  few  days  later  — 
the  baby's  eyelids  become  swollen,  and  a  yellowish 
secretion  is  found  forming  and  discharging  from  the 
eyes.  This  is  the  sign  of  danger.  Skilled  medical 
advice  must  be  obtained  without  delay. 
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APPENDIX. 


State  Law. 

Chapter  75,  Revised  Massachusetts  Laws. 

Section  49:  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  in- 
flamed, swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  at  any  time  within 
two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse,  relative  or  other 
attendant  having  charge  of  such  infant  to  report  in  writing  within  six  hours 
thereafter,  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  of 
the  infant  reside,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation,  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
eyes  and  unnatural  discharge  exist.  On  receipt  of  such  report,  or  of  notice 
of  the  same  symptoms  given  by  a  physician  as  provided  by  the  following  sec- 
tion, the  board  of  health  shall  take  such  immediate  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  in  order  that  blindness  may  be  prevented.  Whoever  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Section  50:   If  a  physician  knows  that one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant 

whom  or  whose  mother  he  is  called  to  visit  become  inflamed,  swollen  and  red, 
and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  within  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  such 
infant,  he  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  over  his  own  signa- 
ture to  the  selectmen  or  board  of  health  of  the  town;  and  if  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  give  such  notice,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 


COMMONWEALTH   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

James  P.  Munroe,  of  Lexington,  Chairman  Term  ends  1912 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  of  Boston  Term  ends  1909 

Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,  of  West  Newton  Term  ends  1910 

Walter  B.  Snow,  of  Watertown,  Secretary  Term  ends  1911 

Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Boston  Term  ends  1913 


The  Commission  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council  and  is  organized  under  Chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of  1906.  It  is  author- 
ized to  provide  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid,  to  assist  blind 
persons  in  marketing  their  products,  to  provide  workshops  and  industrial 
training,  and  in  general  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  "by  such 
other  methods  as  it  may  deem  expedient;  provided  that  the  Commission  shall 
not  undertake  the  permanent  support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind  person." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  REGISTRATION  AND  INFORMATION 

Lucy  Wright,  Superintendent. 

Lotta  S.  Rand,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  Deputy  Superintendent. 
Lena  E.  Mendelsohn,  Deputy  Superintendent. 
George  S.  Mansfield,  Distributing  Agent. 

Telephone  Haymarket  831. 

For   further  information  apply  to  the  central  office,  309  Ford  Building, 
15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 


A  CAMPAIGN  OF  HOPE 

GET  PROMPT  EXPERT  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 

"  BABIES'  SORE  EYES " 

THEY  CAN  BE  CURED  AND 

BLINDNESS  PREVENTED. 

HELP  US  TO  STOP  BLINDNESS 


WOMEN 
DEPOSITORS 


At  our  Temple  Place  branch  in  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  district  find 
there  everything  arranged  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  cheque-books  and  pass-books 
fit  readily  into  their  shopping  bags 
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The  entire  second  floor,  with  its 
pleasant  open  fires  and  its  comfort- 
able furnishings,  is  reserved  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  makes  a  conven- 
ient place  to  rest  or  read,  to  keep 
appointments  or  telephone. 


<^lti  Colony  Crust  Co. 

COURT    STREET  TEMPLE    PLACE 
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You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 
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To  Our  Readers  This  issue  concludes  our 
third  volume.  We  are  again 
able  to  announce  that  our  subscription  list 
has  grown  steadily  during  the  past  year. 
Several  additional  institutions  and  associa- 
tions have  subscribed  officially  to  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  has  once  more  guaranteed  a 
liberal  contribution  to  the  publication  for 
its  fourth  year.  Our  greatest  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  make  our  friends  realize 
that  it  is  within  their  power  to  help  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 
While  it  is  gratifying  to  receive  letters 
from  our  readers  telling  us  how  useful  they 
find  each  issue,  we  cannot  help  wishing  they 
would  try  to  enlarge  our  list  of  subscribers. 
If  every  one  who  finds  material  of  value 
in  these  pages  would  pledge  himself  to 
secure  one  more  reader  during  1910,  we 
could  easily  double  our  mailing  list.  This 
appeal  is  made  not  merely  to  add  to  our 
subscribers,  but  also  to  reach  a  greater 
number  of  people  who  ought  to  take  a 
practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  boards 
of  directors  of  our  schools  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  have  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  problems  which  workers  for  the 
blind  have  to  face.  Many  teachers  and 
instructors  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
our  quarterly,  but  if  once  introduced  to  it 
would  welcome  it  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
a  wider  view  of  affairs  relating  to  their 
chosen  work.  Our  institutions  are  so 
scattered  throughout  the  world  that  only 
the  smallest  percentage  of  workers  are  able 
to  have  the  inspiration  of  meeting  other 
workers  face  to  face.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  endeavors  to  bring  to  all  of  these 
knowledge  which  will  help  them  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
blind.     We  again  urge  the  friends  of  the 


cause  to  help  in  bringing  the  magazine  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  ought  to  take  it. 


Arkansas  Con-  The  Twentieth  Biennial 
vention  of  the  Convention  of  the  American 
A.  A.  1.  b.  Association   of   the   Instruc- 

tors of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  June  28  to  July  1. 

Delegates  will  arrive  during  Tuesday  for 
an  evening  session,  which  will  be  planned 
by  Superintendent  Lucas  and  his  staff  of 
assistants.  There  will  probably  be  two 
sessions  on  Wednesday,  three  on  Thursday, 
and  one,  possibly  two,  on  Friday.  Among 
the  topics  which  will  be  presented,  either 
by  formally  prepared  papers  or  as  a  basis 
for  round  table  discussions,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Problems  of  Adolescence  and  How 
to  Meet  Them  in  Our  Schools. 

The  Nature  and  the  Value  of  Contrib- 
utory Effort  from  Pupils  at  Free  Residen- 
tial Schools  for  the  Blind. 

What  Is  Adequate  Provision  for  the 
Education  of  the  Backward  (not  feeble- 
minded) Blind  Child,  and  How  Can  We 
Meet  this  Problem  in  Our  Schools? 

The  Coordination  of  Studies  under  a 
Single  Teacher  versus  the  Departmental 
Method. 

The  Relation  of  the  School  to  Its  Grad- 
uates and  ex-Pupils. 

The  Relation  of  the  School  to  Auxiliary 
Organizations  Seeking  to  Aid  the  Adult 
Blind. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Institu- 
tions versus  in  Schools  with  the  Seeing — 
the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Each. 

The  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  with 
Reference  to  the  Direction  of  Practical 
Effort. 

The   Importance,  of  Ample   Playgrounds 
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and  of  Free  and  Directed  Play  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Begin- 
ners: (a)  Reading,  (b)  Spelling,  (c)  Geog- 
raphy, (d)  Language,  and  the  Elements  of 
Arithmetic. 

What  Should  the  Public  Reports  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Our  Schools  Contain, 
in  Addition  to  the  Official  Requirements,  in 
Order  to  Make  Them  of  Greatest  Value  to 
the  Work  at  Large? 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Problems  which 
Confront  the  Teacher  of  Music  in  Our 
Schools,  and  How  Are  We  Meeting  Them  ? 

Educational  Waste  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind;  Its  Causes  and  Indications;  How 
Measured ;  Its  Prevention. 


Blind  Pupils  in      "Dr.    William    H.    Maxwell, 
New  York  City       c  i  t  y       superintendent       o  f 

Public  Schools  11  ,1  r 

schools,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Principals' 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor  last  night.  He 
said  he  hoped  that  a  trade  school  for  girls 
would  be  established  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  also  told  of  the  good  results  both 
to  the  blind  and  to  the  seeing  children  that 
had  already  followed  the  plan  of  teaching 
them  the  same  things  in  the  same  rooms. 
The  blind  children,  he  said,  were  splendid 
examples  to  the  other  children  in  scholar- 
ship, and  the  incentives  to  unselfishness  and 
chivalry  among  the  other  children  by  hav- 
ing the  blind  with  them  were  in  all  cases 
taken  advantage  of  to  the  well-being  of 
both. 

"  'I  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  seeing  chil- 
dren,' said  Dr.  Maxwell,  'that  there  was 
a  class  of  blind  in  every  schoolroom  in  the 
city — though,  of  course,  we  do  not  want 
any  more  children  to  be  blind.' " — New 
York  Tribune,  February  26,  ipio. 

Prevention  of         Since     our     last     issue     the 
Blindness  Committee      on     Prevention 

of  Blindness  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  has  issued 
its  first  annual  report.  Workers  in  other 
states,  interested  in  prevention  of  blindness 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  will  be  espe- 
cially glad  to  notice  in  this  report  the 
account  of  legislation  in  New  York  for 
free  distribution  of  prophylactic  and  earlier 


notification  of  births.  We  reprint  in  this 
issue  a  still  later  publication  of  the  New 
York  Committee,  "Prevention  of  Blindness, 
No.  6."  This  publication  offers,  for  the  use 
of  other  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  synopsis  for  a  popular  lecture  on 
"Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,"  an  exhibit  of 
photographs  and  statistical  tables,  and  a  list 
of  lantern  slides.  On  February  15,  the 
exhibit  and  the  slides  were  used  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Section 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
in  connection  with  a  paper  on  "Blindness 
and  Its  Prevention,"  presented  by  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Invitations 
were  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to 
many  lay  workers  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  meeting  was  not  only  largely 
attended  by  New  York  workers,  but  work- 
ers for  the  blind  were  present  from  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  paper  by  Dr.  Lewis  is  to  be 
printed  in  the  Medical  Journal,  and  re- 
prints may  be  ordered  through  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Committee. 


Boston  1910  Strikingly    significant     is    it 

N.  E.  A.  Meeting  that  men  from  the  ranks  of 
public  school  superintend- 
ents are  being  chosen  to  head  state  and 
other  institutions  for  educating  the  blind, 
a  fact  to  which  reference  already  has  been 
made  editorially  in  the  Outlook.  Closer 
articulation  of  the  institutions'  work  with 
the  public  schools  and  recognition  of  the 
institutions  as  educational  rather  than 
charitable  are  to  be  desired,  and  are  result- 
ing from  this  action  of  the  institution 
boards  of  managers.  It  is  incumbent  on 
all  persons  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  to  foster  this  movement  in  every, 
possible  way.  And  a  way  is  suggested  in 
the  announcement  made  by  Supt.  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  that  as  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  he  is  engaged  in  preparing 
a  program  for  the  Boston  meeting  in  July. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  great  gatherings 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and 
it  is  hoped  teachers  of  the  blind  will  make 
it  their  pleasure  and  business  to  attend  it. 
By  such  attendance  they  lend  credence  to 
the  declaration  that  they  are  not  a  class 
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apart.  The  Department  of  Special  Educa- 
tion will  hold  its  meetings  on  two  days  of 
the  week  of  July  4,  1910. 


Farm  Work  for  Many  of  our  readers  doubt- 
the  Blind  at  ]ess  remember  the  lively  dis- 

st.  Louis  cussion  which  took  place  at 

the  Boston  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
young  men  who  attend  schools  for  the  blind 
doing  farm  work.  At  the  Columbus  Con- 
vention, in  his  report  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  Superintendent  Mar- 
shall gives  an  interesting  account1  of  an 
experiment  that  he  has  recently  made  along 
this  line.  We  now  learn  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  Superintendent  Green,  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  has  printed 
the  government  bulletins  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  poultry 
and  cattle  raising,  dairy  and  bee  keeping. 
The  plates  are  to  be  sent  to  Louisville,  and 
copies  of  the  books  will  soon  be  available 
for  all  those  who  want  them. 

Mr.  Green  reports,  "Instruction  in  these 
subjects  is  being  given  to  a  class  of  my 
boys."  He  states  that  "they  have  shown 
keen  interest  in  the  matter.  A  class  of  nine 
boys  and  eleven  girls  is  being  taught 
chicken  raising.  Pupils  are  assigned  the 
care  of  the  chickens  for  a  definite  period, 
making  records  of  feeding  periods  and 
amounts,  results,  and  other  data,  so  that 
they  may  have  practical  experience.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  bee  keeping,  the 
parts  and  construction  of  the  hive  being 
explained  in  detail.  A  blind  boy  can  easily 
put  together  the  supers,  etc."  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  more  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  will  have  regular  courses  in 
these  subjects  which  can  be  taken  up  by 
some  of  the  students  with  partial  sight, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college. 

This  work  seems  to  afford  a  possibility 
for  two  distinct  groups  of  pupils.  First, 
for  those  of  the  highest  mental  caliber ;  and 
second,  for  those  of  less  acute  intelligence. 
The  former,  with  proper  training,  might 
some  day  become  managers  of  successful 
farms ;  the  latter,  helpers  on  farms  main- 
tained by  others.  When  it  is  remembered 
that    the    greatest    single    industry    in    the 

"Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  121. 


United  States  is  agriculture,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  our  schools  for  the  blind 
should  fail  to  make  practical  experiments 
along  this  line. 


New  York  Since   the    education   of   the 

Museum  for  blind  commenced,  at  the  end 

the  Blind  of    the    eighteenth    century, 

specimens  for  object  teaching  have  been 
indispensable,  and  today  most  schools  for 
the  blind  have  museums  of  their  own. 
Those  maintained  by  the  European  institu- 
tions are  particularly  complete.  Yet  it  has 
remained,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  New 
York  City,  to  set  apart  for  the  blind  a  spe- 
cial section  of  its  great  museum.  Director 
Bumpus  recently  visited  the  department  for 
the  blind  of  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
asked  why  models  and  specimens  should  not 
be  collected  as  well  as  books.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  carried  out  under  the  enthusi- 
astic supervision  of  G.  H.  Sherwood,  cura- 
tor of  the  Department  for  Public  Education. 
The  effort  is  made  to  have  the  collection 
illustrate  successively  current  events  of  in- 
terest. As  polar  expeditions  have  com- 
manded recent  attention,  the  specimens  were 
rich  with  suggestions  of  the  North  Pole. 
Upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  museum  the 
writer  saw  a  collection  made  up  of  Eski- 
mos' snowshoes,  canoes,  sleds,  dogs,  etc.r 
which  the  visitors  were  at  liberty  to  handle 
freely.  As  the  room  has  been  open  for 
only  a  short  time,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  how 
much  the  blind  will  use  it.  Since  the 
museum  authorities  cooperate  with  the 
schools,  the  children  at  least  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  inter- 
esting collections  which  are  to  be  arranged 
by  the  museum. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherwood  which  con- 
tains the  following  statement :  "It  may  be 
of  further  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
we  have  just  received  a  legacy  of  $25,000 
as  a  bequest  from  Miss  Phebe  Anna  Thorne, 
to  be  used  as  an  endowment  by  the  Museum 
for  the  Blind.  Miss  Thome's  original  be- 
quest was  $10,000,  but  her  executors  were 
so  pleased  with  having  the  income  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  blind  that  they  have 
very  generously  increased  the  legacy  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000." 
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Halifax  School  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
for  the  Blind  reprinting       the       following 

News  Letter  „Newg       Letter;>       whkh       fc 

sent  out  quarterly  from  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind  to  all  the  graduates.  For 
many  years  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
have  sent  an  annual  Christmas  news  letter 
to  all  the  past  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  school 
which  sends  a  letter  like  this  from  Nova 
Scotia.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  all 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
would  do  well  to  follow  Dr.  Fraser's  ex- 
ample and  adopt  his  method  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  schools.  We  wish  news  letters  might 
be  sent  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  every 
three  months  from  all  organizations  for 
the  blind. 

NEWS  LETTER 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  January,  1910. 

The  editor  of  the  "News  Letter"  wishes  its 
readers  a  bright  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

The  Christmas  festivities  at  the  school  were 
very  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  Old  Santa 
Claus  erected  a  large  brick  factory  upon  the 
stage  of  the  assembly  hall,  which  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  a  great  forest  of  firs  and  hem- 
locks. As  the  pupils  entered  the  hall,  old 
Santa  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  at 
once  the  machinery  within  the  factory  was  put 
in  motion  and  began  to  manufacture  presents 
of  all  kinds.  The  noise  was  ear-splitting,  and 
resembled  the  sounds  one  hears  in  a  large  saw- 
mill. On  either  side  of  the  factory  were  two 
sloping  spouts,  in  which  the  presents  were  de- 
posited as  manufactured,  and  through  which 
they  slid  into  the  hands  of  the  Santa  Claus 
messengers,  who  distributed  them  among  the 
pupils.  After  a  busy  hour,  300  packages  of 
fruit,  candy,  figs,  toys,  and  articles  of  all  kinds 
were  manufactured  and~presented  to  the  pupils. 
The  scene  was  realistic  and  the  pupils  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  the  whole  affair. 

Among  the  latest  arrivals  at  the  school  is  a 
girl  from  Nassau,  Bahama  Islands,  who  has 
come  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pupils  is  a  deaf, 
blind  boy  by  the  name  of  Albion  Nickerson. 
This  boy  is  now  making  excellent  progress 
with  his  studies.  He  has  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  Braille  the  names  of  dozens  of  objects, 
and  can  also  spell  the  same  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  Albion  is  a  clever,  promis- 
ing boy,  and  is  very  happy  in  his  school  life. 

Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  sister  of  the  superintend- 


ent, is  spending  the  winter  with  Dr.  Fraser, 
and  has  taken  charge  of  the  girls'  class  in 
cookery. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  school  was  held 
this  year  as  a  purely  business  meeting.  The 
reports  which  were  presented  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  copies  will  be  sent 
to  the  graduates  when  they  are  ready  for 
distribution. 

It  will  interest  many  of  the  graduates  to 
know  that  the  superintendent  is  now  building 
a  summer  residence  on  the  shores  of  Bedford 
Basin.  The  house  is  beautifully  located  near 
the  water,  and  the  property  has  a  shore  line  of 
upwards  of  500  feet.  Dr.  Fraser  expects  to 
occupy  his  new  house  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  Frank  Kline,  of  the  Class  of  1904,  has 
an  engagement  on  the  Keith  circuit  as  a  vocal- 
ist, and  is  doing  well.  He  was  in  Amherst 
when  last  heard  from. 

Miss  Sara  Legere,  who  graduated  in  1905, 
was  recently  married  to  a  Mr.  Burns,  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  and  is,  we  understand,  now  living 
in  that  city. 

Miss  Clara  McNeil,  1907,  has  a  lucrative 
engagement  in  Keith's  Theater,  New  York, 
and  is  said  to  be  making  upwards  of  $1,000  a 
year. 

Valuable  We    feel   sure   that   OUr    read- 

Contributions  ers  wiu  De  greatly  interested 

in  the  account  which  Mr. 
Allen  gives  of  his  visit  to  European  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.  He  brought  home  a 
fine  collection  of  pictures  and  snapshots, 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  we  have  been  able  to  use  many 
more  illustrations  in  the  article  than  the 
magazine  could  have  afforded.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  the  Special  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  reprints,  bound 
in  this  issue,  which  were  furnished  free  of 
expense.  This  is  a  very  practical  way  of 
helping  the  magazine. 


Those  who  have  charge  of  little  children 
in  nurseries  or  kindergartens  for  the  blind 
may  be  glad  of  the  following  version  of  a 
familiar  prayer,  which  we  copy  from  The 
Outlook : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
When  in  the  morning  light  I  wake, 
Help  me  the  path  of  love  to  take 
And  keep  it,  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  sake. 


IMPRESSIONS    OF    INSTITUTIONS    FOR    THE    BLIND 
IN    GERMANY    AND    AUSTRIA 

By    EDWARD    E.    ALLEN 


Before  undertak- 
ing the  responsible 
task  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, the  trustees 
sent  me  abroad  last 
spring  to  visit  for- 
eign institutions  to 
learn  what  I  could 
from  their  buildings, 
equipment,  methods, 
and  results.  These 
would  supposedly  be 
somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the 
American     schools, 

with  many  of  which  I  was  familiar.  Then, 
too,  I  felt  it  would  be  helpful  to  meet  and 
know  personally  the  European  workers  for 
the  blind,  many  of  whom  are  widely  cele- 
brated in  the  profession. 

Prof.  Alexander  Mell,  director  of  the 
Royal  Institution  at  Vienna,  with  whom 
the  Perkins  Institution  has  long  been  in 
touch,  kindly  made  out  my  Continental 
itinerary,  even  arranging  by  personal  letter 
for  my  reception  at  certain  places,  and 
nobody  could  have  been  more  cordially 
received  than  I  was  at  every  one.  I  had 
spent  two  boyhood  years  in  Germany,  go- 
ing to  school  and  acquiring  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  German.  This  fact  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  my  reception; 
it  certainly  enabled  me  to  make  a  more 
searching  inquiry  into  things  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible  in  such  short 
stops  and  necessarily  incomplete  surveys  as 
I  made.  I  found  the  twenty  institution 
directors  of  Germany  and  Austria  with 
whom  I  talked  communicative  and  candid. 
My  notes  of  these  visits  and  conversations, 
covering  156  pages,  were  generally  written 
evenings  at  the  hotels  or  on  the  train,  and 
so  are  fresh  as  well  as  full.  On  reaching 
a  city,  I  first  consulted  a  directory  for  the 
address  of  every  local  organization  con- 
ducted by  the  blind  or  in  their  behalf. 
These  included  schools,  institutions,  work- 
ing homes,  workshops,  homes  for  the  aged, 
salesrooms,   factories   employing  any  blind 


The  Imperial  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Vienna,  a  beautiful  strticture.  An  impressive 
statue  of  "  Vater  Klein,"  the  Father  of  the  Blind, 
stands  in  the  entrance  hallway.  Foimded  in  1S04,  or 
next  after  the  Paris  Institution. 


people,  stores,  shops, 
or  printing  offices 
conducted  by  the 
blind,  and  associa- 
tions for  the  blind,  of 
which  last  there  are 
very  many  in  Europe. 
I  visited  the  follow- 
ing places  in  the 
order  given :  Liver- 
pool, Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
London,  Birmingham, 
Brighton,  Leather- 
head,  Hamburg, 
Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Halle,  Leipsic,  Chemnitz,  Dresden, 
Breslau,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Neuwied,  Diiren,  Paris — in  all  some 
sixty-six  organizations. 

European  workers  for  the  blind  who 
have  not  visited  us  gather  from  such  illus- 
trated annual  reports  as  reach  them  that 
our  institutions  are  grand  and  costly  affairs 
compared  with  theirs.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  usually  paid  more  attention 
than  they  to  buildings,  equipment,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  appearance  of  our  pupils. 
So  that  I  would  warn  any  American  in- 
structor of  the  blind  who  is  accustomed 
to  pride  himself  on  the  way  his  pupils 
appear — I  would  warn  him  to  expect  to  find 
less  attention  paid  to  such  matters,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent;  but  I  would  urge 
him  to  suspend  judgment  on  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  foreign  institutions  until 
he  had  visited  several,  observed  them  care- 
fully, looked  beneath  the  surface,  and  be- 
come able  to  see  them  from  the  viewpoint 
of  those  responsible  for  them.  If  he  is 
able  to  do  this  promptly,  he  will  be  saved 
the  initial  disappointment  and  even  resent- 
ment which  I  suffered,  for  exampfe,  upon 
seeing  so  many  boys  and  young  men  in  the 
institutions  innocent  of  collars  and  ties  or 
of  shoe  blacking,  and  with  their  heads 
clipped;  those  over  seventeen,  perhaps, 
smoking  in  the  yard ;  and  all  the  girls 
without  the  least  ornament  or  bit  of  color 
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Main  building,  National  Working  Home  for  the 
Blind,  K'6nigsw7isterhausen,  ?iear  Berlin.  The  other 
buildings  are  fotir  cottages  and  a  heating,  lighting, 
and  laundry  structure,  all  six  cofinected  by  a  covered 
gallery,  said  to  have  been  sketched  into  the  plan  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany.  Buildings  and  gallery 
inclose  a  fine  court. 


in  their  dress.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  belong  to  the  industrial 
department.  But  then  there,  as  here,  the 
blind  come  from  homes  of  poverty,  only 
there  the  poverty  is  greater  and  apparently 
more  inevitable.  The  theory  is  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  using,  the  habitual 
thrift  so  necessary  at  home  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  pupils  while  at  school;  that 
collars  and  ribbons  not  only  cost  something, 
but  that  their  use  at  school  tends  to  lift  the 
pupils'  minds  to  the  unattainable  and  dim, 


Institution  for  the  Training,  Instruction,  Employ7ne?it, 
and  Care  of  the  Bli?id,  Nuremberg.  Buildings  com- 
paratively new,  but  co7iforming  in  style  to  architectural 
requirements  laid  dowti  for  public  buildings  of  the  city. 


paid  to  the  aesthetic  in  dress,  after  coming 
from  several  where  it  was  absent,  I  re- 
marked upon  it.  My  host  said :  " Yes ;  some 
of  my  fellow-directors,  especially  from 
Germany,  have  often  blamed  me  for  this, 
and  called  it  an  unwise  and  unwarranted 
luxury.  We  in  Austria,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  money  is  less  plenty  here,  do  not 
commonly  carry  expediency  so  far;  for 
example,  we  do  not  generally  centralize 
our  local  efforts  for  the  blind  under  one 
management  and  within  one  inclosure,  pre- 
ferring to  classify  and  scatter  them  even  in 
the  same  city.  Perhaps  this  is  less  business- 
like, and  there  is  doubtless  less  harmony 
among  our  institution  heads;  but  the  blind 
benefit." 

This  remark  prepares  the  way  for  another 
warning,  which  is  that  the  American  visitor 
to  most  European  institutions  for  the  blind, 
which  he  has  been  wont  to  think  of  as 
schools  in  the  American  sense,  will  discover 
them  to  be  little  school  and  big  workshop; 


Institutio7ifor  the  Blind  of  the  Province  of  Saxo7iy,  at 
Halle,  a  co7H77iodious,  77ioder7i  structure  :  floors  of  cor- 
ridors, terrazo ;  of  rooms,  li7ioleti77i,  ce7/ie7ited  dcmi7i 
%v ater -tight,  a7id  rubbed  7>w7ithly  with  turpenti7te  a7id 
wax;  dormitories  a7id  spacious  washroo77is,  havi7ig  a 
separate  turn-bowl  for  each  ptipil,  separate  towels,  etc. ; 
director  a7id  five  i7iarried  7/iasters  provided  S7iites 
within  this  77iai7i  building.  O71  the  sa77ie  grou7ids  fi,7ie 
new    Worki7ig   Ho7/ie  for  fifty   bli7id   77ie?i,  finished 

i7l  IQOQ. 

and  only  leads  to  home  discontent.  There- 
fore many  institutions  for  the  blind  keep 
such  things  for  Sundays  and  feast  days, 
and  the  pupils  are  led  to  be  thankful  for 
them  then,  and  they  are  so.  Of  course  this 
bareness  is  not  everywhere  the  case;  for 
in  one  school,  on  finding  pleasing  attention 


The  Ho77ie  for  Bli7id  Me7i  {in  the  foregrmmd),  the 
Mtise7i77i  Buildi7ig  (zn  the  background)  of  the  Royal 
histitutioti  for  the  Blind  at  Steglitz,  a  beautiful  suburb 
of  Berli7i.  Present  btiildi7igs  of  recent  origi7i,  but  the 
fou7idatio7i  dates  back  to  1806,  the  oldest  in  Ger77ia7iy. 
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Projected  7iew  plant  of  the  K lar  School  for  the  Blind  and  its  Kindergarten  in  the  country  outside  of  Prague 


often  to  embrace  also  a  boarding  home 
for  blind  men,  either  learners  or  regular 
workers  in  the  shop,  a  living  home  for 
blind  women  ditto,  and  occasionally  even 
a  retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm — a  Blin- 
dcnabendfeierheim,  as  the  Germans  very 
beautifully  call  the  latter.  Now  the  gather- 
ing together  in  one  inclosure  of  all  these 
departments,  excellent  though  each  is  by 
itself,  is  what  astonishes  and  perhaps 
shocks  the  American  whose  conviction  it 
is  that  children  are  children,  adults  adults, 
invalids  invalids,  and  that  neither  blindness 
nor  deafness  nor  any  other  physical  defect 
should  throw  into  one  community,  even 
though  they  are  more  or  less  isolated  from 
one  another,  school  children,  adult  workers, 
and  the  invalid  aged.  The  visitor  to  a 
foreign  land  must  take  things  as  he  finds 
them  and  learn  to  look  for  the  good.     This 


A  new  building  of  the  Klar  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Prague  (founded  by  Alois  Klar  in  1832), 
contains  workshops,  offices,  and  residence  of  the  director; 
also  swimming-pool,  gymnasium,  and  beautiful  concert 
hall,  made  possible  because  they  pay  for  themselves  by 
being  let  to  t/ie  public.  Private  institution,  said  to  issue 
13,000  annual  reports  for  publicity  and  funds. 


frame  of  mind,  once  cultivated,  will  not 
only  render  him  much  more  comfortable 
than  otherwise,  but  will  show  him  things 
in  a  new  light.  At  any  rate,  the  more  open 
his  mind  the  more  correct  his  impressions 
will  be  and  the  more  worth  while  his  visit. 
I  was  some  time  in  settling  my  mind  to  see 
things  from  the  European  point  of  view ; 
in  realizing  that  thrift  and  economy  is  the 
rule  of  the  land,  and  that  many  customs 
are  a  survival  from  the  past. 

In  America  the  lot  and  condition  of  the 
blind  is  unsettled,  is  ever  changing,  but  it 
is   hopeful.      Assuming  as   we   do  that   the 


Annaheim  —  Home  for    the   Blind  (named    for   the 

founder,  whose  given    name   is   Anna),   an   elaborate 

structure,  designed  for  one  hundred  not  necessarily  old 

people.     Work  is  an  elective  here. 

properly  trained  blind  youth  can  make  good 
in  the  world,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
graduates  do  so ;  hence  our  aim  is  to  raise 
as  many  as  possible  to  the  plane  of  effi- 
ciency. But  very  many  of  our  pupils  who 
do  not  graduate  from  school  fail  to  make 
good,  some  of  these  even  leading  a  vaga- 
bond existence.  Our  results  are  thus  prob- 
ably at  once  far  better  and  somewhat  worse 
than  those  of  Western  Europe  today.  In 
Germany,    for   instance,   the   whole   matter 
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Common  kitchen  for  the  great  Institution  for  the  Catholic  Blind  of  the  Rhine  Province,  at  Dilren.     "  Sisters 

do  the  zvork. 


has  been  thought  over,  worked  over,  and 
settled  once  for  all,  and  this  conclusion 
reached:  that  blindness  incapacitates  one 
for  earning  his  living;  that  it  is  folly  as 
well  as  cruelty  to  expect  the  blind  to  get 
on  in  the  world  of  competition  without 
special  aid;  hence  they  must  be  spared  the 
effort  and  the  mortification  of  attempting  it. 
The  blind  are  therefore  no  problem,  as  are 
the  insane,  and  any  excess  of  expenditure 
must  go  to  the  latter.  One  director  told 
me  that  the  blind  should  certainly  not  re- 
ceive pure  charity  for  nothing,  but  should 
be  trained  to  receive  it  for  something.  This 
man,  who  is  an  extremist,  not  only  believes 
but  carries  out  his  belief  that  all  blind 
children  of  his  community  should  be  gath- 
ered into  the  institution,  schooled  and 
trained  to  the  maximum  efficiency  in  some 
trade,  and  be  given  regular  employment  at 
it  within  the  institution  throughout  their 
whole  working  life,  and  thereafter  be  kept 
on  there  in  comfort  until  they  die — a  living 
illustration,  this,  of  the  completed  system 
of  caring  for  the  blind  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Perhaps  as  they  grow  older 
they  enjoy  seeing  ahead  of  them  increased 
doles  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  beer.  Most 
Germans,  however,  go  on  the  principle  that 
the  blind  should  be  trained  to  leave  the 
institution  in  early  adult  life,  but  because 


they  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  even 
though  skilled,  industrious,  and  businesslike, 
the  institution  must  keep  in  touch  with 
them  always,  and  aid  them  as  a  parent 
would  its  children.  It  is  settled  that  a  few 
stock  trades  supply  the  best  and  most 
nearly  self-sustaining  occupations  for  the 
blind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  institutions 
seem  to  be  mainly  workshops — shops  for 
beginners,  for  adult  apprentices,  and  for 
skilled  workmen.  But  such  shops,  with 
such  industry,  such  results,  we  American 
school  men,  with  our  industrial  depart- 
ments, never  see  at  home.  Our  product  is 
usually  but  incidental  to  instruction;  the 
European  is  the  real  thing,  and  will  stand 
competition.  The  instructors  themselves 
are  skilled  artisans,  real  masters  of  handi- 
craft, and  are  always  men  with  sight.  They 
are  conscious  of  teaching  the  only  practical 
subject  of  the  school,  and  of  being  the 
chief  agents  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institution.  To  be  sure,  the  girls  are  taught 
sewing  and  other  women's  handiwork,  but 
only  as  a  useful  side  issue.  The  govern- 
ment is  naturally  interested  to  purchase 
certain  of  the  products  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions, and  does  so.  At  Leipsic  I  saw 
several  huge  boxes  of  horse  brushes,  made 
by  the  blind,  stored  and  ready  for  the  emer- 
gency of  war. 
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Part  of  pupils'  dining  room ,  prepared  for  lunch.     Institution  for  the  Blind,  Diireu. 


In  the  three  or  four  story  buildings  of 
such  a  compound  institution  as  I  have  out- 
lined, the  workshops  occupy  the  ground 
floor,  if  that  is  large  enough ;  otherwise 
they  may  be  continued  in  long,  shedlike 
structures.  The  single  kitchen  is  also  on 
this  floor;  it  is  spacious,  well  equipped,  and 
pleasing  in  every  way.  In  those  institu- 
tions which  have  recently  rebuilt  in  whole 
or  in  part,  like  the  lower  school  in  a  suburb 
of  Breslau  and  the  great  institutions  at 
Diiren  and  Chemnitz,  the  kitchens  have 
hotel  equipment  and  are  really  splendid. 
I  found  central  or  wholesale  cooking  every- 
where. A  director  admitted  to  me  that  this 
Massenkochen  was  not  ideal,  but  cheap. 
Agreeable  as  is  my  recollection  of  these 
kitchens,  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
dining  rooms  I  visited  at  meal  time.  The 
food  was  invariably  good,  plentiful,  and 
provided  five  times  a  day  (four  times  in  the 
dining  room  and  a  lunch  handed  out  else- 
where). The  manner  of  serving  seemed 
unnecessarily  primitive,  the  bareness  of  it 
only  showing  off  the  table  manners  of  the 
"inmates"  in  a  cruel  way.  However,  all 
ate  with  eagerness  and  satisfaction;  every- 
body looked  well  fed;  therefore,  what  more 
could  they  want?  No  director  ever  apolo- 
gized to  me  for  the  sight;  nevertheless,  it 
was  nearly  everywhere  the  same,  and  re- 
mains the  one  blot  in  an  otherwise  memo- 
rable visit  to  some  of  the  newest  and 
grandest  institutions  in  the  world.  It  seemed 
a  strange  reflection  of  my  impression  that 


the  German  term  for  this  part  of  the 
household  is  Okonomie. 

As  a  whole,  the  buildings  themselves  are 
better  and  finer  than  I  expected  to  find 
them.  Though  some  of  the  old  ones  are 
barracklike  enough,  all  the  newer  ones — 
and  reconstruction  is  busy  over  there — are 
models  of  their  kind,  both  inside  and  out. 
I  have  never  seen  equal  attention  paid  else- 
where to  the  comfort  and  whims  of  blind 
adults;  for  whereas  the  boys  and  the  girls 
are  generally  slept  in  great  dormitories, 
these  adults  are  almost  always  given  the 
privacy  of  single  or  double  rooms,  together 
with  every  reasonable  liberty  and  privilege 
they  can  wish  for.  All  save  the  aged  and 
the  infirm  are  required  to  work,  but  they 
receive  their  earnings,  out  of  which  they 
pay  a  nominal  board  or  keep  themselves, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  appeared  to  me 
to  be  more  contented  with  their  lot  than 
are  the  inmates  of  the  American  homes  for 
the  blind  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
was  troubled,  however,  to  observe  in  one 
beautiful  new  home  for  the  aged  of  both 
sexes  that  no  effort  whatsoever  was  made 
to  induce  the  men  and  women  to  read,  that 
greatest  of  all  resources  for  the  shut-in 
blind,  and  there  was  in  the  home  a  lending 
library  of  embossed  books. 

I  must  not  stop  to  describe  the  many 
fine  new  buildings  I  saw,  and  it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  a  few;  but  I  must 
devote  some  space  to  the  great  new  Saxon 
colony   at   Chemnitz,   considered  to  be  the 
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Chemnitz  ;  a  living  room  for  schoolgirls. 

most  complete  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  on  the  separate  house 
or  so-called  "pavilion  plan,"  and  is  dual  in 
nature;  that  is,  it  provides  for  about  300 
blind  and  500  feeble-minded  youth.  These 
two  classes  are  a  unit  here  only  in  that  all 
the  forty  buildings  are  heated  and  lighted 
from  a  common  plant,  and  that  the  same 
laundry,  kitchen,  gymnasium,  and  chapel 
does  for  all.  It  is  claimed  that  the  single 
great  infirmary  is  resorted  to  by  the  feeble- 
minded only,  the  blind  being  rendered  hardy 
and  healthy  by  having  to  be  out  of  doors, 


at  least  as  much  as  is  required  to  go  from 
building  to  building  several  times  a  day 
and  in  all  weathers.  The  whole  colony  is 
divided,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  as 
to  living,  schooling,  working,  and  playing. 
Every  cottage  has  its  own  grounds  and 
gardens.  All  are  low  structures,  well  built, 
bountifully  equipped,  and  show  unusual 
attention  given  to  interior  decoration. 
Though  I  spent  but  one  day  there,  I  never 
put  in  a  fuller  day,  Director  Dietrich  lead- 
ing me  a  magnificent  chase  of  ten  hours, 
with  occasional  stops  for  refreshments.  My 
notes  of  this  day,  including  a  description  of 
the  famous  Saxon  system  of  aftercare, 
cover  eighteen  closely  written  pages. 

The  fine  institution  for  the  Catholic  blind 
of  the  Rhine  Province,  at  Diiren,  has  re- 
cently added  buildings  on  this  pavilion  plan, 
and  the  place  is  a  good  one  to  finish  up 
with,  as  I  did. 

On  the  Continent,  institution  grounds  are 
everywhere  lovely,  though  very  small,  put- 
ting one  in  mind  of  Japanese  gardens. 
The    director    has    his    own    little    kitchen 


Public  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Feeble-Minded  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  at  A  Itendorf, 

Although  contrary  to  the  Saxon  plan  of  aftercare  of  former  pupils, 
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garden  and  flower  garden,  where  he  not 
infrequently  keeps  bees  for  pastime ;  resi- 
dent teachers  also  have  their  p'rivate  plots ; 
even  the  pupils  have  individual  gardens. 
The  visitor  must  not  look  for  the  prodigality 
of  playground  so  common  in  America,  how- 
ever ;  in  fact,  he  must  not  look  for  much  of 
any  real  playgrounds  as  we  understand 
them.  There  are  always  gymnasiums  where 
physical  exercise  is  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  system — even  the  men  and  women 
from  the  workshops  being  required  to  take 
regular  relief  exercise  there.  Outdoor 
bowling  alleys  are  often  met  with,  and  one 
sees  directed  games  in  the  yards  and  spirited 
soldier  play.  But  there  is  nothing  resem- 
bling sports  in  athletics.  I  inquired  why. 
"Oh,"  said  my  host,  a  most  progressive 
director,  "the  public  would  never  counte- 
nance it."  "But  how  does  this  concern 
the  public?"  asked  I.  "I'll  tell  you  a 
story,"  said  he.  "A  few  years  ago  I  put 
up  certain  jumping  apparatus  in  my  gym- 
nasium. A  boy  fell  from  it  and  was  hurt. 
The  police  learning  of  the  occurrence,  I 
was   forthwith  summoned  before   a  magis- 


■■'■■*.-■■■ 


Chemnitz ;  blind  boys   conducted   to  dimicr  by   their 
caretakers. 


trate  to  explain  why  I  permitted  anything 
in  my  institution  which  imperiled  the 
safety  of  the  blind.  Of  course  I  ordered 
the  apparatus  taken  down,  being  naturally 
unwilling  to  invite  further  arrest.  That  is 
the  reason  we  keep  to  a  certain  few  ac- 
cepted games.  I  judge  you  Americans  are 
not  so  circumscribed."  I  told  him  I  should 
feel  very  sorry  if  we  were  hampered  in 
this  manner;  that  the  life  of  the  blind  was 
too  apt  to  be  monotonous,  and  that  our 
methods  demanded  the  spur  of  new  achieve- 


a  suburb  of  Chemnitz.     The  eighteen  buildings  devoted  chiefly  to  the  blind  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  foregrowid. 
a  small  home  (Madcheuheim)  has  been  built  just  outside  these  grounds. 
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ments,  enthusiasms, 
and  inspiration  of 
environment.  I  am 
sure  he  felt  that  the 
European  plan  re- 
sulted in  the  great- 
est happiness  to  the 
greatest  number. 

Ah,  but  it  does 
one  good  to  talk 
with  those  men ! 
Blindness  and  the 
blind  is  their  busi- 
ness, their  life 
work.  They  know 
it  through  and  throuj 


Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,    Vienna  ;  I'lina7  girls 
in  the  school  park. 


;h  as  a  profession,  in 


which  they  have  risen  by  merit  to  the  post 
of  something  like  village  patriarchs.  They 
know  they  will  never  be  disturbed  in  posi- 


ages  to  send  out 
yearly  to  the  pro- 
fession some  200 
skeleton  accounts  of 
his  admirable  school 
and  shop,  had  to 
beg  for  the  privi- 
lege of  thus  wasting 
money  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the 
blind,  the  govern- 
ment official  de- 
manding, "What 
have  other  blind  in- 
stitutions to  do  with 
us?"  Nevertheless,  instead  of  regular  re- 
ports, most  directors  issue  occasional  special 
treatises,  monographs,  reprints  of  conven- 
tion  papers,    etc.,   which   are   of   great   in- 


Children' 's  gardens,  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Prague. 


tion  until  compelled  to  retire  on  an  old 
age  pension.  Therefore  they  are  serenely 
secure  and  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  lived  to  good  purpose  in  the  service 
of  others.  My  judgment  of  these  directors 
is  that  they  speak  as  men  having  authority, 
as  experts  who  have  advice  for  those  who 
come  to  them. 

Asking  why  so  few  of  them  publish 
annual  reports,  I  found  the  reason  to  be 
that  they  do  not  have  to;  besides,  such 
reports  cost  money.  Of  course  the  private 
institutions,  which  have  a  special  board  of 
managers,,  issue  reports ;.  but  the  public 
ones,  which  correspond  to  our  state  insti- 
tutions, simply  make  written  reports  to 
those  government  educational  authorities 
to  whom  alone  they  are  responsible.  A 
director  of  one  such  institution,  who  man- 


trinsic  value — more  so  than  annual  reports 
written  under  compulsion  are  apt  to  be.  It 
is  customary  for  any  great  occasion  or 
anniversary  to  bring  forth  an  exhaustive 
history.  Jubilee  and  centenary  histories  of 
several  institutions  have  recently  appeared 
in  editions  de  luxe. 

Continental  institutions  for  the  blind, 
whether  public  or  not,  commonly  have  two 
fiscal  accounts,  one  for  moneys  incidental 
to  school  instruction,  including  the  neces- 
sary maintenance,  and  another  for  the  de- 
partment of  trade  teaching  and  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  discharged  pupils, 
whether  at  the  institution  or  elsewhere, 
the  former  being  considered  public  funds, 
the  latter  private  and  charitable.  The  one 
is  made  necessary  by  the  law  of  education 
for  all;  the  other  is  based  upon  the  estab- 
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lished  principle  that 
a  1  1  blind  ex-school 
pupils  need  after- 
care, and  must  have 
it,  or  the  system 
would  be  incomplete. 
Compulsory  school 
attendance  from  the 
sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  age 
is  meant  to  include 
the  blind;  but  it 
cannot  always  do  so, 
because  compulsory 
institutional  attend- 
ance is  quite  another  matter,  and  exists 
only  in  one  or  two  localities.  I  found  one 
small  day  school  in  Vienna  and  a  large 
one  in  Berlin,  of  which  latter  I  shall  have 


Gymnasium  of  the  Institution  for   the  Blind  and  the 

Feeble-Minded,  at  Chemnitz.    Concerts  and  plays,  given 

by  the  blind  there,  attract  much  local  attention. 


building    until 


age 

them  to  the  retreat. 
I  have  said  that 
at   fourteen,  but  ju 


early.  Still  he  is 
not  thrust  forth 
like  a  bird  from  its 
nest,  but  is  kept  on 
until  fully  prepared. 
In  some  places  he 
is  even  retained  as 
a  boarder  in  the 
men's  home,  which 
he  is  expected  to 
leave  sooner  o  r 
later,  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 
The  women  may  re- 
main in  their  home 
or    invalidism    admits 

school  instruction  stops 
st  as  compulsory   "con- 


Boiuling  alley  for  the  men  of  the  -workshops ,  Dilren.     Director  Baldus  standing  by  the  door. 


more  to  say ;  but  Continental  conviction  is 
that  the  blind  require  special  institutional 
life  and  schooling.  Realizing  as  they  do 
that  a  blind  youth  cannot  learn  a  trade  in 
the  world,  they  provide  him  instruction  at 
the  institution,  where  he  serves  an  appren- 
ticeship of  several  years  until  he  is  thor- 
ough master  of  some  handicraft.  As  soon 
as  he  is  "confirmed,"  and  confirmation  is 
expected  for  every  child  at  about  fourteen, 
he  is  henceforth  a  child  no  longer,  goes  no 
more  to  school,  but  to  work.  He  is  a 
"grown-up" — an  Erzuachsenc — and  as  such, 
life  is  for  him  thenceforth  labor.  A  bank 
account  is  opened,  where  he  puts  the  pro- 
portion of  his  earnings  allotted  him.  His 
savings  are  obviously  according  to  his  pro- 
ficiency and  his  thrift.  Every  reasonable 
spur  is  used  to  get  him  to  master  his  trade 


tinuation  lessons"  are  provided  for  the 
seeing  youth  of  Germany  up  to  their  eight- 
eenth year,  or  during  their  apprenticeship, 
so  the  blind  apprentices  receive  a  few 
hours  weekly  of  continuation  lessons.  The 
instruction  for  them  is  special,  also,  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  trade  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  consists  of  business  arithmetic, 
simple  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  civics, 
and  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
materials  entering,  for  example,  into  one 
of  the  two  great  staple  trades  of  basket 
making  or  brush  making — where  the  wires 
or  the  bristles  come  from,  how  they  are 
produced,  how  they  are  imported,  what 
their  market  price  is,  etc.  All  this  is 
eminently  practical,  and  naturally  the  young 
men,  who  are  everywhere  more  restless 
than  the  young  women,  and  are  therefore 
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more  apt  to  branch  out  for  themselves, 
receive  more  such  lessons  than  they.  The 
subject  of  continuation  lessons  for  all  work- 
ing people  is  destined  to  receive  the  world 
over  increased  rather  than  diminished  at- 
tention. German-speaking  people,  who  are 
past  masters  in  it,  owe  to  it  a  great  part 
of  their  industrial  advancement. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  funds.  Though 
there  are  a  few  free  places  in  some  institu- 
tions, as  a  rule  all  pupils,  young  and  old, 
are  paid  for  by  their  home  parish  or  com- 
munity, and,  if  so,  the  community's  sense 
of  thrift  is  seldom  equal  to  extending  a 
child's  school  days  beyond  the  age  required 
by  law.  For  the  sooner  he  begins  to  earn 
something  at  a  trade,  the  earlier  the  parish 
begins  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his 
maintenance. 

With  the  closing  of  his  school  days  the 
pupil  passes  at  once  into  the  shop  and  the 
protection  of  the  "aftercare"  fund.  Every 
institution  has  more  or  less  money  in  a 
fund  of  this  kind,  received  from  private 
sources.  Many  rich  people  the  world  over 
act  on  the  principle  of  richesse  oblige,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  each  does  its  part 
nobly.  It  is  the  proper  thing  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Hamburg,  for  example,  to  be- 
queath certain  sums  to  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  there  even  the  living  ex- 
penses of  the  blind  children  in  the  school 
department  of  the  institution  are  met  from 
private  association  resources.  Institutions 
having  only  small  aftercare  funds  in  their 
control  can  do  but  little  with  them.  But 
such  an  institution  as  that  at  Chemnitz, 
which  has  accumulated  a  fund  of  nearly 
2,000,000  marks,  gives  an  example  of  big 
school  and  of  larger  aftercare.  So  Director 
Dietrich  has  two  offices — one  with  a  single 
clerk    for   his    institution   affairs,    and    one 


with  four  clerks  for  his  aftercare  duties; 
his  institution  may  be  said  to  run  itself, 
while  the  care  of  his  ex-pupils  takes 
most  of  his  time  and  energy.  This  work  is 
complicated  because  it  strives  to  deal  ade- 
quately and  yet  justly  with  about  500  adult 
blind  people,  living  all  over  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  all  of  them  former  pupils  of  the 
institution.  Imagine  keeping  in  touch  with 
all  these  scattered  people  through  patrons, 
visits,  and  correspondence,  supplying  their 
raw  materials  at  cost,  often  marketing  their 
goods  for  them — keeping  every  one  in  a 
chain  managed  from  the  central  institution 
by  one  man  holding  the  purse  strings — dis- 
ciplining and  regulating  them  through 
money  doles  according  to  their  needs  and 
merits;  for  each  member  receives  some- 
thing anyhow,  from  40  to  200  marks  a  year, 
that  is,  unless,  for  example,  he  marries 
another  blind  person,  for  which  indiscretion 
he  would  be  dropped  from  the  chain. 
Imagine  all  this,  I  say,  and  you  have  before 
you  the  essentials  of  the  celebrated  Saxon 
system  of  aftercare  of  its  blind. 

According  to  the  Saxon  plan,  the  natural 
desire  of  the  individual  for  the  freedom  of 
home  life,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  is  consulted, 
and  the  blind  are  aided  in  every  way  to 
remain  in  the  world.  Then  this  plan  does 
not  sever  home  ties  or  relieve  the  relatives 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  I  visited 
thirteen  of  these  people  in  their  rooms  or 
in  their  own  little  workshops  in  the  city  of 
Chemnitz.  Director  Dietrich,  who  went 
with  me,  was  everywhere  welcomed  gladly 
as  "our  director."  Was  he  not,  indeed,  a 
father  to  them?  He  was  a  smiling,  happy 
man  as  he  took  me  about,  and  his  people 
certainly  seemed  thankful  and  contented — 
"contented  with  their  bit  of  soup  and 
sausage."  {To  be  continued) 


Gebr.  Zimmermann  Company,  of  Leipsic  —  a  piano  manufacturing  firm  with  an  annual  output  of  8,000  instruments  ; 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,;  gives  all  its  factory  ttming  to  blind  men,  thirty  of  them  ! 
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Note.  —  Owing  to  the  use  of  illustrations  with  the  following  sketches  it  has  been  impossible 
to  keep  the  order  of  states  alphabetical. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mrs.  Lelia  M.  Curl,  Superintendent 

School  for  the  Blind,  Gary 

South  Dakota  has 
the  distinction  of 
being,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  state 
in  the  Union  which 
has  a  woman  at  the 
head  of  its  school 
for  the  blind.  The 
School  for  the  Blind 
there  has  had  this 
honor  for  some  time 
past,  as  Mrs.  Lelia 
M.  Curl  is  the  third 
woman  to  have  filled 
this  position. 
Mrs.  Curl  is  a  native  of  Garrettsville,  O., 
where  she  was  born  in  1873.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  advanced  course  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School  at  Man- 
kato,  in  1896,  she  taught  for  eight  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota.  In  1906  she  came  to  the 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  and 
took  charge  of  the  high  school  department. 
After  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Humbert  as 
superintendent  of  the  school,  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place.  Mrs.  Curl  quickly 
won  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  during  her 
service  in  the  high  school  department,  and 
takes  up  her  new  duties  as  superintendent 
with  the  loyal  support  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

IDAHO 

Paul  H.  Martin,  Superintendent 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Boise 

Mr.  Martin  graduated  from  Monmouth 
College,  Monmouth,  111.,  in  1902,  and  for  a 
year  thereafter,  preparatory  to  teaching  the 
deaf,  he  was  a  normal  fellow  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  taught  in 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  Washington  State  School 


for  one  year,  before  going  to  the  Idaho 
school,  where  he  took  the  position  as  head 
teacher  when  it  opened  in  1906.  While  his 
work  has  been  principally  with  the  deaf,  he 
has  had  incidentally  some  valuable  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  blind.  Mr.  Martin 
assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent  last 
fall,  and  writes :  "Our  enrollment,  as  you 
know,  is  small,  but  we  think  that  we  are 
making  a  good  start,  and  hope  to  build 
rightly  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
great  possibilities  in  our  school,  and  it  is 
our  desire  to  make  it  what  it  should  be." 

NEW  MEXICO 

R.  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo 

It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find, 
among  the  younger 
m  e  n  teaching  in 
our  schools  for  the 
blind,  a  man  who 
was  more  respected 
by  his  fellow-work- 
^■k  JlHfc^        ers    or    beloved    by 

Bj  I  his      pupils.        The 

»ft_      B  Pittsburg       Gazette 

§k     11  of    October    17   last 

Rl    US  printed   the    follow- 

g^  J  ing     as     Mr.     Pratt 

was  on  his  way  to 
New  Mexico :  "The  pupils  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  are  deploring  his  loss, 
as  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in- 
structors the  school  has  ever  had." 

Mr.  Pratt  is  a  graduate  of  the  West 
Chester  Normal  School,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  principal  of  schools  near  Clayton, 
Del.  He  entered  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  three  years  ago. 
Superintendent  McAloney,  when  writing 
about  Mr.  Pratt,  says :  "He  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  conscientious  teachers  I 
have  ever  known,  and  he  knew  how  to  get 
the  best  work  out  of  the  boys  over  whom 
he  had  charge." 
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Mr.  Pratt  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  youngest  superintendent  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America  today. 
One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  our 
Western  schools  is  the  constant  change 
among  the  superintendents.  Politics  is  to 
blame  for  much  of  the  retardation  of  work 
among  the  blind.  The  cause  of  the  blind 
has  gained  a  champion  in  Mr.  Pratt,  and 
we  hope  nothing  may  arise  to  take  him 
from  his  chosen  field. 

NEW  YORK 

Gertrude  E.  Bingham,   Supervisor 

Department    for    the    Blind,    New    York    City 
Public  Schools 

New  York  City  is 
fortunate  in  hav- 
ing secured  the 
services  of  a  woman 
so  large  in  experi- 
ence as  Miss  Bing- 
ham. Having 
taught  children  of 
all  ages,  from  the 
kindergarten  u  p 
through  the  grades, 
she  has  an  immedi- 
ate knowledge  of 
the  pedagogical 
problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  education  of  children,  blind 
or  sighted.  Her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  blind  is  now  standing  her  in  good 
stead.  Tactful  to  a  degree,  she  has  won 
the  respect  of  those  who  are  responsible 
to  her,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
responsible.  A  recent  visitor  to  one  of  the 
centers  in  New  York  asked  her  how  she 
managed  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  arise  in  any  new  under- 
taking of  this  kind.  Her  prompt  reply 
without  doubt  accounts  for  the  cheerful 
and  successful  work  which  she  is  doing: 
"To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  do  that  which 
is  before  me  today  and  let  tomorrow  take 
care  of  itself." 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham  was  born  in 
Shoreham,  Vt.  After  attending  public 
schools  in  that  state,  she  was  graduated 
from  Cushing  Academy,  in  Ashburnham, 
Mass.  For  the  next  three  years  she  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Brandon,  Vt. 
The  beginning  of  her  work  for  the  blind 


was  the  taking  charge,  as  special  teacher, 
of  a  deaf,  blind  child  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  At  this  institu- 
tion she  stayed  for  fifteen  years,  having  a 
varied  experience  in  the  different  grades 
and  even  helping  fit  boys  for  college. 
Mr.  Allen  considered  her  one  of  his  most 
successful  and  devoted  teachers. 

Her  fifteen  years  of  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  interrupted  by  a  two  years' 
absence,  for  Mr.  Jones,  then  of  the  Oregon 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  wishing  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  for  his  primary  grades, 
chose  Miss  Bingham  from  all  whom  he  saw 
on  a  visit  to  a  number  of  Eastern  institu- 
tions. Miss  Bingham  fully  justified  his 
expectations,  but  the  climate  of  Oregon 
was  so  bad  for  her  that  she  returned  East 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  teaching  the  next 
at  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Hartford,  from  which  she  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia, a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the 
meantime. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  had  been  look- 
ing about  for  a  somewhat  wider  field  than 
that  of  routine  grade  teaching.  The  start- 
ing of  the  work  for  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  has  opened  a 
way  for  a  larger  use  of  her  powers,  and 
that  she  has  undoubted  ability  as  an  organ- 
izer is  shown  already  by  her  results. 

All  who  knew  her  former  work  for  the 
blind  confidently  wish  her  success  in  this 
new  field. 

OKLAHOMA 

George  Walter  Bruce,  President 

School  for  the  Blind 

Born  near  Somer- 
ville,  Tenn.,  in  i860, 
George  Bruce,  at 
seven  years  of  age, 
removed  with  his 
parents  from  Mem- 
phis, Ten  n.,  t  o 
Bruceville,  T  e  x., 
where  he  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  accus- 
tomed to  do  all 
kinds  of  work  usual 
on  a  prairie  farm 
in  that  section. 
Mr.    Bruce    is    not 

ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  spent  the  year 
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1873  in  driving  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  a 
plow,  taking  in  new  land. 

After  attending  the  country  school,  he 
was  for  one  year  a  cadet  in  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Bryan,  Tex.,  where,  under  military  disci- 
pline, he  learned  the  lessons  of  punctuality, 
thoroughness,  and  precision,  and  formed 
corresponding  habits.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  education  he  was  a  student  in 
Southwestern  University,  at  Georgetown, 
Tex.,  where  he  was  graduated,  in  1882,  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  and,  in  1883,  A.M. 

Having  had  two  years'  experience  in 
the  principalship  of  an  academy,  seven 
years  as  vice-president  of  Centenary  Col- 
lege, and  seven  years  as  president  of  St. 
Charles  Military  College,  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
in  July,  1908,  he  was  elected  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  first  president  of 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  Entering 
upon  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position, 
the  school  was  opened  on  October  15,  1908, 
in  a  temporary  location  and  in  two  rented 
residence  buildings,  the  enrollment  reaching 
thirty-three  the  first  session.  This  school 
is  now  in  its  second  session,  and,  with  a 
five-room  cottage  added  to  the  capacity  of 
the  first  session,  the  school  is  overflowing, 
with  an  attendance  of  forty-four  and  hav- 
ing a  waiting  list  of  about  fifteen.  He  is 
very  anxious  that  the  Oklahoma  school 
shall  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
all  the  other  institutions  for  the  blind. 

WISCONSIN 

Dr.  J.  F.   Brown,   Superintendent 

School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville 

"Dr.  J.  F.  Brown, 
who  has  been  prison 
physician  for  nearly 
seven  years,  was 
appointed  superin- 
tendent and  steward 
of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at 
Janesville,  to  suc- 
ceed Harvey  Clark. 
Dr.  Brown  gradu- 
ated as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  from 
an  Eastern  medical 
school.  In  1892  he 
completed  a  post-graduate  course  in  a  Chi- 


cago medical  school,  later  spending  a  year 
in  a  Milwaukee  medical  college.  Novem- 
ber, 1902,  he  was  appointed  physician  at 
the  prison,  a  position  he  has  filled  with 
honor  to  himself  and  appreciated  benefit  to 
those  committed  to  his  helpful  care. 

"He  seems  to  possess,  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  the  elements  essential  to  making  a 
model  superintendent  of  the  institution  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned." 

(From  Waupun,  Wis.,  August  11,  1909.) 

OHIO 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor 

Department    for   the   Blind,    Cleveland    Public 

Schools 

Equal  opportunity 
for  blind  and  seeing 
children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  now 
being  offered  in  six 
cities  of  this  coun- 
try. In  two  of  these, 
Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land, blind  men, 
John  B.  Curtis  and 
Robert  B.  Irwin, 
have  been  chosen  as 
supervisors  of  the 
work. 

Blindness  as  a 
qualification  for  such  a  position  should  never 
have  undue  emphasis,  but  a  candidate  who 
is  blind  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  blindness, 
meets  the  necessary  qualifications  for  such 
a  position  should  receive  the  appointment. 

In  Cleveland  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  and  the  Board  of 
Education  jointly  engage  Mr.  Irwin  to  have 
charge  of  the  Broom  Shop  for  Blind  Men 
and  the  Home  Teaching  work,  and  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

Having  worked  his  way  through  his  State 
(Washington)  University,  and  won  a  schol- 
arship from  the  University  Club  of  Seattle 
for  three  years  at  Harvard,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  A.M.,  Mr.  Irwin  has  shown  the 
quality  of  his  perseverance. 

Mr.  Irwin  is  still  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  youngest 
man  in  so  responsible  a  position. 

He  has  had  excellent  training,  and  we 
wish  him  every  success. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mary  Fitch  Hume,  Supervisor 

Department     for     the     Blind,     Racine     Public 
Schools 

All  those  interested 
in  work  for  the 
blind  follow  with 
the  closest  attention 
the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  the 
co-education  of 
blind  and  seeing 
children.  The  ex- 
periments which  are 
being  tried  in  the 
public  schools  are 
all  in  large  cities, 
with  the  exception 
of  Racine,  which 
has  a  population  of  32,000.  Many  feel  that 
blind  children  in  large  cities  might  make 
good  use  of  the  instruction  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  regular  schools,  but  that  this 
plan  will  have  to  be  limited  to  large  centers 
of  population.  Racine  has  about  as  small  a 
group  of  blind  children  as  would  seem  to 
warrant  a  special  instructor.  For  this 
reason  Miss  Hume  may  be  considered  as 
conducting  an  experiment  of  the  greatest 
possible  value,  not  only  to  Wisconsin,  but 
to  the  country. 

Miss  Hume  was  born  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  received  her  early  education  at  the 
Warsaw  High  School,  Teachers'  Training 
Class  at  Warsaw,  and  at  the  Buffalo  State 
Normal  School.  She  has  also  taken  exten- 
sion courses  in  connection  with  Froebel 
Normal  College  and  Columbia.  After 
teaching  three  years  in  public  schools,  she 
became  one  of  the  "staff  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Miss 
Hume  has  thus  received  excellent  training 
for  the  work  which  she  now  has  in  hand. 
The  Day  School  for  the  Blind  was  opened 
in  Racine  in  February,  1909,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  eight.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  ten  pupils  in  regular  attendance.  "They 
range  from  first  to  eighth  grade,  and  are 
well  up  with  the  work  of  their  grade. 
These  pupils  are  very  much  interested  in 
basketry,  clay  modeling,  sloyd,  beadwork, 
and  weaving.  They  have  a  piano,  which 
they  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent."  Mr.  Nel- 
son, superintendent  of  schools,  inaugurated 


the  movement  in  Racine.  He  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  experiment,  and  says :  "I 
wish  you  could  see  this  little  school  of  ten 
unfortunate  people  who  seem,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  fully  as  happy  as  any  other  group  of 
children  in  the  city.  The  progress  they 
make  is  certainly  remarkable.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  keep  pace  with  normal  children. 
They  are  here  taking  their  class  work  regu- 
larly with  normal  classes,  and  the  teacher 
of  the  blind  is  only  the  guide,  intimate  com- 
panion, and  sympathetic  helper  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  work  and  in  the  correction  of 
the  same." 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
R.  Cary  Montague,  Superintendent 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney 
Mr.  R.  C.  Montague 
may  be  counted  as 
another  of  the 
youngest  superin- 
tendents in  our 
schools  for  the 
blind.  He  was  born 
in  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton in  1877,  but  be- 
fore he  was  a  year 
old  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  In  that  and 
the  adjoining  town 
he  spent  most  of  his  life.  Owing  to  weak 
eyes  he  was  unable  to  attend  college,  but 
was  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  After  six  years  as 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  instruc- 
tor in  teachers'  institutes  he  studied  law 
in  the  West  Virginia  University  and  then 
practiced  for  three  years  previous  to  his 
appointment  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
blind.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Montague  mar- 
ried Miss  Margretta  McGuire,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  noted 
surgeon,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague brings  to  his  new  work  valuable 
experience  in  teaching  seeing  children, 
deep  interest  in  the  blind,  and  a  determi- 
nation "to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  the  West  Virginia  institution  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  schools  for  the, 
blind  in  this   country." 
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IOWA 

George  D.  Eaton,  Superintendent 

College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton 

Professor  Eaton, 
who  is  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  was 
born  and  reared  on 
a  farm  near  Shady 
Grove,  Buchanan 
County.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers'College  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Class  of  1899, 
and  has  taught  in 
the  public  schools 
of  the  state  ever 
since,  having  been 
principal  of  the  Reinbeck  and  Lacona 
Schools,  and  for  the  past  four  years  super- 
intendent of  the  public  school  system  of 
Afton.  Mr.  Eaton  promises  to  maintain 
"the  high  state  of  efficiency  the  school  has 
attained  under  the  supervision  of  the  late 
Thomas  F.  McCune  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Vance." 
He  will  be  ably  sustained  in  his  new  duties 
by  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Simpson  College  of  Music, 
at  Indianola. 


VIRGINIA 

William  C.  Ritter,  Superintendent 

State    School    for    Colored    Deaf    and    Blind, 
Newport  News 

Mr.  Ritter  first  appealed  to  the  legislature 
for  the  establishment  of  this  school  in  1896, 
and  although  without  apparent  results  con- 
tinued his  efforts  with  untiring  zeal  until 
1908,  when  the  state  granted  $20,000  for  a 
building  and  $5,000  for  one  year's  mainte- 
nance. The  school  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  with  ten  blind  and  nineteen  deaf 
children.  The  superintendent  has  on  file 
the  names  and  addresses  of  more  than  200 
blind  and  deaf  children  (colored)  of  Vir- 
ginia. Many  are  clamoring  for  admission, 
but  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  state  are 
not  sufficient  to  support  more  than  the 
present  enrollment. 

This  youngest  of  the  state  schools  has  a 
promising  future.     The  legislature  of  Vir- 


ginia has  just  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$43,500  for  two  years'  support  and  for 
improvements. 

Mr.  William  C.  Ritter,  the  energetic 
superintendent,  is  a  Virginian.  He  was 
born  in  1872,  educated  at  Staunton,  and 
followed  newspaper  work  for  twenty  years. 


NEBRASKA 

N.  C.  Abbott,  Superintendent 

School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City 

()f     all     the     super- 
intendents   recorded 
\  here,  none  seems  to 
j    have    had    a    more 
11^**.                           !    varied    career    than 
Air.  Abbott.     Tenth 
&  *  in      a      family      of 
eleven,    Mr.    Abbott 
was     born     in     Ne- 
braska        thirty-six 

m   -4si&B     years  ag0-    After 

VK<  7  passing  through  the 

Kg    /?  public  schools  of  his 

|j?PJ  /  J    native     town,     Fre- 

mont, he  went  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  there  took 
his  A.B.  degree  in  1896.  At  that  time  Mr. 
W.  A.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  asked  Mr.  Abbott  to 
join  his  corps  of  teachers,  and  he  became 
the  head  of  the  department  of  English  from 
1896  to  1898,  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  his  interest  in  the  blind.  His  work  was 
not  to  continue  with  them,  however,  for 
during  the  next  two  years  he  was  an  assist- 
ant in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  where, 
in  1900,  he  took  his  LL.B.  Then,  after  a 
year  as  principal  of  the  Humbolt  High 
School,  he  married  and  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  for  three  years  Mr.  Abbott 
remained  in  the  teaching  and  postal  service. 
In  1904,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Abbott's  health, 
after  visiting  Japan,  China,  and  Hawaii, 
they  returned  to  Nebraska.  Mr.  Abbott 
next  taught  in  the  Lincoln'  High  School, 
and  then  became  superintendent  of  the 
Tekamah  public  schools,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  took  charge  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  February,  1909.  Thus  another 
public  school  man,  of  varied  experience,  is 
added  to  the  roll  of  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Douglas  Keith,  Superintendent 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Berkeley 

Mr.  Douglas  Keith,  who  took  up  the 
reins  of  management  at  the  California 
Institution  in  October,  1909,  enters  the 
work  far  from  being  a  novice  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  him.  For  the  past 
twenty-one  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Wilkinson  at  the  famous  Western 
school,  with  its  million  dollar  plant. 

Mr.  Keith  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1863. 
He  was  educated  at  home  and  in  a  private 
school  in  England,  and  won  a  scholarship 
at  Oxford.  The  holders  of  this  scholar- 
ship were  expected  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry, but  as  Mr.  Keith's  ideas  changed  he 
left  before  taking  his  degree,  and  taught 
for  about  three  years  in  a  Devonshire 
preparatory  school.  In  1885  this  Scotch 
Englishman    migrated    to    California    and 


entered  commercial  life.  In  1888  he  ac- 
cepted a  clerical  position  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  As  time  passed,  this  gradually 
developed  into  that  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  in  July  last  year,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who  has 
given  the  best  yqars  of  his  life  to  the  cause, 
the  board  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Keith 
principal  of  the  institution. 

In  reply  to  one  of  our  questions  Mr.  Keith 
says,  "You  see  I  have  no  degree,  except 
from  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks."  All 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Keith  upon  their 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  Eastern  institu- 
tions last  fall  were  much  impressed  with 
the  keen  interest  they  showed  in  all 
branches  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf.  The  California  institution  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  one  who,  while  he  is  rich  in  prac- 
tical experience,  has  a  broad  vision  of  future 
possibilities. 


PRIMARY    NUMBER   THROUGH    CONSTRUCTIVE 

MEASURING 

By  ALICE  M.  LANE 
Teacher  at  the  Lower  School  of  the  Perkins  Institution 


The  so-called  Walter  Method  of  teach- 
ing number,  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  is  successfully  taught  in  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

This  method  is  the  outcome  of  careful 
experiments  in  the  teaching  of  number  in 
primary  grades.  In  a  Manual  for  Teach- 
ers, published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Miss  Bigelow,  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
explanation  of  how  the  system  is  taught. 
She  says  in  the  introduction: 

.  .  .  "This  plan  of  work  is  commended  to 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  teachers  in 
primary  grades  as  one  likely  to  give  the 
children  a  clear  and  usable  knowledge  of 
numbers,  greater  ability  for  individual 
thinking  and  independent  action,  an  in- 
creased power  of  expression,  and  a  decided 
gain  in  interest  in  the  subject,  all  of 
which    should    make    the    later    work    in 


arithmetic    advance    more    rapidly    and   be 
less  mechanical." 

The  material  required  for  teaching  by 
this  method  is  quite  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive ;  with  a  cutting  machine  the  teacher 
can  prepare  material  as  needed,  and  always 
have  a  fresh  supply  for  class  use.  For 
Linear  Measure  are  used  sticks,  splints,  or 
strips  of  cardboard,  one-half  an  inch  wide 
and  of  the  different  lengths,  from  one  to 
twelve  inches;  and  for  Surface  Measure, 
tablets : 

1"  x  1"  to  12"  x  1" 
2"  x  1"  to  12"  x  2" 
3"  x  1"  to  12"  x  3" 
etc.  to  12"  x  12" 

These   are  cut   from  cardboard  or   Manila 
paper,  and  should  be  accurate. 

Each  child  should  have  a  foot  rule,  while 
several  yardsticks  are  necessary  for  a  class. 
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For  Solid  Measure  a  good  supply  of  one- 
inch  cubes  is  needed;  also  solids: 

I"  x   i"  x   I"  to  36"  X  1"  X   i" 

2"    X    2"    X    i" 

2"    X    2"    X    2"    tO       4"    X    2"    X    2" 

as  well  as  three,  four,  and  five-inch  cubes. 
The  solids  may  be  ordered  from  the  J.  L. 
Hammett  Company,  250  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston. 

So  much  knowledge  comes  to  blind  chil- 
dren through  the  sense  of  touch  that,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a  clear  perception 
of  a  subject,  there  must  be  material  for 
them  to  handle.  In  the  Walter  Method  the 
measures,  tablets,  and  solids  provide  the 
required  material,  the  working  together  of 
hand  and  brain  is  demanded,  and  even  the 
most  backward  pupils  make  intelligent 
discoveries. 

The  children  begin  by  handling  measures 
from  one  to  twelve  inches  long,  inclusive. 
Measuring  and  comparing  until  familiar 
with  length,  they  then  estimate  the  size  of 
things  about  the  room,  always  verifying 
by  the  measures  and  telling  what  has  been 
found.  When  fairly  proficient  in  this  work, 
width  is  taught  by  using  tablets  from  one 
to  twelve  inches  square.  With  these,  little 
problems  in  length,  width,  surface,  and 
distance  around  tablets  are  given,  similar 
surfaces  in  the  room  are  found  and  com- 
pared with  the  model.  Using  the  solids, 
height  and  cubic  contents  are  taught.  The 
terms  square  and  cubic  inch  and  perimeter 
are    used;    the    cubic    contents    of    boxes, 


desks,  and  drawers,  and  even  rooms  are 
suggested  by  very  small  children. 

The  children  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  without  naming  the  process,  learning 
the  tables  of  multiplication  and  division 
while  constructing  solids  or  surfaces,  count- 
ing by  2's,  3's,  or  7's,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  rows  of  cubes  or  tablets  required  to 
build  them. 

During  the  second  and  third  years  a 
great  deal  of  abstract  work  is  given. 

This  method  is  one  of  great  possibilities 
and  is  always  interesting  to  the  child,  who 
is  delighted  to  find  his  number  work  so 
closely  related  to  his  daily  life.  A  little 
girl  of  seven  came  into  class  one  day  and 
told  the  length,  width,  and  height  of  the 
cubes  and  bricks  with  which  she  had  been 
playing.  On  measuring  them  her  state- 
ment was  found  to  be  correct.  Another 
girl  who  held  a  three-inch  measure  in  her 
hand,  when  asked  to  find  something  just 
as  long,  measured  her  fingers,  and,  while 
she  was  doing  so,  said,  "No,  that  is  too 
short,"  and,  "No,  that  is  too  long." 

All  children  have  some  knowledge  of 
number  intuitively.  By  using  the  Walter 
Method  during  the  first  three  years  of 
school  life,  imaging,  comparing,  construct- 
ing, they  are  trained  to  think,  and  a  good 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  more  advanced 
work  in  mathematics.  A  logical  and  con- 
cise order  of  statement  in  good  English 
must  be  insisted  upon  at  all  times.  In  this 
way  each  child  "learns  to  know  by  doing 
and  to  do  by  knowing." 


"The  blind  man  .  .  .  should  take  on  all  civil  rights  and  offer  to  perform  all 
civil  duties  which  do  not  absolutely  require  eyesight.  He  should  seek  to  fill 
places  on  voluntary  committees  for  benevolent  purposes,  attend  caucuses  and 
political  meetings,  and  discuss  political  questions  and  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  office  from  that  of  hog  reeve  to  that  of  governor.  In  short,  forgetting 
that  he  is  blind,  he  should  associate  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  labor  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  virtuous  of  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal." — 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 


"To  do  great  things  in  spite  of  difficulties — that  is  a  very  bugle  call  to  many 
men.  There  comes  a  desperation  which  is  inspiration.  To  hear  all  men  saying, 
'You  can  do  everything' — there  is  great  strength  in  that.  To  hear  men  say- 
ing, 'You  can  do  nothing' — in  that,  too,  there  is  strength.  Have  you  read  the 
delightful  biography  of  Henry  Fawcett,  the  English  statesman,  who,  in  total 
blindness,  fought  his  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  became  a  power  in  the 
realm?  It  has  been  the  hopelessness  of  their  lot  that  has  made  the  noble  lives 
of  many  of  the  noblest  men  the  world  has  seen." — Phillips  Brooks. 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   WORKERS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

(Continuation  of  Report) 


INVENTORY   OF    WORK  FOR  THE   BLIND    IN   AMERICA 


[A  *  after  the  contributor's  name  indicates  that  the  writer  was  not  present.] 
See  the  Editor's  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  inventory.     Where  libraries  are  mentioned  it  means 
that  there  is  a  collection  of  books  for  the  blind.     Sometimes  the  number  of  books  available  is  quite  small. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  South  Boston 

Incorporated  in  1829. 

Receives  pupils  from  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  also  a  few  private  pay  pupils. 

Supported  by  (1)  endowment;  (2)  state 
appropriation;   (3)   subscriptions. 

Present  number  of  pupils,  283,  thus 
divided:  lower  school  at  Jamaica  Plain 
(cottage  system),  121;  upper  school  at 
South  Boston  (part  congregate  and  part 
cottage  system),  162. 

MASSACHUSETTS     COMMISSION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  Boston 

An  unpaid  board.  First  appointed  in 
1906.     (Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I, 

P-S-) 

Annual  appropriation,  $40,000. 

Provides  a  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Industrial  Aid. 

Assists  blind  persons  in  marketing  their 
products. 

Provides  workshops  and  industrial  train- 
ing. 

In  general,  aims  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind. 

During  1909  the  Commission  was  of 
active  service  to  380  blind  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  helped  .  substantially  in 
several  ways,  not  counting  the  404  to  whom 
attention  was  given,  but  a  solution  of  whose 
problems  was  not  reached,  or  who,  on  ac- 
count of  death,  removal,  or  incapacity,  were 
beyond  help.  Many  of  the  following  were 
helped  in  more  than  one  way. 

Training  was  given  or  expenses  provided 
during  training  to  40 ;  regular  employment 
given  to  or  secured  for  81 ;  temporary  work 
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given  to  or  secured  for  22 ;  home  industry 
was  fostered  by  equipment,  supervision,  use 
of  canvasser  and  salesroom,  etc.,  for  123; 
information  and  advice  of  more  than  a 
passing  nature  about  occupations,  boarding 
places,  etc.,  has  been  given  to  58;  reported 
to  other  agencies  for  the  blind,  (96),  gen- 
eral agencies,  (19) — 115;  recreations,  sym- 
phony and  other  concert  tickets,  outings, 
vacations,  etc.,  have  been  given  by  others 
through  the  Commission  to  129. 

During  1909,  blind  men  and  women 
through  the  various  departments  of  the 
Commission  received  $19,500.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  blind  placed  in  outside  factory 
positions  for  the  year  amounted  to  more 
than  $2,500.  This  makes  a  total  of  $22,000 
earned  by  the  blind  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission. 

SEVEN  WORKSHOPS  (all  workers  non- 
resident) 

Perkins  Institution  Workshop 

1.  South  Boston.  Opened  in  1837.  20 
workers.  Wages  to  the  blind  in  1909, 
$8,040.24.    Mattress,  pillow,  and  chair  work. 

Massachusetts    Commission    Chain    of 
Shops 

2.  Cambridge  Shop  for  Men.  30  work- 
ers. Rug  weaving,  "Wundermop"  and 
broom  making,  and  chair  work. 

3.  Cambridge  Shop  for  Women.  13 
workers.     Art  fabric  weaving. 

Shops  Nos.  2  and  3  opened  by  Massachu- 
setts Association  July,  1904,  assumed  by 
Commission  September,   1906. 

4.  Pittsfield.  12  workers.  Mattress  and 
chair  work. 

Opened  by  Berkshire  Branch  of  Massachu- 
setts Association  in  1905,  assumed  by  Com- 
mission in  1906. 
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5.  Lowell.  9  workers.  Chair  and  mat- 
tress work.     Opened  June,  1908. 

6.  Worcester.  4  workers.  Chair  and 
mattress  work.     Opened  April,  1905. 

7.  Fall  River.  5  workers.  Chair  and 
mattress  work.     Opened  September,  1909. 

For  earnings  of  blind  workers  see  last 
paragraph   under   "Mass.   Commission." 

A    SALESROOM    for    Massachusetts    In- 
dustries for  the  Blind 

The  Perkins  Institution  opened  a  store, 
in  1852,  at  20  Bromfield  Street;  in  1876  it 
was  moved  to  Avon  Place,  and  in  1898  to 
its  present  location,  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

The  Commission  opened  a  salesroom  De- 
cember, 1906,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  store.  These  two  sales- 
rooms were  consolidated  December,  1909. 

HOME  TEACHING 

State  home  teaching.  Established  1900. 
State  appropriation,  $5,000  yearly.  Under 
direction  of  Perkins  Institution.  (Cf.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  153.) 

Four  blind  teachers  visit  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes  and  give  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  writing  raised  types  and  in  manual 
processes.  Number  of  persons  reached, 
1900-08,  735. 

BOSTON    NURSERY   FOR   BLIND 
BABIES,  Boston 

Incorporated  July,  1901.  (Cf.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  33.) 

Supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

Provides  for  needy  blind  children  under 
five  years  of  age.     25  beds. 

MEMORIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Worcester 

Incorporated  1905. 

Supported  principally  by  subscriptions. 
(Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  36.) 

Aims  to  provide  homes  for  the  homeless 
blind  and  to  promote  their  general  welfare. 
At  present  provides  for  a  family  of  fifteen 
blind  women,  and  boards  two  in  a  private 
family  outside.  Occupations :  housework, 
chair  caning,  basketry,  knitting,  etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS    ASSOCIATION 
FOR  PROMOTING  THE  INTEREST 
OF  THE  BLIND,  Boston 

Incorporated  in  1903. 

Initiates  and  promotes  practical  move- 
ments for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

1.  Secured  the  appointment  of  a  tempo- 
rary State  Commission  in  1903,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  permanent  Commission  in  1906. 
(Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.) 

2.  Established  an  Experiment  Station 
for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind,  1904. 
(Cf.  Commission's  "Chain  of  Shops,"  also 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.) 

3.  Initiated  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness : 

(a)  Recommended  and  fostered  bill  plac- 
ing ophthalmia  neonatorum  among  the  con- 
tagious diseases  reportable  to  the  Board  of 
Health  in  1905.  (For  the  law  cf.  end  of 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.) 

(b)  Employed  an  agent  to  study  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  etc.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  1905. 

(c)  Cooperates  with  State  Commission 
in  movement  for  prevention  of  blindness. 

4.  Publishes  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

LIBRARIES 

Boston  (South),  Perkins  Institution  Li- 
brary. Volumes,  16,872;  titles,  1,272. 
Circulation  in  1909,  inside,  2,805  \  out_ 
side,  4,507.  (Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.  I,  p.  132.)  Howe  Memorial  Press 
(endowed).  1908-09,  331,538  pages 
embossed. 

Books  are  available  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  libraries  of  the  following  cities : 
Boston,  Brockton,  Brookline,  Fitch- 
burg,  Lynn  (Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.  I,  p.  142),  New  Bedford,  Somer- 
ville,  and  Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Lansing 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  superintendent.  For- 
merly (1854-80)  maintained  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  at  Flint,  Mich.  Had  during 
its    last    fiscal    year    an   enrollment    of    131 
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pupils,  and  receives  an  annual  current  ex- 
pense appropriation  from  the  state  treasury 
of  $40,000. 

EMPLOYMENT     INSTITUTION     FOR 
THE  BLIND,  Saginaw 

Established  and  governed  under  the  laws 
of  1903.  Samuel  S.  Judd,  superintendent. 
Was  opened  for  industrial  apprentices  and 
wage-workers  November,  1904  (see  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  April,  1908,  p.  16),  and  is 
maintained  by  the  taxpayers  of  Michigan 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $25,000.  During 
the  year  1909  it  cared  for  a  total  of  99 
industrial  workers  and  resident  learners; 
and,  notwithstanding  various  unusual  handi- 
caps— the  exceptionally  high  price  of  its 
chief  raw  material,  the  unprecedented  con- 
dition of  the  state  treasury,  etc. — its  factory 
produced,  during  the  year,  marketable  wares 
for  which  the  following  sums  were  re- 
ceived: brooms  and  whisks,  $12,194.62; 
rugs  and  carpets,  $411.24;  feather  dusters, 
$1,648.37  (discontinued  about  the  middle  of 
the  year)  ;  chair  caning,  $384.19  (inter- 
rupted, along  with  other  women's  work  and 
that  of  all  apprentices,  June  25  to  Novem- 
ber 15)  ;  hand-woven  articles,  reed  baskets, 
and  miscellaneous  wares,  $77.79  (made  dur- 
ing six  months).  During  the  year  wages 
were  paid  to  blind  persons  to  the  amount 
of  $7,381.62. 

The  duty  of  investigating,  experimentally 
or  otherwise,  the  practicability  of  various 
suggested  industries  and  pursuits  for  the 
blind  is  recognized.  The  manufacture  of 
feather  dusters  was  found  to  require  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  sighted  labor, 
and,  like  the  willow  basket  work,  it  is  not 
well  suited  for  small  or  individual  enter- 
prises. And,  except  for  a  little  incidental 
manual  training,  the  cobbling  of  shoes  has 
been  likewise  discontinued  after  five  years' 
experimentation,  having  failed  to  yield  a 
single  successful  or  self-supporting  cobbler. 

The  right  of  broom  making  to  continue 
to  hold  the  leading  place  among  industrial 
enterprises  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
has  been  vindicated,  since  the  product  can 
be  so  marketed  as  to  recover  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  wages  paid  to  the 
blind  artisans  at  the  current  piece-price 
rates  of  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in 
outside  establishments,  and  it  enables  such 


wage-earners  to  repay  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  either  within  or  without  the 
institution,  as  they  may  elect. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  such  an 
institution  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become  approximately  self-supporting. 
Ample  funds  from  some  source,  public  or 
private,  must  be  forthcoming  to  provide  for 
competent  general  supervision,  buildings, 
repairs,  improvements,  experiments,  in- 
struction of  inmates  and  of  the  public, 
maintenance  of  industrial  and  other  learn- 
ers and  of  proficient  blind  artisans  during 
the  occasional  interruptions  of  their  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  wages. 

The  distinct  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution  originated  in  the 
discussion  of  a  paper  presented  by  Sec. 
A.  M.  Shotwell  at  the  second  biennial  con- 
ference of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's 
Welfare  Association,1  held  at  Lansing  in 
August,  1902,  when  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
member,  with  Mr.  Rufus  H.  Crane,  of  Sag- 
inaw, as  chairman,  to  lay  the  matter  in 
proper  form  before  the  legislature,  state 
officials,  and  the  public.  That  organization 
voted  in  1906  to  affiliate  itself  with  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  provisions  of  its  present 
constitution,  adopted  at  Saginaw  in  1905. 

In  seeking  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
ployment institution  in  1902-03,  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  Michigan  Asso- 
ciation did  not  make  the  mistake  of  holding 
out  to  the  legislature  and  the  press  of  the 
state  an  expectation  that  the  needed  insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  and  employment 
of  adult  blind  persons  would  ever  become 
self-supporting,  and  it  is  still  believed  that 
the  good  people  of  the  state  who  contribute 
their  taxes  for  this  purpose  feel  a  proper 
pride  in  thus  sharing  in  so  commendable 
an  undertaking. 

The  institution  is  controlled  by  a  board 
of  three  trustees,  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
terms  of  six  years,  expiring  one  at  each 
regular  session  of  the  legislature,  the  gov- 
ernor himself  being  made  ex  officio  a  mem- 

1Miss  Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  of  238  Clancy 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  is  its  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  Miss  B.  Eva  Austin,  of  the  Academy 
for  the  Blind  at  Macon,  Ga.,  is  its  recording 
secretary. 
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ber  of  the  board.  The  charter  provides 
that  one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  a  blind  person.  Its  secretary,  Mr. 
F.  Bruce  Smith,  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  now 
has  that  distinction,  having  been  appointed 
by  Gov.  F.-  M.  Warner  in  1909  to  succeed 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bateman,  who  had  similarly 
succeeded  Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton  in  the  spring 
of  1904,  when  the  latter  retired  from  the 
board  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
institution  during  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  its  buildings  and  the  inauguration  of  its 
authorized  policy. 

In  estimating  the  per  capita  cost  of  a 
small  industrial  institution  of  this  kind,  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  exclusively 
educational  or  charitable  institutions,  suit- 
able deductions  from  the  total  expenditures 
should  be  made  for  the  raw  materials  used 
and  recovered  wages,  including  cost  of 
board  repaid  by  wage-earners,  also  cost  of 
maintaining  the  circulating  library,  etc.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  readers  throughout 
the  state. 


LIBRARIES 

The  Michigan  Free  Lending  Library  for 
the  Blind,  at  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  A.  M.  Shot- 
well,  librarian,  maintained,  according  to 
statutory  requirement,  as  a  department  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  (adult)  Blind,  distributes  its  literature 
by  mail  (free  of  postage)  for  a  term  of 
thirty  days,  chiefly  to  present  and  former 
residents  of  Michigan,  and  to  a  few  other 
readers  who  have  kindly  contributed  useful 
reading  matter  to  the  library.  It  thus 
loaned  out  during  the  year  1909  a  total  of 
1,531  volumes,  divided  according  to  types 
as  follows:  in  American  Braille,  1,009;  in 
European  Braille  systems,  51 ;  in  New  York 
Point,  315;  and  in  the  Roman  line  letter, 
156.  Books  in  the  Moon  type  have  not 
been  in  demand.  The  readers  served  num- 
bered 117.  (See  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.  I,  p.  145.) 

Detroit,  Public  Library 

Grand  Rapids,  Public  Library 

MINNESOTA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Faribault 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  MEN, 

Faribault 

For  a  full  account  of  this  by  Supt.  J.  J. 
Dow  see  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p. 
7;  Vol,  II,  p.  46. 

LIBRARIES 

Minneapolis,  Public  Library 

MISSISSIPPI 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Jack- 
son 

MISSOURI 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  St.  Louis 

By  S.  M.  Green 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  bring  greetings 
and  best  wishes  from  Missouri  to  the  asso- 
ciation. Our  school  is  in  a  new  site,  oppo- 
site one  of  the  largest  parks  of  the  city — a 
most  grateful  change  from  its  former  loca- 
tion in  the  congested  factory  district — and 
we  feel  that  it  is  growing  in  its  new  atmos- 
phere. Although  our  building  is  incom- 
plete, we  are  taking  care  of  as  many  pupils 
now  as  in  the  old  building.  Just  a  few  days 
ago  the  governor  consented  to  the  purchase 
of  two  additional  acres,  which  we  need  for 
athletic  grounds.  I  just  began  to  realize 
how  dear  my  native  soil  is  to  me  when  we 
had  to  pay  $20,000  for  those  two  acres. 

We  have  had  a  law,  since  1895,  which  is 
intended  to  prevent  infantile  blindness.  Its 
passage  in  the  legislature  was  secured  by 
Dr.  M.  H.  Post,  the  oculist  of  the  school, 
who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  work. 

We  have  no  regular  workshop  in  the 
school,  but  have  taken  at  various  times,  by 
grace  of  the  board,  men  who  have  lost  their 
sight  after  maturity,  and  taught  them  a 
trade. 

We  have  no  special  fund,  except  a  small 
one  started  in  the  school,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  furnishing  out- 
fits for  the  graduates.  Contributions  have 
been  made  by  friends  and  pupils  of  the 
school,  the  Sunday  school  contributing 
yearly. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  what  you 
can  tell  me  about  the  occupations  for  the 
blind.     We  have  been  experimenting  some, 
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this  year,  in  beaten  brass  and  copper  work, 
and  I  have  some  samples  of  our  work  on 
exhibition  for  your  inspection.  We  ar^- 
interested  in  home  teaching-.  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  taught  a  number  of 
adults  to  read  and  furnished  them  books. 
This  spring  we  graduated  a  class  of  seven, 
and  have  sent  out  four  very  competent 
piano  tuners.  We  expect  to  grow  in  Mis- 
souri, and  the  cooperation  of  sighted  people 
will  aid  in  placing  the  blind  where  they  can 
be  of  credit  to  themselves  and  an  honor  to 
the  community. 

BLIND  GIRLS'  HOME,  St.  Louis 

The  Blind  Girls'  Home  was  organized 
in  1867  for  the  support  of  indigent  blind 
women  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  In  1874 
the  St.  Louis  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion took  over  the  management  of  this  home. 
In  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  asso- 
ciation appears  the  following:  "It  has. been 
a  matter  of  heartfelt  rejoicing  that  in  a 
fine  location,  5235  Page  Avenue,  a  beauti- 
ful, up-to-date,  fireproof  building  with  fifty 
rooms  is  in  process  of  erection  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind  girls.  They  hope  to  obtain 
possession  this  spring  or  early  summer 
(1909).  This  is  the  greatest  piece  of  good 
fortune  we  have  to  record.  At  present 
there  are  thirty-two  blind  women  in  the 
home." 

SCOTOIC    AID    SOCIETY 

Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  pp.  47, 
123. 

LIBRARIES 

Kansas  City,  Public  Library 
St.  Joseph,  Public  Library 
St.  Louis,  Public  Library 

MONTANA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND,  Boulder 

NEBRASKA 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND,   Nebraska 
City 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTIXG 
THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  BLIND, 
Lincoln 

"CHRISTIAN  RECORD,"  College  View 

Published  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
in  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille. 
Price,  $2  a  year.  Distributed  free  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

NEW    JERSEY 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Created  by  act  of  legislature,  April,  1909. 
Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  118. 

FIELD  WORK  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

By  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind 

During  the  past  three  years  the  blind 
themselves  have  agitated  their  cause  in 
New  Jersey.  An  association  was  attempted, 
but  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  no 
definite   results  were   accomplished. 

During  the  spring  of  1908  Governor 
Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  five  members  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  blind  throughout  the  state. 
The  assembly  was  supposed  to  appropriate 
$1,000  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  somehow 
the  amount  never  materialized.  The  lack 
of  means  delayed  the  work  and  made  it 
difficult  for  the  commission  to  know  just 
how  to  proceed. 

During  the  summer  the  commission  tried 
to  secure  the  addresses  of  the  blind  from 
various  sources,  libraries,  schools,  and 
police  departments.  There  were  thus 
obtained  about  400  names,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  number  given  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1900.  Although  the  list 
was  helpful,  it  was  inadequate,  since  it 
did  not  include  many  of  those  who  lived 
in  rural  districts,  almshouses,  and  private 
homes  for  the  aged. 

Probably  no  investigation  by  personal 
visits  would  have  been  made  had  it  not 
been  for  the  enthusiasm  and  individual 
efforts  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Osborne,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission.  In  the  fall  he 
wrote    to    the    governor    and    obtained    the 
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privilege  of  using-  a  limited  amount  of  the 
emergency  fund. 

On  October  27,  1908,  the  field  officer 
from  Overbrook  was  engaged  to  make  the 
investigation.  The  appointment  expired  on 
December  23.  During  that  time  480  per- 
sons were  visited  and  nine  counties  investi- 
gated, practically  three-sevenths  of  the 
state. 

The  commission  submitted  its  report  to 
the  governor  on  December  15,  and  was 
then  dissolved.  But  through  the  broad- 
minded  policy  of  Overbrook  the  work  was 
taken  up  from  this  date  and  continued  until 
its  completion.  This,  however,  could  not 
have  been  attained  had  it  not  been  for  the 
liberal  suggestions  and  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Burritt,  together  with  the 
benevolent  and  cordial  support  of  the 
board  of  managers,  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  encourage  and  assist  any  worthy 
cause  the  school  may  undertake. 

The  investigation  was  completed  in 
March,  1909,  after  a  period  of  about  four 
and  a  half  months.  The  total  number  of 
cases  recorded  was  751. 

In  April  the  governor  submitted  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  to  the  assembly 
with  a  favorable  message,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  the  passage  of  the  New  Jersey 
law  "to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind."1 

As  yet  New  Jersey  has  no  school  for  the 
blind.  About  forty  of  her  children  are 
now  being  educated  at  the  New  York  and 
Overbrook  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  There  are  about  twenty-five  children 
who  are  not  in  school  either  through  lack 
of  accommodations  or  inadequate  appro- 
priation. It  is  time  for  Nczu  Jersey  to 
have  a  school  of  her  own.  She  could 
furnish  at  least  seventy-five  pupils  for 
such  a  school. 

The  establishment  of  workshops,  employ- 
ment bureaus,  and  home  teaching  would 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  state. 

There  are  about  100  able-bodied  men  in 
the  state  who  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  these  workshops.  Practical  and  sys- 
tematic home  teaching  should  be  instituted 
in  the  state.  It  would  afford  consolation 
and  inspiration  to  many  of  those  who  are 

'Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  118. 


left  in  physical  and  mental  darkness,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  meditate  on  their  misery. 

There  are  but  two  libraries  in  the  state 
that  furnish  embossed  reading  matter,  and 
they  have  but  few  books.  These  libraries 
have  a  small  number  of  readers,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  publicity  and  want  of  instruc- 
tion. Such  would  not  be  the  condition  were 
home  teaching  in  existence. 

With  few  exceptions  the  field  officer's 
visits  were  attended  with  cordiality  and 
appreciation.  The  blind  seemed  eager  and 
willing  to  learn  of  any  means  to  improve 
their  condition.  The  people,  too,  through- 
out the  state  manifested  considerable  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  the  cause. 

To  help  and  stimulate  men  to  elevate 
themselves  by  their  own  free  and  individual 
action  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
ways  of  securing  practical  and  permanent 
happiness  to  mankind.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all 
genuine  growth  in  the  individual. 

Data  Regarding  712  Blind  Persons  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Tabulated 
June,  1909. 

AGE 

Under  5  years 5 

5  to   19 84 

20  to  59 366 

60  or  over 254 

Not  stated 3 

Total   712 

SEX 

.  Male    435 

Female    277 

Total   712 

SOURCES    OF    SUPPORT 

Family     296 

Income    58 

Pension     33 

Partly  by  occupation 88 

Occupation     107 

Public  institution 53 

Private   institution   or   charity  ....  77 

Total   712 

TACTILE    PRINT    USED 

American  Braille    75 

English  Braille   4 

Line     9 

Moon     26 

New  York  point 112 

No    type   486 

Total   712 
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EDUCATION 

Common   school    304 

School   for  the  blind 181 

High  school,  college,  etc 30 

None    149 

No   data    48 

Total   , 712 

HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Bayonne 

The  home  was  founded  in  1900,  incor- 
porated in  1901.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  fifteen  inmates.  The  principal  occu- 
pations are  chair  caning,  sewing,  knitting, 
etc. 

ST.    JOSEPH'S    HOME    FOR   THE 
BLIND,  Jersey  City 

The  home  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1890 
in  a  private  residence  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
St.  Joseph  of  Peace.  The  main  building 
was  completed  in  1899  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 
Since  that  time  three  additions  have  been 
made.  In  1905  a  house  was  purchased 
adjoining  the  main  building,  to  be  used  as 
a  dwelling  for  men,  who  were  then  for  the 
first  time  admitted.  In  1908  a  much  larger 
house  was  added  and  occupied  exclusively 
as  a  home  for  the  men,  their  former  dwell- 
ing being  converted  into  workshops.  In 
1909  a  third  house  was  purchased,  to  be 
used  as  a  school  department  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  institution  is  owned  by  the 
Sisters,  and  is  a  monument  to  their  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Applicants  without  a  home  and  having 
no  one  to  care  for  them  were  admitted  to 
the  institution  from  any  state,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most,  the  older  ones  particu- 
larly, will  remain  for  life.  The  state  makes 
no  appropriation  for  the  institution,  which 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Since  the  home  was  opened  about  300 
inmates  have  been  admitted.  As  many  of 
them  enter  the  institution  at  an  advanced 
age,  many  have  died.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  eighty-six  inmates :  eighteen  men, 
fifty-two  women,  and  sixteen  children.  The 
men  are  occupied  in  mattress,  broom,  and 
chair  work  and  hammock  making.  Recently 
a  loom  has  been  installed.  The  men  re- 
ceive a  percentage  of  their  earnings.  The 
younger  women  are  instructed  in  sewing, 
both  hand  and  machine,  knitting,  and  cro- 


cheting. They  also  make  hammocks  and 
prepare  the  covers  of  the  mattresses  for 
that  department. 

In  the  school  department  the  regular 
branches  are  taught,  including  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music. 

LIBRARIES 

Jersey  City,  Public  Library 
Newark,  Public  Library 
Newton,   Dennis  Library 

NEW    MEXICO 

INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND,    Ala- 
mogordo 

NEW    YORK 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  New  York  City 

By  Everett   B.   Tewksbury,    Principal* 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  1831.  It  is  a  private  cor- 
poration, and  devotes  the  use  of  its  prop- 
erty and  the  income  of  its  funds  to  the 
education  of  the  blind  of  suitable  age  and 
capacity. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  based  on  the 
Syllabus  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  includes 
kindergarten,  regular  primary  and  second- 
ary subjects,"  manual  training,  physical 
culture,  and  music.  In  music  the  pupils 
are  taught  piano,  organ,  and  theoretical 
subjects.  In  all  subjects  pupils  take  ex- 
aminations given  by  the  Regents.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  more  than  ample 
enough  for  preparation  for  college  en- 
trance, and  credentials  received  from  the 
Regents  admit  them  without  further  exami- 
nation. Of  our  former  pupils  there  are  at 
present  five  in  college,  one  in  the  Musical 
Art  School  in  New  York,  and  one  in  a 
theological  school. 

This  school  is  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  education  for  the  blind  in  this  country, 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  William  B.  Wait, 
who  was  for  forty-two  years  principal  of 
the  school  and  is  now  emeritus  principal, 
invented  the  point  print  system  known  as 
New  York  Point,  ar.d  the  machines  called 
the  kleidograph  and  stereograph,  used  in 
embossing  paper  and  brass  plates  in  that 
system. 
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The  income  of  the  Library  Fund  is  for 
general  library  purposes  and  for  the  pro- 
duction in  points  of  text-books  and  music 
of  permanent  value.  The  plates  are  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care,  under  the 
supervision  of  experts. 

BLIND  PUPILS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  instruction  of  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  was  begun 
in  September,  1909.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
half  year  there  were  five  centers,  with  an 
average  of  ten  pupils  in  each  group.  The 
work  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Gertrude  E. 
Bingham. 

Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  67; 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  25,  64,  150. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PENSION 

Extract  from  Nezv  York  City  Charter  of 
June,  1900. 

"Section  676.  The  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  insert 
in  their  annual  estimate  of  expenditures 
an  item  of  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  adult  blind  not  to  exceed  in  all  $75,000. 
Under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  the 
board  may  deem  necessary,  each  commis- 
sioner shall  distribute  the  sum  so  appro- 
priated each  year  and  assigned  for  use  in 
his  jurisdiction,  in  uniform  sums  not  to 
exceed  $100  to  any  one  person,  to  such 
adult  blind  persons  not  inmates  of  any  of 
the  public  or  private  institutions  in  the  city 
of  New  York  who  shall  be  in  need  of  re- 
lief, and  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  been  residents  of 
said  city  continuously  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  application  for  such 
relief." 

CITY  HOME,  Blackwell's  Island 

STATE    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND, 
Batavia 

By  Supt.  Charles  A.  Hamilton* 

The  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  this  school  was  passed  by  the  state 
legislature  in  1865.  The  school  was  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1868.  Dr.  Asa  B.  Lord 
was  the  first  superintendent,  coming  to 
Batavia  from  the  Columbus  school.  Dur- 
ing the   past   forty-one  years    1,155   pupils 


have  been  entered  here.  Formerly  many 
adults  attended,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  only  pupils  of  school  age,  namely, 
from  five  to  twenty-one,  have  been  ad- 
mitted, with  rare  exceptions. 

In  the  literary  department  the  school 
follows  quite  closely  the  public  school 
course  authorized  by  the  State  Education 
Department,  and  as  the  basis  of  gradua- 
tion the  school  requires  the  regents  aca- 
demic diploma  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  course  in  the 
music  department  is  also  modeled  after 
the  course  outlined  by  the  State  Education 
Department,  and  covers  at  least  six  years. 

The  regular  course  in  manual  training 
is  provided  for  all  pupils  between  kinder- 
garten and  the  academic  grades.  This 
course  leads  naturally  to  the  trades  of 
broom  and  mattress  making  and  caning 
for  the  boys,  sewing,  knitting,  raffia  work, 
etc.,  for  the  girls.  A  small  beginning  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  in  basketry. 

The  school  employs  a  competent  physical 
instructor,  and  a  daily  period  of  systematic 
work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  every 
pupil,  also  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
A  business  course  has  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  including  knowl- 
edge of  and  ability  to  make  common 
business  forms,  elementary  bookkeeping, 
business  correspondence,  and  simple  laws 
of  trade.  The  boys  receive  considerable 
practical  training  in  business  through  the 
sale  of  brooms  and  in  soliciting  work  in 
the  caning  and  mattress  departments. 

Practically  all  the  pupils  of  the  school 
take  typewriting  some  time  during  their 
course,  and  ten  pupils  have  been  taught 
shorthand  through  the  use  of  the  Stainsby- 
Wayne  shorthand  machine. 

From  1901  to  date,  thirty-nine  pupils 
have  been  graduated  from  the  different 
courses  offered  by  the  school.  Four  of 
these  are  in  colleges  or  law  schools.  Two 
have  been  doing  post-graduate  work  in 
school  during  the  past  year.  One  will  enter 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  at 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  this  fall.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  with  three  or  four  exceptions  all 
graduates  are  either  making  good  in  the 
further  pursuit  of  their  education  or  are 
earning  a  comfortable  living,  some  of  them 
considerably  more.  More  of  the  boys  are 
following  piano  tuning  than  any  other  one 
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trade,  and  the  girls  are  teaching,  working 
in  offices,  etc. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

New  York  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  state  to  appropriate  public  funds 
to  be  used  in  aiding  blind  students  attend- 
ing universities.  The  law,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  annually,  went  into  effect 
July,  1907.  The  bill  was  formulated  and 
enacted  through  the  disinterested  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a  blind  man,  Dr.  Newel 
Perry.  (Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II, 
P-  47-) 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME   FOR  THE 
BLIND,  Brooklyn 

By  Supt.  Eben  P.  Morford 

Founded  in  1893.  The  property,  in  a  lot 
120  feet  square,  consists  of  a  salesroom, 
fronting  on  Gates  Avenue,  a  factory,  board- 
ing house,  and  storehouse.  There  is  no 
mortgage  on  the  property,  which  is  valued 
at  $50,000,  and  no  taxes  are  paid;  thus  the 
item  of  rent  is  eliminated  from  the  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  boarding  house  de- 
partment accommodates  twenty-two  work- 
ers, who  pay  $2.75  a  week  for  their  board. 
Nineteen  of  the  workers  live  outside.  There 
was  an  average  of  forty-one  workmen  in 
the  manufacturing  department  during  1909. 
44,074  brooms  were  made  and  5,874  chairs 
re-seated.  The  shop  is  equipped  for  mattress 
work,  but  only  forty-three  mattresses  were 
made  last  year.  The  sales  amounted  to 
$17,636.09.  The  blind  received  in  wages 
$6,280.19.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the 
manufacturing  department  for  the  year — 
$1,319.10- — due  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
material  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  sales.  It 
cost  $2,932.96  last  year  to  run  the  boarding- 
house  above  the  amount  paid  by  the  work- 
men. Our  men  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  wish  to  live  in  or  outside 
the  boarding  house. 

ALBANY     ASSOCIATION     OF     THE 
BLIND,  Albany 

Organized  in  1908.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred members.  Thirty-four  are  known  as 
active  blind  members  and  the  remainder  as 


associate  sighted  members.  Meetings  are 
held  twice  a  month,  one  for  business  and 
one  for  social  entertainment.  The  object 
of  the  association  is  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  as  to  education,  employ- 
ment, and  recreation.  President,  F.  L. 
Frost,  47  Hudson  Street,  Albany. 

BUFFALO    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE 
BLIND,  Buffalo 

This  organization  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1907.  Immediate  interest  was 
taken  in  the  movement  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  and  the  association  prepared 
and  distributed  an  excellent  poster,  printed 
in  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Polish, 
entitled,  "Stop  Blindness."  (Frontispiece 
of  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  No.  2.) 

In  August,  1907,  a  workshop  was  opened. 
The  association  secured  as  their  manager 
Mr.  William  Sheehan,  who  received  his 
training  at  the  Batavia  School  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Sheehan  was  already  estab- 
lished in  a  successful  broom  business  of  his 
own,  so  that  when  he  opened  the  shop  for 
the  association  he  used  as  a  nucleus  his 
own  business,  and  enlarged  it  to  employ 
eight  blind  men.  In  February,  1909,  chair 
caning  was  begun  for  eight  women.  No 
home  or  boarding  house  is  connected  with 
the  shop.  Mr.  Sheehan  feels  that  if  due 
allowance  were  made  for  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  only  skilled  workmen  were 
employed,  he  could  run  the  broom  shop 
without  loss. 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  New  York  City 

Organized  1905;  incorporated  1906.  (Cf. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  pp.  47,  124.) 

Offices  and  Salesroom,  118  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street. 

Registration  Bureau.  Reports  of  9,800 
individuals  in  the  state  who  had  been  classi- 
fied as  blind.  Records  in  full  of  2,563  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Educational  Campaign.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures about  the  work  of  the  blind.  Distri- 
bution of  113,000  leaflets  about  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  For  Special  Commit- 
tee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  see 
reprint  at  end  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.   Ill,   No.  4.     Fifty  blind  children  re- 
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ceiving  no  education  were  reported  to  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Home  Teaching.     2,949  visits  made. 

Workshop.  Chairs  caned,  3,321 ;  brooms 
made,  45,126.    Total  employed  during  year, 

36. 

Classes.  For  30  women  in  usual  indus- 
tries, also  cooking  and  dancing.  For  12 
men  in  typewriting  and  business  methods. 

Ticket  Bureau.  9,279  tickets  distributed 
since  bureau  was  started  in  1903. 

Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club.  21  meet- 
ings held,  205  men  reached. 

Woman's  Club.  22  meetings  held,  180 
women  reached. 

Social  Service  Committee.  397  individ- 
uals have  been  seen  and  helped  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  including  gifts  of  clothing  or  arti- 
cles sold  at  low  price,  services  of  oculists, 
physician,  dentist,  and  (for  four)  hospitals, 
admission  ( for  twelve)  to  permanent  homes, 
employment,  equipment,  stock,  etc.,  vaca- 
tions, outings,  sociables,  food,  flowers,  etc. 

The  third  report  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, 66  pages,  fully  illustrated,  is  just 
out,  and  can  be  had  upon  application. 

NEW  YORK  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 

WOMEN 
Sub-committee  on  the  Blind 

By  Mrs.  Joshua  Piza,  Chairman 

The  New  York  section  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  about  two  years  ago  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  indigent  Jewish 
blind,  to  study  their  problems  and  to  give 
them  care  and  cheer. 

At  its  last  triennial  convention  this  work 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  being  recom- 
mended to  all  sixty-three  sections  of  the 
organization,  numbering  10,000  members  in 
fifty-five  cities,  in  twenty-six  states  and 
Canada. 

A  national  committee  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed, which  is  most  willing  and  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  all  the  existing  agencies 
caring  for  the  well-being  of  the  blind.  We 
hope,  in  time,  that  our  chain  of  well-estab- 
lished and  organized  groups  (which  we  call 
sections)  may  be  useful,  especially  in  com- 
munities which  have  not  yet  undertaken 
systematic  care  for  the  blind,  or  where  the 
measures  preventive  of  blindness  are  not 
fully  understood  or  enforced. 


The  plan  of  our  work  is  in  no  sense  in- 
stitutional ;  its  keynote  is  "personal  service" 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  blind.  In  New 
York,  where  the  work  started,  we  have  a 
large  corps  of  volunteer  and  paid  friendly 
visitors,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for 
one  or  more  cases,  attending  to  the  physical 
well-being,  supplying  through  the  proper 
sources  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  necessities, 
finding  work  for  those  who  need  work, 
occupations  for  some,  and  such  simple 
pleasures  as  may  be  possible  to  each. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  moral  influence 
of  having  a  friend  uplifts  the  entire  family 
of  the  blind.  A  blind  one  in  the  family  of 
the  poor  is  just  one  more  cause  for  depres- 
sion. Under  the  stimulating  thought  that 
some  one  cares,  that  there  is  a  friend  to 
turn  to,  life  seems  more  bearable.  Our 
visitors  have  remarked  on  this  altered  atti- 
tude of  the  blind  after  a  short  time. 

The  newspapers  are  read  to  the  old  folks, 
and  during  the  summer  little  excursions  are 
provided.  Once  a  month  the  committee 
arranges  a  concert  for  its  blind  friends, 
when  the  finest  talent  is  gladly  volunteered. 

We  have  found  it  helpful  to  loan  sums 
of  money  to  our  blind  workers,  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  undertake  contracts 
for  work,  and  we  have  started  some  in  new 
lines  of  activity ;  but  still  our  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  paying  trades  suitable  for 
blind  workers. 

This  spring  we  interviewed  the  superin- 
tendent of  our  public  schools  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  endeavor  to  have  the  Board 
of  Education  introduce  open-air  kinder- 
gartens for  young  blind  children  and  regu- 
lar school  for  older  blind  children  during 
the  summer  months,  with  playgrounds  for 
their  use.  We  are  still  hoping  this  may  be 
done. 

SUNSHINE    HOME    FOR    BLIND 

BABIES,1    Brooklyn 
By  Cynthia  Westover  Alden* 

The  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  was  estab- 
lished in  Brooklyn  in  1904.  We  average 
about  twenty-five  blind  children  in  the  home 
at  one  time.  The  number  is  limited  because 
the  Board  of  Health  thinks  our  home  not 
large  enough  to  provide  proper  care  for 
more   children.     There  are  over    100  blind 

1  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  34. 
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children  on  our  waiting  list  that  should  be 
cared  for.  We  have  not  hunted  for  blind 
children;  they  have  been  enrolled  at  head- 
quarters faster  than  we  could  care  for 
them. 

We  take  babies  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
eight  years  and  over.  City  children  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  if  bright  and  normal, 
are  cared  for  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Street 
school,  New  York  City.  To  that  school  we 
have  graduated  from  our  kindergarten  nine- 
teen children  since  our  organization. 

We  advocate  caring  for  the  young  blind 
on  the  cottage  system.  This  first  home  of 
ours,  we  think,  is  about  as  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  While  I  think  the  work  for  the  adult 
blind  a  most  meritorious  one,  I  still  insist 
that  we  should  give  our  first  efforts  to  the 
helpless  babies,  to  train  them  aright  from 
the  beginning. 

Our  institution,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is 
the  only  one  in  the  United  States  which 
combines  nursery,  home,  hospital,  and  kin- 
dergarten. We  have  a  trained  housemother, 
whose  main  work  is  to  make  the  little  ones 
feel  that  they  have  a  "really  and  truly" 
home.  She  wins  their  love  and  gives  love 
in  return.  In  the  hospital  department  we 
have  graduate  nurses.  In  the  nursery  there 
are  nurses  to  care  for  these  babies,  with  a 
trained  kindergartner  to  assist  them  in  the 
preliminary  work,  and  today  our  school  is  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  This  is 
the  first  time  anything  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  baby  blind.  We 
are  known  as  annex  to  the  public  school 
No.  127. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  report  that 
we  have  demonstrated  that  the  true  way 
to  care  for  blind  babies  is  to  have  the 
nursery,  home,  kindergarten,  and  hospital 
under  the  same  roof.  When  awake  these 
little  ones  are  never  left  by  themselves ;  a 
kindergartner  directs  them  in  their  play. 

Until  this  home  was  established  there 
was  no  place  in  Greater  New  York  for 
blind  babies  except  the  departments  for 
the  feeble-minded  on  "the  Island."  Every 
courtesy  possible  has  been  extended  the 
society  by  the  city  and  state  officials,  and 
now  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  property  is 
paid  for  and  every  crib  occupied  by  a 
blind  baby.  We  have  $10,000  in  the  bank 
as  a  reserve  fund.     From  the  mite  boxes 


and  the  city  money  there  is  an  income  of 
$6,000  a  year. 

No  more  babies,  especially  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  will  ever  again  be  sent  to 
the  departments  for  the  feeble-minded  be- 
cause of  "no  other  place  to  send  them." 

HOME    FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    THE 
DESTITUTE  BLIND,  New  York  City 

The  largest  private  home  for  the  blind 
within  the  state.  The  full  title  reads,  The 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
Blind  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Vicin- 
ity. The  home  was  founded  by  Rev. 
Eastburn  Benjamin  in  1868.  It  is  non- 
sectarian.  It  is  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  over  $400,000,  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  donations.  It  is  a  home  for 
both  men  and  women,  providing  for  about 
fifty  of  each  sex.  "What  industries  are 
pursued  are  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inmates,  and  contribute  nothing  toward  the 
support  of  the  home." 

CHURCH    HOME    FOR    THE    BLIND, 
Brooklyn 

This  home  was  begun  as  a  private  under- 
taking in  1895,  at  Maspeth,  Long  Island. 

Failing  of  support  under  its  first  condi- 
tions, an  appeal  was  made  to  be  received 
into  The  Church  Charity  Foundation  of 
Long  Island.  This  was  granted,  and  in 
October,  1896,  it  became  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Foundation,  and  in  May,  1900, 
was  removed  to  its  present  location. 

It  is  intended  as  a  home  for  Christian 
women  who,  owing  to  blindness  and  the  in- 
ability or  death  of  near  friends,  are  unpro- 
vided for. 

An  entrance  fee  of  $250  is  required,  and 
it  is  expected  that  friends  able  to  do  so  will 
contribute  to  the  clothing  of  those  received 
and  towards  expenses  incurred  at  the  time 
of  sickness  and  death. 

Applicants  having  any  real  or  personal 
property  are  required  to  place  the  same  with 
the  treasurer  of  The  Church  Charity  Foun- 
dation, receiving  therefrom  during  their  life 
either  the  whole  income  or  a  portion  agreed 
upon,  the  principal  remaining  at  their  death 
with  the  Home  Fund  of  the  Foundation. 

All  members  of  the  home  are  expected  to 
take  such  part  as  their  strength  and  ability 
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admit  in  the  lighter  work  of  the  household, 
and  by  habits  of  neatness  and  order  to  pro- 
mote the  general  health  and  comfort  of  the 
family. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  BLIND  ASYLUM,  Staten 
Island 

A  combined  home  and  school  for  blind 
girls  and  women,  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  This  home  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  large  orphanage  main- 
tained by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  build- 
ings for  the  blind  girls  and  women  have 
accommodations  for  ioo,  and  were  the  gift 
of  Sister  Anne.  The  institution  is  main- 
tained by  private  contributions. 

MUSEUM  FOR  THE  BLIND,  New  York 
City 

Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  137. 

LIBRARIES 
Albany  State  Library 

By  Miss  Mary  C.  Chamberlain,*  Librarian  for  the 
Blind 

The  New  York  State  Library  for  the 
Blind  was  founded  in  1896.  It  now  con- 
tains 2,992  volumes,  in  five  different  types. 
The  circulation  of  the  books,  music,  and 
magazines  from  January  1,  1909,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910,  was  7,415. 

The  library  has  published  seventy-six 
works  in  New  York  Point,  including  seven 
given  by  Miss  Nina  Rhoades,  of  New  York 
City. 

A  reading  room  for  the  blind  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  new  building  of  the  education 
department,  to  be  opened  in  1912. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library1 

By  Miss  Beryl  H.  Clarke,  Assistant-in-charge 

The  library  for  those  who  cannot  see 
was  established  in  Brooklyn  in  1905.  The 
foundation  work  of  the  library  is  "home 
teaching,"  which  is  carried  on  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  We  tried  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing the  people  at  the  library,  but  found  that 
this  was  not  successful,  on  account  of  not 
being  able  to  secure  regular  guides  to  bring 
them  to  and  from  the  library,  thus  making 
the  lessons  very  irregular. 

1Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  143. 


Every  morning  is  devoted  to  teaching. 
The  work  is  mostly  among  the  adult  blind, 
but  occasionally  we  teach  a  child  who  is 
unable  to  attend  school  on  account  of  not 
being  able  to  walk. 

We  hear  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  to 
read  through  the  ex-commissioner  for  the 
blind,  oculists,  charitable  organizations,  and 
patrons  of  the  library.  The  ages  of  our 
pupils  range  from  sixteen  to  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  found 
any  one  too  old  to  learn  to  read.  Learning 
to  read  means  much  more  to  the  adult  blind 
than  just  learning  the  alphabet.  It  means 
the  awakening  into  a  new  world  where  they 
must  begin  life  again. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  teaching  is  the  difference  in 
touch.  The  man  who  has  been  a  watch- 
maker by  trade,  and  who  has  long,  tapering 
fingers,  learns  to  read  more  easily  than  the 
man  who  has  done  hard,  laborious  work  and 
whose  hands  have  become  hardened  by  toil. 

In  teaching  we  use  two  types,  the  New 
York  Point  and  the  Moon.  In  some  cases 
we  have  found  that  the  Moon  has  proved  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  New  York  Point. 

The  library  is  open  four  afternoons  and 
one  evening  a  week ;  one  afternoon  of  each 
week  is  devoted  to  reading  aloud  to  the 
people. 

We  feel  that  in  the  past  four  years  the 
library  has  been  appreciated  much  by  those 
who  have  used  it,  and  that  the  home  teach- 
ing has  proved  a  great  help  to  those  who 
were  in  need  of  it. 

Buffalo,  Public  Library 

New  York  City  Public  Library,  Library  for 

the  Blind 
By  Miss  S.  A.   Goldthwaite,*  Librarian-in-charge 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  was  formally  opened  in  No- 
vember, 1896,  with  sixty  volumes  on  its 
shelves.  In  1903  it  became  part  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Today  the  collection 
consists  of  4,142  volumes  and  3.158  pieces 
of  music.  Twenty-nine  magazines  are 
circulated. 

During  the  year  1909  the  number  of 
volumes,  music,  and  magazines  circulated 
were  14,827;  12,247  °f  these  reached  their 
readers  by  mail. 

Cooperation  between  the  library  and  the 
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public  schools  where  American  Braille  is 
now  being  taught  has  led  to  the  purchase 
of  much  new  material  in  that  type. 

We  wish  to  protest — and  to  protest 
strongly — against  the  growing  tendency  to 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  two  Braille 
alphabets ;  to  ignore  the  difference  is  an 
inaccuracy  which  creates  confusion  and 
delays  the  service  in  libraries  where  books 
in  both  types  are  supplied. 

If  public  libraries  will  report  by  titles  as 
well  as  -by  volumes  (which  we  have  not 
done),  the  meager  resources  of  the  reading 
blind  dependent  upon  them  will  be  more 
definitely  realized. 

Niagara  Falls,  Public  Library 
Watertown,  Roswell  P.  Fowler  Library 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING  EVAN- 
GELICAL, RELIGIOUS  LITERA- 
TURE FOR  THE  BLIND,   New  York 

City 

By  Rev.  Albert  Dale   Gantz,   Financial   Secretary 

My  department,  as  the  chairman  indicated, 
represents  a  phase  of  the  religious  work 
for  the  blind.  The  society  of  which  I  am 
the  representative  is  engaged  in  publishing 
and  distributing  religious  reading  matter 
for  the  blind.  Our  society  was  organized 
in  1874  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man  of  broad 
mind,  large  ideas,  and  great  foresight,  and 
while  he  was  in  a  sense  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  industrial  caretaking  for  the  blind 
(witness  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Men  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  membership 
today  of  no  sightless  workers),  Mr.  Hall 
was  quick  to  realize  that  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  the  blind  was  the  religious 
need.  For  what  does  it  avail  if  a  blind 
man  be  successful  industrially  and  be  a 
failure  morally  ?  What  does  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
character?  So  that  in  going  about  in  my 
work  from  city  to  city,  and  in  listening 
with  pleasure  to  the  reports  in  this  con- 
vention of  the  progress  in  the  various 
departments  of  work  for  the  blind,  I  still 
feel  like  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his 
emphasis  on  the  religious  needs  of  the 
blind;  and  when  Mr.  Campbell  said  that 
some  of  the  greatest  leaders  and  helpers  of 
the  blind  have  been  the  blind  themselves, 
my  mind  reverted  at  once  to  Mr.  Hall. 


Now  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  in  the 
department  of  eleemosynary  work  for 
the  blind  so  much  is  being  done  to  put  a 
stop  to  vagrancy  and  beggary  along  the 
line.  Of  course  we  all  recognize  that  there 
will  always  be  a  large  number  of  needy 
blind,  just  as  there  will  always  be  a  large 
number  of  needy  seeing  people,  whose 
bread  and  butter  needs  must  be  ministered 
to  by  public  charity.  The  poor  we  have 
with  us  always,  and  they  should  be  cared 
for.  But  I  am  glad  that  the  sightless  as  a 
class  are  not  in  sympathy  with  needless 
pauperism,  and  that  they  are  not  only  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  who  discountenance 
it,  but  are  themselves  doing  all  they  can  to 
reduce  it,  and  to  educate  what  Governor 
Harmon  has  happily  called  "the  blind 
sighted."  Yet  we  must  guard  against  the 
extreme  of  educating  the  public  entirely 
away  from  its  duty  to  the  truly  needy 
blind,  and  from  exercising  a  wise  and  gen- 
erous beneficence  toward  all  such.  We  feel 
that  religion  plays  no  small  part  here  in 
awakening  the  tenderer  sympathies  and 
loving  ministrations  of  the  seeing,  and  in 
quickening  the  conscience  of  the  blind  so 
as  not  to  impose  upon  philanthropy. 

When  we  come  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  blind,  we  feel  that  religion  plays  its 
part  here  as  well.  In  this  free  country 
the  meeting  house  and  the  schoolhouse 
have  been  pillars  of  the  Republic.  Educa- 
tion and  religion  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
And  while  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  public  school  system  to  teach  sectarian 
religion,  we  have  always  felt  that  the  fear 
of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
that  a  man  with  an  education  but  without 
religious  principles  is  a  dangerous  member 
of  society. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content today  with  the  present  system  of 
education.  Bricks  are  being  thrown  at  the 
courses  of  instruction  that  are  purely  aca- 
demic. There  is  a  cry  for  something  "more 
practical."  We  find  this  reflected  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  There  is  a  demand 
for  more  industrial  training,  more  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  for  the  sightless,  and  there 
is  more  desire  on  their  own  part  for  indus- 
trial employments.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  Leslie  Oren  say 
here  this  morning,  "I  like  to  work  and 
occupy  my  mind."    He  has  the  right  spirit, 
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the  spirit  of  work  and  of  love  of  work.  It 
has  been  the  keynote  of  all  the  addresses 
of  this  convention.  Helen  Keller  voiced 
this  sentiment  when  she  said,  "The  blind 
man's  shoulders  are  aching  for  the  burden 
of  honest  work."  Here  again,  however, 
we  must  exercise  caution.  We  must  guard 
against  such  exaggerated  statements  as 
that  there  is  nothing  that  a  blind  man  can- 
not do ;  for  while,  indeed,  there  may  be  no 
limit  to  the  genius  of  some  blind  people 
in  certain  spheres  of  activity,  and  while  the 
blind  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost 
in  those  spheres,  we  will,  by  making  exag- 
gerated statements  of  their  abilities,  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  render  ourselves  ridicu- 
lous, or,  on  the  other,  so  completely  sever 
the  blind  from  the  sympathy  which  their 
limitations  deserve  that  we  will  be  found 
to  have  become  rather  their  enemies  than 
their  friends.  It  may  be  that  the  blind  have 
received  too  much  charity  in  the  past,  that 
we  have  loved  them  too  well  but  not  wisely. 
But  let  us  have  a  care  lest  in  trying  to 
stimulate  greater  independence  on  their 
part  we  forget  that  after  all  a  majority  of 
them  must  still  remain  in  a  large  degree 
dependent,  and  lest  those  on  whom  they 
depend  come  to  the  mistaken  belief  that 
their  dependence  is  unnecessary.  While  we 
are  discussing  industrial  training,  let  us 
remember  that  there  should  always  be  at 
the  foundation  a  thorough  literary  and 
religious  training,  and  that  the  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  most  to 
the  world's  advancement  are  those  whose 
minds  have  been  trained  and  who  have 
advanced  into  the  realm  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  literature,  in  music,  in  religion. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  man  that  I  am  chiefly 
concerned.  The  blind  man  has  a  body,  but 
he  is  a  soul.  His  life  is  more  than  meat, 
his  body  is  more  than  raiment.  I  know 
that  the  spiritual  interest  is  one  to  which 
he  will  respond,  because  I  never  saw  a  con- 
gregation of  worshipers  where  there  was  a 
greater  spirit  of  reverence  than  that  dis- 
played during  the  prayer  here  this  morn- 
ing. There  are  just  two  great  factors  in 
religion — God  and  the  human  soul.  The 
good  Book  teaches  that  the  only  serious 
blindness  in  this  world  is  spiritual  blind- 
ness, blindness  to  the  relationships  between 
these  two  spiritual  beings — God  and  man — 


blindness  to  truth,   blindness   to   righteous- 
ness, peace,  joy,  hope,  love,  eternal  life. 

Some  one  has  spoken  about  the  blind  man 
helping  himself.  We  want  him  to  help 
himself,  and  we  want  others  to  help  him 
to  help  himself  to  the  best  God  has  given 
him,  to  the  spiritual  life,  to  the  life  that 
is  life  indeed,  to  communion  with  the 
Creator  and  with  the  great  thoughts  and 
ideals  which  lift  a  man  above  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  and  link  him  with  the 
eternal,  "for  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
temporal ;  those  that  are  unseen  are  eter- 
nal." I  plead  therefore  with  you  who  are 
leaders  in  the  great  and  complex  work 
among  the  blind,  whether  it  be  work  for  the 
blind  infant,  work  for  the  blind  child,  work 
for  the  blind  young  man  or  woman,  or 
work  for  the  blind  in  old  age — and  this 
society  has  helped  them  all — I  plead  with 
you  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  highest 
and  best  element  that  is  in  our  blind  fellow- 
man,  and  in  one  way  or  another  to  keep 
ever  before  him  the  lofty  ideals  and  the 
high  character  of  a  holy  religion. 

XAVIER  FREE  PUBLICATION  SOCI- 
ETY FOR  THE  BLIND,  New  York 
City 

MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  New  York  City 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor 

Headquarters,  306  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New 
York 

This  magazine  was  founded  in  1906  by 
Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler,  who  maintains  it  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  $20,000.  It  is 
issued  monthly  in  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  and  goes  free  each  month 
to  all  the  blind  of  the  United  States  who 
can  read.     It  now  has  10,000  readers. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  United  States 
today  comes  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  blind  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  than 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  his  interest  in  the  blind  does  not 
cease  with  a  monthly  message  of  cheer. 
Mr.  Holmes  receives  requests  with  regard 
to  buying  many  articles,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  act  as  purchasing  agent 
for  some  of  his  readers.  He  has  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  in  some  cases  at 
almost    wholesale    figures,    watches,    safety 
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razors,  typewriters,  self-threading  needles, 
etc. 

Like  other  workers  for  the  blind,  he  soon 
found  that  the  most  earnest  and  persistent 
cry  of  the  blind  is  for  employment.  In 
his  effort  to  help  in  solving  this  problem 
he  has  secured  a  department  at  the  New 
York  store  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company 
for  articles  made  by  the  blind.  For  an 
account  of  this  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  104,  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  That  announce- 
ment, however,  gives  little  idea  of  the 
amount  of  detailed  labor  which  Mr.  Holmes 
and  his  energetic  office  staff  have  under- 
taken. We  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
imagine  the  time  that  it  takes  to  receive 
these  articles  from  blind  consignors  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
tag  each  piece,  register  the  same,  and  when 
sold  distribute  the  receipts  to  the  individ- 
uals, as  Macy's  store  sends  monthly  a 
check  to  the  Ziegler  office  for  all  the  sales. 
Macy's,  which  is  one  of  New  York's 
largest  stores,  charges  no  commission  for 
the  sale  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  Holmes  hopes  to  make  this  depart- 
ment at  Macy's  a  practical  experiment  in 
determining  which  articles  are  the  most 
salable  and  profitable  for  the  blind.  It 
also  makes  it  possible  to  advise  the  home 
workers  how  to  improve  their  work. 

Another  way  in  which  Mr.  Holmes  is 
assisting  the  blind  is  by  making  helpful 
suggestions  with  regard  to  possible  employ- 
ment. This  he  accomplishes  by  printing 
accounts  of  successful  blind  persons.  As 
a  result  much  useful  correspondence  is 
received  and  published.  So  valuable  is  this 
part  of  the  magazine  that  we  reprint  the 
following  section  of  the  current  number : 

Experiences  and  Suggestions 
for  Success 

I  want  to  talk  again  this  month  on  the 
opportunities  that  the  life  insurance  field  offers 
to  blind  men.  It  has  long  been  my  hobby  that 
this  offers  one  of  the  best  openings  for  an 
intelligent  and  active  blind  man  who  will 
study  the  tables,  statistics,  etc.,  necessary  for 
an  agent  to  know.  It  is  really  a  profession, 
and  one  in  which  large  amounts  have  been 
made.  I  have  learned  recently  of  a  case  that 
proves  I  am  right  in  claiming  that  the  blind 
can  do  this  work  as  well  as  any  one.  It  is 
Mr.  Theodore  C.  Stein,  of  Burlington,  Io., 
who  is  succeeding  as  agent  of  the  Connecticut 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Stein  wrote  me  that  his  success  was 
largely  due  to  his  genial  agent  under  whom 
he  operated,  Mr.  E.  N.  Coleman,  304  Security 
Building,  Davenport,  Io.  I  wrote  Mr.  Cole- 
man. The  following  is  his  reply,  which  shows 
how  highly  he  values  Mr.  Stein's  work. 

Davenport,  Io.,  January  29,  1910. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  25th  inst.  is  at 
hand,  and  I  am  much  interested  in  what  you 
say.  Mr.  Stein  is  proving  most  conclusively 
that  you  are  right  in  thinking  that  life  insur- 
ance opens  up  a  good  field  for  the  blind  who 
are  bright  and  energetic.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  the 
Sheldon  School  of  Successful  Salesmanship, 
once  said  that  each  leaf  of  the  "four-leafed 
clover  of  success"  had  a  word,  and  that  these 
four  words  named  the  four  essentials  to  suc- 
cess. The  four  words  he  named  are  courage, 
will,  perseverance,  skill.  Mr.  Stein  possesses 
these  four  essentials.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sheldon 
put  it  even  better  when  he  said  that  the  four 
essentials  to  "business  building"  are  endurance, 
ability,  reliability,  action. 

Under  this  classification  Mr.  Stein  again 
marks  up  well.  I  am  confident  that  other 
blind  men  with  similar  qualifications  can  do  as 
well  writing  life  insurance  as  Mr.  Stein  is  now 
doing;  and  he  is  earning  a  very  good  income. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  a  series  of 
tables  in  raised  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
in  canvassing  for  insurance.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
In  my  judgment  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Stein 
is  far  better.  He  hires  a  lad,  who  goes  with 
him  to  call  on  his  prospects.  This  lad  reads 
off  the  rates  and  other  data  as  Mr.  Stein  needs 
them,  and  he  also  writes  out  the  applications, 
witnesses  signatures,  and  does  other  work 
essential  to  the  consummation  of  the  work. 
The  same  lad  assists  Mr.  Stein  in  his  office, 
where  correspondence  is  prepared,  illustra- 
tion blanks  filled  out,  giving  various  facts  and 
figures  for  consideration  of  prospects,  and 
where  eyes  are  needed  for  the  work  of  filing 
correspondence,  keeping  track  of  appointments, 
and  other  items  in  the  tickler  file,  etc.  The  lad 
also  reads  to  Mr.  Stein  from  insurance  jour- 
nals and  the  numerous  insurance  publications, 
without  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  business.  One  strong 
feature  of  Mr.  Stein's  work  is  the  fact  that 
he  carries  in  his  head  what  other  agents  carry 
in  their  pockets ;  and  the  marvel  of  it  to  men 
with  eyes  is  the  further  fact  that  Mr.  Stein  is 
both  positive  and  accurate.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  print  in  raised  type  all  that  an 
agent  would  need,  and  it  would  not  be  as  well 
for  the  blind  agent  of  ability  if  it  could  be 
done.     His   worst   handicap   would   lie   in   the 
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natural  doubt  in  his  prospects'  minds  as  to  his 
being  well  informed  and  accurate.  When  he 
uses  books  and  tables  which  those  prospects 
can  read,  they  have  a  chance  of  verifying 
which  would  be  denied  them  if  raised  type 
were  used. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  the  Connecticut 
Mutual,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and 
appreciative  words.  I  hope  you  will  act  on 
your  thought  and  run  over  to  Hartford.  You 
will  find  our  officers  earnest  gentlemen,  keenly 
appreciative  of  such  good  work  as  you  are 
doing,  and  ready  to  lend  their  best  efforts  to 
helping  toward  a  wise  fulfillment  of  your 
purposes.  They  can  give  you  much  wiser 
counsel  than  I  can  offer,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  count  the  opportunities  as  a  privilege. 

In  closing,  I  may  add  that  my  general 
agency  comprises  the  thirty-two  eastern  coun- 
ties of  Iowa.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  do  for 
other  capable,  ambitious  blind  men  in  my  field 
the  same  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  have 
a  part  in  doing  for  Mr.  Stein.  If  I  can  serve 
you  further  at  any  time,  I  am  yours  to 
command. 

Edson  N.  Coleman,  General  Agent. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  requesting 
my  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  blind 
person  entering  the  life  insurance  business, 
would  say  that  I  see  no  reason  why  an  active, 
energetic  man  should  not  succeed  as  a  life 
insurance  agent.  The  commissions  are  good, 
but  there  is  strong  competition,  and  a  man 
must  start  with  a  determination  to  succeed. 
My  line  of  work  is  principally  fire  insurance 
and  real  estate,  including  life  insurance.  Total 
loss  of  sight  fourteen  years  ago  compelled  me 
to  give  up  my  position  in  a  market  and  gro- 
cery, and  to  make  an  attempt  to  work  up  a 
business  in  the  insurance  line.  Having  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  business,  it  was 
difficult  work  for  a  long  time,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  my  wife  have  been  more  success- 
ful than  I  anticipated.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence I  do  not  hesitate  to  encourage  a  blind 
person  to  enter  the  insurance  field,  if  he  is 
able  to  go  about  and  solicit  business. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  any 
blind  person  in  his  attempt  to  earn  a  living, 
I  remain, 

Moses  E.  Shippel. 

Halifax,  N.  S, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  favor  with  respect 
to  blind  persons  engaging  in  life  insurance.  I 
had  a  few  months'  experience  as  a  life  insur- 
ance agent  many  years  ago,  and  I  found  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  presenting  the  different 
forms    of    insurance    to   those    from   whom    I 


was  soliciting  business.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen 
classes  of  policies.  The  information  respect- 
ing each  class  was  written  out  by  me  in  the 
Braille  system.  This  I  carefully  studied  until 
I  had  it  at  my  finger  ends.  I  carried  with  me 
a  book  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  notebook, 
which  I  could  slip  into  my  side  pockets.  The 
title  of  each  class  of  policy,  with  simply  the 
ages  and  premiums  in  columns,  was  written 
out.  In  this  way  I  could  turn  to  any  class  and 
readily  find  out  in  a  moment  the  premium  pay- 
able at  any  particular  age.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  life  insurance  field  might  be  success- 
fully worked  by  active,  energetic  blind  persons, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  to  inter- 
est insurance  companies  in  the  employment  of 
agents  who  are  blind  may  meet  with  unquali- 
fied success. 

C.  F.  Fraser. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE 

DEAF 
By  Supt.  John  E.  Ray 

North  Carolina  is  a  very  conservative 
state.  There  is  reason  for  this.  The  purest 
Anglo-Saxon  citizenship  to  be  found  upon 
the  continent  and  the  truest  type  of  the 
American  citizen  will  be  found  in  the  "old 
North  State."  One  must  travel  far  enough 
to  meet  two  hundred  folks  before  he  will 
encounter  one  of  foreign  birth,  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  population  being 
foreign  born. 

We  have  done  nothing  to  boast  of  in 
North  Carolina,  and  yet  I  believe  in  all 
confidence  that  our  state  is  doing  more,  in 
proportion  to  her  financial  ability,  for  the 
uplift  of  her  unfortunate  children  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  in  our 
school  for  the  blind  more  than  260  students. 
They  are  in  two  schools,  in  one  of  which 
there  are  nearly  100  blind  Negroes.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  our  school  are  self-supporting 
men  and  women.  We  have  not  found  a 
pension  fund  necessary  in  North  Carolina, 
and  until  I  see  some  absolute  necessity  for 
it,  I  shall  plant  my  feet  squarely  against 
any  such  movement. 

We  have  tried  to  teach  our  girls  and  boys 
that  they  are  just  like  other  boys  and  girls, 
and  have  tried  to  have  them  realize  that 
about  the  only  thing  a  blind  child  cannot 
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do  is  to  see,  that  is,  with  its  eyes.  I  some- 
times tell  our  boys  and  girls  that  they  can 
see  five  times  as  well  as  I  can,  because  they 
have  ten  eyes  at  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 
Another  thing  we  have  tried  to  teach  them 
is  that  they  must  do  what  they  do  better 
than  seeing  persons,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  which  exists  against  blind 
workmen.  Most  persons  believe  that  blind 
people  can  do  almost  nothing.  They  must 
prove  the  contrary. 

We  have  no  industrial  home.  So  far  we 
have  found  no  need  for  it.  I  have  seen  but 
one  blind  beggar  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  in  fifteen  years,  and  he  was  a 
citizen  of  another  state.  One  of  our  gradu- 
ates wrote  me  a  letter  the  other  day  which 
was  about  as  full  of  indignation  as  anything 
I  ever  read.  He  told  of  seeing  a  blind 
beggar  upon  the  streets  of  Charlotte  who 
said  it  was  easier  to  beg  than  to  work. 
Though  totally  blind  himself,  he  wanted  to 
have  the  fellow  arrested  for  vagrancy. 

We  have  a  course  of  study  in  our  school 
covering  twelve  years,  and  yet  the  law 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  limit;  and 
when  boys  and  girls  prove  themselves 
worthy,  the  board  of  directors  has  power 
to  extend  the  time  so  far  as  they  merit  it. 
In  recent  years  there  have  gone  out  from 
us  students  who  have  entered  the  sopho- 
more classes  in  some  of  our  best  colleges. 
One  young  man,  after  graduating,  passed 
into  our  state  university  and  shortly  ob- 
tained his  A.B.  degree;  went  to  Harvard, 
took  his  A.M. ;  then  went  to  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  took  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

We  do  not  confine  our  labors  to  the 
smaller  children  alone,  but  occasionally 
admit  those  above  twenty,  and  the  results 
have  more  than  compensated  the  board.  • 

Recently  an  association  for  the  blind 
has  been  organized,  and  in  that  I  see  the 
embryo  of  a  great  force  and  power  for 
the  uplift  of  the  blind  of  our  state. 

We  have  found  that  the  music  depart- 
ment of  our  school  furnishes  the  most 
remunerative  occupations  for  our  pupils. 
A  large  number  of  the  graduates  from  this 
department  are  making  a  substantial  living 
as  teachers,  repairers,  performers.  We  had 
one  young  fellow  who  came  down  from 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  as  un- 
promising a  little  tot  as  ever  entered  the 
school.     He  took  the  literary  and  musical 


courses,  and  has  been  for  years  musical 
director  in  a  seminary  for  young  women  in 
Alabama.  He  has  recently  been  elected 
musical  director  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Georgia.  Another  is  the  musical 
director  in  one  of  the  best  academies  in 
our  state,  with  two  or  three  seeing  teachers 
under  him. 

One  of  our  graduates  of  two  years  ago 
recently  wrote  me  that  he  had  been  mak- 
ing $65  per  month  as  a  teacher  in  a  school 
for  seeing  children  in  his  country  home. 
He  has  since  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  one  of  the  academies  in  Union 
County,  at  a  better  salary.  Another  who 
went  out  from  us  several  years  ago  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  his  county,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  and  a  public  school 
teacher  of  unusual  success  for  years. 

I  could  multiply  these  illustrations  in- 
definitely, but  I  will  close  by  telling  you 
of  two  others,  persons  who  entered  our 
school  after  they  were  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age.  One  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three,  who  lost  his  sight  by  an  acci- 
dent while  "logging."  His  sight  was  totally 
destroyed.  He  was  admitted  to  our  school 
soon  after,  remained  with  us  some  five  or 
six  years,  and  then  entered  into  a  mercan- 
tile business.  The  last  news  I  had  from 
him  was  that  he  was  conducting  a  very 
successful  business  in  W^est  Virginia.  The 
other  was  a  young  woman  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  I  found  her  in  one  of  the 
county  homes  of  our  state.  She  was  ad- 
mitted, but  had  no  idea  of  what  use  her 
hands  were  to  her,  so  far  as  taking  care 
of  herself  was  concerned.  She  remained 
with  us  some  six  years,  learning  a  good 
deal  in  her  books;  but  what  was  of  more 
advantage  to  her,  if  possible,  is  that  she 
had  learned  to  use  her  hands,  and  could 
cut,  fit,  and  make  her  own  dresses,  either 
with  the  needle  or  upon  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. The  last  I  heard  of  her  was  that 
she  had  married. 
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{To  be  continued  in  the  Spring  number) 


MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND 
PUBLISHED    IN    1909 

Editor's  Note.  —  We  hope  to  print  from  quarter  to  quarter  lists  of  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  various  magazines  with  regard  to  the  blind.  The  following  material  has  been  prepared  at  the  Library 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  under  the  supervision  of  the  Librarian,  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  all  these  articles  are  on  file  in  the  Institution  Reference  Library,  and  we  are  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  unique  collection  which  is  being 
gathered  in  that  library.  All  workers  for  the  blind  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  those 
who  have  been  immediately  responsible  for  gathering  together,  classifying,  and  preserving  material 
which  becomes  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  years  go  by. 

Journal   of   Education,    Boston,   November   25, 

1909 :   "Samuel   Gridley  Howe,"   by   E.   H. 

Clement. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  January,  1909:  "I  Must 

Speak" ;   a   plea   to  the   American  women, 

by  Helen  Keller. 
Ladies'    Home   Journal,    March,    1909:    "What 

Blind  Girls  Can  Do  with  the  Loom." 
Ladies'    Home    Journal,    April,    1909:    "What 

May  Be  Done  without  Eyes,"  by  Miriam 

Cruikshank. 
Library  Journal,  May,  1909 :  "Reading  Rooms 

and  Libraries  for  the  Blind,"  by  Josephine 

Morris  Rowan. 
Literary  Digest,  April  10,  1909 :  "Other  Senses 

not  Sharpened  by  Blindness." 
McClure's    Magazine,   April,    1909:    "Cleveland 

as    a    Teacher   in    the    Institution    for    the 

Blind,"  by  Fanny  J.  Crosby   (blind). 
The  Musician,  Boston,   March,   1909:   "Chopin 

the     Poet,"     by     Edward     Baxter     Perry 

(blind). 
Nature,    London,    March    11,    1909:    "Are    the 

Senses     Ever     Vicarious  ?"     by     John     G. 

McKendrick. 
Nature,  London,  December  2,  1909 :   "Are  the 

Senses  Ever  Vicarious?"  by  G.  J.  Walker. 
The  Outlook,  April   17,   1909:  "One  Language 

for  the  Blind." 
The   Outlook,   May    1,    1909:   "Effective  Work 

for  the  Blind." 
The   Outlook,  May   15,   1909:   "One  Language 

for  the  Blind,"  by  Calvin  S.  Glover. 
The    Outlook,    July    17,     1909:    "Sir    Francis 

Campbell." 
The    Outlook,    July    17,    1909:    "A    Servant   of 

Humanity"    (Dr.    Samuel    G.    Howe),    by 

George    Hodges. 
The  Outlook,  July  31,  1909:  "Hitting  the  Dark 

Trail,"  by  Clarence  Hawkes. 
Pearson's    Magazine,    March,     1909 :     "Joseph 

Pulitzer — Master    Journalist,"     by    James 

Creelman. 
Pearson's  Magazine,  May,  1909  :  "Blind  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,"  by  James  Creelman. 
Putnam's    Magazine,    February,    1909 :    "Helen 

Keller  and  the  World  She  Lives  In." 
Saturday  Evening   Post,    September  25,   1909 : 

"An  Old  World  Episode,"  by  William  J. 

Locke   (fiction). 
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American  Educational  Review,  October,  1909 : 
"Sports  for  the  Blind." 

American  Magazine,  November,  1909  :  "Joseph 
Pulitzer,  the  Blind  Editor  of  the  World," 
by  William  Brown  Meloney. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Portland,  Me.,  Octo- 
ber, 1909 :  "Maine's  New  Institution  for 
the  Blind." 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1909:  "Ophthalmia  Neonatorum," 
by  Robert  L.  DeNormandie,  M.D. 

Century  Magazine,  May,  1909:  "New  Basis  of 
Work  for  the  Blind,"  by  S.  H.  Bishop. 

Century  Magazine,  August,  1909:  "The  Orig- 
inator of  New  York  Point  for  the  Blind," 
by  William  B.  Wait,  Jr. 

Century  Magazine,  December,  1909 :  "Song  of 
the  Stone  Wall,"  by  Helen  Keller. 

The  Chautauquan,  May,  1909 :  Sculptural 
portrayal  of  Maeterlinck's  "The  Blind"— 
Lorado  Taft's  notable  work.     Illus. 

Christian  Register,  September  2,  1909:  "Sam- 
uel G.  Howe,"  by  A.  W.  Jackson. 

The  Circle,  August,  1909:  "The  Night,"  by 
James  Oppenheim   (fiction). 

The  Circle,  August,  1909 :  "Life  as  a  Blind 
Man  Sees  It,"  by  Benjamin  Berinstein. 

Current  Literature,  April,  1909 :  "Dramatic 
Intensity  of  Joseph  Pulitzer." 

Delineator,  April,  1909 :  "Work  of  Carmen 
Sylva  in  Roumania." 

The  Etude,  February,  1909:  "Robert  Schu- 
mann's 'Carnaval,'  "  by  Edward  Baxter 
Perry  (blind). 

The  Etude,  March,  1909:  "The  Story  of  the 
March,"  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry. 

The  Etude,  April,  1909:  "The  Story  of  the 
Waltz,"  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry. 

The  Etude,  September,  1909:  "How  to  Study 
Some  Noted  Mendelssohn  Compositions," 
by  Edward  Baxter  Perry. 

The  Etude,  November,  1909 :  "The  Story  of 
the  Polonaise,"  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  July,  1909:  Editorial 
on  "Our  Blind  Citizens,"  by  John  Macy, 
in  Everybody's  Magazine,  October,  1908. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1909:  "The  Pres- 
ence," by  Maud  Radford  Warren  (fiction). 

Kibbert  Journal,  October,  1909:  "Paladin  of 
Philanthropy,"  by  F.  G.  Peabody,  D.D. 
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Scientific    American,    April    17    and    April    24, 

1909 :   "Distance  Sense  of  the  Blind." 
Scientific     American,     September     25,      1909 : 

"Supersensitiveness     of     the     Blind,"     by 

Walter  W.  Felts. 
The   Survey,   April  3,    1909 :   "Type    for   Blind 

Pupils." 
The    Survey,    August    7,    1909 :    "Sir    Francis 

Campbell." 


The  World  Today,  September,  1909:  "Profit- 
able Employment  for  the  Blind,"  by  James 
Cooke  Mills. 

The  World's  Work,  December,  1909 :  "Mike 
Halloran,  Optimist" ;  a  true  story,  by  W.  I. 
Scandlin   (blind). 

Young  Woman's  Journal,  Utah,  April,  1909 : 
"Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  for  the 
Blind,"  by  Josephine  Morris  Rowan. 


A  Hallowe'en 
Frolic 


The  following  is  taken 
from  the  1909  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  (Overbrook) 
School  for  the  blind: 

"While  the  time  of  our  pupils  is  so  well 
filled  with  work,  we  do  not  forget  that  'all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.' 
An  interested  friend  outside  the  school,  who 
spent  Hallowe'en  with  us,  thus  describes 
the  masquerade  party  into  which  all  our 
pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  entered  with 
zest.  I  select  this  as  typical  of  several 
such  events  each  school  year. 

"The  Hallowe'en  frolic  was  held  Monday 
evening,  November  1.  That  the  gathering 
of  the  goblins  was  taking  place  was  widely 
apparent  early  in  the  evening,  for  the 
uproarious  tooting  of  horns,  blowing  of 
whistles,  and  crashing  of  rattling  machines 
filled  the  air. 

"The  members  of  the  girls'  school  had  a 
quiet,  happy  dance  in  the  gymnasium  from 
seven  until  eight  o'clock,  very  few  of  them 
masking.  It  never  ceases  to  impress  the 
beholder  of  these  affairs  how  skillfully  the 
dancers  evade  collisions  and  how  thor- 
oughly they  enjoy  'tripping  the  light,  fan- 
tastic toe.' 

"When,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  girls,  lured 
by  promised  joys  in  the  kitchen,  had  de- 
serted the  'gym,'  one  had  time  to  look 
around  and  notice  the  artistic  decorations, 
the  arrangement  of  brilliantly  colored  forest 
boughs,  ripened  cornstalks,  and  golden 
pumpkins  lending  appropriate  charm  to  the 
scene  of  the  revelings  of  the  motley  throng 
which  poured  into  the  assembly  room  from 
the  boys'  cloisters. 

"If  it  be  true  that  we  get  from  any 
experience  of  life  proportionate  return  for 
what  we  put  of  our  enthusiasm  and  our- 
selves   into    that    experience,    the    partici- 


pants of  this  happy  crowd  of  boys  loudly 
voiced  their  keen  pleasure  in  the  frolic, 
and  moreover  carried  out  their  assumed 
characters  with  much  aplomb,  for  goblins, 
ghosts,  Chinamen  and  Japanese,  Indian 
bucks  and  squaws,  clowns,  babies,  decrepit 
old  ladies  and  gayly  bedecked  young  maid- 
ens, soldiers,  sailors,  a  jockey  maiden  and  a 
youth  'looking  backward,'  a  lively,  rotund 
pumpkin,  beside  many  other  impersonators, 
filled  the  floor.  All  were  so  cleverly  dis- 
guised and  admirably  costumed  that  guess- 
ing the  masqueraders  and  selecting  the 
prize  winners  were  equally  difficult   feats. 

"While  the  dance  went  merrily  forward 
here  the  girls  were  making  fudge  and  nut 
candies,  popping  corn  and  cracking  nuts, 
and,  most  fun  of  all,  bobbing  for  apples 
(with  all  the  assurance  imaginable),  for 
what  are  wet  frocks  and  soaked  tresses, 
yes,  what  even  are  bumped  noses,  to  the 
capture  of  the  coveted,  elusive,  red  apples? 

"Later  the  girls  retired  to  the  cottages 
to  indulge  in  the  creepy,  'spook-ey'  joy  of 
telling  ghost  stories. 

"The  grand  march  was  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  the  boys'  fun,  for  here  'the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker,' 
scraped  shoulders  with  'milady  fair,'  and 
ghostly  goblins  walked  merrily  on,  hand 
in  hand  with  toddling  infants.  After  not 
a  little  difficulty  eight  of  the  revelers  were 
chosen  as  recipients  of  the  prize  boxes  of 
candy.  Masks  were  then  removed  (reveal- 
ing many  surprises)  and  seasonable  good- 
ies were  served  in  abundance  and  eaten 
with  relish. 

"The  dancing  was  resumed  and  enjoyed 
until  the  clanging  bell  announced  that  one 
of  the  most  delightful  social  affairs  of  the 
school  calendar  was  for  the  year  1909  a 
thing  of  the  past." 
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OBJECT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

"The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  ascertain  the  direct  causes  of  prevent- 
able blindness,  and  to  take  such  measures  in  cooperation  with  the  medical 
profession  as  may  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes." 


NEEDLESSLY    BLIND 
FROM     OPHTHALMIA     NEONATORUM 


A    LITTLE     EXTRA    CARE— A    SINGLE     PREVENTIVE     DROP    IN 

EACH      EYE     AT     BIRTH,     AND     SHE     MIGHT 

SEE     TO-DAY! 


PITY    THE    BLIND 


Pity  the  Blind!"     Yes,  pity  those 

Whom  day  and  night  enclose 

In  equal  dark;    to  whom  the  sun's  keen  flame 

And  pitchy  night-time  are  the  same. 


II 


But  pity  most  the  blind 
Who  cannot  see 
That  to  be  kind 
Is  life's  felicity. 


-Richard    Watson   Gilder. 


SYNOPSIS    FOR    POPULAR    LECTURE 

40     PER     CENT.    OF    ALL     BLINDNESS      IS     PREVENTABLE 

10     PER     CENT.     OF    ALL     BLINDNESS     IS     DUE 

TO     OPHTHALMIA     NEONATORUM, A     PREVENTABLE 

DISEASE 


Definition — Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  a  definite  infectious  disease 
of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born. 

Cause 

Immediate — Any  one  of  several  pus-producing  germs  being  intro- 
duced into  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants;  chiefly,  the  gono- 
coccus. 

General — Ignorance  or  neglect  on  part  of  doctor  or  midwife 
attending  birth,  and  of  entire  public  as  to  gravity  of  disease. 

Occurrence — Among  all  classes  and  in  all  walks  of  life.  More 
frequently  among  very  poor.  More  than  J  of  all  blindness 
among  children  in  schools  for  the  blind  the  result  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum.  Average  for  ten  years,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
33.68  +  %.  Average  from  ten  schools  for  the  blind,  28.19%. 
Boston  Blind  Babies  Nursery,  60%  (31  out  of  51). 

Treatment 

Prevention — above    all   others.     Wipe   child's   eyelids  with   clean 
cloths   or  cotton   wet  with    boracic    acid  solution,    stroking 
from  nose  outward,  and  drop  into  each  eye  a  single  drop  of 
a  1%  solution  of  silver  nitrate  immediately  after  birth. 
Cleanliness  and  promptness! 
Continued  watchfulness  imperative! 

Efficacy — Professor  Crede,  through  his  great  discovery  of  the  use  of 
silver  nitrate,  reduced  the  percentage  of  blindness  from  10% 
in  1880  to  J  of  1%  in  1886,  in  his  clinic  at  Leipsic. 

Remedial — Consult  physician  at  once,  if  disease  develops — time 
is  precious ! 

Result  of  Treatment — Almost  certain  cure  if  begun  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  immediate  and  vigorous 
treatment  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Cost   of    Prevention — For    each   case:  Two  cents  for   preventive 
drops  at  time  of  birth. 
To  the  State:  About  $5,000    annually,  for    free    distribution    of 
prophylactic. 


Cost  of  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Victims  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum. 
At  Public  Expense — Ohio  State  School,  total  annual  cost  $19,840; 
New  York  State  School,  total  annual  cost  $33,164.45. 
It  is  estimated    that    each    blind    child    annually  costs   the 
State  $310  more  than  a  seeing  child. 
Private  Expense — impossible  to  estimate. 

To  the  Blind—  immeasurable  misery,  suffering  and  sorrow ;  during 
a  lifetime  in  the  dark. 

What  is  to  be  Done  ? 

Education — of  doctors,  midwives,  nurses,  mothers,  and  the  lay 
public. 

Publicity — through  the  press,  by  lectures,  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
exhibits  and  lantern  slides. 

Co-operation — of  State  Commissions,  of  medical  societies,  lay  com- 
mittees, philanthropic  organizations  and  women's  clubs. 

Legislation — earlier  notification  of  births;  regulating  the  practice 
of  midwifery;  free  distribution  of  prophylactic  solution; 
provision    in    hospitals    for    ophthalmia   neonatorum    cases. 

Who  Can  Help  ? 

1.  Medical  societies. 

2.  Lay  committees. 

3.  Women's  clubs. 

4.  Philanthropic  organizations. 

5.  The  public. 

6.  Every  individual  who  deplores  unnecessary  blindness. 


COMMON     CAUSES    OF    PREVENTABLE 
BLINDNESS 

Ophthalmia  of  the  New-Born. 
Later  Pus  Infections. 
Syphilis — Hereditary  and  Acquired. 
Sympathetic  Inflammations. 
Some  Industrial  Accidents. 
Some  Accidents  in  Play. 
Progressive  Nearsightedness. 
Inflammatory  and  Other  Causes. 


NEEDLESS    BLINDNESS    OF    BABIES 
Average  of  new  admissions  in  ten  schools  for  the  blind  in 
1907  showed  that  28.19  per  cent,  were  victims  of  ophthalmia 
of  the  new-born. 


''In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  ophthalmia  of 
infants  is  preventable  and  may  be  prevented  by  a  few  simple 
precautions. ' ' — Stevenson. 


THE    COST    OF    PREVENTING    IT 
A   little   extra   care — a   single    preventive   drop    in    each 
eye  when  the  baby  is  born. 

Unwearied  and  continued  effort  in  spreading  knowledge 
concerning  the  need  of  these  simple  measures. 


THE    ECONOMY    OF    PREVENTING    IT 
Two  minutes  of  time  may  save  seventy  years  of  darkness. 


THE    PITY    OF    IT 
It  is  almost  all  due  to  some  one's  ignorance,  indifference  or 
neglect.     Will   you   not   help   to   enlighten,    to   awaken   and 
arouse  the  mothers  of  our  land,  that  their  babies  may  not  be 
blind? 
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Duplicates  of  this  exhibit  are  available  for  use  by  any 
organized  committees,  societies  or  clubs  throughout  the 
country,  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  suppressing  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

As  each  exhibit  is  prepared  at  a  considerable  expense,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways  and  a 
fee  of  $5.00  be  paid  by  the  organization  to  which  the  exhibit 
is  loaned. 

The  individual  who  applies  for  the  loan  of  an  exhibit 
must  give  assurance  that  the  expense  of  replacing  any  loss  or 
repairing  any  damage,  beyond  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of 
handling,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  organization  which  he  or 
she  represents. 

As  the  purpose  of  placing  the  exhibits  at  the  disposal  of 
clubs,  societies,  etc.,  is  to  disseminate  information  which  will 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  they  may 
be  retained  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  this  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  each  case. 


FOR     FURTHER     INFORMATION     AND     LITERATURE 
ADDRESS    THE    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY, 

ROOM     50,    289     FOURTH     AVENUE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 


HELEN       KELLER,     WHEN      WRITING      ON    THE 

"PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS," 

SAID  : 

"Try  to  realize  what  blindness  means  to  those  whose 
joyous  activity  is  stricken  to  inactivity. 

"It  is  to  live  long,  long  days,  and  life  is  made  up  of  days. 
It  is  to  live  immured,  baffled,  impotent,  all  God's  world  shut 
out.  It  is  to  sit  helpless,  defrauded,  while  your  spirit  strains 
and  tugs  at  its  fetters,  and  your  shoulders  ache  for  the  burden 
they  are  denied,  the  rightful  burden  of  labor." 

"Once  I  believed  that  blindness,  deafness,  tuberculosis, 
and  other  causes  of  suffering  were  necessary,  unpreventable. 
I  believed  that  we  must  accept  blind  eyes,  deaf  ears,  diseased 
lungs,  as  we  accept  the  havoc  of  tornadoes  and  deluges,  and 
that  we  must  bear  them  with  as  much  fortitude  as  we  could 
gather  from  religion  and  philosophy.  But  gradually  my  read- 
ing extended,  and  I  found  that  those  evils  are  to  be  laid  not  at 
the  door  of  Providence,  but  at  the  door  of  mankind." 


There  are  in  the  United  States,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
6000  persons  blind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 


INVENTORY    OF     LANTERN     SLIDES 


No.  i.  Chief  Causes  of  Blindness. 

No.  2.  A  Typical  Case  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

No.  3.  "Ophthalmia  of  the  New-born  is  dangerous,"  etc. 

No.  4.  "What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?" 

No.  5.  Proportion  of  Victims  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Ten 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

No.  6.  "Nearly  One-Third  of  these  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum."    New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 

No.     7.  Cost  of  the  Free  Distribution  of  a  Prophylactic  Solution. 

No.  8.  Boys'  Quartette.  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

No.    9.   "The  Loss  to  the  State  of  a  Productive  Citizen,"  etc. 

No.  10.  Professor  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  who  announced  that  a  Drop  of 
2%  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  dropped  into  each  eye 
of  a  New-born  Infant,  would  prevent  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum. 

No.  11.  "Two  Minutes  of  Time  may  save  Seventy  Years  of  Dark- 
ness," etc. 

No.  12.  Seventy  Years  old.     "He  has  travelled  long." 

No.  13.  Five  Years  old.     "She  is  just  beginning." 

No.  14.  Total  Excess  Cost  paid  by  New  York  State  for  Educating 
and  Maintaining  Victims  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

No.  15.  Children  at  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y.,  trimming  a  Christmas  Tree  with  Ornaments 
made  by  themselves. 

No.  16.  Net  Total  Amount  which  would  have  been  saved  annually, 
etc. 

No.  17.  Playing  Horse  Race.  "With  Sight,  how  they  could  run  the 
Race  of  Life!"  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  18.  Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 
for  Past  Eight  Years  in  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Overbrook. 

No.  19.  "Learning  the  Way  in  the  Dark."  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 

No.  20.  "In  the  Sun  Parlor."  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  21.  Average  of  New  Admissions  in  Ten  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
Victims. 


No.  22.  59  Victims  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

No.  23.  One  of  these  little  ones  a  Victim  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

No.  24.  Total  Excess  Cost  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  etc. 

No.  25.  Group  of  Boys  in  Playroom.  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus. 

No.  26.   "Not  Merely  the  Extra  Care  of  a  Blind  Baby,"  etc. 

No.  27.  Milton  dictating  "Paradise  Lost"  to  his  Daughter. 

No.  28.  "In  the  United  States  there  are  between  6,000  and  7,000 
persons, ' '  etc. 

No.  29.  "The  Bedtime  Story."  Five  of  these  Fourteen  Blind  from 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus. 

No.  30.   "Infantile  Ophthalmia  can  and  must  be  wiped  out,"  etc. 

No.  31.  Victim  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  "He  might  see  to-day 
had  preventive  measures  been  taken  when  he  was  born." 

No.  32.  Victim  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  "Some  one  was  care- 
less when  she  was  born." 

No.  33.  Orchestra.  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 

No.  34.  Homer  Chanting  his  Odes. 

No.  35.  The  Cost  of  Needless  Blindness  of  Babies. 

No.  36.  Victims  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 

No.  37.   "The  Cost  of  Prevention — a  little  extra  care,"  etc. 

No.  38.  "No  Race  Distinction."  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  39.  Needlessly  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 

No.  40.   "Probable  Annual  Cost  to  the  State  of  New  York,"  etc. 

No.  41.  "Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  To  Sleep."  Several  Innocent  Vic- 
tims of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus. 
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the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  a  success.  Nothing  is  more 
useful  to  the  sightless  than  an  intelligent  magazine  in  their 
interest,  setting  forth  their  needs,  making  known  what 
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of  the  right  sort  in  their  behalf.  The  "  Outlook  for  the 
Blind"  is  just  such  a  publication.  The  fact  that  influen- 
tial and  wise  persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
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It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  woild. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 
AMERICAN   FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 
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23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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To  Our  Readers  We  have  already  begun  to 
receive  letters  from  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  learned  that  the 
editor  is  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  in  June,  saying, 
''What  will  become  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind?"  The  Pittsburgh  Association  has 
cordially  consented  to  Mr.  Campbell's  con- 
tinuing his  service  as  editor,  just  as  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  has  done  since 
the  magazine  was  founded.  For  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  quarterly  will  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  as  in  the  past.  For  the  present 
it  will  be  printed  and  mailed  in  Boston. 
We  take  this  occasion,  however,  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation can  be  expected  to  continue  its 
financial  backing  only  through  the  current 
(fourth)  volume.  In  fact,  the  Association 
never  intended  to  stand  back  of  the  publi- 
cation indefinitely,  always  hoping  and  be- 
lieving that  the  enterprise  would  speedily 
justify  its  continuance  and  become  less  and 
less  dependent  upon  local  support.  The 
expense  of  publication  is  fully  $1,000  a 
year  in  excess  of  receipts  for  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  advertising.  We  believe 
that  such  a  medium  of  communication  has 
abundant  possibilities  of  service.  Indeed 
we  have  had  many  assurances  of  the  need 
of  such  an  organ  from  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  blind.  Friends  of  the  magazine 
feel  that  a  liberal  endowment  fund  should 
be  raised  for  the  continuance  of  this  publi- 
cation. The  only  effective  way  of  securing 
such  a  fund  is  to  be  able  to  show  a  pros- 
pective donor  that  those  for  whom  the 
magazine  is  published  have  done  everything 
within  their  power  to  support  it.  The  fact 
that  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  to  be 
edited  in  Pittsburgh  will  not  cause  any 
change  in  its  appearance  or  policy. 


Arkansas  Con-  The  program  of  the  Twenti- 
vention  of  the  eth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Arkansas  School,  at  Little  Rock, 
from  June  28  to  July  1,  191  o,  has  been 
practically  completed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    It  will  be  substantially  as  follows : 

Tuesday  Evening  at  8.15 

Addresses     of     Welcome — Hon.     George     W. 

Donaghey,  Governor,   State  of  Arkansas ; 

Hon.  J.  Sam  Rowland,  member  Board  of 

Trustees. 
Response   for   the   convention — Speaker   to   be 

selected. 

Address  by  the  President — Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
Superintendent,  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Music  to  be  furnished  by  pupils  of  the  Arkan- 
sas School,  as  arranged  by  Superintendent 
Lucas. 

Wednesday  Morning 

General  Topic:  The  physical  well-being  of  the 
blind. 

9-9.25.  "The  importance  of  ample  playgrounds 
and  of  free  and  directed  play  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind." 

Mr.    R.    R.    Pratt,    Superintendent,    New 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  M. 
Mr.    John    D.    Gregory,    Jr.,    Athletic    Di- 
rector,    Kentucky     Institution     for     the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
9.25-9.35.     "Social  hygiene  work  in  Baltimore." 
Miss   Laura    B.    Garrett,    Field    Secretary, 
Maryland    Society    of    Social    Hygiene, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
9.35-9.45.     "Corrective  gymnastics." 

Miss  Anne  Rothwell  Stewart,  Director  of 
Physical  Culture,  The  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
9.45-10.30.     Discussion. 
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10.30-12.  "The  problems  of  adolescence  and 
how  to  meet  them  in  onr  sehools." 

10.30-10.50.  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superin- 
tendent, Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

10. 50-1 1.  Mr.  S.  D.  Lucas,  Superintend- 
ent, Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ii-ii.io.  Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Teacher 
of  Physical  Culture,  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

1 1. 10-12.     Discussion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

General  Topic:  The  special  institution  for  the 
blind  versus  the  co-education  of  the  blind 
and  the  sighted. 

2-2.30.  "The  higher  education  of  the  blind 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  practical 
effort." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Superintendent, 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Second  speaker  to  be  announced. 
2.30-4.     "The  education  of  the  young  blind  in 
institutions  versus  in   schools   with  the  see- 
ing— the    advantages    and    disadvantages    of 
each." 

2.30-2.50.     Mr.  George  F.  Oliphant,  Super- 
intendent,    Georgia    Academy     for    the 
Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 
2.50-2.55.      Mr.    John    B.    Curtis,    Super- 
visor,   Classes    for    the    Blind,    Chicago 
Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
2.55-3.     Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy,  Supervisor, 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
3-3.05.    Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Super- 
visor, Classes  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City  Public  Schools. 
3.05-3.10.      Mr.    Robert   B.    Irwin,   Educa- 
tional Agent,  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  O. 
3.10-4.     Discussion. 
4-5.      The    coordination    of    studies    under    a 
single  teacher  versus  the  departmental  plan. 
4-4.20.    Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Teacher, 
The    Maryland    School    for    the    Blind, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
4.20-4.30.     Miss   Ora   H.  J.   Harris,   Prin- 
cipal Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
4.30-5.    Discussion. 

Wednesday  Evening  (No  session) 

Thursday  Morning 

The  nature  and  the  value  of  contributory 
effort  from  pupils  at  free  residential 
schools  for  the  blind. 


9-9.20.     Mr.    Edward   E.    Allen,    Director, 
Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 
9.20-9.30.     Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superin- 
tendent,  The   Maryland    School   for   the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
9.30-9.40.     Speaker  to  be  announced. 
9.40-10.30.     Discussion. 
The  relation  of  the  school  to  auxiliary  organ- 
izations seeking  to  aid  the  adult  blind. 

10.30-10.50.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10. 50-1 1.  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  Superin- 
tendent, Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ii-ii.io.  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
Superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Association 
for  the  Adult  Blind. 

1 1. 10-12.     Discussion. 

Thursday  Afternoon   (No  session) 

Thursday  Evening 

For  this  session  six  round  tables  have  been 
prepared,  three  to  be  in  session  from  8  to  9, 
and  three  from  9  to  10. 

The  leader  will  open  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  to  be  considered  at  his  round  table.  In 
some  instances  papers  have  been  prepared  with 
a  view  to  focussing  the  discussion  upon  a  few 
essential  points. 

8-9.     The  psychology  of  the  blind. 

Leader  to  be  announced. 

Discussion  opened  by  a  fifteen-minute 
paper  by  Mr.  Richard  S.  French,  Senior 
Teacher,  California  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

8-9.  What  trades  are  proving  valuable  as 
breadwinners  for  the  blind? 

Leader,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Principal,  Ala- 
bama   Schools    for    the    Deaf    and    the 
Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Discussion  opened  by  a  ten-minute  paper. 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

8-9.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  our 
schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our  state? 
If  so,  how  can  this  be  done? 

Leader  to  be  announced. 

9-10.  What  should  the  public  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  our  schools  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  official  requirements,  in  order 
to  make  them  of  greatest  value  to  the  work 
at  large? 

Leader,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent, 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fari- 
bault, Minn, 
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9-10.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  teachers  of  music  in  our  schools, 
and  how  are  we  meeting  them? 

Leader,  Mr.  John  E.  Bitzer,  Teacher  of 
Piano,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  O. 

g-10.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  beginners 
(a)  reading,  (b)  spelling,  (c)  geography, 
(d)  language,  and  (e)  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic. 

Leader,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintend- 
ent, Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Friday   Morning 

What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  backward  (not  feeble-minded)  blind 
child,  and  how  can  we  meet  this  problem 
in  our  schools? 

9-9.20.  Miss  Nita  F.  Dustin,  Teacher, 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

9.20-9.30.  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Principal 
Teacher,  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

9.30-9.40.  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Principal, 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

9.40-10.30.     Discussion. 

Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the  blind;  its 
causes  and  indications;  how  measured; 
its  prevention. 

10.30-10.50.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Superintendent,  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Columbus,  O. 

10.50-11.  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Emeritus 
Principal,  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City. 

ii-ii.io.  Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  Superin- 
tendent, Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

1 1. 10-12.     Discussion. 

Friday  Afternoon 
2-3.     Reports  of  committees.     Election  of  offi- 
cers.   Miscellaneous  business. 

One  condition  for  a  successful  conven- 
tion is  that  the  time  schedule  shall  be  fol- 
lowed without  deviation.  When  one  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  convention,  and  has  been  told  pre- 
cisely how  many  minutes  he  will  be  allowed, 
it  is  eminently  unfair  to  him  not  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  his  paper.  In  order  to 
insure  fair  treatment  for  all,  a  warning  bell 
will  be  tapped  by  the  secretary  two  minutes 


before  the  time  allotted  to  the  speaker  and 
again  at  its  expiration. 

Those    who    hope    to    be    present    should 
notify  Superintendent  Lucas  at  once. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Baltimore,  Md. 
S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
James  J.  Dow,  Faribault,  Minn. 
J.  T.  Morey,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Paris  A    "congress    of    friends    of 

Congress  the  blind   and   an   exhibition 

of  appliances  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  work  for  the  blind, 
and  work  of  the  blind,  organized  by  the 
League  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  in  con- 
ference with  the  General  Association  of 
French  Oculists,  is  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
May,  1910." 

The  principal  topics  for  discussion  are 
the  "Prevention  of  Blindness;  Ophthalmia 
of  the  Newborn,  Prophylaxis,  Necessary 
Care  for  Infected  Infants ;  Inspection  of 
the  Eyes  in  Schools — Its  Importance  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  Prophylaxis  for 
Blindness ;  The  Blind  in  Modern  Society ; 
Schools  for  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth ; 
and  Methods  for  the  Instruction  of  Blind 
Adults."  The  exhibition  is  composed  of 
four  sections :  first,  things  pertaining  to 
the  "Prevention  of  Blindness,  Apparatus 
for  Ocular  Surgery,  Ocular  Diagnosis,  Ocu- 
lar Instruments,  Furniture  of  Schools  for 
the  Prevention  of  Myopia,"  etc. ;  second, 
"Associations  and  Societies  for  the  Assist- 
ance, the  Instruction,  and  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  by-laws,  objects,  financial  re- 
ports," etc. ;  third,  "Work  of  the  Blind" ; 
and  the  fourth  section,  Exhibits  Showing 
Blind  People  at  Work. 


Boston  1910 
N.  E.  A. 
Meeting 


The  Department  of  Special 
Education  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
under  the  guidance  of  Supt. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  promises  to  have 
a  program  of  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind.  On  Wednesday  forenoon,  July  6, 
members  of  the  Elementary,  Child  Study, 
and  Kindergarten  Departments  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  to  consider  as  their 
general  topic,  "The  State's  Obligation  to 
Provide  Educational  Opportunities  for  All 
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Children,  Normal  or  Otherwise,"  with  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  city 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  as  the  speaker. 

The  special  topics  are  grouped  under  the 
general  subject  of  "Provisions  for  the 
Education  of  Non-normal  Children — Their 
Efficiency  and  Cost."  "The  Deaf  Schools, 
Day  and  Institutional,"  is  to  be  considered 
by  Miss  Mabel  E.  Adams,  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  of  Boston.  "The  Blind  in 
Schools  with  the  Seeing"  is  allotted  to 
Frank  G.  B rimer,  of  the  Child  Study  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Supt.  John  E.  Ray,  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  is  scheduled 
to  present  a  paper  upon  the  "Institutional 
Care  and  Training  of  the  Blind."  The  last 
topic  in  this  session  deals  with  "Schools 
for  Backward  Children."  Friday  forenoon 
the  chief  paper  of  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind  is  that  to  be  given  by  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  entitled,  "Conservation 
of  Vision  and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness." 


index  and  At  the  end  of  this  issue  we 

Card  Catalogue  nave  printed  an  index  to 
cover  all  material  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
during  the  past  three  years.  We  have  done 
this  because  we  find  the  magazine  is  being 
used  more  and  more  by  many  of  our 
readers  as  a  reference  book,  and  we  wish 
to  have  the  index  as  complete  and  accurate 
as  possible.  It  has  been  prepared  by  a 
trained  librarian  who  is  at  the  same  time 
familiar  with  work  for  the  blind.  We 
would  suggest  that  those  who  wish  to  keep 
the  references  up  to  date  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  have  each  topic  pasted  on 
the  top  of  a  three  ~by  five  card  and  then 
filed  in  a  regular  filing  cabinet.  To  such 
a  nucleus  the  annual  indices  can  be  added, 
thus  forming  a  permanent  card  catalogue 
for  a  constantly  growing  and  valuable 
reference  library.  Extra  copies  of  this 
three  years'  index  have  been  struck  off 
and  can  be  had  upon  application. 

David  D.  Wood  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  aged 
seventy-two  years,  died  of 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on 
Easter  morning.  Every  local  paper  printed 
a  long  appreciation  of  his  career  as  musi- 


cian and  citizen.  He  was  buried  from  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  had 
been  organist  for  forty-six  and  choirmaster 
for  forty  consecutive  years,  and  there  also 
was  subsequently  held  a  great  memorial 
service  in  his  honor.  We  hope  to  publish 
soon  the  life  story  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Dr.  Wood  had  been  totally  blind  since 
childhood.  After  training  at  the  Philadel- 
phia institution,  he  early  branched  out  for 
himself  as  teacher  of  organ  and  piano,  and 
was  successful  almost  from  the  start.  He 
was  ever  a  student  and  became  a  cultured 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  always  a  worker, 
and  he  ascribed  his  life  success  to  a  habit 
of  taking  great  pains  with  everything  he 
did.  For  many  years  he  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  organist  and  choirmaster  at 
two  of  Philadelphia's  large  churches,  senior 
instructor  of  organ  playing  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Music  Academy,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Be- 
sides all  this  he  was  giving  many  private 
lessons  and  occasional  organ  recitals  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  opening  organs  in 
churches  and  halls  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  special  occasions,  like  Christmas 
and  Easter,  his  music  always  drew  crowds 
to  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Dr.  Wood  did  not  live  at  the  institution; 
in  fact,  he  came  there  only  two  days  each 
week.  In  spite  of  this  his  department  was 
strong  and  excellent.  His  pupils  loved  and 
respected  him,  and  naturally  they  worked 
hard  to  please  him.  He  in  turn  inspired 
them  through  confidence  in  their  possibili- 
ties. Having  drilled  the  school  chorus  in 
1904  to  sing  a  long  and  difficult  cantata,  he 
gave  a  public  performance  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  in 
Musical  Fund  Hall.  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel,  the 
then  leader  of  the  orchestra,  said  after  the 
performance,  "I  would  have  denied  the 
possibility  of  such  a  production  had  I  not 
heard  it  myself."  Indeed,  no  other  single 
achievement  so  raised,  in  that  community, 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
More  than  this,  nothing  else  that  the  school 
had  ever  done  made  such  a  far-reaching 
impression  in  the  institution  itself.  There- 
after it  was  a  mere  matter  of  drill  to  teach 
the  chorus  long-sustained  and  difficult  ora- 
torios, and  there  followed  "The  Seasons," 
"Judas  Maccabseus,"  "Samson,"  "The  Crea- 
tion," and  finally,  only  ten  days  before  his 
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death,  "Acis  and  Galatea"  and  "My  Heart 
Was  in  Heaviness." 

Dr.  Wood's  "example  was  an  inspiration 
to  his  pupils  as  indicating  what  may  be 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  deprivation  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  his  career  was  a  rebuke 
to  those  who,  with  the  full  endowment  of 
natural  faculties,  fail  to  make  the  best  of 
their  opportunities." 

Pittsburgh  111    the    report    of    the    West- 

Association  for  ern  Pennsylvania  Institution 
the  Blind  for    the     BHnd     for     igo?    we 

find  Superintendent  McAloney  discussing* 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  urging  "that  the  good  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania think  seriously  of  this  matter." 
In  his  report  for  1908  Mr.  McAloney  again 
urged  the  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  records  the  beginning  of 
home  teaching  in  Pittsburgh,  with  Miss 
Quirk  as  teacher,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society.  In 
October,  1908,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  asked  Mr.  McAloney  to  prepare  sta- 
tistics relating  to  organizations  for  the 
adult  blind  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
object  of  starting  an  association  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  pursuance  of  this  he  visited,  in 
January,  1909,  the  work  in  the  Eastern 
states.  During  his  absence  the  Pittsburgh 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  National  Council  ask- 
ing the  local  branch  to  help  the  blind  of  its 
city.  Upon  Mr.  McAloney's  return  the 
ladies  consulted  him,  and  he  advised  them 
to  unite  with  other  clubs  for  a  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  blind.  These  various 
forces  all  working  for  a  common  cause 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Association  for  the  Blind.  The  city 
government  has  appropriated  $10,000  for 
the  work  of  the  association,  which  has 
already  raised  other  funds  through  private 
sources.  A  definite  scheme  for  future  work 
was  deferred  until  a  director  could  be 
chosen.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  has  accepted  the  position,  and 
goes  to  organize  the  work  for  Western 
Pennsylvania  June  1.  Superintendents  Mc- 
Aloney  and   Burritt,   of   the   two   Pennsyl- 


vania schools  for  the  blind,  join  in  welcom- 
ing Mr.  Campbell  to  his  new  field  of  work, 
and  the  heartiest  cooperation  between  these 
three  men  is  assured. 

Prevention  With  this  number  we  publish 

of  Blindness  the     latest     reprint     of     the 

Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  on  the  subject  of  prevention 
of  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
The  reprint,  a  study  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding 116  cases  of  this  disease,  is  taken 
from  the  Second  Report  of  Social  Service 
at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  It  is  of  especial  value  as 
the  result  of  first-hand  experience  at  this 
large  hospital,  which  offers  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  and  social  service  in 
connection  with  a  ward  devoted  to  the 
care  of  infant  ophthalmia. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  experience  of  Cleveland,  O.,  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  with  one  of  the  results 
of  their  recent  publicity  campaign  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  The  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  of 
Cleveland,  in  cooperation  with  the  Humane 
Society,  has  instigated  and  aided  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  midwife  whose  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  for  reporting  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  was 
called  to  their  attention  as  resulting  in  a 
child's  blindness.  The  conviction  of  this 
midwife  was  secured  in  che  police  court  on 
April  21,  when  she  was  fined  twenty-five 
dollars  and  costs.  - 

The  Massachusetts  legislature,  on  April 
27,  passed  the  following  law :  "The  state 
board  of  health  shall  furnish,  free  of  cost, 
to  physicians  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth,  such  prophylactic  rem- 
edy as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  prevention 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  There  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state  board 
of  health  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  annually." 


For "  Old  Friend-   By     the     will     of     the     late 
ship's  Sake"  Belden  R.  Mc Alpine,  former 

vice-president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  a  blind  news  dealer  of  New  York, 
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John   Leonard   Hurley,   received  a   bequest 
of  $1,000  for  "old  friendship's  sake." 

Hurley  sold  papers  to  Mr.  McAlpine  for 
the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  three  years  old,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpine was  accustomed  to  stop  at  his  stand 
to  chat  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  every 


day,  and  on  such  terms  were  they  that, 
although  Mr.  McAlpine  had  been  ill  for 
nearly  three  months,  only  four  days  before 
his  death,  while  out  in  his  carriage,  he 
stopped  and  had  a  long  talk  with  his  friend. 
— Fourth  Estate  {New  York),  February  ip, 

IOIO. 


EMBOSSED    DICTIONARY 


The  following  communication  has  been 
received  from  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind: 

"The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language  is  embossed  on 
brass  plates  in  New  York  Point  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and  printed 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky.  It  contains  38,000  words  and 
some  additional  features,  such  as  abbrevia- 
tions, methods  of  compounding  words,  faulty 
diction,  etc.,  taken  from  the  Standard  Diction- 


ary. It  is  the  most  complete  dictionary  ever 
published  for  the  use  of  the  Blind,  and  sup- 
plies a  long-felt  need.  The  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  contemplates  issuing  a  second 
edition,  revised.  It  is  believed  that  the  second 
edition  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  fifty 
dollars  per  copy,  the  cost  of  the  first.  If  there 
are  schools,  institutions,  libraries,  or  individ- 
uals who  desire  copies  of  the  dictionary,  they 
are  requested  to  address  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  1205  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, Maryland." 


IMPRESSIONS    OF    INSTITUTIONS    FOR   THE    BLIND 
IN    GERMANY    AND    AUSTRIA 


By    EDWARD    E.  ALLEN 


Concluded} 


This  Saxon  system  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess not  only  upon  a  large  fund  and  devoted 
enthusiasm  for  the  work,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  that  Saxony  is  a  thickly  settled  and 
compact  little  kingdom.  Most  of  the  direct- 
ors with  whom  I  talked  on  the  matter  pre- 
ferred   to    carry    out    the    so-called    mixed 


enjoy  life  better  when  together;  that  they 
can  work  to  greater  advantage  in  a  special 
workshop  than  in  single  rooms ;  and  that 
living  in  one  place  and  working  in  another 
affords  the  variety  so  necessary  to  equanim- 
ity in  the  rather  monotonous  life  of  the 
blind.     It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 


» 


Orchestra  of  "  The  Private  Institution  for  the  Training  of  Poor  Blind  Children  and  the  Care  of  Patients 
with  Eye  Trouble"  l  on  the  Hradschin,  Prague.  This  school  forms  a  link  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  Klar  Em/>loy»ient  Institution.  Pounded  in  1807.  Conducted  and  taught  by  "Sisters."  Instruction 
given  tveek  about  in  Ger?nan  and  Bohemian.  The  only  school  which  I  found  still  using  Klein's  litie  type, 
along  with  Braille,  and  Taylor's  octagonal  arithmetic  slate. 

1  Incorporated  title  ;  the  eye  clinics  are  now  held  at  a  local  hospital. 


system  of  aftercare.  Their  theory  is  based 
upon  the  claim  that  some,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  blind,  however  well  taught  and 
thrifty,  should  be  spared  the  loneliness  and 
exertion  of  living  and  laboring  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  claiming  that  life  can  there 
be  at  best  a  bare  existence  based  on  senti- 
ment. Therefore  the  mixed  system  pro- 
vides workshops,  either  letting  the  workers 
live  scattered  where  they  will,  or  encour- 
aging them  to  have  rooms  in  small  com- 
munities of  blind  people,  where  they  can 
be  both  protected  and  favored.  Leipsic 
affords  a  most  interesting  example  of  the 
former  practice  (and  there  are  many  blind 
workers  there  not  in  the  chain  administered 
from  Chemnitz),  Berlin  of  the  latter,  where 
the  Moon  Blind  Association  now  devotes 
itself  to  the  carrying  on  of  such  a  com- 
munity  house.      There   they    say   the   blind 


Germans  have  not  settled  the  aftercare 
plan  so  satisfactorily  to  themselves  as  they 
have  the  kind  of  work  the  blind  must  do. 
The  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  young  men 
are  prepared  in  most  of  the  schools  to  tune 
pianos  in  factories,  and  do  so,  earning 
thereby  twice  as  much  as  by  any  other 
trade,  has  no  effect  on  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  the  blind  must  follow  one  of  the 
stock  trades,  and  that  the  blind  cannot  earn 
their  living  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
do  so.1 

Ascertaining  that  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Steglitz,  a  suburb  of  Ber- 
lin, was  having  its  spring  recess  early  in 
April,  I  postponed  my  visit  for  a  few  days. 
I  need  not  have  done  so,  as  the  greater 
part    of    the    institution — the    workshops — 

JCf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  33a, 
"A  Monopoly  for  Blind  Tuners." 
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New  Home  for  Aged  Blind  Men  and  Women,  Ham- 
burg  (from    its   gardens).       The   "  Central   Lending 
Library''''  in  this  building  circulates  books  throughout 
Germany . 


Institution  for    the    Protestant    Blind   of  the    Rhine 

Province,  at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine.     Queen  Carmen 

Sylva,  of  Roumania,  belongs   to  the  Hotise   of  Wied, 

from  which  this  town  takes  its  name. 

was  in  full  swing.  However,  when  I  did 
go  there  I  became  at  once  as  a  former 
teacher  of  the  blind  profoundly  interested.1 
Thereafter  I  observed  classes  in  many 
schools,  always  being  deeply  and  fully  im- 
pressed alike  with  the  method  and  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  The  back- 
ward pupils  are  taught  by  themselves.  The 
feeble-minded  blind  are  not  retained,  but 
are  provided  for  somewhere  else,  like  other 
incapables.  School  teaching  is  most  evi- 
dently a  profession  over  there.  The  teach- 
ers are  almost  invariably  men,  and  have 
been  cautiously  chosen  for  fitness.  I  say 
cautiously,  because  when  once  definitely 
appointed  they  cannot  be  removed  except 
for  extraordinary  cause.  They  are  non- 
resident in  the  sense  of  providing  for  them- 
selves and  families,  either  outside  the  insti- 
tution or  in  suites  of  rooms  inside.  Most 
directors  provide  their  own  food,  living  in 
small  suites,  where  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  entertain  guests.     And  indeed  to  do  so  is 

1For  62  speaking  illustrations  of  the  means, 
methods,  and  aims  of  these  schools  for  the  blind 
see  Der  Blindenunterricht,  a  series  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  director  and  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Vienna,  and  published 
by  A.  Pichlers  Witwe  und  Sohn,  Vienna,  1910. 
(254  pp.     Illustrated.) 


not  a  custom  on  the  Continent.  The  teach- 
ers have  supervisory  duties  in  turn,  and 
each  is  also  in  charge  of  some  side  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  school  printing  office  or 
the  library.  One  man  told  me  he  gave  forty 
hours  a  week  to  definite  institution  work. 
All  whom  I  met  were  not  only  excellent 
instructors,  they  were  earnest  and  devoted 
men,  full  of  the  subject  and  anxious  to  tell 
me  about  it.  They  showed  me  appliances 
in  great  variety  and  profusion,  always  accu- 
rately and  well  made,  such  as  Braille- 
writers  or  guides  for  pencil  writing",  in 
Germany,  and  slates  for  pin-type  writing, 
in  Austria.  At  Nuremberg  the  director, 
who  is  blind,  showed  me  his  ingenious 
machine  for  writing  common  Roman  cap- 
itals in  points  and  one  for  writing  two 
Braille  letters  at  a  stroke,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  American  kleidograph. 
He  lIso  exhibited  for  me  his  building  blocks 
for  the  blind  and,  what  pleased  me  most  of 
all,  his  method  of  drawing — simply  warm- 
ing with  the  fingers  a  wax-covered  string 
and  pressing  it  in  desired  outlines  on  to  a 
common  drawing  board. 

In  every  school  there  is  a  profusion  of 
objects  for  instruction.  No  American 
school  can  show  anything  like  such  an 
array.  These  are  not  so  much  the  expensive, 
stuffed  specimens  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as 
belonging  to  a  school  museum  as  they  are 
common,  every-day  articles  which  children 
with  sight  see  at  one  time  or  another  and 
understand.  There  are  the  manifold  objects 
for  nature  study,  minerals,  nuts  and  seeds, 
and  native  birds,  not  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  somewhat  elaborate  school 
productions,  partly  of  former  pupils,  partly 
of  teachers,  representing  in  miniature 
(nearly  all  of  them  dissectible)  such  things 
as  a  coal  or  a  salt  mine,  a  church  and 
steeple,  a  tannery,  a  mole's  nest,  an  electric 


Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Munich.     Large,  spa- 
cious struchire,  erected  1834-38. 
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street  car,  and,  floor  by  floor,  the  institu- 
tion itself.  There  seemed  no  end  to  these 
things.  The  Imperial  Institution  at  Vienna 
overflowed  from  special  rooms  to  the  walls 
of  all  school  corridors  and  of  many  class- 
rooms. The  Jewish  institution  there  had 
a  huge  room  so  full  of  models  that  once 
inside  I  felt  like  the  man  who  couldn't  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees. 

In  this  latter  institution,  by  the  way,  the 
director  had  the  pupils  do  artistic  clay  and 
wax  modeling  for  me,  likewise  elastic  string 
and  pin  drawing;  he  also  showed  me  good, 
practical  working  in  simple  carpentry,  wood 
turning,  bent  wire  and  sandstone  shaping. 
A  class  of  small  children  at  the  beautiful 
new  institution  erected  under  Director 
Wagner,  at  Prague,  were  greatly  enjoying 
themselves  cutting,  sawing,  splitting,  and 
boring  wood  by  means  of  simple  machines 
contrived  by  their  clever  teacher. 

I  could  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  all 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  Germans  are  noth- 
ing if  not  practical.  They  permit  little  in 
school  or  in  directed  play  which  has  not 
a  pedagogic  purpose.  All  this  making  and 
doing  which  I  saw  everywhere,  while  aim- 
ing as  manual  training  to  broaden  and 
correct  the  children's  experiences,  yet  has 
as  chief  end  the  perfection  of  the  producing 
power  of  the  hand.  They  call  it  Handfcr- 
tigkeitsunterricht,  for  which  our  nearest 
equivalent  is  "hand-training."  It  is  perhaps 
the  fundamental  subject  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, and  is  started  with  the  child  of  five 
years  in  the  kindergarten  department,  which 
they  call  the  preparatory  school — Vorschulc. 
Just  think  what  a  deft  and  skilled  hand 
means  to  the  blind  handicraftsman — a  sav- 
ing of  raw  material,  an  economy  of  time, 
and  the  making  of  marketable  wares,  three 


Jewish  Institution/or  the  Blind,  Vicuna.     Object:    The 

intellectual,    religious,    and    industrial    education    and 

training-  in  general  culture  of  the  blind  of  both  sexes  ; 

limits  of  admission ,  q  to  lb  years. 


The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Hanover.    Pres- 
ent building  erected  1892-Qj.     Said  to  have  the  largest 
Printing  plant  for  the  blind  in  Germany. 


Kindergarten    building,   just  finished    (iqoq),    of  the 

beautiful  ?iew  institution  for  the  blind,  on  the  heights 

above  Stuttgart.     Private  ;  prints  a  model  report. 

factors  in  production  which  lead  to  mightier 
consequences  to  those  who  must  labor  in 
darkness  than  to  those  who  can  work  in 
light.  See  the  application  of  this  hand 
training  to  brush  making.  The  blind  who 
cannot  estimate  quickly  by  touch  and  muscle- 
sense  the  proper  number  of  bristles  needed 
to  fill  similar  successive  holes  in  a  brush- 
back  cannot  profitably  work  at  this  excel- 
lent trade.  If  the  bundle  is  too  large,  it 
will  not  go  into  the  hole;  if  it  is  too  small, 
it  will  not  stay  in.  The  workers  are  paid 
by  the  ioo  holes  filled;  anybody  who  stops 
long  to  judge  the  number  picked  up  or  to 
count  will  earn  but  little.  I  was  informed 
in  more  than  one  institution  that  girls, 
because  of  their  more  highly  developed 
fingers,  earn  better  wages  at  brush  making 
than  men  do ;  at  some  places  this  trade, 
including  every  kind  of  brush  except  the 
tooth  brush,  has  been  reserved  for  the  girls 
and  women,  because  the  men  can  profitably 
do  a  greater  variety  of  things — such  as 
willow  basket  work,  mat  and  rope  making, 
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raw* 




Instruction  in  brush  making,  Jewish  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Vienna. 


chair  caning,  and  twisted  straw  chair  seat- 
ing, which  is  like  our  rush  seating. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  German  schools  confine  themselves  to 
motor  activities.  Their  purely  intellectual 
studies,  while  elementary,  are  doubtless  as 
well  taught  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
I  listened  with  delight  to  classes  in 
grammar,  literature,  and  mental  arith- 
metic. Nevertheless,  subjects  like  geog- 
raphy seem  to  be  taught  almost  wholly  by 
doing,  measuring,  and  making;  therein  the 
German  "thoroughness  or  nothing"  prin- 
ciple appeared  to  me  to  fill  up  its  measure 
and  to  run  over.  Nothing  is  left  for  the 
pupil  to  learn  by  himself;  his  initiative  is 
not  trusted.  For  instance,  in  his  first  year 
of  geography — home  geography— he  begins 
with  his  classroom,  which  he  investigates 
and  reports  on,  measures  and  draws  to 
scale,  reproducing  and  placing  everything 
in  it  correctly.  Possibly  this  year  may  in- 
clude other  parts  of  the  institution,  but  how 
much  is  unimportant,  thoroughness  as  far 
as  he  gets  being  the  end.  When  the  whole 
institution  and  grounds  are  thus  concretely 
understood,  he  begins,  in  somewhat  the  same 
way,  the  study  of  the  city — the  main  streets, 
the  location  of  the  important  buildings,  par- 
ticularly the  railroad  stations.  After  all  this 
is  fixed,  he  studies  the  state  or  district  in 
which  the  institution  city  lies,  and  he  does 
this  usually  by  following  the  railroads  on 
the  map  or  by  map  drawing,  corroborated 


later,  more  or  less,  by  actual  travel  and  by 
school  excursions.  Then  succeeds  a  more 
rapid  study  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  If 
the  class  is  bright  or  the  teacher  independ- 
ent, there  may  be  a  little  venturing  into 
adjacent  lands.  When  I  jokingly  asked  if 
they  ever  by  any  possibility  reached  Amer- 
ica, "Only  by  hearsay,"  was  the  good- 
natured  answer.  "At  the  rate  our  German 
blind  children  travel  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  not  time  to  go  far  afield  in  a  subject  like 
geography.  Their  school  days,  as  such, 
come  to  an  end  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Nevertheless,  our  aim  is  to  give  pretty 
much  the  equivalent  of  the  common  or 
Volkschule  training,  and  we  generally  suc- 
ceed. No,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  for  it  generally 
leads  to  discontent  and  unhappiness." 

A  somewhat  composite  subject  to  which 
we  American  blind-school  men  pay  little 
direct  attention  is  perception  lessons,  sense 
cultivation,  and  "orientation."  We  leave 
our  pupils  to  pick  up  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
they  seem  to  do  so.  The  possession  by  the 
blind  of  the  faculty  of  recognizing  objects 
through  their  four  senses,  and  the  ability 
to  locate  themselves  at  any  and  all  times  in 
space  and  to  get  about  readily  alone,  is 
deemed  by  the  practical  Germans  a  too 
vitally  important  one  to  be  left  to  hap- 
hazard. Perhaps  the  German  solicitude 
and  the  American  confidence  may  profit- 
ably borrow  something  one  from  the  other. 
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Instruction  in  clay  and  max  modeling,  Jewish  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Vienna. 


A  realization  of  conditions  in  these  for- 
eign countries,  where  music  is  in  the  air 
and  where  competition  in  playing  and 
teaching  music  is  strenuous,  will  enable  us 
Americans  to  judge  leniently  the  attitude 
towards  this  subject  held  by  Austrian  and 
German  schools  for  the  blind.  There  being 
almost  no  chance  for  the  blind  musician 
to  make  good  in  the  world,  music  is  taught 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  culture,  pleas- 
ure, and  exploitation.  A  school  for  the 
blind  would  be  a  bare  place  indeed  without 
music.  A  brass  band  is  considered  a 
safety  valve,  even  in  a  working  home  for 
blind  men.  And  so  from  the  first  there  is 
much  singing  in  the  schools  and  much  in- 
strumental music.  Choral  work  is  every- 
where excellent,  as  might  be  expected. 
School  orchestras  performed  for  me  in 
several  places  most  acceptably.  In  one 
place  I  was  astonished  at  the  skillful  solo 
playing  of  one  boy  after  another  on  the 
violin,  flute,  'cello,  and  French  horn.  The 
school,  which  was  a  small  one  in  a  very 
musical  city,  employed  a  local  celebrity  to 
come  in  as  music  instructor.  I  congratu- 
lated the  director  on  the  results  attained. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "they  play  very  well.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  them  and  it  pleases 
the  public."  "But,"  said  I,  "is  there  no 
chance    for    any    of    these    boys    to    follow 


music  for  a  livelihood?"  "Oh,  no;  not  at 
all,"  he  replied.  "There  is  nothing  for 
them  but  handicraft;  their  music  will  al- 
ways be  a  pleasure  and  a  solace  to  them, 
nothing  more."  I  did  not  tell  him  how 
much  better  I  enjoyed  the  playing  when  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  did  not  see  the  poor 
appearance  of  the  players.  This  was  the 
school  where  a  popular  bowling  alley  had 
been  turned  into  a  workshop  and  store- 
rooms, because,  as  the  director  actually  ad- 
mitted, the  balls  kept  getting  out  into  the 
walks  and  were  liable  to  cause  stumbling 
and  other  accidents  to  the  pupils.  It  was 
difficult  for  me  always  to  acquiesce  in  the 
German  finality. 

I  made  several  visits  to  the  unique,  non- 
residential school  and  shops  for  the  blind 
in  Berlin.  Here  Director  Kull  conducts  a 
most  interesting  institution.  On  the  front 
of  a  square  court  the  whole  great  building 
is  workshops  for  "grown-ups."  These 
come  in  daily  from  home  or  rooms  in  the 
city  and  work  at  the  usual  four  trades  of 
chair  caning,  basket  making,  brush  making, 
and  broom  making.  The  aim  is  for  each 
worker  to  become  expert  at  one  of  these, 
and  only  one.  The  best  and  most  rapid 
earns  from  three  to  four  marks  in  a  day 
of  seven  hours,  but  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings are  two  marks,  and  the  thrifty  person 
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Instruction  in  hand-training :  Carpentry  and  wood turning,  Jewish  Institution  for  the  Biind,  Vienna. 


who  is  content  with  mere  creature  comforts 
can  subsist  in  Berlin  on  these  two  marks, 
though  such  a  one  expects  and  does  receive 
auxiliary  doles  from  the  aftercare  fund. 
Here,  as  also  in  other  places,  this  fund 
provides    country    retreats    to    which    tired 


Instruction    in  hand-training:  Bent-iron  work,  Jewish 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Vienna.     Notice  the  herring- 
bone flooring  in  hard  wood.     This  is  common  in  Conti- 
nental institutions. 


women  are  sent  in  turn  during  the  summer. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  court,  occupying 
two  floors,  is  the  day  school  for  sixty  blind 
youth,  which  school  makes  the  institution 
unique.  Occupying  the  third  floor  is  a  city 
school  for  orphan  (not  blind)  girls  who 
have  finished  their  ordinarily  required 
schooling  and  come  here  to  a  continuation 
school  for  the  domestic  training  which 
shall  fit  them  to  be  house  servants.  The 
Berlin  plan  of  caring  for  all  charges  being 
decentralizing,  these  orphans  live  with 
foster  parents.  They  are  required  to  con- 
duct to  and  from  school  daily  the  blind 
children  who  live  near  them.  Both  are 
one-session  schools  and  close  at  noon.  I 
took  pains  to  see  them  start  out  for  home 
together,  the  little  mothers  leading  by  the 
hand  one  or  two  beknapsacked  youngsters. 
To  me  this  was  a  satisfactory  though 
touching  sight.  Berlin  alone  is  said  to 
furnish  the  conditions  favorable  to  such 
cooperation.  But  it  works  so  well  there  I 
cannot  see  why  it  could  not  be  made  to  do 
so  elsewhere.  No  doubt  the  blind  children 
miss  the  special  care  and  opportunities 
inseparable  from  a  good  residential  school, 
together  with  some  music  and  physical 
training.  (Their  little  gymnasium  was 
half  filled  with  raw  materials  and  shop 
products.)  This  is  on  the  one  hand;  on 
the   other,   they   miss   also   the   institution- 
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A  corner  of  the  Historical  Museum  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Vienna. 


ization  bound  to  follow  any  but  the  most 
alert  and  painstaking  management  of  the 
usual  institution.  Nevertheless,  here  as 
elsewhere  the  common  school  leads  to  the 
trade  school,  with  its  continuation  lessons, 
and  to  the  inevitable  workshop  for  most. 
A  few  of  the  young  men  prepare  them- 
selves to  follow  the  trade  of  factory  piano 
tuning,  a  much  better  paying  though  more 
limited  occupation  than  the  handicrafts. 

There  is  in  every  institution  a  well- 
stacked  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  books 
handwritten  in  Braille  by  philanthropic 
people  of  the  leisure  class,  but  also  of  many 
similar  books  embossed  from  machine- 
made  plates.  Though  nearly  every  insti- 
tution has  a  printing  department  of  its 
own,  where  one  or  two  blind  girls  do  all 
the  work  of  embossing  the  plates,  printing 
the  sheets,  and  binding  the  books,  yet  most 
of  these  books  seem  to  come  from  a  few 
institution  printing  offices,  such  as  Han- 
over, Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  from  the 
private  presses  of  a  most  enterprising  blind 
man  in  Hamburg.  The  plates  are  usually 
folds  of  zinc,  embossed  interlineally ;  the 
embossing  appliances,  stereotype  makers  of 
German  pattern  and  manufacture — excel- 
lent machines,  arranged  to  free  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator  for  reading  copy ;  and 
the  printing  presses,  powerful  hand-lever 
affairs,    slow    but    sure    in    operation.      So 


many  institutions  are  printing  that  the 
whole  number  of  publications  is  already 
large ;  and  the  books  are  sold  for  very  little 


Women  making  brushes  at  the  Working  Home  for  the 

Blind,    Konigszvusterhausen,    near    Berlin.       {Figures 

disguised  by  the  artist  by  request  of  the  sitters.) 


Stacks  of  brushes  at  the  Working  Home  for  the  Blind, 

at    Kdnigswusterhauseu,    near   Berlin.       Only   capable 

workers,  both  men  and  women,  admitted. 
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Garden  schoolroom  and  rabbit  warren,  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Prague.     Director  Wagner  {in  the  for e- 
ground),  of  the  Klar  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  also  in  charge  of  the  Kindergarteti. 


when  compared  with  the  results  of  our 
rapid  process  printing.  We  carry  on 
printing  as  a  business  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
viding the  blind  with  a  great  deal  of  read- 
ing matter.  The  Austrians  and  the  Germans 
prefer  to  make  book  production  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  blind  people,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  product  is  great  or  little. 
And  they  are  able  to  undersell  us  every 
time.  The  Braille  character  employed  is 
large  gage  to  suit  the  touch  of  handicraft 
workers  and  many  books  appear  in  two 
editions,  in  contractions,  and  in  full  spell- 
ing, so  as  to  suit  all  tastes  and  predilections. 
The  libraries  circulate  books  to  outside 
readers,  the  institutions  paying  the  first 
carriage,  the  borrower  the  return.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  concession  in  transporta- 
tion rates. 

I  have  described  the  collections  for  object 
teaching  found  in  every  school  visited.  Two 
historical  museums  shown  me — the  recently 
collected  and  specially  housed  one  at  the 
Royal  Institution  at  Steglitz ;  the  other 
older  and  fuller  one  in  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tution in  Vienna,  which  interested  me 
greatly.  They  comprise  specimens  show- 
ing the  evolution  of  appliances  for  the  blind 
from  the  origins  of  the  institutions  to  date. 
There  are  appliances  simple  and  complex 
for  tangible  writing  in  Roman  letter  and 
every  kind  of  line  and  point  alphabet,  the 
many  and  various  means  to  enable  the  blind 
to  correspond  with  friends  who  read  with 
the  eyes ;   sample  books  embossed  in  each 


of  the  various  types  and  systems,  from  that 
of  Haiiy,  in  1784,  to  that  of  Smith,  in  1878; 
the  number  is  too  bewildering  to  notice 
here.  I  would  refer  the  interested  reader 
to  the  article,  Hochdruck  fur  Blinde,  in 
Mell's  Handbook,1  also,  for  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  subject,  to  the  article, 
Museum  des  Blind enunterrichtes,  in  the 
same  volume.  Besides  every  imaginable 
school  appliance,  there  is  in  these  museums 
shelf  after  shelf  of  books,  literature,  and 
pictures  relating  to  blindness  and  the  blind. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Anagnos,  after 
inspecting,  in  1900,  the  Vienna  collection, 
a  collection  unmatched  in  the  world,  was 
inspired  to  get  together  the  unique  and 
special  library  he  left  behind  him.  Future 
students  of  the  general  subject  are  thus 
beholden  to  such  farseeing  collectors  as 
have  labored  to  gather  and  preserve  in 
concrete  form  the  story  of  progress  and 
failure  in  our  special  work  from  the  be- 
ginnings down  to  the  present  day. 

When  an  American  student  visits  thought- 
fully the  institutions  I  visited,  and  does 
this  sympathetically  and  somewhat  from 
the  viewpoint  of  native  experts  in  the  sub- 
ject, he  must  be  a  dull  and  opinionated 
man  not  to  see  that  lessons  have  been 
taught  him  which  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
And  particularly  is  this  true  after  browsing 
in  their  historical  museums,  for  in  them  he 

1"Encyklopadischcs  HandbucJi  des  Blinden- 
wese'ns."  Von  Alexander  Mell.  Verlag  von  A. 
Pichlers  Witwe  und  Sohn.     Wien.     1900. 
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Exit  of  the  Public  Day  S, 

of  Berlin.     Blind  childre 

their  guides  being  seeing 

same 


perceives  that  the  ad- 
vanced methods  and 
tools  of  today  are  but 
the  resultants  of  much 
past  thinking  and  de- 
voted contriving  how 
to  be  able  best  to 
make  up  to  the  blind 
for  the  want  of  the 
inestimable  boon  of 
eyesight.  He  w  h  o 
perhaps  came  criticis- 
ing and  slurring  the 
crude  steps  of  the  past 
remains  to  be  grate- 
ful and  to  pay  his  homage.  True,  the 
American  sees  abroad  survivals  with  which 
he  is  happily  far  less  encumbered.  He 
rejects  the  settled  dictum  that  all  the 
blind  must  be  brought  to  the  common 
level  of  the  handicraft  trade,  and  that 
practically  all  are  bound  to  be  always  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  hence  must  be  treated 
as  subjects  of  it  while  still  school  children 
— brought  to  an  institution  and  reared  there 
in  an  atmosphere  of  blindness,  with  not 
only  no  probability  of  release,  but  rather 
the  sure  prospect  of  living  and  dying  there. 
Where  I  found  this  thing  it  made  me  sad 
and  resentful.     Perhaps  it  was  good  busi- 


■:hool for  the  Blind  of  the  City 
n  star ti 7i g  for  home  at  noon, 
girls  attending  school  in  the 
building. 


ness,  but  I  could  not 
reconcile  myself  to 
the  inevitableness  of 
it.  I  came  gradually 
to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  lot  of 
these  blind  unfor- 
tunates was  some- 
what in  line  with  that 
of  other  poor  and 
unfortunate  people — 
in  the  tense  struggle 
for  existence  life  is 
hard  and  grinding 
for  them  all.  Per- 
haps the  statement  given  me  by  a  positive 
German  director,  that  as  blindness  incapaci- 
tates for  the  world,  so  he  -who  sends  them 
forth  to  sink  or  swim  in  battling  with  the 
waves  of  competition  is  no  friend  to  the 
blind  but  a  cruel  and  relentless  foe — per- 
haps this  point  of  view  contains  a  grain  of 
truth.  All  must  admit  its  application  to 
some  blind  people ;  by  no  means  all  the 
Germans  would  apply  it  generally.  Indeed, 
I  finally  found  one  director  who  approved 
of  our  American  plan  of  developing  each 
blind  pupil  according  to  his  ability  and  his 
bent,  and  he  was  doing  this  as  far  as  he 
could.     But  his  plan  meant  the  separation 


Chemnitz:  a  school  a 


siou.     {Double  desks  universal  throughout  Germany  and  A  ustria.) 
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The  usual   hand-lever  press  for 
printing  Braille  books. 

own  salvation, 
in  workshops  or  indeed  congregated  at  all 
after  school  days,  but  distributed  in  the 
several  communities  in  which  they  naturally 
belong. 

The  above  paragraph  contains  in  brief 
my  impressions  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  German  and  Austrian  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  and  our  own.  It  may  be 
that  the  two  will  diverge  less  in  the  future 
than  they  do  now,  for  in  America  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  adult  blind,  newly 
sprung  up,  is  growing  apace,  while  abroad 
the  adult  blind  are  now  bestirring  them- 
selves for  the  betterment  of  their  common 
lot.  An  organization  has  been  recently 
founded  in  Germany,  called  the  Blinden- 
congress.  It  has  had  two  meetings.  This 
past  summer  has  seen  a  split  from  this 
association,  called  the  Blindentag,  which 
met  at  Dresden. 

Thus  things  pertaining  to  the  blind  are 
seen  to  be  not  wholly  settled  even  in  Ger- 
many. I  found  the  directors  of  different 
minds  there,  just  as  the  superintendents  are 
here.  I  found  the  general  tendency  was 
towards    either    small    institutions    or    the 


at  fourteen  of  the  promising  from 
the  unpromising — the  former  to  be 
pushed  at  every  reasonable  cost  to 
efficiency  and  final  independence, 
the  latter  to  be  perfected  at  some 
simple  trade  and  employed  at  it 
either  in  the  common  workshop 
or  elsewhere ;  at  any  rate,  to  have 
their  lives  smoothed  away  in  kindly 
fashion  as  long  as  they  lived.  This, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  only  good 
business,  but  also  justice  and  true 
charity.  With  one  modification  I 
agreed  with  him :  there  are  other 
means  in  America  of  earning  one's 
way  than  by  handicraft.  I  would 
therefore  encourage  and  help  as 
many  as  possible  to  work  out  their 
not     congregated 


A  typical  appliance  for  eiiibossing 
metal  plates  hi  Braille. 
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living 


of    large    ones 
and    workim 


into    smal 


;roups 


the    building 


rebuilding,  according  to  the  pavilion  plan, 
of  small,  separate  houses ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  good  deal  of  money  for  beautiful 
structures  and  grounds,  not  omitting  atten- 
tion to  decorations  and  to  modern  sanitary 
and  hygienic  conditions.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  compulsory  school  attendance  gener- 


ally inapplicable  to  the  blind — surprised  to 
see  expediency  in  dress  and  personal  ap- 
pearance so  strongly  and  barely  econom- 
ical, and  this  part  of  the  pupil's  care  so 
often  left  to  servants,  and  morning  prayers 
so  perfunctorily  carried  out  in  Protestant 
communities ;  surprised  to  perceive  the  in- 
stitutions so  much  more  workshops  than 
schools,  even  the  school  life  from  the  begin- 
ning being  directed  to  a  studied  end;  and 
the  potent  subject  of  music  relegated  to 
the  province  of  mere  pleasurable  resource 
and  publicity.  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
co-education  everywhere ;  nearly  all  the 
teachers  men ;  no  official,  not  even  the 
director,  receiving  his  living  at  the  institu- 
tion. I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  teaching  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  equipment  for  object  teach- 
ing and  sense  perception  lessons,  but 
disappointed  at  discovering  no  enterprise 
in  sports  and  athletics.  The  whole  tend- 
ency seemed  to  be  more  quieting  than 
stimulating — a  schooling  of  the  blind  for 
contentment  with  their  lowly  lot.  But, 
after  all,  I  came  away  realizing  that  we 
Americans  do  not  know  everything  about 
the  work;  that  my  foreign  hosts  were 
rather  more  expert  in  their  own  province 
than  we  in  ours ;  and  that  for  this  they  can 
thank  stability  of  position,  and  we,  insta- 
bility. Nevertheless,  my  final  reaction  is 
that,  as  to  the  more  promising  ideal  in  the 
great  future  of  the  blind,  the  Americans 
have  it. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Bathgate 
By  Supt.  B.  P.  Chappele* 

The  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 
was  established  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  in  1895,  but  the  school  was  not  opened 
till  February,  1908. 

Twenty-six  pupils  have  been  enrolled 
during  this  time — ten  boys  and  sixteen  girls 
— ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  seventeen 
years.  Eleven  of  these  pupils  had  received 
instruction  in  the  South  Dakota  school  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  this  school. 

In  the  literary  work,  instruction  has  been 
given  in  the  usual  subjects,  and  for  a  brief 
time  in  rhetoric,  algebra,  descriptive  chem- 
istry, and  elementary  agriculture. 

In  music,  instruction  has  been  given  in 
piano,  violin,  individual  and  chorus  singing, 
and  in  tuning  pianos  and  cabinet  organs. 

We  feel  that  a  good  beginning  has  also 
been  made  in  industrial  work.  Instruction 
has  been  given  and  considerable  work  ac- 
complished in  beadwork,  basket  making, 
chair  caning,  hammock  and  fly-net  making. 

The  girls  have  had  daily  instruction  in 
hand  sewing,  and  the  older  girls  are  tak- 
ing up  machine  sewing.  The  pupils  have 
received  the  net  proceeds  of  their  industrial 
work,  as  articles  have  been  sold. 

Both  boys  and  girls  make  their  own  beds, 
sweep  their  own  dormitories,  and  render 
other  assistance  about  the  house.  On  the 
whole,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  good 
progress  has  been  made  and  the  school  has 
been  successful. 

The  school  has  one  good  building  and 
thirty-two  acres  of  land.  It  has  a  good 
maintenance  fund,  and  the  legislature  has 
been  liberal  in  providing  funds  for  perma- 
nent improvements.  Money  was  granted 
recently  for  important  improvements  on  the 
grounds  and  for  a  separate  power  house,  in 


the  second  story  of  which  we  expect  soon 
to  install  a  broom  shop. 

OHIO 

Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
93-99- 

OKLAHOMA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Fort  Gibson 

(Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p 
150.) 

OREGON 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND,  Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
BLIND,  Overbrook 

By  Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt 

There  is  probably  no  state  in  the  Union 
that  does  more  for  the  blind  of  all  ages 
than  does  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  adult  blind  we  have  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  where  about  120  are  con- 
tinuously employed;  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Women,  where 
about  seventy-five  women  make  their  home, 
and  by  their  labor  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port ;  the  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  which  does  not  confine  its  circula- 
tion to  the  city,  nor  even  to  the  state;  and 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  a  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  offers  similar  opportuni- 
ties to  the  readers  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Home  Teaching  Society 
reaches  many  of  these  and  other  adults  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  is  gradu- 
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ally  extending  its  work  outside  these 
centers.  Splendid  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  blind  are  provided  in  the 
two  schools  located  in  Pittsburgh  and  at 
Overbrook. 

Two  years  ago  we  prepared  a  room  for 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  domestic 
science,  in  order  that  the  work,  which  had 
been  conducted  in  the  hospital  and  was 
frequently  interrupted,  might  proceed  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  "field  officer"  last  year  visited  in 
their  homes  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
about  650  blind  people,  last  fall  about  450 
more,  and  during  the  next  five  months  he 
conducted  an  investigation  for  the  New 
Jersey  Commission,  securing  data  concern- 
ing approximately  750  blind  people  living 
in  the  twenty  counties  of  New  Jersey. 
This  spring  his  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  aiding  recently  blinded  adults, 
former  pupils,  and  pupils  about  to  leave 
school,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  employ- 
ment or  to  start  in  business  in  some  small 
way. 

Continued  and  increased  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  duty  no  less  than 
the  privilege  of  the  school  actively  to  aid 
former  pupils  and  graduates  in  "getting  a 
start."  Piano  factories  have  been  visited, 
property  owners  and  tenants  have  been 
interviewed,  and  permission  to  conduct 
news  stands  has  been  secured,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  stands  have  been  set  up  and 
are  in  successful  operation.  We  have  co- 
operated in  this  respect  with  charity  organ- 
izations and  with  social  workers,  because 
it  is  better  to  be  of  immediate  assistance 
to  pupils  leaving  school,  to  enable  them  to 
stay  on  their  feet,  rather  than  to  permit 
them  to  become  discouraged  and  be  later 
forced  to  appeal  to  some  form  of  organized 
charity.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  sev- 
eral have  secured  positions  in  other  schools, 
two  as  teachers  of  tuning,  two  as  teachers 
of  industrial  work,  and  two  as  teachers  in 
the  literary  departments.  Two  have  ob- 
tained positions  as  factory  tuners,  five  have 
been  started  in  conducting  news  stands,  two 
have  secured  positions  as  "home  teachers," 
and  several  others  have  been  aided  in 
securing  work  which  is  enabling  them  to 
meet  their  necessary  expenses. 

At  the  kindergarten  we  have  added  an 
additional  sighted  teacher,  because  we  have 


a  full  school  of  thirty-six,  and  this  is  too 
large  a  number  for  two  teachers.  With 
this  has  come  additional  equipment  of 
kindergarten  playgrounds  and  increased 
emphasis  upon  both  free  and  directed  play, 
especially  out  of  doors. 

This  year  we  have  emphasized  through- 
out the  entire  school  the  importance  of  play 
in  the  development  of  our  children.  Each 
day  a  teacher  in  both  the  boys'  and  the  girls' 
school  has  had  dinner  with  the  pupils,  in 
order  that  he  might  go  out  with  them  upon 
the  playground.  Pieces  of  new  apparatus 
have  been  constantly  provided,  but  gradu- 
ally, in  order  to  keep  alive  the  interest.  A 
Maypole,  a  peasants'  march,  and  some 
figure  marching  were  done  very  success- 
fully by  our  girls  as  a  new  feature  of  our 
Overbrook  Day  this  year. 

Within  the  period  under  consideration, 
one  of  our  totally  blind  girls  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Church  Work  among  the  Blind  to  visit 
the  blind  in  their  homes  and  to  make 
arrangements,  where  desired  and  necessary, 
for  them  to  attend  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
their  choice.  This  is  an  excellent  field  for 
an  occasional  blind  young  woman,  and  this 
work  should  be  extended.  Miss  Lillie 
Rendell,  who  is  employed  by  this  society  in 
Philadelphia,  is  present,  and  she  will  be 
pleased  to  explain  the  details  of  this  work 
to  any  who  are  interested. 

The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  the  Infirm  Blind — an  organiza- 
tion whose  name  is  longer  than  its  bank 
deposits  are  large — has  this  spring  been 
granted  a  charter.  The  purpose  as  stated 
is  particularly  to  provide  a  home  for  those 
who  have  been  able  to  make  their  way  until 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  make  this  no 
longer  possible. 

We  are  continuing  the  policy  of  embrac- 
ing every  opportunity  to  place  before  the 
public  the  capable  blind,  with  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
abilities  of  the  blind;  and  so  we  welcomed 
the  visit  this  spring  of  about  sixty  teachers 
from  the  special  schools  of  the  city,  and 
the  visit  to  the  school  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon in  May  of  the  Social  Workers'  Club, 
to  hold  their  annual  meeting  and  to  see  our 
school  at  work  and  at  play — a  splendid 
opportunity  to  place  our  work  before  a  body 
of  representative  people.     It  was  for  this 
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purpose,  too,  that  we  permitted  ten  of  our 
boys  to  go  to  the  Hippodrome,  in  New 
York  City,  and  take  part  in  a  benefit  per- 
formance for  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

But  not  the  least  boon  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  of  "the  Keystone  state"  is  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  the 
existing  agencies  for  blessing  the  blind  of 
the  state,  and  of  greatest  interest  to  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  is  the  splendid  spirit 
of  harmony  between  the  two  schools,  the 
one  in  the  west,  the  other  in  the  east,  at 
Pittsburgh  and  at  Overbrook. 

July  8,  1909. 

THE  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Pittsburgh 

By  Supt.  Thomas  S.  McAloney 

During  the  past  two  years  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  school,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  a  five-minute  talk  to  do 
more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes  and  improvements. 

Systematic  physical  instruction  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  erection  of  a  fine 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  and  our 
new  athletic  field  has  provided  opportunity 
for  training  in  athletics.  The  quality  of 
work  done  is  shown  by  the  standing  of  our 
pupils  in  the  recent  National  Athletic  Con- 
tests, our  girls'  team  capturing  first  place 
in  their  contest,  and  the  boys  second  place 
in  theirs. 

Additional  facilities  have  been  provided 
in  the  industrial  departments.  Sloyd,  chair 
caning,  and  massage  have  been  added  and 
new  equipment  obtained  for  tuning  depart- 
ment. A  course  in  business  has  been  added 
to  the  curriculum,  and  a  model  store  has 
been  started  to  teach  practical  salesmanship 
to  the  business  class.1  Our  new  Braille 
printing  office  provides  lesson  sheets  for 
daily  classroom  work,  also  text-books  and 
music. 

Kindergarten  work  has  been  started,  and 
plans  and  specifications  for  an  up-to-date 
kindergarten  building  have  been  completed. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social 

1Cf.  April  number,  1909,  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  p.  3,  for  detailed  account  of  our 
model  store. 


life  of  the  children  and  to  their  instruction 
in  outdoor  play. 

Our  special  visitors'  days  have  done  much 
to  acquaint  the  Pittsburgh  people  with  the 
methods  of  educating  the  blind,  and  roused 
the  interest  of  educators  in  the  city.  Many 
delegations  from  the  neighboring  schools 
and  colleges  have  visited  our  school.  An 
exhibit  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Expo- 
sition last  fall  has  also  proved  helpful  in 
advising  the  general  public  of  our  work. 
During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Playground  Association,  our  boys  and  girls 
took  part  with  other  school  children  in  the 
folk  dances,  games,  and  athletics  in  Schen- 
ley  Park. 

The  standard  of  the  school  has  been 
raised,  and  the  course  now  embraces  eight 
years  common  school  and  four  years  high 
school.  No  diploma  is  granted  in  industrial 
department  unless  to  efficient  workmen,  and 
the  school  stands  behind  its  graduates. 

The  two  schools  for  the  blind  in  Pennsyl- 
vania work  in  cordial  cooperation  with  each 
other,  and  a  field  officer  is  employed  by  them 
to  visit  parents  of  young  blind  children  and 
also  to  visit  graduates  and  former  pupils  of 
the  schools,  encourage  them  in  their  life 
work,  and  interest  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  them. 

Work  among  the  adult  blind  has  been 
started  by  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs, 
in  cooperation  with  our  school.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  has  now  a 
teacher  for  the  adult  blind  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  she  is  doing  excellent  work. 

The  Pittsburgh  school  has  increased  forty 
per  cent  in  attendance,  and  is  now  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity  and  has  a  long  wait- 
ing list. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  WORKING 
HOME  FOR  BLIND  MEN,1 
Philadelphia 

By  Supt.  George  W.  Hunt* 

During  the  past  two  years  we  manufac- 
tured 84,921  dozen  brooms,  requiring  961 
tons  of  broom  corn;  3,166^  yards  of  rag 
carpet  and  recaned  2,091  chairs.  The  sum 
of  $56,457.72  was  paid  in  wages  to  the  blind 
workmen,  and  our  total  sales  were  $197,- 
652.66.  Our  beneficiaries  numbered  about 
126. 

*Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  41. 
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THE   PENNSYLVANIA    HOME 
TEACHING  SOCIETY  AND  FREE 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND  * 

By  Robert  C.  Moon,  M.D.,*  Secretary 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
blind  pupils  who  have  come  under  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  homes,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers  who  benefit  by  the  em- 
bossed books  the  society  provides  for  them, 
and  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number 
of  volumes  loaned  to  the  blind  free  of 
charge  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
especially  in  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  number  of  embossed  books  in  all 
types  issued  in  1907  from  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia's  Department  for  the  Blind, 
in  which  the  library  of  this  society  is 
located,  was  12,945  volumes,  of  which  num- 
ber 10,094  were  in  the  Moon  type.  In  1908 
the  circulation  was  16,297,  of  which  number 
11,856  volumes  were  in  the  Moon  type. 

This  society  has  four  visiting  home 
teachers.  One  of  them,  Miss  Quirk,  is 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  where  she  has  pur- 
sued her  labors  with  remarkable  success  in 
this  new  field.  Embossed  books  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  visited  in  Pittsburgh  are  for- 
warded to  the  Carnegie  Library  in  that 
city  from  this  society's  library  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  ability  of  the  managers  to 
extend  the  work  of  this  society  into  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  has  been  due  to  the  addi- 
tional aid  afforded  by  the  legislature  at  the 
last  two  sessions.  An  appropriation  of 
$6,000  has  recently  been  made  towards 
maintaining  this  society's  work  during  the 
next  two  years.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$2,000  beyond  the  former  appropriation. 

It  is  realized  more  than  ever  that  the 
number  of  embossed  books  in  the  society's 
library  needs  to  be  very  largely  augmented, 
and  this  will  be  increasingly  felt  as  teach- 
ers are  appointed  in  new  districts  where 
there  should  be  well-equipped  branch  libra- 
ries, supplied  from  the  society's  Central 
Library  in  Philadelphia. 

The  interest  in  the  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety's work  is  rapidly  extending.  During 
the  past  year  several  articles  referring  to 

*Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  pp.  13,  140. 


it  have  appeared  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers, which  have  brought  the  knowledge 
of  the  embossed  reading  and  the  operations 
of  this  society  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
As  a  consequence  many  applications  have 
been  made  to  us  for  specimens  of  reading 
and  books  in  the  Moon  type. 

It  is  felt  that  this  society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  received  the  award 
of  a  gold  medal  from  two  important  expo- 
sitions, the  one  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
the  other  in  Jamestown  in  1907. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  had  the 
honor  of  representing  it  at  the  International 
Conference  for  the  Blind,  which  was  held 
in  Manchester,  England,  from  July  27  to 
August  2,  1908.  He  there  had  the  oppor- 
tunity (by  invitation)  of  describing  the 
character  of  the  work  of  this  society,  and 
the  remarkable  success  which  had  attended 
its  operations. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibits  at 
the  conference  was  that  of  the  new  Moon 
typewriter1  for  embossing,  which  had  been 
recently  introduced  by  Miss  Moon,  and 
was  there  shown  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
the  first  typewriter  which  embosses  a  really 
easily  felt  type;  it  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
its  construction,  and  can  be  readily  operated 
by  the  blind  themselves.  By  means  of  it 
they  can  carry  on  correspondence  in  the 
Moon  type,  and  can  also  emboss  fresh  lit- 
erature in  single  pages,  which  can  be  bound 
together  into  volumes  to  enrich  the  libraries 
for  the  blind  with  copies  of  new  works. 
Thus  another  employment  will  be  found  for 
the  blind,  which  will  prove  both  agreeable 
and  remunerative. 

Several  Moon  type-embossers  are  in  use 
in  America,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  soon  become  popular  and  a  great 
impetus  thereby  be  given  to  the  use  of  the 
Moon  type.  The  machines  are  being  sup- 
plied by  Miss  Moon,  of  Brighton,  for  $31 
each,  which  is  the  actual  cost  of  their 
manufacture.  Further  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  them  will  gladly  be  supplied  by 
Dr.  Moon,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society,  617  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  many  of  the  readers  the  number  of 
different  embossed  books  is  quite  inadequate 
to    their   needs.      The    demands    from   the 

*Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  104. 
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blind  for  more  books  are  truly  pathetic,  and 
this  society  has  been  endeavoring  for  some 
years  past  to  raise  a  publication  fund  of 
$100,000,  which  will  yield  an  income  for  the 
stereotyping  every  year  of  several  new  and 
interesting  works  of  travel,  history,  biog- 
raphy, etc.,  in  the  Moon  type.  Several  con- 
tributions have  already  been  made  to  the 
fund,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fresh  inter- 
est will  speedily  be  shown  in  the  completion 
of  the  full  amount  desired.  Until  that  can 
be  accomplished,  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
society  have  subscribed  towards  the  stere- 
otyping of  some  new  works  in  the  Moon 
type.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  John  T. 
Morris  has  assisted  in  the  stereotyping  of 
"Teufel,  the  Terrier,"  by  Charles  Morley; 
Judge  Pereles  has  assisted  in  the  stereotyp- 
ing of  "Marjorie  Daw,"  by  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
and  "Nice  People,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner;  and 
Miss  Neisser  and  friends  have  similarly 
contributed  to  the  production  of  "An  Audi- 
ence with  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China," 
by  Mabel  T.  Boardman. 

Any  person  desirous  of  having  some  suit- 
able work  stereotyped  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  can  have  it  done  by  contributing  the 
half  cost  of  seventy-five  cents  for  a  large 
embossed  page,  the  Moon  Society  in  Eng- 
land bearing  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

This  society — the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  the  United  States — has  for 
twenty-seven  years  carried  on  the  work  of 
sending  teachers  to  the  blind  in  their  homes, 
where  they  are  taught  to  read  and  supplied 
with  an  exchange  of  books  from  the  free 
circulating  library  of  the  society ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  during  recent 
years  increased  interest  has  been  manifested 
by  the  public  in  the  more  general  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  adult  blind,  who  constitute 
four-fifths  of  the  total  blind  population. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMO- 
TION OF  CHURCH  WORK  AMONG 
THE  BLIND,  Philadelphia 

Organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1903.  Be- 
gan its  work  by  embossing  in  Braille  type 
those  parts  of  the  church  service  needed  to 
enable  the  blind  to  participate  in  public 
worship.  The  society  next  undertook  the 
printing  of  the  tunes  of  the  hymnal  for  the 
use  of  blind  organists. 

The  cooperation  of  churches,  missionary 


societies,  Sunday  school  classes,  and  guilds, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  is  solicited. 

Since  1908  the  society  has  employed  Miss 
Lillie  Rendell,  a  graduate  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  as  its  visitor. 
Although  Miss  Rendell  has  only  been  work- 
ing one  afternoon  each  week,  she  has  sought 
out  and  visited  about  100  blind  persons. 
The  society  uses  parts  of  its  fund  to  employ 
guides  for  those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
church  for  lack  of  guides. 

PITTSBURGH  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ADULT  BLIND,  Pittsburgh 

Organized  in  January,  1910.  (For  ac- 
count of  this  most  recent  organization  see 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  IV,  p.  5. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL 
HOME  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN, 
Philadelphia 

Organized  1868,  maintained  by  income 
from  endowments,  annual  subscriptions, 
and  donations.  Admits  only  blind  women 
capable  of  doing  some  work  which  they 
have  previously  learned  to  do.  Maintains 
an  annex,  where  women,  as  rapidly  as  they 
become  unable  to  work,  are  transferred  and 
cared  for  until  death.  About  fifty  women 
in  the  work  department  and  about  twenty 
in  the  annex. 

CHAPIN    MEMORIAL    HOME    FOR 
AGED    BLIND,    Philadelphia 

Incorporated  in  1909.  The  first  person 
was  admitted  to  the  home  in  January,  1910. 

FRIEDLANDER  UNION,  Philadelphia 

Organized  in  1871.  Incorporated  in  1884. 
Admits  as  beneficiaries  only  blind  persons 
of  adult  age,  both  sexes,  and  without  dis- 
tinction of  color.  Originally  formed  "to 
assist  its  members  in  obtaining  employment 
and  establishing  them  in  business,  and  to 
afford  members  pecuniary  aid  and  relief  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  death."  At  the  present 
time  only  the  second  of  these  objects  named 
in  its  charter  is  now  enforced.  There  are 
eighty-eight  active  members. 

LIBRARIES 

Erie,  Public  Library 
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Philadelphia,   The   Free   Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, Department  for  the  Blind. 

By  Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser,  Librarian-in-charge 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  in  1898,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
special  room  for  the  embossed  books  was 
opened  in  the  Free  Library  in  April,  1899. 

The  department  contained  on  December 
31,  1909,  a  collection  of  3,328  volumes, 
of  which  1,412  volumes  in  five  different 
types  belong  to  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  had  on  the  same  date  1,916 
volumes,  of  which  1,802  are  in  Moon  type. 

During  the  year  1909  the  circulation  of 
books  and  magazines  was  17,422,  of  which 
number  7,249  were  sent  to  residents  of 
Philadelphia,  and  3,548  to  readers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  November,  1907,  arrangements  were 
made  to  deposit  a  number  of  embossed 
volumes  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  which  circulates 
the  books  among  readers  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  the  terms  on  which  funds  are 
provided  for  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia by  city  councils  for  work  within 
the  city,  the  books  belonging  to  the  Free 
Library  are  now  circulated  within  the  city 
limits  only. 

Pittsburgh,    The    Carnegie    Library    of 
Pittsburgh 

RHODE    ISLAND 

HOME  TEACHING 

Started  in  1904,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  (Cf.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  Vol.  I,  p.  152.) 

LIBRARY 

Providence,  Public  Library 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Gary 

TENNESSEE 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Nashville 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN,  Nashville 

Supported  partly  by  the  state  and  partly 
by  private  charity.  There  are  at  present 
eight  or  nine  inmates,  but  there  is  accom- 
modation for  twenty-five. 

LIBRARY 

Memphis,  Cossitt  Library 

TEXAS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Austin 

By  Prin.  James  M.  Dunn 

During  the  past  year  220  pupils  were  in 
attendance,  less  than  in  former  years, 
partly  on  account  of  the  legislature  requir- 
ing those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  board 
for  their  children.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred blind  children  in  Texas  who  ought  to 
be  in  school.  The  faculty  numbers  thirteen 
teachers  in  the  literary  department,  eight 
in  the  music  department,  two  each  for  the 
boys'  and  the  girls'  industrial  departments, 
and  one  for  typewriting  and  telephoning. 
Piano  tuning  seems  the  most  practical  thing, 
although  brooms  and  mattresses  are  made 
and  chairs  seated.  The  State  School  for  the 
Blind  has  a  contract  to  furnish  the  state 
institutions,  as  well  as  some  other  contracts, 
but  no  special  arrangement  exists  for  put- 
ting the  wares  on  sale.  .  .  .  What  is  to  be- 
come of  our  girls  ?  One  totally  blind  young 
woman,  a  graduate  of  our  school,  teaches  in 
the  New  Mexico  school.  Nothing  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind  except  the  organ- 
ization of  an  alumni  association  of  the 
school.  Two  of  our  graduates,  totally  blind, 
belong  to  the  present  music  faculty,  and  one 
young  man,  totally  blind,  taught  in  a  liter- 
ary school  this  year  in  his  home  town.  .  .  . 
We  want  our  blind  to  be  independent,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  some  definite  action  toward 
helping  the  adult  blind  to  be  so. 
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UTAH 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
AND  THE  BLIND,  Ogden 

UTAH  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
ADULT  BLIND 

Created  March,  1909.  (Cf.  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  115.) 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  AID  OF  THE 
SIGHTLESS 

Organized  in  1904.  Helped  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  (Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  11.) 

WESTERN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE 
BLIND 

LIBRARY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Auxiliary  to  Public  Li- 
brary 

VIRGINIA 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND,  Staunton 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  COLORED  DEAF 
AND  BLIND,  Newport  News 

(Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
I53-) 

WASHINGTON 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Vancouver 

LIBRARY 

Seattle,  Department  of  Public  Library 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND 
BLIND,  Romney 

(Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
152.) 

WISCONSIN 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,   Janesville 

(Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
151O 


BLIND  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Milwaukee :  Co-education  of  the  blind 
and  sighted  was  started  in  this  city  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  November,  1907, 
with  Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy  in  charge. 

Racine :  Co-education  was  started  here 
in  February,  1909,  with  Miss  Mary  Fitch 
Hume  in  charge.  (Cf.  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  152.) 

WORKSHOP    FOR   THE   BLIND,    Mil- 
waukee 

By  Supt.  Oscar  Kiistermann* 

At  the  present  day  there  are  between 
90,000  and  100,000  blind  people  in  the 
United  States.  While  of  this  number  about 
10,000  are  of  school  age,  only  4,500  receive 
instruction  in  the  forty-one  schools  of  this 
country.  Of  the  remaining  90,000,  about 
50,000  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
there  still  remain  40,000  who  can  be  made 
partly  or  wholly  self-supporting.  There  are 
certainly  10,000  of  these  40,000  capable  of 
working  and  being  taught.  At  the  present 
time  only  700  out  of  these  10,000  are  pro- 
vided with  work,  assisted  by  cities,  states, 
or  charitable  societies. 

Every  blind  person  should  be  taught  to 
do  something,  something  that  will  develop 
his  own  peculiar  faculties.  This  becomes 
necessary  no  less  for  economic  than  for 
mental  and  moral  reasons.  If  we  treat  the 
blind  as  if  they  were  paupers  or  idiots,  we 
can  expect  no  more  from  them  than  we  do 
from  paupers  or  idiots.  Doubly  handi- 
capped as  they  would  be,  we  could  surely 
not  expect  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  their  seeing  brethren.  There  are 
those  among  blind  adults  who,  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  work  done  at  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  cannot  attain  the  necessary  edu- 
cation to  follow  a  profession  or  to  become 
musicians  or  piano  tuners.  Again,  there 
are  persons  that  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sight  at  an  advanced  age,  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
branches  taught  at  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

We  have  today  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
a  trade  school  for  the  seeing  boys,  with  a 
per  capita  cost  of  $225  each,  and  there  is 
to  be  opened  a  trade  school  for  seeing  girls, 
both   schools  being  paid   from   the   School 
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Fund;  and  I  certainly  believe  that  every 
state  can  well  afford  to  have  a  training 
shop  for  the  blind  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  teachers  and  supervision.  No  training 
school  or  shop  can  be  self-sustaining  if  you 
take  in  all  the  blind  who  come  to  you — the 
efficient,  the  inefficient,  the  lazy,  and  the 
feeble-minded. 

Certain  shops  claim  to  be  self-sustaining, 
but  they  only  employ  experienced  men,  do 
not  work  all  the  year  around,  or  work  for 
special  private  trade  only.  They  cannot  go 
into  the  open  market  and  sell  their  goods 
at  a  regular  market  price  and  at  the  same 
time  be  self-sustaining. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  we  even  find  some  work  for  the  in- 
efficient workmen,  and  try  to  make  them 
self-supporting.  If  their  product  does  not 
bring  the  regular  price,  we  try  to  dispose 
of  it  to  those  who  ask  for  special  bargains. 

To  call  our  institutions  for  the  blind 
"industrial  homes"  makes  them  appear  like 
asylums;  it  would  be  much  better  to  call 
them  training  schools,  training  shops,  or 
workshops. 

A  statutory  provision  authorizes  the 
State  Board  of  Control  to  expend  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  dollars 
in  any  single  case  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  board,  and  lodging  dur- 
ing the  apprenticeship  of  a  blind  adult  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
offered  at  the  workshop.  We  pay  the  blind 
apprentice  the  difference  between  his  earn- 
ing and  his  board  every  week,  not  to  exceed 
seventy-five  dollars  in  all,  and  as  soon  as 
he  can  earn  enough  to  pay  his  own  board 
and  lodging  he  receives  no  more  state  aid. 

Of  the  states  which  make  provision  for 
the  industrial  training  of  the  blind,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
is  among  the  foremost  in  its  efforts  to  train 
the  blind  toward  self-support. 

The  legislature  of  1903  authorized  the 
State  Board  of  Control  to  rent  suitable 
quarters  and  provide  a  complete  equipment 
for  a  workshop  in  which  those  of  our  blind 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  could 
be  employed. 

I  assure  you  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
decide  on  the  kind  of  trade  most  suitable 
for  these  people.  The  reports  from  other 
state  workshops  for  the  blind  showed  that 


few   of   these   institutions   had   passed   the 
experimental  stage. 

The  first  few  months  were  devoted  to 
experimenting  in  different  lines,  such  as 
manufacturing  cloth  shoes,  making  mat- 
tresses, and  recaning  chairs.  Convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  these  trades  for 
Milwaukee,  after  giving  them  a  fair  trial, 
we  finally  decided  upon  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  for  the  blind,  the  manufacture  of 
willow  ware. 

With  a  force  of  five  men  we  began 
operations  in  December,  1903.  Doll  buggies 
were  our  first  line,  but  we  eventually  drifted 
into  making  hampers,  clothes,  office,  and 
market  baskets,  and  today  we  manufacture 
everything  imaginable  in  the  willow  or 
rattan  line,  also  wicker  ware  of  every 
description. 

Our  main  difficulty  at  first  was  the  dis- 
posal of  our  fast  accumulating  stock.  Cir- 
culars, catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples, 
always  competing  in  price  and  quality  with 
other  manufacturers,  were  sent  to  prospec- 
tive buyers.  Orders  commenced  to  arrive, 
the  excellence  of  our  ware  became  better 
and  better  known,  and  today  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  making  the  best  goods  in  our 
line  in  the  country.  Orders  now  come  in 
with  such  regularity  that  we  are  unable  to 
fill  all  within  a  specified  time,  large  firms 
in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union  begging 
us  to  rush  their  orders. 

The  business  man  believes  in  the  motto, 
"Charity  begins  at  home,"  and  you  can 
therefore  see  that  it  is  not  to  "help  the 
blind"  that  we  receive  these  orders,  but 
simply  to  satisfy  the  demands  from  cus- 
tomers for  well-made  goods. 

Our  modest  shop  of  1903  has  been  in- 
creased in  size  and  number  of  workmen, 
so  that  we  now  employ  thirty-four  men. 
The  state  has  invested  for  working  capital, 
material,  tools,  and  willow  farms  since  then 
$12,754.60.  This  amount  is  not  lost  to  the 
state,  as  we  have  the  goods  to  show  for  it. 

The  expense  of  running  the  shop,  includ- 
ing the  rent,  which  now  amounts  to  $1,080 
a  year,  is  as  follows : 

1903-04  $i,505-89 

1904-05  $2,905.94 

1905-06  $4,384-37 

1906-07  $4,703.21 

1907-08  $4,644.98 
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Our  shop  employs  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  men.  The  average  expense  to  the 
state  for  each  has  been  from  $106  to  $117 
per  year.  This  amount  would  hardly  sup- 
port these  workmen  in  almhouses. 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  about  1,683  blind 
people,  640  women  and  1,043  men.  There 
are  over  150  male  adults  who  do  not  follow 
any  given  profession  or  trade,  but  who  are 
willing  to  work  if  an  opportunity  is  given 
them.  Of  this  number  fully  100  will  be  em- 
ployed in  our  workshop  within  a  few  years. 

The  expense  of  running  the  shop  would 
not  be  materially  increased  by  a  much 
larger  number  of  workmen,  so  that  in  my 
opinion  the  time  will  come  when  the  per 
capita  cost  to  the  state  will  be  reduced  to 
about  seventy-five  dollars,  which,  consider- 
ing the  great  advantage  to  the  blind,  will  be 
a  wise  investment  for  the  state,  and  far 
cheaper  than  to  leave  their  support  to  public 
charity. 

The  earnings  of  our  men  range  from  two 
dollars  to  sixteen  dollars  per  week,  and  in 
no  case,  except  when  learning  the  trade,  do 
they  receive  more  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
selling  price  of  the  manufactured  articles. 

That  we  have  been  steadily  advancing  in 
our  undertaking  is  seen  from  the  following 
figures : 

We  paid  to  our  workmen 

1903-04  $403-61 

1904-05  $2,262.66 

1905-06  $4,328-29 

1906-07  $5430-54 

1907-08  $7,852.80 

This  year  we  shall  pay  about  $8,600. 

A  blind  man  is  not  any  more  able  to 
learn  a  half  a  dozen  trades  than  a  seeing 
man.  Whatever  he  learns  he  should  learn 
well.  Only  such  goods  as  are  perfect 
should  be  turned  out,  so  that  you  can  com- 
pete with  the  best  goods  in  the  market. 
Our  blind  men  are  paid  according  to  the 
work  they  do — all  piece  work.  To  show 
how,  by  improving  upon  their  work  and 
working  more  speedily,  the  wages  of  our 
workmen  crept  up,  I  submit  the  following 
actual  earnings  of  ten  of  them. 

The  amounts  given  represent  the  weekly 
average  earnings  for  a  six  months'  period, 
from  1904  to  1908: 

A.  earned  $1.66    $3.32     $4.69     $6.13     $7.39 

B.  earned    3.96     7.75       7.51       8.30     10.11 


C.  earned    $1.19  $4.52     $9.15  $11.62  $13.05 

D.  earned    2.98      6.99       6.82       7.38       8.07 

E.  earned       .98      1.41       3.42       2.26       3.10 

F.  earned    2.23      6.55       6.87       7.38 

G.  earned  3.40  7.00  6. 11  8.36  6.86 
H.  earned  3.41  6.79  8.72  9.91  10.70 
I.  earned  2.38  4.00  4.53  8.77  9.13 
K.  earned     1.80      3.58       3.84      4.04      4.56 

The    following    articles    were    manufac- 
tured in  our  shop: 
1903-04:  2,870  doll  buggies;  1,020  baskets; 

10  chairs  caned 
1904-05  :  4,497  doll  buggies ;  4,903  baskets ; 

yy  chairs  caned 
1905-06:  1,532  doll  buggies;  8,676  baskets; 

in  chairs  caned 
1906-07:  922  doll  buggies;  13,113  baskets 
1907-08:  17,898  baskets 

and  this  year  we  will  turn  out  20,000 
baskets. 

The  following  merchandise  was  disposed 
of: 


1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 


$850.18 

$3,042.21 

$6,110.29 

$11,157.10 

$14,808.96 


and    this    year    we    will    sell    over    $17,000 
worth  of  goods. 

"Independence  through  industry"  is  the 
motto  of  our  workshop,  and  our  workmen 
fully  understand  its  significance. 

WISCONSIN  AID  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy,  President 

LIBRARY 

Milwaukee,  Public  Library 

Weekly  Review  for  the  Blind,  834  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  Milwaukee.  Published  by 
Joseph  Gockel  in  New  York  Point. 
$2.50  a  year,  75  cents  per  quarter. 

NOVA    SCOTIA 

HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Halifax 

By  Supt.  C.  F.  Fraser,  LL.D.* 

In  the  literary  department  we  have  six 
graded  and  two  ungraded  classes.  The 
work  of  each  grade  covers  a  period  of  two 
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years.  Each  grade  is  assigned  its  own 
schoolroom,  in  which  its  entire  work  is 
carried  on.  The  classes  assemble  at  9  a.m. 
and  continue  in  session  until  1  p.m.,  with 
one  recess  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  teachers 
move  from  grade  to  grade,  in  accordance 
with  their  work,  following  out  the  system 
in  vogue  in  most  high  schools.  The  course 
covers  kindergarten  training,  English 
branches,  nature  studies,  mathematics, 
Latin,  French,  etc.  The  work  of  the  un- 
graded classes  includes  the  three  R's,  with 
such  additional  studies  as  are  thought 
advisable. 

The  special  features  in  our  literary  de- 
partment are,  first,  the  careful  training  of 
the  pupils  in  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
law;  second,  the  establishment  of  a  class 
for  the  teaching  of  journalism.  These 
studies  give  a  practical  turn  to  our  whole 
literary  course,  and  since  their  organization 
the  literary  department  is  more  than  ever 
popular,  and  the  pupils  work  with  a  definite 
aim  in  view. 

The  ungraded  classes  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  are  of  great  advantage.  In  them 
the  backward  pupils  receive  special  atten- 
tion. All  new  pupils  are  placed  in  the  un- 
graded classes,  where  they  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  Braille  system  before  they 
are  placed  in  a  graded  class. 

In  the  musical  department  the  pupils  are 
carefully  graded.  Those  who  have  not 
sufficient  ability  to  advance  beyond  the 
second  grade  cease  to  be  students  in  the 
department,  and  apply  their  time  and 
thought  in  some  other  direction.  Diplomas 
as  teachers  are  awarded  to  pupils  who  have 
taken  the  complete  course  up  to  the  fourth 
grade. 

The  advantages  of  grading  in  the  musical 
department  are  quite  as  apparent  as  those 
resulting  from  grading  in  the  literary  de- 
partment. Non-musical  pupils  do  not  con- 
tinue studying  music  during  their  whole 
school  career,  and  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not grade  satisfies  them  that  music  is  not 
a  profitable  study  for  them. 

Pupils  understand  that  below  the  fourth 
grade  no  diplomas  are  awarded,  hence  they 
have  a  greater  incentive  to  honest  work 
and  are  content  to  be  measured  by  the 
grade  yardstick. 

Our  tuning  department  has  recently  been 
equipped  with  a  full  set  of  action  models 


and  tools.  We  now  have  a  resident  tuning 
master,  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
noteworthy. 

In  our  girls'  work  department  good,  prac- 
tical work  is  being  done  in  sewing,  knit- 
ting, raffia  and  reed  work,  also  in  the  mak- 
ing of  garments  of  various  kinds.  In  this 
department  it  is  practice  that  makes  per- 
fect, and  the  fact  that  pupils  have  com- 
pleted a  sewing  or  knitting  course  does  not 
mean  that  they  cease  to  attend  the  work 
classes. 

In  our  boys'  work  department  cane  seat- 
ing, brush  making,  and  willow  basket  mak- 
ing are  taught.  The  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  learn  cane  seating,  but  very  few  of 
them  continue  in  the  workshop  after  it  has 
been  mastered. 

In  1877  the  first  gymnasium  in  connection 
with  this  school  was  erected.  A  few  years 
later  a  paper  on  the  physical  training  of 
the  blind,  by  the  superintendent  of  this  in- 
stitution, was  read  before  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
was  very  favorably  received.  Since  1877 
the  pupils  of  this  school  have  received  sys- 
tematic physical  training.  We  now  have 
two  fine  gymnasia,  and  our  playgrounds  are 
fairly  well  equipped  with  appliances.  On 
May  3  of  this  year  a  public  gymnastic 
exhibition  was  given  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  this  school,  and  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils  would  have  been  most  creditable  if 
performed  by  boys  and  girls  with  sight. 

The  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax  is 
still  far  below  the  ideal  for  which  its  super- 
intendent has  striven  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  results  of  the 
work  have  in  the  main  been  most  encour- 
aging, and  we  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  still  better  results  in  the  future.  So  far 
as  the  blind  of  this  part  of  the  continent  are 
concerned,  we  hold  aloft  our  banner  upon 
which  is  inscribed  our  motto,  "Opportunity, 
Occupation,  and  Optimism." 

HOME     TEACHING     SOCIETY     FOR 
THE  BLIND,  Halifax 

MARITIME  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  Halifax 

LIBRARY 
Halifax,  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
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ONTARIO 

INSTITUTION     FOR     THE     EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  BLIND,  Brantford 


QUEBEC 

THE  NAZARETH  ASYLUM,  Montreal 

A  French  institution.  A  school  and 
home.    About  120  inmates. 

THE  MACKAY  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 

Fifteen  blind  children  under  instruction. 

MONTREAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  Montreal 

The  association  was  organized  April, 
1908  (Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II, 
p.  59).  The  constitution  provides  that  not 
less  than  four  of  the  board  of  fourteen 
managers    shall    be    blind    persons.      The 


organization  is  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate,  non-sectarian  school 
for  the  English-speaking  blind. 

A  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  was  started  in  December,  1908,  in 
which  nine  men  have  worked  (Cf.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  p.  159).  In  1909, 
15,000  brooms  were  sold.  The  men  re- 
ceived from  two  to  six  dollars  per  week. 
Brooms  have  been  supplied  to  the  Domin- 
ion government,  and  orders  have  also  been 
received  from  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other 
large  corporations. 

The  teaching  and  visiting  of  the  blind  in 
their  own  homes  has  been  done  by  the 
Ladies'  Committee.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
is  also  working  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

LIBRARY 

Montreal,  Department  of  Montreal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  Contains  over 
300  Braille  books. 


WHAT    A    BOY    OF    SIXTEEN  SHOULD    KNOW 


1.  How  to  write  a  good  business  letter. 

2.  How  to  write  a  good  social  letter. 

3.  How  to  spell  all  the  words  he  knows 
how  to  use. 

4.  How  to  read  ordinary  English  with 
ease. 

5.  How    to    add    a    column    of    figures 
rapidly. 

6.  How   to   make   out   an   ordinary   ac- 
count ; 

7.  How  to  deduct   16^3   per  cent   from 
the  face  of  it. 

8.  How  to  receipt  it  when  paid. 

9.  How  to  write  an  ordinary  receipt. 

10.  How  to  write  an  ordinary  promis- 
sory note; 

11.  How  to  reckon  interest  or  discount 
on  it. 

12.  How    to    draw    an    ordinary    bank 
check ; 

13.  How  to  cash  it  at  the  bank. 

14.  How  to  make  neat  and  correct  day- 
book and  ledger  entries. 

15.  Chief   cities   and   products   of   each 
country. 

16.  Chief  rail  and  water  routes  of  his 
own  country. 


17.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  chief  pub- 
lic officials; 

18.  Mode  of  choosing  the  same. 

19.  Properties  of  common  woods,  min- 
erals, and  chemicals. 

20.  Daily  application  of  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry. 

21.  How  to  raise  common  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

22.  How  to  handle  properly  saw,  plane, 
and  hammer. 

23.  The  basal  laws  of  form  and  color 
harmony. 

24.  How  to  read  and  sing  simple  music. 

25.  How  to  swim  and  play  baseball. 

26.  The  history  of  his  own  country  well. 
2J.     The  best  books  for  himself. 

28.  Something  of  the  great  writers  of 
the  world. 

29.  How  to  care  for  his  own  body. 

30.  How  to  meet  all  persons  with  rea- 
sonable courtesy. 

And  as  much  more  as  industry  and  op- 
portunity allow. — Issued  by  the  Barnstable 
Teachers'  Club.1 

1  Reprinted    from    The   Bulletin   of  the   Boston 

Manual  Training  Club. 
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MAGAZINE   ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 
JANUARY,   1910— MARCH,   1910 


Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1910:  "Out  of  the 
Deep,"  by  Paul  Mariett.     Pp.  357-366  (fiction). 

Century  Magazine,  February,  1910:  "Appreciation 
of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,"  by  Helen  Keller. 
Pp.  635-636. 

Children's  Charities,  March,  1910,  Chicago  :  "  Need- 
lessly Blind  for  Life,"  by  Lucy  Wright.  Pp. 
7-10;  22.     Illustrated. 

Collier's  Weekly,  January  29,  1910:  "Out  of  the 

Night ;  a  strong  man,  the  blight  which  came 

upon    him,    and    the  recompense,"   by    Rex 
Beach  (fiction). 

Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1910:  "Vain  Tales," 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  Pp.  520-528  (fic- 
tion).    Illustrated. 

Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1910: 
"  The  Heaven  of  the  Unexpected,"  by  Lucy 
Meacham  Thurston.     Pp.  1-62  (fiction). 


New  England  Magazine,  March,  T910:  "Gathering 
Shadows,"  by  Pauline  Carrington  Bouve.  P.  4c 
(poem). 

Pearson's  Magazine,  February,  1910:  "Unneces- 
sarily Blind  Babies,"  by  J.  J.  McCarthy,  M.D. 
Pp.  268-277.     Illustrated. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  February,  1910 :  "  The  South's 
Fight  for  Race  Purity,"  by  Robert  Wickliffe 
Woolley.     Pp.  207-213. 

The  Survey,  March  19,  1910:  "Save  Children's 
Eyes  through  Legislation."  Pp.  934-935 ; 
Senator  Gore  Speaks  on  Blind.     Pp.  935-936. 

Strand  Magazine,  March,  1910:  "Freaks  of  Eye- 
sight :  the  World  as  It  Appears  to  Defective 
Eyes,"  by  Constance  Clyde.  Pp.  153-156. 
Illustrated. 

The  Vogue,  New  York,  March  15,  1910:  "The 
Shame  of  Preventable  Blindness."     P.  20. 


"In  spite  of  all  that  I  have  read  of  saints 
and  sages,  I  feel  that  if  grievous  physical 
calamity  came  upon  me,  yet  one  that  left  the 
springs  of  physical  energy  unimpaired,  I 
should  turn  for  strength  to  this  example.  I 
wonder  how  many  blind  feel  that  he  has 
opened  the  door  of  their  prison  house  and 
shown  them  the  way  back  to  ordinary  life; 
steep,  yet  one  that  might  be  trodden  by  a 
steady  and  trustful  step." — Henry  Sidgwick, 
on  hearing  the  news  of  Fawcett's  death. 


"Every  heart  that  has  beat  strong  and 
cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful  impulse  behind 
it  in  the  world,  and  bettered  the  traditions 
of  mankind." — R.  L.  Stevenson. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

A  SOCIAL  SERVICE  STUDY  OF  116  CASES  OF 
OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  CARED  FOR  IN 
THE  WARDS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
INFECTIOUS  OPHTHALMIA  OF  THE  MASSACHU 
SETTS  CHARITABLE  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY 
OCTOBER        1908     —     OCTOBER        1909 


REPRINTED  FROM  THE  SECOND  REPORT  OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  WORK  AT  THE  INFIRMARY  BY  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS     COMMISSION     FOR     THE     BLIND 


REPRINT    No.  5  BOSTON,   1910 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE 

This  reprint  shows  the  latest  results  of  a  series  of 
studies,  begun  in  1905,  concerning  the  problems  of 
prevention  of  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
The  first  study  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  was  allowed  to  send  its  agent, 
a  physician  and  social  worker,  to  visit  daily  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  hospital  and  use  its  records 
as  a  basis  of  inquiry  into  the  prevalence,  distribution 
and  results  of  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
This  inquiry,  showing,  as  it  did,  the  large  percentage 
of  cures  of  cases  sent  to  the  Infirmary,  led  several  in- 
stitutions doing  maternity  work  to  send  their  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  the  wards  of  the  Infirmary 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  contagious  ophthalmia; 
while  the  disastrous  results  of  cases  sent  too  late  sug- 
gested the  need  of  educational  work  among  the  lay 
public.  It  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  unusual 
opportunities  of  approach  for  educational  work  in  con- 
nection with  hospitals  and  dispensaries  where  people 
are  constantly  applying  for  medical  aid. 

In  October,  1907,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  and  a  private  committee,  social 
service  work  was  inaugurated  at  the  Infirmary,  with 
Miss  Catherine  Brannick  as  its  head  worker.  Last 
year  the  committee  submitted  her  study  of  hospital 
records  on  the  subject  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  from 
1 902-1 907,  as  well  as  a  study  of  46  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  taken  at  random  from  the  records  of  the 
hospital  for  1907- 1908.  This  study  gave  us  additional 
proof  that  carelessness  and  delay  still  make  it  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  the  eyesight  of  children  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  lost  or  saved. 
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It  proved  also  that  the  number  of  cases  totally  blind  is 
only  a  partial  index  of  the  evil  results  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  since  it  takes  into  account  neither  the 
high  mortality  among  these  infants  nor  the  disfigured 
and  disabled  eyes  of  those  not  recognized  as  blind  ; 
also  that  physicians  rather  than  midwives  had  attended 
the  births  of  the  cases,  including  those  in  which  delay 
had  ended  disastrously  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  law  which 
requires  reporting  of  inflammation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born  had  been  complied  with  in  only  one  out  of 
46  cases.  All  these  results  pointed  to  the  need  of  a 
still  closer  study  of  the  subject.  Consequently  it  was 
decided  to  follow  up  the  entire  group  of  such  cases 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Infirmary  during  the 
year,  and  we  submit  the  following  results  as  described 
in  Miss  Brannick's  second  report. 

Annette  P.  Rogers,  Chairman. 

Elwood  T.   Easton,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

John  Bartol,  M.  D. 

Farrar  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Annie  E.  Fisher. 

Robert  Homans. 

Lucy  Wright. 
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This  investigation  into  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  covers  116 
cases,  the  full  number  of  those  in  which  infection 
set  in  soon  after  birth,  treated  in  the  Gardner 
Ward  during  the  year  October,  1 908-1 909.  The 
study  has  aimed  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
social  as  well  as  the  medical  history  of  each  case. 

The  following  summaries  and  histories  give  the 
more  significant  facts  of  the  study : 

116   CASES    OF   OPHTHALMIA   NEONATORUM 

Place  of  birth : 

At  home 106 

In  hospital         .         .         .         .         .10 

Birth  attended  by : 

(  Private,         95 


Physicians-^  Dispensary,  16  >    . 
(City,        >        3  J    . 
Midwife     (non-professional,  —  physi 
cian  later)      .... 

Sent  to  Infirmary  by: 

Attending  physician 

Specialist    or    other  physician    con 

suited  later    .... 
Lying-in  Hospitals    . 
Board  of  Health 
Social  or  charitable  institutions, 
Midwife  (not  attending)     . 
Other  advice     .... 


114 


72 

11 
2 

5 
8 

1 
17 
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Condition  of  eyes  on  entrance : 


Corneae  clear    . 
Corneae  involved 

• 

■      89 
.      27 

Condition  of  eyes  on  discharge : 

Normal  (clear  eyes,  without  scars) 
f  Blind,                          6^| 

.      S7 

Disabled  j  One  eye  blind, 

17 1 

eyes       |  One  eye  disabled, 
(^  Questionable, 

?) 

29 

Nationality : 

English-speaking  parentage  (A 
can,  Irish,  British  Provinces 
French  Canadian 

,meri- 
) 

•      73 
10 

Jewish 
Italian 

' 

10 
6 

Swedish    . 

t         m 

2 

German     . 

t         m 

Portuguese 
Polish 

' 

Lithuanian 

, 

Greek 

, 

Colored     . 

• 

10 

Sent  to  Infirmary  from : 
Boston       . 

71 

27   other  Massachusetts   cities 

anc 

towns     .... 

42 

Other  New  England  states 

3 

Nature  of  homes : 

Good         .... 

62 

Fair 

19 

Poor  or  unknov 
6 

m 

>         . 

35 
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HISTORIES     OF     TWENTY-NINE 
BABIES     SHOWING    RESULTS   OF   OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

6   CHILDREN    MADE   TOTALLY   BLIND 

(i)  Second  child  of  colored  parents ;  born  in  city 
adjacent  to  Boston.  Birth  attended  by  city  physician, 
who  prescribed  for  the  eyes  on  three  separate  visits, 
but  did  not  advise  hospital  care.  Father  deserted  a 
few  weeks  before  child's  birth.  Friend  of  mother 
took  baby  when  two  weeks  old  to  member  of  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  likewise  a  physician,  who  sent  at  once  to 
Infirmary,  but  too  late.  Child  died  later  at  the  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies. 

(2)  Second  child  of  American  parents  ;  comfortable 
home  in  same  city  as  Case  1.  Birth  attended  by  pri- 
vate physician,  who  gave  treatment  for  the  eyes,  and 
suggested  the  Infirmary,  but  did  not  insist.  Taken  to 
Infirmary  when  five  weeks  old  by  the  mother,  who 
refused  to  leave  it  at  the  hospital  until  told  that  other- 
wise the  matter  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Health.  Ulcer,  both  eyes,  when  admitted.  Died 
later  at  home. 

(3)  Child  of  American-French  parentage  ;  born  in  large 
manufacturing  city  of  New  Hampshire.  Birth  attended 
by  private  physician,  who  gave  no  treatment  for  the 
eyesj  but  sent  to  Infirmary  at  one  week  old.  Corneae 
being  already  involved,  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  vision. 
Living  in  New  Hampshire. 

(4)  Third  child  of  Jewish  parents  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances in  Massachusetts  mill  town.  Birth  attended 
by  private  physician  and  untrained  nurse.  Doctor  pre- 
scribed medicines,  which  were  administered  by  the  nurse. 
Taken  to  Infirmary  on  this  doctor's  advice  when  eleven 
days  old,  too  late  to  save  the  eyes.     Living  at  home. 
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(5)  Illegitimate  child  of  Irish-American  parentage,  born 
in  Massachusetts  city.  Birth  attended  by  private  physi- 
cian. Mother  gave  history  of  gonorrhoeal  discharge, 
for  which  doctor  prescribed.  This  was  a  case  of  so- 
called  secondary  infection  when  child  was  about  sixteen 
days  old,  and  attending  physician  was  again  called.  He 
prescribed  and  instructed  mother  to  send  for  him  if  eye 
condition  did  not  clear,  but  said  nothing  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  trouble.  Called  in  again  when  the  child 
was  two  months  old,  he  sent  at  once  to  city  physician, 
who  in  turn  sent  to  Infirmary.  Blind  when  admitted. 
Living  in  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 

(6)  First  child  of  Lithuanian  parents  ;  born  in  adjacent 
city.  Good  home,  father  earning  $  1 5.00  a  week.  Birth 
premature,  attended  by  private  physician.  Case  of  sec- 
ondary infection  occurring  when  child  was  about  ten 
days  old  and  after  visits  of  doctor  had  ceased.  Taken 
to  Infirmary  by  the  parents  when  sixteen  days  old,  too 
late  to  save  the  eyes.     Living  at  home. 

17    BABIES  WHO   LOST  ONE   EYE 

(1)  First  child  of  American  parents  ;  good  home  in 
same  city  as  Cases  1  and  2  above.  Birth  attended  by 
private  physician,  who  suggested  Infirmary,  but  put  off 
sending  child  until  too  late.     Living. 

(2)  First  child  of  Irish-American  parents  ;  comfortable 
home  in  Boston.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician, 
who  urged  sending  to  Infirmary  at  once.  Parents  re- 
fused and  took  child  to  eye  specialist,  who  prescribed 
medicines  which  were  administered  by  untrained  persons 
in  the  home.  One  eye  totally  blind  when  finally  taken 
to  Infirmary.     Living. 

(3)  Third  child  of  American  parents  ;  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances ;  born  in  adjacent  city.     Private  physician 
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attending  birth  called  in  eye  specialist,  who  treated  at 
home  for  one  week,  then  sent  to  Infirmary  ;  too  late  to 
save  the  eye.     Living. 

(4)  Third  child  of  Canadian-English  parents,  in  poor 
circumstances ;  born  in  Boston.  Premature  birth,  at- 
tended by  private  physician  (foreigner),  who  gave  boric 
acid  wash  for  the  eyes  and  said  the  child  would  be  blind 
anyway.  When  eighteen  days  old  taken  as  supposed 
blind  child  to  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  by  church 
worker  interested  in  family ;  from  there  sent  at  once 
to  Infirmary.  Both  corneae  involved  when  admitted. 
Died  later. 

(5)  Third  child  of  American  parents ;  comfortable 
home  in  mill  town  near  Boston.  Birth  attended  by 
private  physician,  who  suggested  Infirmary,  but  did  not 
insist  nor  explain  serious  nature  of  trouble.  Finally  he 
definitely  advised  the  hospital,  but  too  late.     Living. 

(6)  Second  child  of  American  parents  ;  comfortable 
home  in  adjacent  city.  Birth  attended  by  private  phy- 
sician, who  gave  treatment  for  eyes  for  three  weeks, 
when  specialist  was  called  in,  who  sent  at  once  to  Infir- 
mary.    One  eye  blind,  the  other  disabled.     Died  later. 

(7)  Second  child  of  young  American  couple;  good  home. 
Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  advised  Infir- 
mary. Parents  delayed  taking  the  child  until  ulcer  had 
formed  in  left  cornea,  and  sight  was  destroyed.     Living. 

(8)  Child  of  Canadian-French  parents  ;  born  in  western 
part  of  State.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician, 
who  called  in  specialist  as  soon  as  the  eye  became  in- 
flamed. Sent  to  Infirmary  by  this  specialist.  Corneae 
clear  and  discharged  well.  Returned  two  weeks  later 
with  ulcer  cornea  right  eye,  due  to  a  second  infection. 

(9)  Illegitimate  child  born  in  adjacent  city.  Birth  at- 
tended by  private  physician,  who  sent  to  Infirmary  when 
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three  days  old,  as  soon  as  eye  condition  was  noticed ; 
but  ulcers  had  already  formed  both  corneae ;  one  eye 
lost,  other  scarred.     Died  later. 

(10)  Third  child  of  American  parents  ;  born  in  Boston, 
good  home.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who 
advised  Infirmary  as  soon  as  eye  became  infected.  Par- 
ents delayed  until  too  late  to  save  the  eye.     Living. 

(n)  Ninth  child  of  English  parents;  born  in  Boston, 
poor  home.  Birth  attended  by  midwife  (non-profes- 
sional), because  doctor  engaged  could  not  be  reached  at 
the  time.  Dispensary  doctor,  called  in  later,  sent  child 
at  once  to  Infirmary ;  but  cornea  right  eye  already  in- 
volved.    Died  later. 

(12)  First  child  of  English  parents  (premature) ;  born  in 
Boston  in  lodging  house.  Birth  attended  by  private 
physician,  who  sent  to  Infirmary  when  twelve  days  old 
with  perforation  of  cornea  left  eye.     Died  later. 

(13)  Sixth  child  of  Jewish  parents  ;  born  in  Boston 
Birth  attended  by  private  physician.  Secondary  infec- 
tion. Doctor  sent  to  Infirmary  as  soon  as  he  was  noti- 
fied of  eye  condition.  Cornea  of  left  eye  perforated 
when  admitted.     Living. 

(14)  Colored  child ;  born  in  Boston.  Birth  attended  by 
private  physician,  who  gave  treatment  for  the  eyes  but 
did  not  advise  hospital.  Neighbors  took  child  to  Infir- 
mary when  eight  days  old  with  ulcer  of  cornea  left  eye. 
Died  later. 

(15)  Second  child  of  American  parents ;  good  home. 
Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  sent  to  Infir- 
mary when  one  week  old,  but  ulcer  had  already  formed  on 
cornea  left  eye.     Living. 

(16)  Child  of  Canadian  parents ;  born  in  Connecticut. 
Birth   attended    by   private    physician,    who    sent    to 
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Infirmary,  but  not  until  child  was  seven  weeks  old  and 
too  late  to  save  the  eye.     Living. 

(17)  First  child  of  Jewish  parents ;  born  in  Boston ; 
good  home.  Birth  attended  by  dispensary  doctor,  who 
sent  to  Infirmary  through  board  of  health.     Living. 

6    CHILDREN 
WITH    EYES   DISFIGURED    AND    SIGHT   IMPAIRED    BY   SCARS 

(1)  Child  of  American  parents ;  born  in  manufacturing 
city  of  Massachusetts  ;  good  home.  Birth  attended  by 
private  physician.  Specialist  called  in  for  treatment 
for  the  eye.  Sent  to  Infirmary  when  ten  days  old.  Small 
ulcer  cornea  right  eye  when  admitted. 

(2)  Second  child  of  French-Canadian  parents  ;  born  in 
manufacturing  city  of  Massachusetts.  Birth  attended 
by  private  physician,  who  called  in  second  doctor  for 
eyes.  Child  sent  to  Infirmary  by  second  doctor  when 
four  weeks  old,  with  hazy  cornea  left  eye. 

(3)  Second  child  of  American  parents  ;  born  small  town 
in  Massachusetts  ;  poor  home.  Birth  attended  by  private 
physician,  who  sent  baby  to  the  Infirmary  when  five  days 
old  with  ulcer  on  cornea  left  eye. 

(4)  Illegitimate  child  (premature) ;  born  in  lodging 
house  in  Boston.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician, 
who  gave  treatment  for  the  eyes  and  instructed  those  in 
charge  to  take  baby  to  a  hospital  if  condition  did  not 
clear.  Taken  to  hospital  dispensary  by  mother  at  three 
weeks  old.  Sent  at  once  to  Infirmary.  Both  corneae 
involved  when  admitted.     Slight  scar  on  each  eye. 

(5)  Second  child  Irish-American  parents  ;  born  in  Bos- 
ton. Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  did  not 
see  child  after  eyes  became  infected.     Mother  took  baby 
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when  four  weeks  old  to  hospital  dispensary,  from  which 
he  was  sent  to  Infirmary.     Scar  left  eye. 

(6)  Illegitimate  Polish  child ;  born  in  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  city.  Impossible  to  obtain  facts  in  case. 
Probably  blind. 

SOCIAL   SERVICE 
WORK   AMONG   THE    116   CASES 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  this  group  there 
would  be  found  great  need  of  the  regular  work  of 
social  service.  In  nearly  every  case  the  home  was 
visited,  and  in  every  instance  the  visit  was  accepted 
quite  naturally  and  gratefully.  Babies  of  this  tender 
age  are  seldom  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  such  a  thing 
was  a  serious  matter  to  the  family  and  an  unusual 
or  unheard-of  occurrence  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  mothers  had  to  bear  not  only  the  grief  of 
separation,  but  also  the  constant  fear  that  their 
babies  would  be  returned  to  them  blind ;  and  their 
gratitude  to  the  hospital  when  the  babies  returned 
cured  and  with  normal  vision  was  pathetic.  But 
not  all  the  mothers  were  thus  fortunate  :  the  sad- 
dest feature  of  this  study  is  the  reiteration  of  the 
mothers  whose  babies  had  been  sent  too  late  to 
the  hospital  and  were  returned  to  them  blind  or 
disabled,  "  I  did  not  know,  and  the  doctor  did  not 
tell  me." 

Of  those  babies  discharged  during  the  difficult 
summer  months  who  showed  the  effects  of  varied 
adventures  in  feeding,  some  were  referred  to  the 
Floating  Hospital,  some  to  the  special  milk  sta- 
tions, and,  when  there  was  possibility  of  lack  of 
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care  at  home  for  those  who  went  out  blind,  they 
were  sent  to  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  if  the 
parents  consented.  In  the  case  of  the  Lithuanian 
child,*  fourteen  visits  were  made  to  the  home  be- 
fore the  baby  was  finally  referred  to  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  a  blind  baby.  The 
parents  refused  to  let  the  child  go  to  the  Nursery, 
but  they  worked  untiringly  to  keep  her  well,  and 
succeeded. 

Many  writers  on  the  subject  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum have  suggested  that  the  mothers  of  the 
babies  should  be  taken  into  the  hospitals  also. 
With  this  in  mind,  in  every  instance  the  mother 
was  asked  whether,  if  given  the  opportunity,  she 
would  have  accompanied  the  child  to  the  hospital. 
For  some,  of  course,  this  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  home 
and  the  fact  that  the  child  is  removed  when  only 
a  few  days  old.  The  majority  of  those  for  whom 
it  would  have  been  possible  said  they  could  not 
have  gone  because  of  the  other  children.  A  few 
objected  on  general  principles  to  entering  a  hos- 
pital. Those  who  would  have  been  glad  to  ac- 
company their  babies  were  comparatively  few. 

SIGNIFICANT   FACTS 
BROUGHT   OUT  BY    STUDY    OF   THE    116   CASES 

i.  Reports  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to 
local  boards  of  health,  as  required  by  law,  have 
increased  in  number  in  Boston ;  but  in  other  cities, 

*See  No.  6,  Blind  Babies. 
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so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  look  the  matter  up, 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

2.  Very  few  babies  were  received  in  the  Infirmary 
from  the  various  lying-in  hospitals,  where  the  cause 
of  ;inf ection  must  frequently  exist  in  the  patients. 
This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  practically 
general  use  of  prophylactics  in  these  hospitals. 

3.  The  mortality  among  these  babies  is  abnor- 
mally high,  —  more  than  twice  the  percentage  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  State.  This  would  appear 
to  be  still  further  argument  for  the  use  of  prophy- 
laxis. 

4.  No  proportionate  idea  can  be  gained  from  this 
study  of  the  results  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in 
the  State,  for  only  five  babies  were  sent  to  the 
Infirmary  from  the  large  manufacturing  cities  of 
Massachusetts,  and  undoubtedly  these  five  do  not 
represent  the  total  number  of  cases  of  infantile 
ophthalmia  occurring  in  those  cities  within  that 
time. 

5.  The  study  cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
midwife's  share  in  the  responsibility,  since  most 
of  the  babies  came  from  Greater  Boston  or  from 
the  smaller  Massachusetts  towns  where  the  mid- 
wife finds  little  to  do ;  and  in  the  two  cases  of  the 
116  in  which  the  midwife  occurs,  she  was  only 
called  in  because  the  physician  who  had  been 
employed  could  not  be  reached  at  the  time. 

6.  The  statistics  of  nationality  of  these  babies  do 
not  bear  out  the  general  belief  that  the  disease 
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occurs  largely  among  the  non-English  speaking 
people,  nor  confirm  the  general  impression  that 
the  disease  is  found  in  the  homes  of  the  poorest. 

7.  In  practically  every  instance  the  cause  of  the 
child's  disablement  is  failure  on  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sician to  recognize  and  give  warning  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  disease.  The  disease  has  been 
recognized,  the  correct  medicines  have  been  pre- 
scribed, but  the  doctors  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  necessity  of  skillful  nurses  to  carry 
out  instructions. 

It  seems  but  just,  also,  in  the  case  of  so-called 
secondary  infections,  to  hold  the  attending  physi- 
cian responsible  if  the  cause  of  infection  was  pres- 
ent and  he  has  not  properly  warned  the  mother 
and  attendants  of  the  danger  to  the  child's  eyes. 


To  sum  up,  then,  babies  in  Massachusetts,  even 
with  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned in  their  care,  are  still  becoming  blind  and 
disabled  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
The  general  practitioner  has  yet  much  to  learn  of 
the  disease,  and  the  parents  know  nothing  of  it. 
Upon  these  two  groups  —  the  practitioners  and 
the  parents  —  the  baby  must  depend  for  the  gift 
of  sight,  and  the  campaign  of  education  must  be 
carried  on  to  include  the  two. 

So  far  as  this  study  shows,  only  4  babies  of  the  6 
made  blind  within  the  year  are  alive  to-day  (three 
in  this  State);  but  the  fact  that  6  babies  were 
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made  blind  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Dead 
blind  babies  tell  no  tales  and  so  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  public ;  but  in  closing  the  case  against 
infant  ophthalmia,  these  dead  babies,  as  well  as 
their  perhaps  less  fortunate  fellow-victims  who 
live  to  grope  their  way  through  life,  should  appear 
as  evidence.  Those  made  blind  from  this  cause 
who  live  to  testify  against  the  conditions  that  al- 
lowed them  to  become  blind,  and  for  whom  the 
State  has  to  provide  special  and  expensive  educa- 
tion, do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum;  nor  do  the  totally  blind  babies 
complete  the  records  of  this  disease ;  there  are  also 
those  who  have  been  made  blind  in  one  eye,  thus 
handicapped  in  sight  and  appearance,  whose  chance 
of  going  through  life  successfully  is  hardly  more 
than  half  that  of  the  person  with  normal  vision. 
Still  others  are  disfigured  by  scars  on  the  eyes, 
and  disabled  by  defective  vision.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  question  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
no  longer  admits  of  debate,  —  that  the  cases  that 
do  not  respond  to  proper  treatment  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  —  the  number  of 
blind  and  disabled  from  this  cause  in  a  single  year 
is  appalling.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  burden 
is  put  upon  a  helpless  baby,  —  and  this  thing  need 
not  be ! 

Catherine  Brannick, 

Social  Service  Worker, 
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MOVEMENT   FOR   THE 
PREVENTION    OF   BLINDNESS 

Object:  To  study  the  direct  causes  of  preventable 
blindness  ;  to  initiate,  in  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  medical,  charitable  and  health  authorities,  such 
measures  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  end  that  in  future  no  person  shall 
needlessly  be  added  to  the  blind  population  of  this 
State. 

promoted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers, 

Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,       Walter  B.  Snow, 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

IN  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING 
PERSONS : 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Director  School  for  Social 
Workers,  Boston. 

Dr.  Farrar  Cobb,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charity. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  DeNormandie,  Physician  to  Out-Patients, 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  Har- 
vard Medical  School. 

Dr.  George  S.  Derby,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Carney  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Chairman  Board  of  Health,  Boston. 

Dr.  Elwood  T.  Easton,  Assistant  Ophthalmic  Surgeon, 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
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Dr.  Theodore  W.  Glocker,  Director  of  Research,  School 
for  Social  Workers. 

Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene,  Field  Agent  Movement  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Hartman,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Civic 
League. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Treasurer  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Grace  Coleman  Lathrop,  Director  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies ;  President  Blind  Babies'  Aid  Society. 

Mr.  William  H.  Pear,  General  Agent  Boston  Provident 
Association. 

Mr.  Lehman  Pickert,  President  Federation  of  Jewish  Char- 
ities, Boston. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam,  President  Associated  Charities 
of  Boston ;  President  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum. 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson,  Visiting  Surgeon  Vincent  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  David  D.  Scannell,  Member  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  John  P.  Sutherland,  Dean  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Mr.  David  F.  Tilley,  President  Particular  Council,  Society 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Boston. 

Dr.  Oliver  F.  Wadsworth,  Chairman  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  "To  consider 
what  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  Society  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  and  secure  the  prompt  and  effective 
treatment  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum." 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Henry  Wessling,  President  Catholic  Federation  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow,  Department  of  Biology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE 
EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY 
233  CHARLES  STREET,  CORNER 
FRUIT        STREET,        BOSTON 


The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary was  incorporated  in  1827  for  the  purpose 
of  gratuitously  treating  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  It  is  the  second  oldest  hospital  in  New 
England.  It  is  the  fourth  oldest  special  hospital 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  At  present,  with  its 
capacity  of  210  beds  for  ward  patients,  its  out- 
patient clinic,  its  special  building  for  the  treatment 
of  contagious  ophthalmia,  and  its  Pathological 
Building  and  Nurses'  Home,  it  is  the  largest  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  world. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  wards  was  3,1 15.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  the  Out-patient  Department  was  67,054, 

Of  which   28,503  Were  new  patients. [From  the  Report 

of  the  Infirmary  for  the  year  1909.] 


THE  OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT 
AND  DISPENSARY  IS  OPEN  DAILY, 
EXCEPT  SUNDAYS  AND  LEGAL 
HOLIDAYS,     FROM     9    TO     10.30    A.  M. 
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CONSTITUTION,   BY-LAWS  AND  KULES 


1908 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  which  compose  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  are  Charter  Members  of  the  Association. 


SCHOOLS 

LOCATION 

DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

Pennsylvania 

Overbrook 

Physical  Director  Norman  McDonald 

Illinois          ... 

Jacksonville 

Superintendent  G.  W.  Jones 

Iowa  College 

Vinton 

Superintendent  J.  E.  Vance 

Kansas 

.     Kansas  City 

Superintendent  N.  B.  Hall 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Athletic  Director  J.  D.  Gregory 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Physical  Director  J.  H.  Wright 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

Superintendent  S.  M.  Green 

Montana 

Boulder 

President  L.  E.  Milligan 

New  York 

Batavia 

.     Physical  Director  C.  E.  Beeman 

Ohio       .... 

Columbus 

Physical  Director  R.  S.  Wambold 

South  Dakota 

Gary 

Superintendent  Lelia  M.  Curl 

Wisconsin 

.     Janesville 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Brown 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 

Physical  Director  E.  A.  Pratt 

SINCE  1908  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOLS  HAVE  JOINED  THE  ASSOCIATION 

South  Carolina 

Cedar  Springs 

.     Superintendent  N.  F.  Walker 

New  Mexico 

Alamogordo 

Physical  Director  A.  H.  Cox 

1910 

President,  E.  A.  Pratt       -       Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh 
Secretary,  J.  D.  Gregory  -         -  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Louisville 

Treasurer,  Norman  McDonald      -         -   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Blind,  Overbrook 


CONSTITUTION    AND    RULES 


ARTICLE    I. 

Name. — This  organization  shall  be  known 
as  the  National  Athletic  Association  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


ARTICLE   II. 

Object. — This  Association  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  a 
school  spirit  in  schools  for  the  blind,  bringing 
them  into  closer  touch  with  one  another,  arous- 
ing the  spirit  o£  true  sportsmanship,  and  en- 
couraging the  physical  development  of  the  pu- 
pils in   them. 


ARTICLE   III. 

Conditions  of  Membership. — Any  school 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  sightless  is  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  this  Association. 

Membership  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  President  of  the  Association.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  have  power  to  consider,  and  accept  or 
reject,  any  applicant.  A  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar  must  accompany  each  application  for 
membership  in  this  Association  ;  the  Treasurer 
will  refund  the  money  if  the  application  is  re- 
jected.* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Obligations. — The  act  of  accepting  member- 
ship in  this  Association  shall  bind  each  mem- 
ber thereof  to  abide  by  its  Constitution,  By- 
Laws  and  Rules,  and  to  accept  all  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Officers  of  the  Association. — The  officers 
of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Sec- 
retary, and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  act  as 
the   Executive   Committee.** 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Executive 
Committee. — The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  and  amend  the 
By-Laws  and  Rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Association,  not  inconsistent  with  nor  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 
The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  reject 
any  entries  for  competition  in  any  National 
Contest :  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee occurring  from  any  cause ;  to  collect  the 
dues  and  funds  of  the  Association  and  to  ex- 
pend ,  the  same;  and  to  establish  and  define 
rules  for  the  government  of  athletic  sports  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE  X. 

Penalties. — The  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  impose  and  enforce  penalties  for  any 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws  or  Rules 
of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE   XL 

Eligible  Contestants. — Only  bona  fide  stu- 
dents, who  are  pursuing  a  course  including  lit- 
erary work,  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  con- 
test sanctioned  by  this  Association. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Suspension. — The  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend  any  member  for  failing  to 
abide  by   the   above  obligations. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Government. — The  government  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  vested  in  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  three,  elected  annually  by  ballot,  each 
of  the  schools  composing  the  Association  hav- 
ing the  right  to  cast  one  ballot  for  each  va- 
cancy which  exists  at  the  time  of  the  election  ; 
the  first  election  to  be  held  on  November  the 
first,  1908. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Election  of  Executive  Committee. — One 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  annually,  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 
A  newly  elected  member  shall  take  the  office 
left  vacant  by  the  retiring  member. 


ARTIQLE  XII. 

Ineligible  Contestants. — No  pupil  shall  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  any  contest,  sanctioned 
by  this  Association,  who  is  not  an  amateur,  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  of  the  American  Amateur 
Athletic  Union.  Neither  shall  a  pupil  be  eligi- 
ble to  compete  in  any  contest,  sanctioned  by 
this  Association,  who  has  been  expelled  from 
any  school  or  who  left  a  school  on  account  of 
misdemeanor,  unless  reinstated  by  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee.*** 

Post-graduate  students  and  regular  salaried 
employees  are  ineligible. 

Any  pupil  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  over 
is  ineligible  to  compete  in  any  contest  sanc- 
tioned by   this  Association. 


*Note — The    Committee  will    notify   the    applicant    of 
its   decision   at   the    earliest   possible   date. 


**Note — The  following  are  the  original  officers  of 
the  Association  as  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: President,  Fred  C.  Pixley  (term  of  office, 
three  years)  ;  Secretary,  John  D.  Gregory  (term  of 
office1,  one  year) ;  Treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Van  Dewalker 
(term  of  office,  two  years). 

***Note — The  Executive  Committee  requests  the 
prompt  protest  of  any  ineligible  pupil,  that  the  case 
may  be  investigated  and  said  pupil  prohibited  from 
the   competition. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

Entkies. — Each    school    which    is   a    member 

of  the  Association  shall  submit  a  list  of  its  con- 
testants at  loast  one  week  before  the  date  set 
for  a   contest. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Dues. — Failure  to  pay  the  annual  dues  on 
or  before  April  the  first,  in  any  year,  tshall  op- 
erate to  forfeit  the  right  to  participate  in  any 
contest  in  that  year ;  and  any  school  thus  de- 
linquent in  payment  of  dues  shall  be  suspended 
until  the  Committee  shall  see  fit  to  reinstate  it. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

Meetings  of  the  Committee. — The  Presi- 
dent tshall  have  the  power  to  call  meetings  of 
the  Committee  and  to  name  the  place,  date  and 
time  of  such  .meetings. 

In  the  interval  between  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, business  shall  be  conducted  by  corre- 
spondence or  telegram. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Amendments. — The  Executive  Committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  amend  this  Constitu- 
tion only  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  said 
Committee.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  of  any  amendment  to 
this  Constitution. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I. 

Duties  of  the  President. — The  President 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee ;  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the 
Girls'  Contest,  receiving  and  sending  all  records 
and  attending  to  all  correspondence  pertaining 
to  said  contest ;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  the  office  of  President. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. — The  Secretary 
shall  keep  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
the  Executive  Committee  and  attend  to  all  cor- 
respondence not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Constitution ;  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Contest,  receiving  and  sending  all  records 
and  attending  to  all  correspondence  pertaining 
to  said  contest ;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws  and  Rules  of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer 
shall  receive  all  moneys  and  pay  all  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  President ;  shall  have  entire 
charge  of  the  Mid-winter  Indoor  Contest,  re- 
ceiving and  sending  all  records  and  attending 
to  all  correspondence  pertainin"-  to  said  con- 
test ;  and  shall  submit  the  financial  report  of 
the  Association  to  each  school  at  ileast  thirty 
days  before  the  annual -election  of  Executive 
Committee  or  Officers. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Voting. — Voting  for  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  be  by  mail  upon  official 
ballots  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  at  least  thirty 
days  before   the  election 

The  ballots  must  be  returned  immediately  to 
the  Secretary,  wdio,  after  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  shall  announce  the  result 
of    the    election. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Contests. — A  Mid-winter  Indoor  Contest 
shall  be  held  annually  on  February  22nd  (Wash- 


ington's Birthday),  or  on  February  21st  when 
said  date  is  Sunday. 

A  Girls'  Contest  shall  be  held  annually  upon 
the   second   Saturday   of   May.**** 

A  Boys'  Contest  shall  be  held  annually  upon 
the  third  Saturday  of  May.**** 

The  contests  shall  include  such  events  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  case  of  bad  weather  the  contest  shall  be 
held  on  the  next  fair  school  day. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Officials  for  Contest. — The  officials  for 
the  Contst  shall  be  the  Superintendent,  Presi- 
dent or  Principal  of  the  school  and  three  wholly 
disinterested  persons,  who  are  entirely  compe- 
tent and  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  stop- 
watch. 

All  timing  and  measuring  shall  be  done  by 
the  three  disinterested  officials.  The  time  on 
any  event  must  be  taken  by  three  regulation 
stop-watches.  Time  taken  by  one  or  two 
watches  will  not  be  considered.  In  case  all 
three  watches  disagree,  the  time  of  the  middle 
watch  shall  be  taken.  In  case  two  agree  and 
one  disagrees,  the  time  of  the  agreeing  watches 
shall  be  taken.  If  for  any  reason,  only  two  of 
the  three  watches  record  the  time  and  they  fail 
to  agree,  the  slower  of  the  two  times  shah  be 
taken. 

The  Judges  shall  see  that  the  events  are  car- 
ried out  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  shall  so  designate  on  the  bottom  of  the  rec- 
ord sheet.  All  Judges  shall  be  required  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  rules  governing 
the   contest   before   the   contest. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Record  Sheets. — Only  athletic  records  sub- 
mitted on  official  record  sheets  properly  signed, 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

The  record  sheet,  as  furnished  by  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee,   shall   be  filled  out  and  mailed 


****The    Committee   regrets    that   it   had    to  fix    the 

date's    cf    these    contests    for    so    early    in    the  season. 

This    was    due    to    the    early    closing    of    some  of    the 
schools. 


immediately  after  the  contest  to  the  member  of 
the  Committee  who  shall  have  that  contest  in 
charge. 

Failure  to  mail  record  sheet  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  contest  renders  the  records 
of  the  delinquent  school  void.  Such  records 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the   Committee. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Scoring. — Points  are  to  count  five,  three  and 
one  for  the  first,  second  and  third  places,  re- 
spectively. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Trophies. — A  suitable  trophy  shall  be  given 
for  each  contest  to  the  school  scoring  the  high- 
es  number  of  points. 

Trophies  shall  also  be  given  for  each  contest 
to  the  school  scoring  the  second  and  third 
largest  number  of  points. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Ties. — In  case  of  two  contestants  tieing  for 
first  place  in  an  event  in  any  contest,  the  tieing 
contestants  shall  each  be  credited  with  four 
points;  the  contestant  who  would  have  other- 
wise been  second  shall  be  considered  third,  scor- 
ing one  point. 

In  case  of  two  contestants  tieing  for  second 
place  the  contestants  shall  each  score  two 
points  ;  the  next  contestant  in  rank  being  con- 
sidered fourth.  In  case  of  the  two  contestants 
tieing  for  third  place  each  contestant  shall 
score  one-half  point. 

If  three  or  more  contestants  tie  for  first 
place,  the  total  number  of  points  for  that  event 
shall  be  divided  equally  among  them.  (Total 
number  of  points  0).  If  three  or  more  contest- 
ants tie  for  second  place  the  total  number  of 
points  for  second  and  third  places  shall  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  tieing  contestants. 

If  three  or  more  contestants  tie  for  third 
place  the  point  for  third  place  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  tieing  contestants. 


ARTICLE  XL 

Colors. — The  coloi-s  of  the  Association  shall 
be  old  gold  and  navy   blue. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Tieing  of  Team-Mates. — All  ties  that  may 
occur  in  any  school  shall  be  worked  off  before 
records  are  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

In  the  dashes  each  contestant  shall  have  one 
and  only  one  trial. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Annual  Dues. — The  annual  dues  of  each 
school  shall   be   four  dollars. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

Addition. — Each  member  of  the  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  three  copies  of  the  "Consti- 
tution, By-Laws  and  Rules*'  of  the  Association. 
Extra  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  ten  cents  each. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Amendments. — These      By-Laws      may      be 
amended  by  the   unanimous  consent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
(Signed) 

Elmer  A.  Pratt,  Pres. 
John  D.  Gregory,  Sec. 
Norman   McDonald,  Treas. 


Note — Telegrams — The  Committee  will  at  the  re- 
quest and  expense  of  the  school,  telegraph  the  result 
of  a  contest  to  any  school,  giving  the  record  of  the 
three  schools  leading;  and  should  the  school,  which 
is  being  notified  stand  lower  than  third  place,  the  po- 
sition followed  by  the  number  of  points  scored  will  be 
given. 

Such   a   telegram  would    be   similar   to   the  following: 
Ohio   State  School  for  the   Blind, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Illinois     thirty-two,     New     York     twenty- 
one,   Pittsburg  eight,   Ohio   fifth,   four. 

Executive    Committee. 


EVENTS  AND  RULES  FOR  BOYS'   CHAMPIONSHIP    CONTESTS 


RULE  I. 

The  Championship  Events  shall  be : 
Senior  12   Pound    Shot   Put. 

Standing    Broad    Jump. 

Standing    High    Jump. 

Three   Standing  Jumps. 

Running  Broad  Jump. 

Fifty   Yard   Dash. 

Seventy-five    Yard   Dash. 
Intermediate  Fifty    Yard    Dash. 

Eight   Pound   Shot  Put. 

Running  Broad  Jump. 
Junior  Fifty  Yard   Three  Legged  Race. 

Fifty  Yard  Sack  Race. 

RULE   II. 

Shot    Put. — The     shot     shall     be     a     metal 
sphere   weighing  not  less  than  12  pounds. 


The  shot  shall  be  "put"  with  one  hand,  and 
in  making  the  attempt  it  shall  be  above  and 
not   behind   the  shoulder. 

All  "puts"  shall  be  made  from  a  circle  seven 
feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  circumference  of  the 
front  half  shall  be  placed  a  "stop-board"  four 
feet  long,  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  ground. 
In  making  his  "puts"  the  feet  of  the  competitor 
may  rest  against,  and  not  on  top  of  this  board. 

A  fair  "put"  shall  be  one  in  which  no  part 
of  the  person  of  the  competitor  touches  the 
top  of  the  "stop-board,"  the  circle,  or  the 
ground  outside  the  circle,  and  the  competitor 
leaves  the  circle  by  its  rear  half,  which  shall 
be  the  half  directly  opposite  the  "stop-board." 
A  "put"  shall  be  foul  if  any  part  of  the  person 
of  the  competitor  touches  the  ground  outside 
the  front  half, of  the  circle  before  the  "put"  is 
measured. 


The  'measurement  of  each,  "put"  shall  be 
from  the  nearest  mark  made  by  the  fall  of  the 
shot  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  a  line 
from  the  mark  made  by  the  shot  to  the  center 
of  the  circle. 

Foul  "puts"  and  letting  go  the  shot  in  mak- 
ing an  attempt  shall  be  counted  as  trial  "puts" 
without   result. 

A  board  similar  to  the  one  in  front  may  be 
used  at  the  back  of  the  circle. 

Each  competitor  shall  have  three  trials  and 
the  three  best  shall  have  three  more.  The 
event  shall  be  decided  by  the  best  of  all  trial 
puts  of  the  competitors. 

RULE  III. 

Standing  Beoad  Jump. — A  joist  five  inches 
wide  shall  be  sunk  flush  with  the  ground.  The 
outer  edge  of  this  joist  shall  be  called  a  "scratch 
line,"  and  the  measurement  of  all  jumps  shall 
be  made  from  it,  at  right  angles  to  the  near- 
est break  in  the  ground  made  by  any  part  of 
the  person  of  the  competitor.  The  measure- 
ments shall  be  read  at  the  joist.  In  front  of 
the  scratch  line  the  ground  shall  be  removed 
to  a  depth  of  three  and  width  of  twelve  inches 
outward,  and  the  toes  of  the  competitor  may 
extend  over  the  scratch  line,  provided  he  does 
not  break  ground  in  front  of  the  scratch  line 
in  making  the  jump.  Each  competitor  shall 
have  three  trials  and  the  three  best  shall  have 
three  more.  The  event  shall  be  decided  by  the 
best  of  all  trial  jumps  by  the  competitors.  The 
landing  pit  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  top  of 
joist  and  no  weights  shall  be  used  in  making 
the  jump. 

The  feet  of  the  competitor  may  be  placed  in 
any  position  but  shall  leave  the  ground  only 
once  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump.  When  the 
feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  twice,  or  two 
springs  are  made  in  'making  the  attempt,  it 
shall  count  as  a  trial  jump  without  result.  A 
competitor  may  rock  forward  and  back,  lifting 
the  heels  and  toes  alternately  from  the  ground, 
but  may  not  lift  either  foot  clear  of  the  ground, 
or  slide  it   along  the  ground  in  any  direction. 

A  foul  jump  shall  be  one  where  the  compet- 
itor, in  jumping  off  the  "scratch  line,"  makes 
a  mark  on  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  and  shall  count  as  a  trial  without  result. 

RULE  IV. 

Standing  High  Jump. — The  feet  of  the  com- 
petitor may  be  placed  in  any  position  but  shall 
leave  the  ground  only  once  in  making  an  at- 
tempt to  jump.  When  the  feet  are  lifted  from 
the  ground  twice,  or  two  springs  are  made  in 
making  the  attempt,  it  shall  count  as  a  trial 
jump  without  result.  A  competitor  may  rock 
forward  and  back,  lifting  heels  and  toes  alter- 
nately from  the  ground,  but  may  not  lift  either 
foot  clear  from  the  ground  or  slide  it  along  the 
ground  in  any  direction. 

Each  competitor  shall  be  allowed  three  trial 
jumps  at  each  height,  and  if  on  the  third  trial 
he  shall  fail,  he  shall  be  declared  out  of  the 
competition.  At  each  successive  height  each 
competitor  shall  take  one  trial  in  his  proper 
turn ;  then  those  failing,  if  any,  shall  have 
their  second  trial  jump  in  a  like  order,  at 
which  those  having  failed  twice  shall  make 
their  third  trial  jump.  The  jump  shall  be  made 
over  a  bar  resting  on  pins  projecting  at  not 
more  than  three  inches  from  the  uprights  and 


at  right  angles  to  them,  and  when  this  bar  is. 
removed  from  its  place  by  an  attempted  jump, 
it  shall  be  counted  as  a  trial  jump.  A  compet- 
itor may  decline  to  jump  at  any  height  in  his 
turn,  and  by  so  doing  forfeits  his  right  to  again 
jump  at  the  height  declined. 

The  height  jumped  shall  be  measured  by  the 
officials  with  a  tape  from  the  top  of  the  bar 
to    the  ground. 

RULE  V. 

TiiEEE  (Standing  Jumps. — The  feet  of  the 
competitor  shall  leave  the  ground  only  once  in 
making  an  attempt  for  each  of  the  three  jumps 
and  no  stoppage  between  jumps  shall  be  al- 
lowed. The  jumps  must  be  on  a  level  place 
and  landing  pit  shall  not  be  lower  than  the 
top  of  joist.  In  landing  from  the  first  two 
jumps,  the  heels  must  be  together.  Each  com- 
petitor shall  have  three  jumps,  and  the  best 
three,  three  more.  The  event  shall  be  decided 
by  the  best  of  all  trial  jumps  Dy  the  competi- 
tors. In  all  other  respects  the  rules  governing 
the  standing  broad  jump  shall  govern  the  three 
standing  broad  jumps. 

RULE  VI. 

Running  Broad  Jump. — Each  competitor  in 
the  running  broad  jump  shall  be  allowed  to  run 
an  unlimited  distance  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
jump  when  he  is  ready.  The  approach  to  the 
landing  pit  must  be  level  and  landing  pit  shall 
not  be  lower  than  the  top  of  joist.  The  dis- 
tance shall  be  measured  from  the  front  toe  mark 
at  the  take-off  to  the  nearest  break  in  the 
ground  made  by  any  part  of  the  person  of  the 
competitor.  Each  competitor  shall  have  three 
jumps  and  the  three  best  shall  have  three  more. 
Event  shall  be  decided  by  the  best  of  all  trial 
jumps. 

RULE  VII. 

Fifty  Yaed  Dash. — The  track  shall  be  level 
and  the  contestant  may  or  may  not  be  guided 
by  wires  as  used  by  some  schools. 

lEach  runner  at  the  word  "ready"  shall  as- 
sume a  position  for  starting  and  shall  start  at 
the  crack  of  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  the  starter. 

Starting  before  the  pistol  is  discharged  shall 
be  considered  as  a  false  start  and  no  account 
shall  be  kept  of  a  record  made  from  such  a 
start. 

At  the  second  false  start  the  competitor  shall 
be  penalized  one  yard  and  at  the  third  false 
start  shall  be  disqualified.  The  course  shall  be 
measured  by  the  judges  before  the  events  are 
run  off. 

The  finish  of  the  course  shall  be  represented 
by  a  line  between  two  finishing  posts,  drawn 
across  at  right  angles  at  the  sides  of  the  track, 
and  four  feet  above  such  line  shall  be  placed  a 
tape  attached  at  either  end  to  the  finishing  posts. 
A  finish  shall  be  counted  when  any  part  of  the 
winner's  body,  except  his  hands  or  arms,  shall 
reach  the  finish  line.  The  order  of  finishing  for 
second  and  third  places  shall  be  decided  in  the 
same  manner. 


RULE  VIII. 

Seventy-five  Yard  Dash.- 
erning  the  fifty  yard  dash  shal 
75  yards  dash. 


-The    rules   gov- 
also  govern  the 


RULE  IX. 

Fifty  Yakd  Dash — Intermediates. — There 
shall  be  an  age  limit  of  sixteen  years  for  this 
event.  The  same  rules  governing  the  Senior 
dashes  shall  govern  this  event. 

RULE   X. 

Eight  Pound  Shot  Put. — The  shot  shall  be 
a  metal  sphere  weighing  not  less  than  eight 
pounds.  There  shall  be  an  age  limit  of  sixteen 
years  for  this  event.  It  shall  be  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  twelve  pound  shot  put. 

RULE  XI. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Intermediates. — 
There  shall  be  an  age  limit  of  sixteen  years  for 
this  event  and  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  govern   the   Senior  running  broad  jump. 

RULE  XII. 

Fifty  Yard  Three  Legged  Race. — The  left 
leg  of  one  contestant  shall  be  fastened  tightly 
to  the  right  leg  of  the  other  above  the  knees 
and  at  the  ankles.  The  rules  governing  the 
start  and  finish  of  the  dashes  shall  govern  this 
event.  Should  either  strap  become  loosened  at 
any  time  during  the  race  before  the -finish  is 
reached,  it  shall  be  counted  as  a  trial  without 


result.  Three  such  trials  shall  disqualify. 
Strips  of  bed  ticking  two  inches  wide  shall  be 
used  as  tying  cords.  There  shall  be  an  age 
limit  of  12  years  and  6  months.  Contestants 
shall  have  three  and  only  three  trials. 

RULE  XIII. 

Fifty  Yard  Sack  Race. — The  sacks  used  in 
the  sack  race  shall  be  thirty  inches  wide  and 
thirty-six  inches  long.* 

The  sacks  shall  not  be  tied  or  fastened  to  the 
body  in  any  manner,  but  shall  be  held  with  the 
hand. 

The  sack  must  be  kept  above  the  knees  of 
the  contestant  at  all  times  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  slip  below  the  knees  for  an  instant. 

The  contestant  may  get  to  his  feet  after  a 
fall  and  continue  the  race,  provided  he  has  not 
broken  the  above  rule.* 

Should  sack  be  torn  or  become  torn  in  any 
way  during  the  race,  it  shall  count  as  a  trial 
without  result.  Three  such  trials  shall  disqual- 
ify. Contestants  shall  have  three  and  only 
three  trials. 

The  rule  governing  the  start  and  finish  of  this 
event  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  dashes.  There 
shall  be  an  age  limit  of  12  years  and  6  months 
on  this  event. 


*Note — The    Committee    suggests    that    the    sacks    be 
made  of  bed   ticking. 


EVENTS  AND  RULES  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  CHAMPIONSHIP  CONTESTS 


RULE   I. 

The  championship  events  shall  be  : 

Standing   Broad  Jump. 

Standing  High   Jump. 

35   Yard   Dash. 

50   Yard   Dash. 

200  Yard  Relay  Race. 

Baseball   Throw. 
Junior   50  Yard  Three   Legged   Race. 
"         50  Yard  Sack  Race. 

50  Yard  Egg   Race. 

RULE  II. 

The  rules  covering  the  jumps,  the  dashes,  the 
three  legged  race,  the  sack  race  of  the  Boys' 
Contest  apply  also  to  the  same  events  for  the 
girls. 

RULE  III. 

Baseball  Throw.— The  baseball  used  shall 
be  the  Spaulding's  "Official  National  League, 
Jr.,  No.  1  B,"  and  may  be  thrown  in  any  man- 
ner from  a  seven  foot  circle.  Each  contestant 
shall  have  three  trials  and  the  best  three,  three 
more.  The  events  shall  be  decided  by  the  best 
of  all  trial  throws.  The  baseball  must  be 
thrown  against  or  across  the  wind.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  rules  governing  the  shot  put 
shall  govern  this  event. 


RULE  IV. 

Fifty  Yard  Egg  Race. — A  china  nest  egg 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  shall  be  carried  in  an 
ordinary  tablespoon.  The  contestant  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  egg  with  either  hand 
during  the  race,  but  must  carry  the  egg  in  the 
spoon,  holding  the  spoon  by  the  handle.  The 
hand  must  not  extend  nearer  the  bowl  of  the 
spoon  than  the  middle  of  the  handle.  The 
contestant  may  pick  up  the  egg  if  dropped,  pro- 
viding in  so  doing  she  does  not  touch  it  with 
either  hand.  All  rules  applying  to  the  fifty 
yard  dash  shall  apply  to  this  event.  Each  con- 
testant shall  have  three  and  only  three  trials. 

RULE  V. 

200  Yard  Relay  Race. — A  relay  team  shall 
consist  of  four  contestants,  each  contestant  run- 
ning fifty  yards.  The  first  runner  shall  touch 
the  second  runner  at  the  finish  of  the  fifty 
yards.  The  second  runner  shall  return  to  the 
starting  point  of  first  runner,  touching  the  third 
contestant,  who  in  turn  touches  the  fourth  con- 
testant, who  finishes  the  race  by  crossing  the 
original  starting  line.  The  rules  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  for  relay  races  shall  be  strictly  observed  in 
this  event. 


MID-WINTER    CONTEST 


RULE   I. 

Events  shall  be: 

High  Kick. 

Fence   Vaulting. 
Chinning. 

Eighteen   Foot   Rope   Climb. 
Standing  Hop,  Step  and  Jump. 
Arch  Ball. 
Intermediate  Three   Standing  Jumps. 


Junior 


Standing   Broad   Jump. 
Walking   on   Hands. 


RULE  II. 
High  Kick. — The  kick  shall  be  made  from  a 
standing  start  and  shall  be  free  style,  that  is, 
the  contestant  'may  use  either  of  the  following 
styles :  stretch  kick,  hitch  and  kick  or  jump  and 
kick.     The  pad  shall  not  exceed  ten  inches  in 


diameter  and  shall  bo  suspended  by  a  cord  and 
shall  1m>  at  least  four  feet  from  the  wall.  The 
toe  of  the  contestant  must  strike  the  pad  with 
sufficient  force  to  cause  the  pad  to  sway.  After 
making  an  attempt  to  kick,  no  part  of  the  con- 
testant's body  except  his  feet  shall  touch  tin; 
mat  or  floor.  Each  contestant  shall  have  three 
trials  and  only  three  at  each  height.  The  height 
shall  be  measured  with  a  tape  every  time  the 
pad  is  raised. 

RULE  III. 
Fence  Vault. — The  vault  shall  be  a  con- 
tinuous one,  over  an  adjustable  horizontal  bar. 
From  the  under  side  of  the  bar  shall  be  sus- 
pended a  fence  of  wood  or  canvas  which  shall 
reach  to  the  floor  and  be  held  firmly  in  place. 
In  making  the  vault,  no  part  of  the  contestant's 
body  except  his  hands  shall  touch  the  bar  or 
fence  under  the  bar.  Rule  applying  to  move- 
ment of  feet  in  high  jump  shall  also  apply  to 
this  event.  Each  contestant  shall  have  three 
and  only  three  trials  at  each  height. 

RULE  IV. 

Chinning. — The  contestant  shall  swing  from 
a  horizontal  bar  at  such  a  height  as  will  put 
his  feet  well  off  the  floor.  He  shall  pull  up 
until  hie  chin  is  above  the  bar  and  shall  lower 
himself  to  arm's  length  after  each  "pull-up." 
The   "pull-ups"  shall  be  continuous. 

RULE   V. 

Eighteen  Foot  Rope  Climb. — The  rope 
shall  be  IS  feet,  the  distance  from  floor  to  pan 
or  beam,  and  shall  be  slack.  Each  contestant 
shall  sit  on  the  floor  with  legs  extended  in 
front  and  shall  not  touch  the  floor  with  any 
part  of  his  person  after  the  start.  The  climb 
shall  be  over  hand  and  the  contestant's  legs 
shall  not  in  any  way  grasp  the  rope.  The  pan 
or  beam  must  be  touched  with  the  hand  with 
sufficient  force  to  cause  a  sound.  The  timing  of 
this  event  must  be  done  by  sound  and  the  tim- 
ers shall  have  their  backs  to  the  contestants. 

RULE  VI. 

Standing  Hop,  Step  and  Jump. — The  con- 
testants shall  stand  on  the  scratch  line.  When 
the  take-off  board  is  used,  contestant's  toes 
may  extend  over  the  scratch  line  provided  he 
does  not  touch  the  mat  or  floor  in  making  the 
hop.  When  a  take-off  board  is  not  used,  con- 
testant's toes  must  not  extend  over  scratch  line. 
The  contestant  shall  stand  on  one  foot,  shall 
hop,  alighting  on  the  same  foot  and  shall  fol- 
low the  hop  with  a  step  and  jump.  Each  con- 
testant shall  have  three  trials  and  the  three 
best  shall  have  three  more.  The  event  shall  be 
decided  by  the  best  of  all  trial  jumps.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  rules  governing  the  three 
standing  jumps  shall  govern  this  event.  If  a 
take-off  board  is  used,  it  must  not  be  higher 
than   the  mat. 

RULE  VII. 

Arch  Ball. — An  arch  ball  team  shall  con- 
sist of_  ten  members.  The  contestants  shall 
stand  in  single  file  at  arm's  length  apart. 
Number  one  shall  stand  erect  and  shall  hold 
the  ball  level  with  his  shoulders.  At  a  given 
signal  number  one  (contestant  at  head  of  col- 
umn) shall  pass  a  football  (Spaulding's  Rugby 
No.  F)  between  his  legs  to  number  two,  who  in 
turn  shall  pass  it  forward  over  the  head  of 
number  one  to  him.     Number  one  shall  again 


pass  the  ball  back  between  bis  legs  to  number 
two,  who  in  turn  shall  pass  it  back  between  his 
legs  to  number  three.  Number  three  shall  pass 
it  forward  over  the  head  of  number  two  to 
him.  Number  two  shall  again  pass  the  ball 
back  between  his  logs  to  number  three,  who 
shall  pass  it  between  his  legs  to  number  four — 
and  so  on  until  the  ball  has  reached  number 
ten  after  being  twice  passed  between  the  legs 
of  number  nine.  The  column  shall  then  reverse, 
number  ten  becoming  number  one.  The  passing 
shall  be  continued  until  the  ball  has  made  four 
complete  trips  of  the  column.  The  last  boy  to 
receive  it,  who  shall  be  the  original  number 
one,  shall  place  it  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  the 
time  being  taken  from  the  signal  to  put  the 
ball  in  motion  until  placed  on  the  floor  by  num- 
ber one.  If  the  ball  is  fumbled,  it  shall  be 
started  over  again  by  number  one.  'Such  a  fum- 
ble shall  be  counted  as  a  trial,  a  team  being  en- 
titled to   three  trials. 

RULE  VIII. 

(Standing  Broad  Jump. — There  shall  be  an 
age  limit  of  12  years  and  6  months  on  this 
event.  The  contestant's  toes  may  extend  over 
the  scratch  line  when  a  fake-off  board  is  used, 
provided  he  does  not  touch  the  mat  or  floor  in 
making  the  jump.  If  take-off  board  is  not  used, 
his  toes  shall  not  extend  over  the  scratch 
line.  If  take-off  board  is  used,  it  must 
not  be  higher  than  the  mat.  Each  con- 
testant shall  have  three  trials  and  the  best 
three,  three  more.  The  event  shall  be  decided 
by  the  best  of  all  trial  jumps.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  rules  governing  this  event  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  for  this  event  in  other  con- 
tests. 

RULE  IX. 

Walking  on  the  Hands. — Two  parallel 
lines  shall  be  drawn,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
gymnasium,  one  of  which  shall  be  the  starting 
or  scratch  line.  The  contestant  shall  stand 
with  his  toes  on  the  scratch  line,  get  his  hand 
stand  and  walk.  The  distance  walked,  if  less 
than  the  distance  between  these  two  lines,  shall 
be  the  shortest  distance  from  scratch  line  to 
point  or  place  of  contesf ant's  nearest  hand 
when  he  allowed  his  foot  or  feet  to  touch  the 
floor.  If  he  can  wralk  farther  than  the  distance 
between  those  two  lines,  he  shall  walk  down 
one  side  and  cross  the  second  line,  shall  turn 
and  re-cross  the  line  and  walk  towards  the 
starting  line,  and  so  on.  The  distance  walked 
then  shall  'be  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
starting  point  in  the  place  of  crossing  the  sec- 
ond line,  plus  distance  along  said  second  line, 
to  point  of  re-crossing  said  second  line,  plus 
shortest  distance  walked  from  point  of  re-cross- 
ing to  point  or  place  of  contestant's  nearest 
hand  when  he  allowed  his  foot  or  feet  to  touch 
the  floor.  Each  contestant  shall  have  three 
and  only  three  trials.  There  shall  be  an  age 
limit  of  14  years  on  this  event. 

RULE   N. 

Three  Standing  Jumps. — There  shall  be  an 
age  limit  of  16  years  on  this  event.  The  same 
rule  regarding  the  position  of  the  feet  on 
scratch  line,  as  in  Rule  8,  shall  govern  this 
event.  In  all  other  respects  the  same  rule  shall 
apply  to  this  event  as  for  the  outdoor  events. 
Each  contestant  shall  have  three  trials  and  the 
best  three,  three  more.  The  event  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  best  of  all  trial  jumps. 
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a  Helpful  The    superintendent    of    one 

Suggestion  Gf    our    largest    schools    for 

the  blind,  who  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  from 
its  inception,  suggests  that  the  parents  of 
some  of  the  pupils  who  are  attending  or 
have  attended  our  schools  ought  to  be  in- 
terested in  such  a  magazine.  This  super- 
intendent has  carried  out  his  own  sugges- 
tion, and  has  already  sent  sixty  letters  to 
parents  of  past  or  present  pupils.  The  idea 
seems  to  us  such  a  practical  one  that  we 
reprint  his  letter  in  the  hope  that  other 
superintendents  may  be  prompted  to  try  the 
same  plan : 

"It  has  recently  occurred  to  me  that  you 
may  not  have  learned  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind — A  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress 
and  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  is  being 
published  in  Boston  by  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind.  Believing  that  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  examine  this  excellent  publication,  I 
have  requested  the  editor,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  to  mail  you  a  copy.  Dealing  as  it 
does  with  problems  which  so  vitally  concern 
you  in  the  education  and  training  of  your 
daughter,  I  feel  that  you  will  find  the  maga- 
zine well  worth  to  you  its  subscription  price 
of  $1.00  a  year.  And  while  you  need  the 
magazine,  the  magazine  needs  your  support  as 
it  enters  upon  the  fourth  year  of  its  publica- 
tion." 

Will  the  superintendents  of  other  schools 
who  may  be  interested  to  send  out  similar 
letters  kindly  mail  to  the  editor  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  to  which  sample 
copies  of  the  magazine  are  to  be  sent  ?  This 
is  a  very  practical  way  for  the  schools  to 
be  of  service  to  the  magazine  and  also,  we 
believe,  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 


Little  Rock  The  twentieth  convention  of 

a.  a.  i.  b.  the     American     Association 

Convention  Qf    Instructors    0f    the    Blind, 

held  from  June  28  to  July  1  at  Little  Rock, 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  twenty- 
nine  schools.  The  president,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  closing  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  stated  that  he 
had  attended  all  but  two  of  the  conventions 
of  the  organization,  and  that  this  one  had 
reached  the  "high-water  mark."  The  pro- 
gram (arranged  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
superintendent  of  the  Overbrook  School), 
which  was  given  in  full  in  our  last  issue, 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  papers 
were  remarkably  fine.  Some  of  them  will 
be  printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  select  any  particular 
paper  for  special  mention,  as  all  were  so 
good.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  S.  D.  Lucas,  Arkansas ;  first 
vice-president,  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Tennes- 
see ;  second  vice-president,  W.  K.  Argo, 
Colorado ;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  B. 
Wait,  New  York;  recording  secretary, 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland;  treasurer, 
F.  H.  Manning,  Alabama;  Executive 
Committee,  Edward  E.  Allen,  chairman, 
Massachusetts ;  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Utah ; 
S.  M.  Green,  Missouri;  W.  B.  Hall,  Kan- 
sas ;    Charles  A.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

The  resolutions  follow,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  usual  expressions  of  appreci- 
ation for  the  courtesies  shown  the  dele- 
gates : 

1.  Whereas  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  have  learned  of  a 
successfully  inaugurated  movement,  destined 
to    be    soon    national    in    scope,    for    arousing 
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public    sentiment    for    the    prevention    of    un- 
necessary blindness : 

Resolved,  that  we  approve  the  spirit  and  the 
method  of  this  movement,  gratefully  appre- 
ciate the  wise  philanthropy  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  acting  as  an  inspirational  pro- 
moter of  local  interest  as  well  as  a  national 
clearing  house  of  information,  and  pledge  our 
personal  influence  as  well  as  our  Association's 
formal  action  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

2.  Whereas  the  prevention  of  blindness 
movement  requires  for  its  success  the  largest 
and  most  accurate  possible  statistical  basis  for 
its  work,  and  whereas  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  offer  one  of  the  very  best 
opportunities  for  the  keeping  of  records  of 
causes  of  blindness ; 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  recommend 
to  the  superintendents  of  all  schools  or  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  that  do  not  as  yet  make 
a  practice  of  keeping  permanent  statistics,  that 
they  begin  with  the  autumn  session  and  con- 
tinue hereafter  to  keep  complete  statistical 
records  of  all  the  causes  of  all  the  cases  of 
blindness  in  their  schools  or  institutions,  and 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  secure  uniformity. 

3.  Whereas  we  learn  that  the  committee  on 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  has  been  enlarged  to  embrace 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  Whereas  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chair- 
man of  the  above  committee,  invites  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  join  with  other  organizations  to 
form  a  general  organization  to  plan  a  con- 
certed movement  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness ; 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  accept  the  invitation 
of  Chairman  F.  Park  Lewis  to  cooperate  with 
other  organizations  to  form  a  general  organ- 
ization for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  for  this  purpose. 

4.  We  recommend  that,  beginning  with 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Association,  a 
membership  fee  of  $1.00  be  collected  at  each 
meeting. 

5.  Whereas  the  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  are  widely  scattered, 
rendering  frequent  and  largely  attended  con- 
ferences difficult  and  expensive,  and  the  con- 
sequent need  of  an  organ  of  intercommunica- 
tion is  manifest  and  generally  recognized,  and 
Whereas  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  has  since  its  foundation  in  1907 
proved  its  breadth  of  view  and  practical  value 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind ; 

Resolved,  that  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  biennial 


conference,  assembled  in  Little  Rock,  1910, 
heartily  approves  and  indorses  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  and  recommends  that  all  super- 
intendents and  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
all  other  workers  give  to  that  magazine  their 
individual  and  collective  encouragement  and 
financial  support. 

6.  Resolved,  that  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  hereby 
expresses  its  warm  appreciation  of  the  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler,  who  has  given 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  the  blind,  and  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the  magazine  manager,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  blind. 

7.  Your  committee  recommends  that  this 
Association  accept  with  thanks  the  invitation 
of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  so  cordially  extended 
through  Superintendent  McAloney,  to  hold  its 
next  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  1912. 


Annual  Meeting  The  Superintendents  of  In- 
American  stitutions  for  the  Blind  in 
Printing  House        ^    United    Stateg    are    tms_ 

tees  ex  officio  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  which  is  located  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  Nineteen  of  these  had 
petitioned  President  Cowan,  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  hold  this  year's  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Printing  House  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  immediately  following  the  convention 
of  the  instructors.  But  it  appeared  to  be 
legally  impossible  to  hold  the  meeting  out- 
side of  Kentucky,  in  which  state  the  Print- 
ing House  had  been  incorporated.  Accord- 
ingly seventeen  of  the  superintendents  {ex 
officio  trustees)  went  from  Little  Rock  to 
Louisville  to  attend  the  annual  meeting, 
which  was  called  for  July  2.  There  they 
presented  a  petition  to  the  local  board,  ask- 
ing for  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  have  at 
least  every  other  meeting  of  the  trustees 
held  in  connection  with  the  biennial  con- 
ventions of  instructors,  and  not  at  Louis- 
ville, where  it  would  often  be  inconvenient 
and  expensive  for  many  to  go.  The  most 
important  action  taken  at  this  year's  meet- 
ing was  the  adoption  by  a  close  vote  of 
the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
are  regularly  and  officially  using  American 
Braille,  therefore  be  it  Resolved  that  an  equi- 
table proportion,  namely,  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  subsidy  fund  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  used  for  the  production 
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of   embossed   plates   be   devoted   to   their   pro- 
duction in  the  American  Braille  system." 

The  meeting  took  place  under  the  trees 
of  the  very  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Blind,  over  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon  have  presided  for 
thirty-nine  years.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  visitors  were  entertained  with  the 
customary  Southern  hospitality. 


Overbrook  1911 
A.  A.  W.  B. 
Convention 


The  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
are  planning  to  entertain  the  delegates  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Overbrook  next  June.  The  provisional 
date  for  opening  the  convention  has  been 
set  for  June  20.  This,  however,  may  be 
changed,  as  there  is  some  prospect  of 
arranging  the  time  of  the  Overbrook  con- 
vention to  take  place  just  after  the  Charities 
and  Correction  Convention,  which  meets  in 
Boston,  June,  191 1.  If  reduced  rates  can 
be  secured  by  such  an  arrangement,  the 
committee  will,  of  course,  endeavor  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

In  order  to  make  the  convention  as  help- 
ful as  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  a  large 
number  of  topics  for  discussion  should  be 
suggested.  In  order  to  help  those  having 
charge  of  the  program,  the  request  is  made 
that  each  reader  of  this  magazine  send  to 
the  editor  the  topic  concerning  work  for  the 
blind  in  which  he  or  she  is  most  interested. 
Undoubtedly  many  may  suggest  the  same 
topic,  but  this  will  enable  the  program  com- 
mittee to  select  the  more  easily  subjects 
which  will  appeal  to  the  greatest  number. 
The  Executive  Committee  'of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  wishes  all  workers  for  the  blind, 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion or  not,  to  understand  that  they  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
vention. While  it  is  impossible  at  this 
early  date  for  many  to  state  positively 
whether  they  will  be  present  or  not,  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  those  having  charge  of 
the  arrangements  if  all  those  who  hope  to 
attend  the  convention  will  notify  at  once 
the  secretary,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
5733  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Conference,  Bulletin  and  111  response  to  SUggeS- 
National  Secretary  for  tions  coming  from  Sev- 
Prevention  of  Blindness      ^j     organizations     en_ 

gaged  in  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, a  conference  was  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness  for  the  16th  of 
February,  1910,  in  New  York  City.  The 
conference  met  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  with  the  general  director  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  as  presiding  offi- 
cer. The  meeting  "was  called  solely  for 
an  interchange  of  information  between 
organized  bodies,  composed  of  both  physi- 
cians and  social  workers,  that  each  might 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  others.  It 
was  hoped  also  that  one  of  the  outcomes 
of  the  conference  might  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  bureau  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  for  mutual  helpfulness." 

One  of  the  results  of  this  conference  was 
the  preparation  of  an  excellent  pamphlet 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  workers 
for  the  blind.  The  Bulletin,  forty-nine 
pages  in  length,  is  entitled,  "A  Brief  Ac- 
count of  Organized  Work  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  in  Four  States — New 
York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts." 
It  also  includes  a  brief  summary  of  na- 
tional work  as  carried  on  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  as  represented  by 
the  more  recent  plans  for  the  campaign 
for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

At  the  conference  announcement  was 
made  of  the  plan  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Committee  to  employ  a  secre- 
tary whose  efforts  "will  at  first  be  directed 
towards  endeavoring  to  assist  in  the  organ- 
ization of  Cooperative  Committees  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  those  states 
where  no  organized  work  of  the  kind  exists, 
and  where  such  assistance  is  desired — al- 
ways working  in  cooperation  with  the 
medical  profession."  Those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  recently  ap- 
pointed secretary,  Samuel  E.  Eliot,  recog- 
nize that  a  forceful  worker  has  been  added 
to  those  already  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

To  quote  again  from  the  Bulletin  : 

"Surely  the  combined  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  this  problem  make 
|a  plea   forceful  and  impressive  enough  to 
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warrant  earnest,  unflagging'  effort  on  the 
part  of  doctors,  sanitarians,  educators,  phi- 
lanthropists, and  the  public  at  large  to 
relegate  the  occurrence  of  unnecessary 
blindness  to  an  unworthy  past." 

"All  communications  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  Cooperative  Committees  and 
national  work  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  E. 
Eliot,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
Room  65,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City." 

Fraser— Stevens  The  workers  for  the  blind 
will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  married, 
June  15,  Miss  Janie  C.  R.  Stevens,  who  for 
fourteen  years  has  been  secretary  in  that 
institution.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Miss  Stevens  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  her  rare  ability  and  pleas- 
ing personality.  Dr.  Fraser's  splendid  work 
for  the  blind  is  so  well  known  it  needs  no 
eulogy  here.  His  wife's  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  and  interest  in  the  school  will  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  him.  Dr.  Fraser 
has  recently  built  a  beautiful  summer  home 
in  Bedford,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  are  spending  the  summer. 


Deifino  —  Neisser  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  who 
has  become  well  known 
among  workers  for  the  blind,  and  Miss 
Emma  R.  Neisser,  for  eleven  years  the 
very  efficient  librarian  of  the  department 
of  the  blind  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  were  married  on  June  23. 
Mrs.  Delfino  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 
library  and  Mr.  Delfino  in  the  employ  of 
the  school  at  Overbrook.  In  order  to  en- 
large the  work  of  the  school  along  the 
lines  which  Mr.  Delfino  has  been  develop- 
ing since  May,  1903,  when  he  commenced 
the  field  work  in  connection  with  the  Over- 
brook  school,  the  managers  have  leased  a 
large  house  at  200  South  13th  Street,  which 
is  centrally  located.  Here  the  school  will 
maintain  a  salesroom,  or  exchange,  and  an 
office  where  the  board  and  some  of  its  com- 
mittees will  meet.  As  the  Free  Library  is 
about  to  move,  and  as  there  is  insufficient 
room    for    all    its   departments    in   its    new 


quarters,  the  trustees  of  the  library  have 
leased  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
of  this  house,  where  the  library  for  the 
blind  now  is  located.  At  the  front  of  one 
of  these  rooms  there  is  an  excellent  display 
window.  There  are  other  rooms  which  can 
be  used  for  workrooms  as  the  need  may 
arise.  Here,  too,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino 
will  live.  This  arrangement  should  result 
in  increasing  the  opportunities  of  the  school 
for  service,  in  expanding  the  usefulness  of 
the  library,  and  in  enlarging  the  already 
excellent  work  done  by  these  two  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  blind. 


Hicks  — Hazen  At  Llanerch,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  on  July  5, 
occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Hicks,  the  director  of  music  in  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Blind,  and  Miss  Eleda 
Maude  Hazen,  who  has  been  for  nearly 
eight  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 
Mrs.  Hicks,  who  has  been  a  devoted  teacher 
and  friend  of  the  pupils  at  the  Batavia 
school,  will  next  year  teach  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  Oklahoma  school. 


Music  Scholar-  "At  the  conclusion  of  a  COll- 
ships  for  the  cert  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Blind  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  at  a  garden  party  held 
at  the  college  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Dr.  Huntley  (organist  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square),  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  South  London  Musical  Fes- 
tival, said  that  they  had  selected  Wilfrid 
Kershaw,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  college,  for 
the  scholarship  offered  by  the  South  Lon- 
don Festival.  Dr.  Huntley  handed  the 
check  for  the  scholarship  to  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  the  principal,  and  said  that  after 
hearing  Master  Kershaw's  pianoforte  play- 
ing, and  particularly  his  accompaniment  to 
MacCunn's  chorus,  'Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,' 
which  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  wonderful, 
they  felt  sure  they  were  providing  for  a 
rich  musical  future.  Dr.  Huntley  warmly 
praised  the  singing  of  the  college  choir, 
and  said  the  Festival  Council  hoped  to  be 
able  to  award  two  scholarships  for  the 
college  next  year. 
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"Sir  Francis  Campbell  thanked  the  council 
for  the  scholarship,  and  said  it  was  Master 
Kershaw's  ambition  to  make  a  home  for  his 
mother."  x 

Catalogue  of  The  Valentin  Haiiy  Associa- 

Piano  Music  tion    has    rendered    a    great 

Printed  in  Europe  seryice     tQ     ^j     WQrkers     for 

the  blind  by  preparing  in  ink  print  a  cata- 
logue of  all  Braille  music  which  is  available 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The  first 
section  of  the  catalogue  dias  just  been  issued, 
and  covers  piano  music.  It  fills  seventy-six 
pages  and  gives  the  authors,  the  titles  of  the 
works,  the  establishment  where  the  publi- 
cation is  printed  in  Braille,  and  the  price 
at  which  the  works  are  for  sale.  Our  read- 
ers will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  catalogue  have  aimed  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  musical  publica- 
tions produced  at  the  printing  plants  for  the 
blind.  The  catalogue  costs  eighty-five  cen- 
times, and  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  9  Rue 
Duroc,  Paris. 

The  Bible  The  issue  by  the  British  and 

in  Braille-  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  the 

whole  of  the  Bible  in  Grade 
II  has  created  considerable  interest  among 
blind  readers,  and  has  given  rise  to  cor- 
respondence in  the  pages  of  Progress. 
The  new  Bible  (a  large  portion  of  the 
plates  of  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Bible  Society  by  The  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association)  is  embossed  in  slightly 
larger  characters  than  usual,  the  whole 
being  in  interlined  Braille.  When  deciding 
that  the  Bible  should  be  published  in  this 
form  the  Bible  Society  were  doubtless 
desirous  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  had  specially  in  mind 
the  fact  that  many  blind  persons  have  not 
become  so  until  well  advanced  in  life. 
The  new  Bible  occupies  thirty-nine  large 
foolscap  volumes,  and  some  readers  evi- 
dently think  that  it  ought  to  be  more  port- 
able. We  await  with  interest  the  result  of 
the  discussion  in  Progress. 

Each  volume  of  the  new  Bible  is  sold  at 
the  nominal  price  of  one  shilling,  but  the 
Society  makes  free  gifts  to  poor  persons. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that 

1From   The   Times,  London,  June  27,   1910. 


the  plates  of  the  first  Braille  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish were  prepared  by  The  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  who 
presented  the  plates  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Every  dot  was 
hand-punched  on  brass  plates  by  Mr.  John 
Ford,  who  for  thirty-four  years  has  occu- 
pied the  important  position  of  head  stereo- 
typer  in  the  embossing  department  of  The 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  As 
our  readers  will  anticipate,  this  colossal 
work  occupied  several  years. 


Proposed 


The  Council  of  The  British 


New  Magazine2  ancj  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, 206  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.,  are  prepared  to  issue 
a  new  magazine  in  Braille  type  if  sufficient 
subscribers  can  be  found.  The  new  maga- 
zine would  consist  of  articles  of  real  liter- 
ary merit  dealing  with  important  topics  of 
the  day.  It  would  consist  of  seventy-two 
pages,  large  size,  interpointed,  the  price 
being  one  shilling  per  copy,  post  free. 
Orders  should  be  sent  without  delay  to  the 
secretary-general. 


History  of  the 
Education  of 
the  Blind 


Readily  accessible  literature 
on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  serviceable  to  the 
general  reader,  is  far  from  abundant  in 
this  country.  A  short  list  of  titles,  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1909 
National  Education  Association  Conven- 
tion (p.  913),  shows  an  attempt  to  aid 
students  of  the  subject.  A  new  work,  just 
out  and  therefore  accessible,  may  now  be 
added  to  such  a  list — Illingworth's  "History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind 3 — which, 
though  written  by  an  Englishman,  possesses 
unusual  interest  for  Americans.  Any  blind- 
school  man  who  reads  the  preface  and  the 
contents  here  given  will  doubtless  wish  a 
copy  of  the  book  itself  for  his  library. 

PREFACE 

No  up-to-date  treatise  on  the  important  and 
interesting    subject    of    "The    History    of    the 

2  Reprinted  from  the  B?-aille  Review,  July,  1910, 
published  by  the  B.  and  F.  B.  A.,  206  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W. 

3  "History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  By 
W.  H.  Illingworth,  F.C.T.B.  167  pp.  Illustrated. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Company,  London, 
191  o. 
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Education  of  the  Blind"  being  in  existence  in 
this  country,  and  the  lack  of  such  a  text-book 
specially  designed  for  the  teachers  in  our  blind 
schools  being  grievously  felt,  I  have,  in  re- 
sponse to  repeated  requests,  taken  in  hand  the 
compilation  of  such  a  book  from  all  sources 
at  my  command,  adding  at  the  same  time 
sundry  notes  and  comments  of  my  own  which 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
blind  work  has  led  me  to  think  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  desire  to  approach  and 
carry  on  their  work  as  teachers  of  the  blind 
as  well  equipped  with  information  specially 
suited  to  their  requirements  as  circumstances 
will  permit. 

It  is  but  due  to  the  juvenile  blind  in  our 
schools  that  the  men  and  women  to  whom 
their  education  is  intrusted  should  not  only 
be  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  means  of 
teaching  through  the  tactile  sense,  but  that 
they  should  also  be  so  steeped  in  blind  lore 
that  it  becomes  second  nature  to  them  to  think 
of  and  see  things  from  the  blind  person's 
point  of  view.  Paradoxical  as  the  latter 
phrase  may  appear,  it  is  none  the  less  an 
absolute  fact. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  realize  and 
to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
his  pupil  has  to  encounter  before  he  can  satis- 
factorily remove  them.  I  say  satisfactorily, 
because,  from  his  earliest  days,  the  blind  pupil 
must  be  led  to  have  perfect  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  his  teacher,  and  any  hesitancy  or 
vagueness  of  explanation  will  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  blind 
pupil  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  child  pos- 
sessed of  all  its  faculties. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  of  providing  a  means 
whereby  he  who  runs  may  read  something  that 
will  assist  him  in  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
I  now  commit  myself,  in  the  hope  that  my 
readers  will  pardon  any  imperfections  which 
they  may  find  in  this  little  treatise. 


CONTENTS 

Psychology  of  Blindness ;  First  Attempts  at 
Reading ;  Valentin  Haiiy  ;  Types  ;  Braille  Type, 
Literature,  and  Shorthand ;  Edison-Bell  Pho- 
nograph;  Writing;  Foucaud ;  Hughes's  Typo- 
graph;  Typewriters;  Braille  Writing  and 
Writing  Machines ;  Dr.  Moon ;  Moon  Type- 
writer ;  New  York  System  of  Point  Type ; 
American  Braille;  Music  Notations;  Braille 
Music  ;  Music  ;  Piano  Tuning ;  Claude  Montal ; 
Massage  ;  Teaching ;  Handicrafts  ;  Revision  of 
Braille;  "Uniform  Braille  System" — A  Paper; 
Arithmetic ;  Biographies  of  Eminent  Blind 
People;  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Elementary 
Education  Acts ;  Technical  Education ;  Earlier 


Acts ;  The  Earliest  Institutions  and  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Kingdom;  The  Royal 
Normal  College ;  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind;  Moon's  Society;  Libraries  and  Maga- 
zines for  the  Blind ;  Literature  on  the  Blind ; 
Modern  Works  on  the  Blind ;  Obstacles  to 
Progress ;  Unions  of  Institutions,  etc. ;  The 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind ;  Confer- 
ences on  the  Blind ;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson, 
F.C.T.B. ;  and  "Blind  Teachers  of  the  Blind"— 
A  Paper. 


Results  of  1910  The  Kentucky  boys  have 
Athletic  Contest  again  won  the  athletic  con- 
lft«\N'tVf    test  of  the  National  Athletic 

the  S.  for  the  B.  . 

Association  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  The  New  Mexico  school  carried 
away  the  honors  in  the  girls'  competition. 
These  athletic  contests  have  done  much  to 
enliven  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  editor  still  feels,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  step  to  be  taken 
to  make  the  competition  between  the  schools 
of  even  greater  value.  The  contest  for 
individual  prowess  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue, but  what  a  splendid  thing  it  would 
be  for  all  concerned  if  a  competition  could 
be  arranged  whereby  every  able-bodied  boy 
and  girl  in  the  school  could  be  required  to 
take  part,  and  the  standard  of  the  various 
schools  judged  upon  the  highest  percentage 
of  excellence  attained  by  the  schools  as  a 
whole.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
from  an  editorial  in  our  July  issue  of  1908, 
in  which  we  said  that  it  was  "with  the 
hope  of  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work  that  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
offers  a  trophy  to  the  school  the  pupils  of 
which  show  the  highest  average  of  attain- 
ment in  the  various  events."  Those  who 
have  charge  of  the  playgrounds  for  seeing 
children  have  worked  out  a  standard  for 
sighted  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  those  having  charge 
of  athletics  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
will  devise  some  means  whereby  every  boy 
and  girl  can  participate  in  the  competition 
and  be  made  to  feel  that  each  individual's 
effort  involves  the  honor  of  the  school. 
With  the  contests  carried  on  as  they  are 
today,  there  is  inevitably  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  few  boys  and 
girls  who  excel  in  the  sports  and  games, 
rather  than  upon  the  large  majority  who 
are   less   energetic   and  therefore   more   in 
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need  of  physical  development.  The  enthusi- 
asm which  has  been  aroused  in  all  the 
schools  which  take  part  in  the  annual  com- 
petitions is  inspiring,  and  our  one  desire 
is  to  see  some  of  this  same  enthusiasm  in- 
stilled into  the  boys  and  girls  who  need  it 
most. 

The  blind  man,  whatever  his  academic 
or  industrial  equipment,  to  compete  success- 
fully for  a  livelihood  must  acquire  self- 
reliance.  In  darkness  he  must  strive  to 
emulate  the  seeing  man's  activity.  This  re- 
quires a  courage  which  comes  most  surely 
from  spontaneous  participation  in  outdoor 
sports. 

SUMMARY   OF    I9IO   OUTDOOR   CONTEST 

12-pound  Shot-put. — Robert  Mulligan, 
New  York,  36  ft.  i}4  in.,  first;  James 
Ison,  Kentucky,  35  ft.  10  in.,  second; 
James  Morang,  Massachusetts,  32  ft.  5^ 
in.,  third. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. — James  Ison, 
Kentucky,  9  ft.  &y2  in.,  first;  Oscar  White- 
sell,  Overbrook,  9  ft.  7  in.,  second;  Robert 
Mulligan,  New  York,  9ft.  6J/2  in.,  third. 

Standing  High  Jump. — James  Ison,  Ken- 
tucky, 4  ft.  7  in.,  first;  Robert  Mulligan, 
New  York,  4  ft.  6  in.,  second;  Chester 
Sherley,  Massachusetts,  4  ft.  5  in.,  third. 

Three  Standing  Jumps. — James  Ison, 
Kentucky,  30  ft.  y/2  in.,  first ;  Aubrey  Con- 
way, Kentucky,  28  ft.  7  in.,  second;  Oscar 
Whitesell,  Overbrook,  28  ft.  4  in.,  third. 

Running  Broad  Jump. — Grant  Longe- 
necker,  Overbrook,  18  ft.  io^4  in-,  first; 
Joseph  June,  New  York,  18  ft.  9  in.,  sec- 
ond; James  Ison,  Kentucky,  18  ft.  1  in., 
third. 

50-yard  Dash.  —  Grant  Longenecker, 
Overbrook,  and  James  Morang,  Massa- 
chusetts, tie  for  first  with  5  4/5  sec. ; 
Leroy  Clukia,  Massachusetts,  Joseph  June, 
New  York,  and  Fred  Block,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, tie  for  third  with  6  sec. 

75-yard  Dash. — Grant  Longenecker, 
Overbrook,  8  2/5  sec,  first;  Joseph  June, 
New  York,  and  James  Ison,  Kentucky,  tie 
for  second  with  8  3/5  sec. 

50-yard  Dash,  Intermediate. — Parson  An- 
dres, Ohio,  5  4/5  sec,  first;  Francisco  Gon- 
zales, New  Mexico,  6  1/5  sec,  second; 
Aubrey  Conway,  Kentucky,  and  Joseph 
Grebner,  Wis.,  tie  for  third  with  6  2/5  sec 

8-pound     Shot-put,      Intermediate. — Par- 


son Andres,  Ohio,  43  ft.  3  in.,  first ;  Ken- 
neth McCray,  Ohio,  33  ft.  iol/>  in.,  second; 
Ralph  Piper,  Illinois,  30  ft.  11  in.,  third. 

Running  Broad  Jump,  Intermediate. — 
Aubrey  Conway,  Kentucky,  16  ft.  niy2  in., 
first;  Parson  Andres,  Ohio,  15  ft.  8  in., 
second;  Stanly  Hough,  Massachusetts,  15 
ft.  y/2  in.,  third. 

50-yard  Three-Legged  Race,  Junior. — 
Patterson  and  O'Keefe,  New  York,  8  1/5 
sec,  first;  Ames  and  Guffey,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, 8  2/5  sec,  second;  Dorset  and 
Jenkins,  Montana,  8  3/5  sec,  third. 

50-yard  Sack  Race,  Junior. — Dewey 
Gwin,  New  Mexico,  8  3/5  sec,  first;  John 
Zindel,  Ohio,  8  4/5  sec,  second ;  Fred  Nutt, 
Ohio,  and  Yiacero  Gashtea,  New  Mexico, 
tie  for  third  with  9  sec. 

Scores  of  Schools. — Kentucky,  29^ ; 
Overbrook,  20;  Ohio,  19^;  New  York, 
J9^3 ;  New  Mexico,  8y> ;  Massachusetts, 
6y3 ;  Western  Pennsylvania,  33/3 ;  Illi- 
nois, 1  ;  Montana,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  y. 

Highest  Individual  Scores. — James  Ison, 
Kentucky,  21 ;  Grant  Longenecker,  Over- 
brook, 14;  Parson  Andres,  Ohio,  13; 
Robert  Mulligan,  New  York,  9;  Aubrey 
Conway,  Kentucky,  Sy2 ;  Joseph  June,  New 
York,  sVs- 


Records  of  the  Mr.  John  D.  Gregory,  the 
N.  A.  A.  of  secretary    of    the    N.    A.    A. 

the  S.  for  the  B.     of  ^  Schools  for  the  BHnd> 

to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  details  of 
the  athletic  contests,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "the  new  rule,  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  March  19,  1910,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  three  stop  watches  in 
timing  events,  renders  all  time  records, 
previously  made,  void.  Hence  the  records 
made  in  time  events  this  year  are  con- 
sidered the  best  records  of  the  Association." 

RECORDS  TO    I9IO  OF  THE   N.   A.   A.   S.   B. 

12-pound       Shot-put,       Senior. — Mathew 

Dunn,  Overbrook,  38  ft.  6  in.,  May  15, 
1909. 

Standing    Broad  Jump,    Senior. — Elijah 

Brown,  Kentucky,  9  ft.  10  in.,  May  15, 
1909. 

Standing    High  Jump,     Senior. — Elijah 

Brown,  Kentucky,  4  ft.  7^  in.,  May  15, 
1909. 

Three    Standing  Jumps,    Senior. — James 
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Ison,  Kentucky,  30  ft.  y/2  in.,  May  21, 
1910. 

Running  Broad  Jump,  Senior. — Spur- 
geon  Smith,  Kentucky,  19  ft.  10  in.,  May  15, 
1909. 

50-yard  Dash,  Senior. — Grant  Longe- 
necker,  Overbrook,  and  James  Morang, 
Massachusetts,  5  4/5  sec,  May  21,  1910. 

75-yard  Dash,  Senior. — Grant  Longe- 
necker,  Overbrook,  8  2/5  sec,  May  21, 
1910. 

50-yard  Dash,  Intermediate. — Parson 
Andres,  Ohio,  5  4/5  sec,  May  21,  191 0. 

8-pound  Shot-put,  Intermediate. — Parson 
Andres,  Ohio,  43  ft.  3  in..  May  21,  1910. 

Running  Broad  Jump,  Intermediate. — • 
Aubrey  Conway,  Kentucky,  16  ft.  ny2  in., 
May  21,  1910. 

50-yard  Three-Legged  Race,  Junior. — 
Patterson  and  O'Keefe,  New  York,  8  1/5 
sec,  May  21,  1910. 

50-yard  Sack  Race,  Junior. — Dewey 
Gwin,  New  Mexico,  8  3/5  sec,  May  21, 
1910. 

Unique  Athletic      Since   the   National   Athletic 
Contest  Association   of    Schools    for 

the  Blind  has  been  formed, 
there  has  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  contestants  in  the  different  schools  to 
hold  a  contest  at  one  place,  where  athletes 
from  their  respective  schools  could  meet  on 
a  common  ground.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  work  for  the  blind,  in  Amer- 
ica at  least,  this  dream  of  some  enthusiastic 


young  blind  people  was  realized  on  the  30th 
of  May  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Overbrook.  On  another  page 
we  give  an  account  of  this  interesting  meet. 
The  bond  of  sympathy  which  has  been 
formed  between  the  four  schools  which  took 
part  in  this  competition  is  stronger  than  it 
ever  could  have  been  without  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  event  gave  the  boys  to 
personally  exchange  ideas.  For  years  to 
come  the  traditions  of  these  four  schools 
as  understood  by  the  pupils  will  be  handed 
down  in  Batavia,  Boston,  Overbrook,  and 
Pittsburgh.  Heretofore  superintendents  and 
teachers  have  visited  schools  for  the  blind, 
but  at  last  the  visitation  of  pupils  has  be- 
gun, and  it  should  result  in  great  benefit 
to  all  the  schools  concerned.  The  spirit  of 
such  an  occasion  is  difficult  to  interpret  in 
words.  In  fact,  only  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  present,  as  was  the  editor,  upon 
this  memorable  occasion,  can  fully  realize 
what  it  meant  to  see  the  boys  of  one  school 
cheering  with  all  their  might  to  encourage 
and  help  the  competitor  of  another  school. 
Our  photographer  succeeded  in  securing  a 
snapshot  of  the  leader  of  the  "rooters"  just 
as  he  was  proclaiming  through  his  mega- 
phone the  name  of  the  athlete  who  was  to 
be  honored  with  a  special  yell.  We  venture 
to  predict  that  the  young  people  who  took 
part  in  the  competition  will  never  forget 
the  day.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  a  larger  number  of  schools  to  send 
their  young  people  to  a  common  center  to 
take  part  in  these  athletic  meets. 


THE    VALUE    OF    THE    SENSE    OF    SMELL 
TO    THE    BLIND-DEAF1 


Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  9,  1910. 
Dear  Mr.  Wade: 

I  am  glad  that  you  appreciate  so  fully 
the  value  of  the  sense  of  smell.  It  indeed 
fills  a  very  important  place  in  my  life.  It 
is  one  of  the  precious  links  between  the 
world  of  my  kind  and  my  world.     By  its 

1This  letter  was  written  after  reading  Mr. 
Wade's  article  on  "The  Senses  of  the  Blind- 
Deaf,"  published  in  the  last  November  number 
of  the  Annals,  pages  451-455.  Reprinted  from 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  May,  1910,  pp. 
282-284. 


guidance  I  enter  with  active  interest  into 
much  that  goes  on  about  me  which  is  be- 
yond the  ken  of  my  touch.  It  would  be  a 
hard  situation  for  me  if,  in  addition  to  an 
all-encasing  silence  and  a  colorless  blank, 
I  perceived  no  odors.  But  usually  there  is 
within  my  reach  a  large  variety  of  odors, 
characteristic  and  distinct,  which  I  observe, 
associate,  and  utilize.  They  tell  me  a  good 
deal  about  people,  the  occupation  they  are 
engaged  in,  their  garments,  their  habits, 
and  even  the  state  of  their  health,  about  the 
condition  of  objects  I  handle,  and  the  places 
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I  visit.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  for 
the  deaf-blind  person  who  uses  his  sense  of 
smell  to  good  purpose  all  places  and  persons 
are  alike. 

When  I  am  riding,  I  feel  fewer  vibra- 
tions, and  I  then  depend  largely  on  smell. 
I  find  many  differences  of  odor  between 
the  city  and  the  village,  the  street  and  the 
open  road.  The  odor  of  fresh  bread  or 
fried  doughnuts,  the  concentrated  scents 
of  flowers,  the  smell  of  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  make  known  to  me  that  we  are 
passing  a  bakery,  a  flower  shop,  or  a 
market.  Suppose  that  we  take  a  long  ride 
through  Boston  on  a  hot  summer  day.  All 
doors  and  windows  are  open,  and  I  am 
thrilled,  pleased,  or  saddened  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  life  which  throng  the  air.  First 
I  may  note  the  heavy  air  peculiar  to  dry- 
goods  stores  and  the  atmosphere  of  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Then  come  the  refresh- 
ing, resinous  billow  of  odors  from  the 
Public  Gardens,  and  the  cool,  cavernous 
smell  of  cement  and  brick  from  the  sub- 
way. Perhaps  we  approach  a  poorer  part 
of  the  city,  and  I  recognize  the  air  of 
poverty,  dirt,  and  neglect  which  hangs  over 
it.  The  heat  brings  out  many  odors  from 
the  garments  of  the  persons  who  pass  and 
repass  us.  In  summer  the  streets  are  more 
animated  and  diversified  to  the  olfactive 
sense  than  in  winter.  As  we  leave  the 
crowded  streets  and  approach  the  suburbs, 
I  notice  the  increasing  sweeps  of  green; 
and  hayfields  and  woods  announce  that  we 
are  speeding  farther  into  the  country.  All 
these  odors,  gathered  together,  furnish  me 
with  an  aggregate  of  experience,  often  de- 
lightful and  charming,  at  times  unpleasant, 
but  always  enough  to  keep  me  interested 
and  stimulated. 

In  the  country  there  are,  if  not  more 
odors  than  in  the  city,  more  in  bulk,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  quality  that  add  to  the 
richness  and  joy  of  physical  life.  There  is 
the  dusty  road  thronged,  alas  !  with  auto- 
mobiles. Now  and  again  an  electric  car 
goes  whizzing  by,  and  then  a  team  passes 
leaving  behind  a  scent  of  grain,  hay,  or 
manure.  Here  the  lilacs  and  apple  blos- 
soms send  forth  whiffs  that  pursue  me  like 
happy  dreams.  There  a  briny  smell  floats 
to  me  from  the  marshes.  I  am  aware  by 
touch  and  smell  of  spaces  covered  with 
grass,  moss,  or  the  fading,  rustling  leaves 


of  autumn.  The  pine,  dripping  pitch  in 
April,  is  more  pungent,  more  acrid  than 
in  the  dry  summer  months.  I  have  just 
been  down  in  the  woods  where  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  being  trimmed, 
and  the  open  wounds  seemed  to  emit  resin- 
ous gusts  that  filled  the  whole  grove ! 
Without  inquiring  I  know  when  we  pass 
a  farmyard  or  the  big  duck  farm,  a  mile 
or  two  from  our  house,  or  when  we  go  by 
a  pile  of  sawed  lumber  or  come  to  the 
village  shops.  A  feeling  of  regret  seizes 
me  as  I  catch  an  odor  of  ashes  from  places 
where  forest  fires  have  swept  through  the 
beautiful  woods.  After  all  the  mud  and 
raw  cold  of  the  winter,  succeeded  by  a  long 
period  of  dry  weather,  I  am  rejoiced  by  the 
smell  of  sweet,  warm  rain  and  of  new 
grass  and  running  sap.  To  the  advantages 
I  possess  of  touch  must  be  added  those  of 
smell,  if  the  fullness  of  my  life  is  to  be 
understood. 

Smell  also  prevents  me  from  losing  the 
dear  sense  of  human  activity  and  fellow- 
ship. Those  I  love  come  and  go,  and  by 
their  odor  I  know  they  are  near.  The  odors 
which  cling  to  their  clothes  tell  me  that 
they  have  been  in  the  garden,  the  woods, 
or  the  attic.  From  other  exhalations  I 
find  out  that  a  painter  or  a  carpenter  is 
busy  about  the  house.  A  combination  of 
scents  from  wraps,  perfumes,  and  powder 
that  we  do  not  use  here  warns  me  that  a 
caller  has  arrived.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow, as  I  write,  is  blown  an  earthy  smell 
which  indicates  that  the  garden  is  being 
plowed.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
odors  from  which  I  gain  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  every-day  life.  I  need  not  weary 
others,  or  be  wearied  myself,  with  incessant 
effort  to  describe  the  outer  world. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  deaf-blind  or  a  blind 
person  should  be  debarred  from  using  the 
sense  of  smell,  or  any  other  faculty  that 
may  broaden  his  experience,  always  limited 
at  best,  and  increase  his  enjoyment  of  life. 
I  am  surprised  that  smell  or  any  other  sense 
should  be  scorned  just  because  sometimes  it 
takes  cognizance  of  disagreeable  objects. 
It  seems  as  reasonable  to  slight  the  eye  be- 
cause it  brings  us  visions  of  trivial,  squalid, 
or  ugly  things. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 


VISIT    OF    ATHLETIC    TEAMS    FROM    THE    BOSTON, 

BATAVIA,    AND    PITTSBURGH    SCHOOLS 

TO   OVERBROOK 


By   ETHELWYN    DITII RIDGE 
Teacher  at  the  Overbrook  School 


Now  then, —  a  lusty  cheer  for 
the  victor  ! 


For  weeks  and 
months  be  fore - 
h  a  n  d  prepara- 
tions had  been  on 
foot  for  the  great 
event.  The  Ath- 
letic Association 
of  Overbrook 
was  making"  plans 
for  the  entertain- 
ment of  its  guests, 
at  the  same  time 
working,  not  in- 
consistently, to 
accomplish  their 
defeat.  On  the 
5th  of  May  a  play 
and  minstrel  show,  given  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Overbrook  school,  were  so  largely 
attended  and  so  generally  pronounced  a 
success  that  the  expenses  for  entertaining 
our  guests  were  well  provided  for.  As  the 
boys  reached  Overbrook,  they  were  greeted 
by  a  delegation 
from  the  associa- 
tion, w  h  i  c  h  had 
been  waiting  for 
them  at  the  corner, 
momentarily  ex- 
pecting their  de- 
layed arrival.  Their 
songs  and  cheering 
reached  us  at  the 
school,  and  showed 
how  enthusiastically 
they  were  anticipat- 
ing the  m  e  e  t  i  n  g 
with  their  rivals. 
On  Saturday  the 
visitors  were  taken 
under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  hosts, 
and  escorted  about 
the  grounds  of  the 
institution.   On  Sun- 


day the  party  di- 
vided, some  going 
to  the  cathedral, 
others  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church, 
as  it  was  too  hot 
for  sight-seeing. 
The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  the 
woods  near  the 
school. 

Monday  morn- 
ing our  thoughts 
were  chiefly  cen- 
tered on  the  wea- 
ther, while  we 
earnestly  hoped 
that  the  afternoon 
might  be  clear  and 
bright — preferably 
hot,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  spec- 
tators,   than    too 


Batavia  wins  the  shot-put 


The  instructors 

cool  for  the  boys  to 
work  well.  Our 
wishes  were  in  part 
fulfilled,  for  al- 
though there  were 
a  few  clouds  in  the 
sky,  the  sun  gener- 
ally succeeded  in 
getting  the  better  of 
them.  The  contest 
began  without  much 
delay,  and  the  seven 
events  followed 
each  othe  r  in 
prompt  succession. 
The  spectators  were 
genuinely  interested 
as  the  boys  hurried 
from  the  fifty-yard 
dash  to  the  broad 
jump,  or  from  the 
shot-put  to  the  three 
69 


BOSTON  TEAM 


BATAVIA  TEAM 


PITTSBURGH   TEAM 


OVERBROOK  —  THE   WINNERS! 
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consecutive  jumps.  The  cheering  was  no 
small  part  of  the  fun,  and  it  was  not  the 
victors  alone  who  came  in  for  their  share 
of  the  applause.  Any  plucky  and  persistent 
effort,  whether  it  won  first  place  or  not, 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval,  and  the 
visitors  had  their  names  appended  to  more 
than  one  noisy  Overbrook  yell.  At  last, 
well  on  toward  six  o'clock,  the  final  event 
was  declared  complete,  and  the  meet  was 
at  an  end.  As  the  boys  mingled  with  the 
crowd  which  streamed  across  the  road  to 
the  school  grounds,  I  noticed  that  there 
was  less  boasting  among  the  boys  who  were 
at  home  than  there  had  been  before  the 
contest,  although  they  had  won  first  place, 
and  had  broken  Kentucky's  record  for  the 
broad  jump. 

At  the  dance,  that  evening,  it  seemed 
that  the  boys  who  had  worked  hardest  in 
the  meet  entered 
with  the  most  en- 
joyment into  the 
social  pleasures. 
There  were  cards 
of  various  g  a  m  e  s 
placed  on  small 
tables  for  those  who 
did  not  dance,  but 
the  m  usic  of  the 
piano  and  violin  was 
so  alluring  that  it 
drew  most  of  us 
onto  the  floor.  Now 
our  visitors  had  the 
opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted 
with  the  teachers 
whom  they  had  not 
met  before,  and  the 
boys  of  all  four 
schools    mingled    in 


the    greatest    good 


Overbrook  iviimi7ig  the  yyyard  dash 

comradeship.  Here  ideas  were  exchanged 
and  notes  compared  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  several  schools.  Mutual  friends 
discovered  made  the  bonds  of  friendship 
that  were  being  formed  still  firmer.  Dur- 
ing the  serving  of  the  refreshments  we 
gathered  in  little  groups  around  the  tables, 
for  by  partaking  of  another's  salt  friend- 
ship is  made  inviolable. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  started  early 
on  a  long  sight-seeing  tour.     They  visited 
the  many  historical  places  for  which  Phila- 
delphia   is    noted — Carpenter's    Hall,    Inde- 
pendence   Hall,     Christ    Church,    and    the 
Betsy   Ross   House.     They   even  had  time 
to  inspect  the  Mint,  and  came  back  with  a. 
store  of  Lincoln  pennies  in  their  pockets. 
Tuesday  evening,  as  the  crowning  act  of 
the     entertainment, 
the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation   and    Young 
Singers'    Glee    Club 
gave   the    program 
which  had  been  pre- 
sented  earlier   in 
May.      Two    scenes 
were    first   enacted 
from     "The     Mer- 
chant  of   Venice" — 
the     scene     on     the 
Rialto  and  the  court 
scene.     Then,  in  the 
interim,     while     the 
boys  were  preparing 
for  the   minstrel 
show,  the  girls  enter- 
tained us  most  pleas- 
antly with  songs  and 
recitations.      The 
concluding    part    of 

d  the  broad  jump  {Concluded  on  page  88) 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    WORKERS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

(Conclusion  of  Report) 


REPORT    OF   THE    UNIFORM    TYPE    COMMITTEE 


Since  the  1907  convention  of  this  asso- 
ciation, this  committee  has  endeavored  to 
further  the  work  to  which  it  was  assigned 
by  methods  similar  to  those  previously  em- 
ployed. We  have  used  a  method  of  voting 
by  mail,  the  results  of  which  we  have 
agreed  should  have  the  force  of  votes 
passed  in  actual  sessions. 

During  the  present  week  we  have  held 
six  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  two  impor- 
tant gatherings  were  held  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind.  These  were  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Indian- 
apolis in  July,  and  the  Triennial  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Blind,  held  at 
Manchester,  England. 

At  the  Indianapolis  gathering,  Pres. 
George  S.  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  his 
opening  remarks,  alluded  to  the  type  prob- 
lem in  the  following  words:  "Perhaps  the 
most  serious  and  unnecessary  obstacle  now 
in  the  way  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
print,  which  limits  the  number  of  books  and 
periodicals  and  makes  them  much  more 
costly.  For  this  the  superintendents  alone 
are  responsible.  It  will  be  a  great  day  in 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
when  individual  preference  and  perhaps 
local  advantage  are  forgotten  in  the  larger 
gain  which  must  come  from  the  general  use 
of  the  same  embossed  type  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. This  is  not  distant,  because  the 
time  must  come  when  the  good  judgment 
of  the  institution  officers  will  overthrow  the 
wretched  system  which  forces  numerous 
prints  upon  the  blind  students  and  compels 
the  support  of  indifferent  printing  estab- 
lishments in  most  of  the  schools,  thus 
engaging  in  a  line  of  work  foreign  to  their 
purpose." 

The  question  of  types  was  not  again 
alluded  to  in  the  open  discussions  at  that 
convention,    although    the    subject    elicited 


much      informal      discussion     outside      the 
sittings. 

At  the  Manchester  meeting  the  question 
of  type  was  given  no  place  on  the  program; 
nevertheless  your  committee  thought  it  best 
to  send  a  letter  upon  the  subject.  It  had, 
however,  been  agreed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  avoid  the  type  question  in  the 
sessions  of  the  conference. 

We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  some  in 
England  are  anxious  for  a  uniform  system, 
and  are  willing  to  make  some  temporary 
sacrifice  of  convenience  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  as 
follows : 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  3,  1908. 
To  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind, 

Manchester,  England. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  at  its  convention  last  August,  in 
continuing  its  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
authorized  it  "to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
other  organizations  in  the  present  movement 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  standard  puncto- 
graphic  system  of  printing  for  the  blind." 
We  therefore  beg  -  leave  briefly  to  address 
you  on  this  very  important  subject. 

The  lessened  cost  of  embossed  books  which 
may  be  expected  to  come  from  the  use  of  a 
uniform  system,  the  greater  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  that  will  be  available  to  each 
reader  without  the  loss  of  time  and  energy 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  two  or  more  sys- 
tems, and  other  advantages  of  uniformity, 
have  been  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  past  and 
are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  them  at  this  time.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  appreciates 
those  advantages  so  highly  that  it  adopted 
among  other  recommendations  the  following : 
"That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  association 
to  encourage  a  willingness  to  unite  with  the 
English-speaking  world  upon  any  system 
which  embodies  the  principles  that  would 
render  it  most  serviceable." 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  would  be 
willing  to  bear  the  inconvenience  of  change, 
but  we  stipulate  that  the  change,  if  change  be 
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made,  shall  be  to  the  best  system  that  can 
be  devised,  because  no  system  can  hope  to  be 
permanent  while  the  possibility  of  a  better 
system  invites  change  in  the  line  of  progress. 
We  must,  then,  look  to  the  ideal  as  the  only 
force  potent   for  uniformity. 

Just  what  the  principles  are  that  "render" 
a  system  "most  serviceable"  we  believe  can 
be  found  only  by  careful  and  extensive  ex- 
perimentation   and    investigation. 

We  ask  your  sympathetic  cooperation  in  a 
painstaking  search  for  the  best.     Soon  or  late 
the  best  will  prevail.     Why  not  avoid  needless 
trouble  by  discovering  and  adopting  it  soon? 
Very   respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)     Charles  W.  Holmes, 

Chairman. 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler, 

Secretary. 

The  question  of  type  for  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late. 
Although  the  type  committee  has  taken  no 
part  in  the  controversy  as  a  committee,  a 
majority  of  its  members  have  furnished 
information  according  to  their  opportunity 
and  ability.  A  full  report  of  the  discus- 
sion at  the  public  hearing  of  March  24, 
1909,  before  the  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools,  may  be  found  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  a  letter  criti- 
cizing the  1907  report  of  this  committee 
was  widely  circulated  among  those  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind.  We  do  not 
wish  to  magnify  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  but  an  answer  has  been  prepared, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  by  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject  upon  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Your  committee  authorized  to  continue 
and  extend  the  experiments,  inquiries,  and 
computations  reported  upon  and  discussed 
at  the  Boston  conference  of  1907  is 
obliged  to  report  that  sufficient  time  and 
means  have  not  been  at  our  command  to 
enable  us  to  carry  to  completion  some  of 
the  tasks  contemplated  in  the  adopted 
recommendations. 

SELECTIONS    STUDIED    IN    I907 

The  four  very  unlike  literary  selections, 
embossed  with  the  same  apparatus  and  with 
like  interpunctual,  interverbal,  and  inter- 
lineal  spaces  (except  as  otherwise  stated) 
in   each   of   five   punctographic    forms    for 


the  statistical  estimates  and  comparisons 
reported  to  the  association  in  1907,  were 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Bryant's  poem,  "Thanatop- 
sis,"  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech,  and  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  a  confessedly 
narrow  range  of  reading  matter,  but  cer- 
tainly not  chosen  with  any  hostile  intent 
toward  any  particular  current  method  of 
printing. 

Those  nine  paragraphs  of  reading  matter 
contain  an  aggregate  of  1,379  words,  includ- 
ing repetitions  of  the  same  words  (see  the 
annexed  schedule  of  words  and  syllables). 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  about  30 
per  cent  of  all  these  words,  the  same  being 
72  per  cent  of  the  574  different  words  em- 
ployed, occurred  but  once,  the  remaining 
158  words  being  employed  with  varying 
frequency,  from  2  to  83  times  each. 

These  1,379  words  were  expressed  with 
5,984  letters,  including  143  capital  letters. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-three  additional 
characters  were  employed  as  marks  of 
punctuation  in  the  original  ink  copy,  ex- 
clusive of  hyphens  indicating  the  breaking 
of  words  at  the  ends  of  lines,  the  plan  hav- 
ing been  to  estimate  the  text  as  if  printed 
upon  a  single,  continuous  line,  and  the 
several  marks  of  punctuation  were  corre- 
spondingly represented  in  all  the  puncto- 
graphic copies. 

SURFACE   COMPARISON   OF   SYSTEMS 

Upon  a  scale  of  ten  point  units  to  the 
linear  inch  and  of  100  corresponding  sur- 
face units  to  the  square  inch  (a  reduction 
of  the  units  to  eleven  or  twelve  per  linear 
inch  would  make  no  difference  in  the  re- 
sulting percentages),  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  twelve  characters  common  to  Braille 
and  the  New  York  systems  were  made  alike 
and  the  remaining  characters  were  em- 
bossed with  corresponding  dimensions,  the 
four  selections  taken  together  were  found 
to  occupy  the  following  areas  in  the  several 
systems  and  subsystems  compared :  In 
alphabetical  American  Braille  (i.  e.,  with 
full  spelling),  7.501  square  feet;  in  alpha- 
betical New  York  Point,  5.400;  in  normal 
New  York  Point  (employing  the  standard 
characters  regularly  taught  through  the 
current  Louisville  alphabet  sheets),  4.880 
square  feet;  in  normal  American  Braille 
(as  adopted  by  the  interstate  committee  in 
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1892),  5.948  square  feet;  American  Braille 
with  New  York  Point  interliteral  intervals, 
4.920  square  feet,  respectively,  thus  indi- 
cating a  varying  advantage  for  the  New 
York  system  in  the  matter  of  surface 
saving. 

COMPARISON    AS   TO    NUMBERS   OF    POINTS 
REQUIRED 

The  respective  numbers  of  embossed 
dots  to  be  made  in  writing  and  printing 
and  distinguished  in  reading  were  found 
to  be  as  follows :  In  alphabetical  American 
Braille,  14,496;  alphabetical  New  York 
Point,  15,267;  normal  New  York  Point, 
13,668;  normal  American  Braille,  11,793; 
American  Braille  with  New  York  intervals, 
11,793;  thus  indicating  a  variable  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  labor  to  the  writer, 
stereographer,  and  reader  invariably  in 
favor  of  the  American  Braille  system. 

CONSENSUS    OF    PREFERENCES 

The  relative  prospective  facility  with 
which  progress  can  be  made  toward  the 
more  general  acceptance  of  an  approxi- 
mately complete  and  satisfactory  method  of 
writing  and  printing  for  the  blind  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  con- 
sensus of  preferences  of  the  sightless  read- 
ers of  America  with  respect  to  various 
features  and  variations  of  the  several  punc- 
tographic  systems  now  in  use,  procured 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association  in 
1907,  through  a  series  of  appropriate  ques- 
tions impartially  distributed  through  the 
various  institutions,  libraries,  and  period- 
icals for  the  blind  and  otherwise.  The 
answers  elicited  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Preference  as  to  systems.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  replies  were  received  from 
persons  expressing  a  preference  for  the 
New  York  Point  system,  41  per  cent  from 
those  favoring  American  Braille,  and  7.3 
per  cent  from  persons  favoring  the  British 
Braille  system.  Many  failed  to  give  the 
requested  information  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  had  learned  the  several  systems, 
but  the  system  first  learned  and  long  used 
was  naturally  preferred  by  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  correspondents.  But  of 
those  who  expressed  a  preference  for  a 
system  other  than  that  first  learned,  more 


than  90  per  cent  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  American  Braille  system. 

2.  Capitalisation.  More  than  75  per 
cent  of  those  who  responded  to  the  request 
for  an  expression  of  preference  with  re- 
spect to  capitalization  favored  the  employ- 
ment of  some  distinct  representation  of  the 
ordinary  use  of  capital  letters  required  by 
the  rules  of  English  composition,  including 
87.5  per  cent  of  those  favoring  the  English 
Braille,  89  per  cent  of  the  advocates  of 
American  Braille,  and  53  per  cent  of  all 
the  advocates  of  the  New  York  system; 
but  40  per  cent  of  the  advocates  of  the 
New  York  system  expressed  any  adverse 
preference  upon  this  point. 

3.  PliHctuation.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
those  responding  expressed  a  preference 
for  complete  grammatical  punctuation,  in- 
cluding 87.5  per  cent  of  the  advocates  of 
English  Braille,  93.3  per  cent  of  the  advo- 
cates of  American  Braille,  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  advocates  of  the  New  York  system. 
The  8  per  cent  who  expressed  a  preference 
for  incomplete  punctuation  with  respect  to 
the  hyphen,  the  apostrophe,  the  period,  etc., 
included  but  5.6  per  cent  of  all  the  advo- 
cates of  Braille  printing  and  11  per  cent  of 
the  advocates  of  the  New  York  Point  print- 
ing. The  overwhelming  preference  of  in- 
telligent readers  for  complete  grammatical 
punctuation  and  for  general  typographical 
accuracy  in  all  miscellaneous  publications 
was  the  fact  most  distinctly  demonstrated 
by  that  consensus,  and  the  preponderating 
preference  for  distinct  and  readily  recog- 
nizable capitalization  in  all  the  systems 
compared  was  but  slightly  less  pronounced. 

4.  Word  and  part-word  signs.  For  the 
employment  of  special  signs  for  familiar 
words  and  for  syllables  and  parts  of  sylla- 
bles the  preference  was  likewise  strongly 
pronounced  among  the  advocates  of  all 
three  systems  considered,  amounting  to  96 
per  cent  of  all  the  correspondents  express- 
ing a  preference  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  signs  and  contractions,  being  88  per  cent 
of  all  the  correspondents.  Nine  per  cent 
favored  the  employment  of  few  signs,  56 
per  cent  that  of  the  usual  signs  of  the  sys- 
tem preferred  by  each,  and  23  per  cent  that 
of  many  signs. 

5.  Initial  letter  contractions.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  correspondents  were  averse 
to  the  employment  of  single  initial  letters 
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to  denote  words.  The  46  per  cent  distinctly- 
favorable  to  the  employment  of  such  con- 
tractions included  clear  majorities  of  the 
advocates  of  both  Braille  systems,  also 
48.5  per  cent  of  the  advocates  of  the  New 
York  system  who  replied  to  the  question 
upon  this  point.  The  sentiment  expressed 
was  almost  unanimously  in  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  further  abbreviation 
by  the  omission  of  letters  not  otherwise 
expressly  symbolized. 

6.  The  linking  of  syllables  by  part-zvord 
signs.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  those  express- 
ing a  preference  upon  this  question  favored 
the  abandonment  or  inhibition  of  the  use  of 
part-word,  letter-group  signs  in  all  cases 
where  the  letters  to  be  represented  form 
parts  of  two  successive  syllables  of  a  word; 
while  31  per  cent  expressed  a  willingness 
to  permit  their  use  regardless  of  syllabica- 
tion, except  in  some  cases  at  the  ends  of 
lines.  Objection  was  also  expressed  to  the 
employment  of  a  sign  for  two  or  more 
letters  in  cases  where  one  of  the  letters  to 
be  represented  is  repeated  within  the  same 
syllable,  as  of  in  roof  or  doffed;  also  to  the 
breaking  of  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  line 
where  the  terminal  ed  is  not  a  distinct 
syllable,  as  has  been  done  in  many  school 
books. 

7.  The  sign  for  and.  The  minority  ob- 
jecting to  the  use  of  the  sign  for  and  as 
a  part-word  sign  was  very  small  indeed,  but 
the  committee  suggested  the  desirability  of 
some  distinct  indication  of  the  ampersand 
(&),  such  as  the  prefixing  of  a  middle  point 
to  the  ordinary  Braille  sign  for  and,  or  the 
suffixing  of  a  lower  point  to  the  correspond- 
ing New  York  character. 

8.  The  Nezv  York  interval  in  Braille 
printing.  Eighty  per  cent  of  those  who 
answered  the  question  on  this  subject  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  employment  of 
the  New  York  interliteral  interval  would 
be  acceptable  or  more  acceptable  than  the 
current  variable  Braille  interval,  while  but 
20  per  cent  thought  that  it  would  be  less 
acceptable. 

EXPERIMENTS    IN    READING    AND    WRITING 

In  these  experiments  we  have  sought  the 
truth  about  fundamental  principles  and 
their  effect  in  making  a  punctographic 
system  serviceable.  Our  method  has  been 
to  compare  the  work  of  each  person  with 


a  certain  list  of  words  or  characters  with 
the  work  of  the  same  person  with  a  con- 
trasted list.  If  the  characters  in  one  list 
were  used  as  a  part  of  a  particular  system, 
those  of  the  companion  list  were  used  as 
a  part  of  the  same  system,  thus  avoiding 
the  influence  of  greater  familiarity  with 
one  system  than  with  another.  In  some 
cases  we  have  compared  the  legibility  of 
characters,  without  assuming  them  to  be 
a  part  of  any  code. 

Our  first  experiment  was  to  find  out  the 
value  to  the  reader  of  what  is  known  as 
"the  principle  of  recurrence" ;  in  other 
words,  whether  characters  of  few  dots  are 
recognized  more  quickly  and  accurately 
than  those  of  many  dots.  Two  lists  of 
100  common  words  each  were  prepared  in 
New  York  Point.  The  number  of  words 
of  any  given  number  of  letters  was  the 
same  in  both  lists,  consequently  the  total 
number  of  letters  was  the  same.  The  num- 
bers of  dots  in  the  two  lists  were,  however, 
about  as  56  to  100.  A  few  trials  have  been 
made  with  these  lists,  and,  on  the  average, 
the  list  having  44  per  cent  less  dots  was 
read  in  20  per  cent  less  time  and  with  55 
per  cent  less  errors.  These  results  are  in 
accord  with  those  reported  in  1907  at  the 
Boston  convention,  with  similar  lists  in 
American  Braille,  where  in  an  average  of 
results  from  39  readers  the  list  having 
42  per  cent  less  dots  was  read  in  21  per 
cent  less  time  and  with  43  per  cent  less 
errors. 

Recently  we  have  found  that  lists  of 
letters  with  no  arrangement  in  words,  to 
be  read  as  letters,  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  with  most  readers,  and  such  lists 
in  American  Braille  have  been  used  with 
14  persons,  including  young  and  old,  good 
readers  and  poor.  In  one  list  the  letters 
b-c-f-i-1-m-n-o-r-s-t  and  y,  in  no  regular 
order,  were  repeated  ten  times ;  in  the  other 
the  letters  d-g-h-j-k-p-q-u-v-w-x  and  z  were 
used  in  the  same  way.  Thus  each  list 
contained  120  letters,  but  one  contained  310 
dots,  while  the  other  contained  480.  On 
the  average  the  list  containing  35  per  cent 
less  dots  has  been  read  in  30  per  cent  less 
time  and  with  60  per  cent  less  errors.  In 
five  later  trials  of  letters  with  few  and 
with  many  dots,  the  few  dots  took  30.3  per 
cent  less  time  and  occasioned  ^2."]  per  cent 
less  errors. 
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The  lists  of  words  differing  in  number 
of  dots  have  been  also  used  in  an  experi- 
ment in  writing-  from  dictation  with  the 
Hall  Braille  writer,  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
with  the  kleidograph.  Wit'i  the  Braille 
writer  twelve  persons  have,  on  the  average, 
written  the  list  having  42  j-t  cent  less  dots 
than  the  other,  in  14  per  cent  less  time,  and 
with  32  per  cent  less  errors.  Only  three 
trials  of  this  experiment  have  been  made 
with  the  kleidograph.  In  these  the  list 
containing  44  per  cent  less  dots  was  written, 
on  the  average,  in  22  per  cent  less  time  and 
with  32  per  cent  less  errors. 

In  this  connection  an  experience  of 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  the  stereotyper  at  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  is  interesting.  He 
was  preparing  plates  for  two  lists  of  words 
in  English  Braille,  one  having  few  dots 
and  the  other  many.  His  machine  has  a 
power  attachment  for  striking  the  impres- 
sions in  the  plate.  Not  being  then  familiar 
with  English  Braille,  he  copied  from  Braille 
manuscript.  With  the  list  containing  few 
dots  he  could  do  this  at  his  usual  speed, 
4l/2  letters  per  second ;  but  with  the  list 
containing  many  dots  he  could  not  select 
the  keys  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
stroke  of  the  machine. 

Lists  have  been  prepared  in  New  York 
Point  to  find  out  whether  the  use  of  char- 
acters which  are  alike  except  for  their  level 
in  the  line  causes  any  hesitation  and  error 
in  reading.  Five  persons  have  taken  this 
test.  When  the  question  as  to  the  level  was 
removed,  these  five  read  the  words  in  18.3 
per  cent  less  time,  and  with  47  per  cent 
less  errors. 

Your  committee  is  still  seeking  for  light 
on  the  complicated  and  difficult  subject  of 
contractions.  The  experiments  reported 
two  years  ago  have  been  repeated  with 
some  of  the  test  lists  improved,  the  results 
being  not  materially  different  from  those 
last  reported.  These  indicate  that  reading 
is  facilitated  by  the  whole-word  signs  which 
do  not  introduce  a  question  as  to  the  level 
of  a  character  in  the  line,  and  that  it  is 
hindered  by  the  whole-word  signs  which 
do  introduce  that  question,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  part-word  signs  is  not  very 
great  either  way.  That  books  printed  with 
contractions  are  smaller  and  cheaper  than 
they  would  be  if  full  spelling  were  em- 
ployed with  the  same  size  of  type  is  obvi- 


ous. The  whole  subject  needs  much  careful 
investigation. 

Our  next  experiment,  which  we  call 
No.  20,  was  to  find  out  which  are  more 
legible,  horizontal  signs  or  vertical.  Two 
lists  of  200  signs  each  are  used  in  this 
experiment.  Each  sign  is  a  straight  row 
of  dots,  and  the  number  of  dots  in  a  sign 
varies  from  one  to  three.  The  lists  are 
alike  except  that  in  one  all  the  signs  are 
placed  horizontally,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  placed  vertically.  Each  reader  reads 
both  lists  aloud  while  a  seeing  person  fol- 
lows with  an  ink  copy  and  a  watch,  mark- 
ing errors  and  noting  the  time  spent  on 
each  list.  The  signs  are  called,  not  by  their 
letter-names,  but  by  the  number  of  dots 
they  contain.  Signs  like  these  represent 
more  than  one-third  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  alphabet  in  New  York  Point  and  Amer- 
ican Braille.  The  longest  of  them  may  be 
taken  as  the  extremes  of  the  two  positions, 
the  most  horizontal  and  the  most  vertical. 

If  there  is  a  difference  in  legibility  be- 
tween the  two  positions,  we  may  expect 
to  find  it  in  comparing  these  extremes ;  and 
if  there  is  no  difference,  we  ought  to  find 
none  even  there.  These  lists  have  been 
read  by  twelve  persons  who  were  familiar 
with  both  Braille  and  New  York  Point,  and 
the  horizontal  signs  have  taken  more  time 
in  every  case,  the  average  being  33.6  per 
cent  more.  At  the  same  time,  321.4  per  cent 
more  errors  were  made  in  the  horizontal 
list  than  in  the  vertical.  Seven  later  trials 
of  Experiment  20  have  been  made,  in  which, 
on  the  average,  the  horizontal  characters 
took  32.5  per  cent  more  time,  and  occa- 
sioned 443  per  cent  more  errors. 

Five  readers  who  were  more  familiar 
with  New  York  Point  than  with  Braille 
took,  on  the  average,  18.6  per  cent  more 
time  for  the  horizontal  characters  and  made 
215.4  per  cent  more  errors  in  that  list. 

In  our  next  experiment,  No.  21,  straight 
rows  of  dots  are  used,  like  the  foregoing, 
but  the  number  of  dots  in  a  character  varies 
from  one  to  four,  instead  of  from  one  to 
three.  With  the  same  twelve  readers  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  the  horizontal 
characters  took  30  per  cent  more  time  and 
occasioned  224  per  cent  more  errors.  Seven 
later  trials  of  Experiment  21  have  been 
made,  in  which,  on  the  average,  the  hori- 
zontal characters  took  27.1   per  cent  more 
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time  and  occasioned  59.5  per  cent  more 
errors. 

With  the  five  readers  who  were  more 
familiar  with  New  York  Point  than  with 
Braille,  the  horizontal  characters  took  27.4 
per  cent  more  time  and  occasioned  155.5  Per 
cent  more  errors. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  results  with  characters  from 
one  to  four  points  long  and  the  results  with 
characters  from  one  to  three  points  long. 
In  the  horizontal  lists  the  introduction  of 
the  four-dot  character  increased  the  time 
for  reading  65  per  cent,  while  errors  were 
trebled,  rising  to  10  per  cent  of  all  char- 
acters. In  seven  later  trials  of  these  experi- 
ments, this  comparison  shows  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  four-dot  character  increased 
the  time  required  51.6  per  cent  and  the 
errors  65.8  per  cent. 

The  horizontal  list  was  presented  to 
twelve  readers  with  no  intimation,  at  first, 
as  to  how  many  dots  might  be  expected  in 
a  character.  Of  these  twelve  readers,  five 
have  read  them  through,  calling  four  dots 
three  every  time.  The  results  used  in  mak- 
ing up  the  averages,  however,  are  those  of 
later  trials,  when  the  readers  knew  that  the 
lists  contained  some  four-dot  characters. 

Experiment  22  is  like  Experiment  20,  ex- 
cept that  the  signs  used  are  double  rows 
of  dots  instead  of  single  rows.  In  these 
signs  the  horizontal  and  vertical  positions 
approach  nearer  and  overlap  more.  With 
eleven  readers  who  knew  both  Braille  and 
New  York  Point,  the  horizontal  signs  took, 
on  the  average,  16.3  per  cent  more  time  and 
occasioned  187.5  Per  cent  more  errors. 
Seven  later  trials  of  Experiment  22  have 
been  made  in  which,  on  the  average,  the 
horizontal  characters  took  22.y  per  cent 
more  time  and  occasioned  144  per  cent  more 
errors.  With  four  readers  who  knew  New 
York  Point  better  than  Braille,  the  hori- 
zontal list  took  12.8  per  cent  more  time  and 
occasioned  150  per  cent  more  errors. 

In  Experiment  23  the  characters  are 
double  rows  of  dots  from  one  to  four  points 
in  length.  WTith  six  readers  who  knew  both 
Braille  and  New  York  Point,  the  horizontal 
characters  took  26.5  per  cent  more  time  and 
occasioned  225  per  cent  more  errors.  Seven 
later  trials  of  Experiment  23  have  been 
made,  in  which,  on  the  average,  the  hori- 
zontal characters  took   18.5  per  cent  more 


time    and    occasioned    64.5    per    cent    more 
errors. 

Briefly  stated,  six  main  conclusions  indi- 
cated by  these  experiments  are : 

1.  The  unequivocal  characters  of  few 
dots  are  more  legible  than  those  of  many 
dots. 

2.  Characters  of  few  dots  can  be  written 
with  the  Hall  Braille  writer,  or  with  the 
kleidograph,  more  rapidly  and  accurately 
than  those  of  many  dots. 

3.  The  use  of  New  York  Point  charac- 
ters, which  are  alike  except  for  their  level 
in  the  line  for  the  letters  e  and  t,  and  for  a 
and  n,  and  for  /  and  u,  causes  some  hesita- 
tion and  error  in  reading. 

4.  The  unequivocal  whole-word  signs 
facilitate  reading. 

5.  The  vertical  position  offers  greater 
advantages  in  legibility  than  the  horizontal. 

6.  When  characters  four  points  long  are 
introduced  among  those  one,  two,  and  three 
points  long,  legibility  is  greatly  reduced. 

Many  times  in  these  experiments  readers 
have  given  results  contrary  to  their  precon- 
ceived opinions,  and  we  can  hardly  be  too 
emphatic  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  mere  impressions  unless  sus- 
tained by  the  impartial  verdict  of  the 
watch.  Some  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  type  problem  are  physiological  and 
psychological.  Before  allowing  an  impres- 
sion on  one  of  these  questions  to  become 
a  conviction,  let  us  "try  it  and  see." 

For  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  completion 
of  these  three  lines  of  investigation  and 
others  much  diligent  labor  and  considerable 
expense  will  be  requisite. 

We  recognize  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  statistical  comparisons  to  additional 
selections  and  to  two  or  more  phases  of 
the  English  Braille  system,  and  of  renewed 
efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
organizations  in  the  movement  toward  a 
standard  punctographic  system  for  the 
blind. 

Printing  in  dotted  letters  is  still  in  its 
youth.  In  the  struggle  between  systems 
for  existence,  only  the  fittest  can  have  the 
right  to  survive.  The  policy  of  a  printing 
establishment  may  hasten  or  retard  but 
cannot  ultimately  prevent  progress.  What- 
ever may  be  the  uniform  system  of  the 
future,  it  is  certain  to  be  different  from 
two  systems  now  largely  used  where  Eng- 
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COMPARISON   OF  EASE   AND  ACCURACY   IN    READING    FEW-DOT   AND   MANY-DOT 

CHARACTERS. 


No.  of 
Readers 
Tested 

Number   of           '     Percentage    ■       Average 

of                   Time  in 

Letters           Dots                 Dots                Seconds 

Percentage           Average           Percentage 

of                                                   of 

Time                  Errors                Errors 

19 

120 

310 

100% 

69.3 

100% 

2. 

100% 

120 

480 

154.8% 

98. 

141.4% 

5.7 

285% 

Note:   These  are  American  Braille  letters  and  are  read  aloud  as  letters.     They  are  arranged  promiscu- 
usly,  not  in  words. 


COMPARISON    OF   SPACE  COVERED  AND  NUMBER  OF  DOTS  REQUIRED. 

Personal  preference  is  so  varying  with  different  individuals  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis 
in  this  discussion.     The  only  true  basis  is  experimentation  and  mathematical  computation. 

In  the  experiments  and  calculations  from  which  the  following  table  was  compiled  the  same 
sized  character  was  used  in  both  systems. 


Full  Spelling 

Contractions 

Braille  with 

New  York  Point  Intervals 

(Contractions) 

Space 

Dots 

Space 

Dots 

Space 

Dots 

American  Braille 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

New  York  Point 

71% 

105% 

83% 

116% 

99% 

116% 

lish  is  spoken.  Many  readers  now  read 
more  than  one  system,  and  if  a  uniform 
system  were  adopted  now,  most  of  the 
books  already  printed  would  doubtless  be 
read  as  long  as  serviceable.  All  should  be 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  present 
convenience  if  it  will  secure  future  har- 
mony and  the  good  of  all. 

Your  committee  has  been  asked  to  state 
which  of  the  systems  now  in  use  fills  most 
nearly  the  requirements  indicated  by  the 
results  of  its  investigations.  The  com- 
mittee stands  for  uniformity  upon  the  best 
possible  system,  whether  now  current  or 
yet  to  be  formulated.  Both  American  sys- 
tems observe  the  principle  of  recurrence, 
the  chief  fundamental  difference  being  in 
the  position  of  the  characters,  those  o.f  New 


York  Point  being  largely  in  the  horizontal 
position,  while  those  of  American  Braille 
are  largely  in  the  more  legible  vertical 
position. 

Union  upon  a  common  system  ought  to 
come ;  therefore,  it  will  come.  Progress 
may  seem  slow,  but  to  this  committee  the 
prospect  appears  hopeful,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend : 

i.  (a)  That  the  work  consigned  to  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  be  continued. 

(b)  That  authority  be  given  the  commit- 
tee to  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  organ- 
izations in  the  movement  toward  a  uniform 
standard  punctographic  system  for  the 
blind. 

(c)  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to 
raise  and  expend  funds  for  its  work. 
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2.  (a)  The  use  in  standard  and  miscel- 
laneous publications  of  complete  gram- 
matical punctuation. 

(b)  The  use  in  such  publications  of  a 
clear  and  tangible  indication  of  capital 
letters  wherever  capitals  would  be  properly 
employed  in  ink  print. 

(c)  The  exercise  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  those  in  control  of  the  embossing 
presses  as  to  the  use  of  the  generally 
known  unequivocal  contractions ;  and, 

(d)  The  exercise  of  such  discretion  in 
the  employment  of  such  intervals  and  scales 
of  type  as  will  in  their  judgment  render 
their  publications  most  serviceable  to  their 
readers. 

3.  That  actual  experiments,  carefully 
prepared,    carefully    conducted,    and    care- 


fully recorded,  take  the  place  of  conjectures 
and  mere  impressions  in  deciding  upon  the 
relative  legibility  of  different  classes  of 
tangible    characters. 

4.  That  it  shall  still  be  the  policy  of  this 
association  to  encourage  a  willingness  to 
unite  with  the  English-speaking  world  upon 
any  system  which  embodies  the  principles 
that  will  render  it  most  serviceable. 
Respectfully  submitted,1 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  Chairman, 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Secretary, 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell, 
Arthur  Jewell. 

Columbus,  O.,  June   16,   1909. 

1  There  was   one  vacancy  on   the   committee   at 
the  time  this  report  was  made. 


Note.  —  The  discussion  at  this  session  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  committee,  which  now  is 
composed  of  ten  members,  including  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Chairman;  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Secretary; 
George  M.  Carmody,  John  C.  Fowler,  Lulu  Pearl  Howard,  Arthur  Jewell,  Linna  A.  Owens,  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell,  John  A.  Simpson,  Thomas  C.  Sloane.     The  only  paper  read  in  addition  to  the  report  follows. 

REMARKS  BY  SUPT.  B.  B.  HUNTOON 


The  use  of  capitals  in  embossed  print 
for  the  blind  is  comparatively  new.  All  the 
early  line  books,  including  the  Bible,  were 
printed  altogether  in  "lower  case" — that  is, 
without  capitals. 

A  Mr.  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  about 
1870,  first  issued  what  he  called  his  "com- 
bined type,"  meaning  thereby  the  proper  use 
of  capitals.  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  followed,  as  did  Perkins 
Institute  at  Boston. 

There  was  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
adult  reader;  but  as  there  was  little  cir- 
culation of  embossed  literature,  and  that 
mainly  in  volumes  of  the  Bible,  the  infre- 
quent remonstrances  were  not  heeded. 

Doubtless  the  additional  delay  in  learn- 
ing to  read  the  line,  and  the  corresponding 
facility  in  acquiring  the  point,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
line. 

Originally  no  point  system  had  capitals, 
nor  Lucas's,  nor  Frere's,  nor  Moon's,  for 
the  very  satisfactory  reason  that,  being  de- 
signed by  practical  men  for  the  blind,  and 
appealing  alone  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
simplicity  and  legibility  were  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  niceties  of  printing, 
that   were   quickly   mastered   by   the   sight, 


proved  stumbling-blocks  for  the  blind.  But 
I  never  heard  that  either  of  these  systems 
was  illiterate. 

The  questions  of  time  and  space  are  all 
important  to  a  blind  reader — the  aesthetic 
effect  of  a  printed  page  is  nothing  to  him. 
When  he  dots  down  his  correspondence,  it 
is  to  be  read  by  his  blind  friend,  by  touch. 
To  him  the  two  dots  :  for  "I"  are  much 
more  simple  and  easy  to  make  than 
:  .  .  .,  the  four  dots  for  "F'  either  in  New 
York  Point  or  Braille,  and  will  be  also 
more  easy  to  read  by  his  blind  correspond- 
ent, whose  sensibilities  will  not  be  at  all 
wounded,  as  would  be  those  of  his  seeing 
brother,  who  might  receive  a  letter  from  his 
seeing  friend  in  which  a  little  "i"  appeared 
for  the  capital  "I." 

Nor  can  the  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  either  the  arbitrary  signs  for  cap- 
itals used  in  Braille  and  New  York  Point, 
or  the  more  logical  New  York  Point  letters, 
be  of  the  slightest  aid  to  a  blind  person  in 
writing  either  with  pencil  or  typewriter. 

The  first  is  a  touch  memory  pure  and 
simple ;  the  second  is  obedience  to  an  ab- 
stract rule. 

Yet  when  a  blind  man  learns  to  use  the 
typewriter,  whose  product  is  to  be  read  by 
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t lie  seeing,  he  readily  learns  the  conven- 
tionalities demanded  by  llie  sense  of  sight, 
the  practice  of  which  among  his  blind 
friends  would  be  cumbersome  and  pedantic. 

In  oilier  words,  the  needs  of  the  two 
senses  are  different,  their  organs  of  appre- 
hension are  different,  and  their  standards 
of  excellence  are  different. 

A  wise  teacher  will  see  that  and  be 
guided  accordingly.  That  they  have  been 
so  guided  is  apparent  when  you  see  how 
few  of  the  readers  with  capitals  in  New 
York  Point  have  been  called  for  since  first 
printed  in   [905. 

The  blind  reader  very  properly  resents 
the  capital.  It  interrupts  the  continuity  .of 
his  thought — he  has  to  grope;  it  is  a  com- 
paratively useless  delay — it  is  no  help;  and 
he  is  guilty  of  affectation,  or  is  an  innocent 
sufferer  from  faulty  teaching,  if  he  uses  it 
in  his  point  work. 

When  he  writes  for  the  seeing,  then  he 
must  change  his  standard  and  be  guided, 
in  his  use  of  the  typewriter,  by  the  laws 
of  sight,  not  of  touch. 

Those  who  are  making  themselves  so 
prominent  in  their  advocacy  of  capitals  are 
not  the  blind,  nor  the  teachers  of  the  blind. 
They  do  not  attack  the  schools  for  their 
failure  to  teach  capitalization,  but  assail 
falsely  the  New  York  Point  as  having  no 
capitals,  whereas  its  capitals  are  logical 
and  genuine  capitals,  while  there  is  in  the 
Braille  no  proper  capital. 

But  you  will  understand  that  T  am  not 
advocating  one  system  of  point  writing 
over   another;    1    am   defending   the   almost 


universal    practice   of  the  teachers   of  the 

blind  as  correct,  on  physiological,  psycho- 
logical, and  pedagogical  grounds.  i  think- 
all  teachers  of  the  blind  will  understand 
me,  and  take  what  I  say  as  a  teacher  of 
the  seeing,  who,  after  an  experience  of 
teaching  the  blind,  has  felt  the  need  of 
somewhat  modifying  his  original  notions 
on  education,  as  I  have  tried  herein  to  set 
forth. 

I  may  claim  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
for  ever  since  J  have  been  a  superintendent 
I  have  had  from  two  to  five  hours  daily  of 
class  work  with  blind  pupils. 

I  deeply  regret  the  entire  Braille  schism, 
and  feel  with  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  said,  "If  any  one  invents  a  new  sys- 
tem of  printing  for  the  blind,  shoot  him 
on  the  spot." 

The  New  York  Point  was  fully  answer- 
ing every  purpose  of  the  blind.  There  was 
no  need  of  another  system.  The  new  sys- 
tem has  no  merit  justifying  a  change. 

I  know  that  a  great  majority  of  blind 
readers,  both  in  school  and  out,  use  the 
New  York  Point.  Its  compactness  is  an 
all-powerful  argument  in  its  favor. 

I  have  some  samples  here  of  printing  in 
the  interlineal  style  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  for  your  inspection.  By  this  method 
any  one  familiar  with  the  limitations  of 
the  Braille  can  see  that  the  superiority  of 
the  New  York  Point,  in  reference  to  com- 
pactness, is  nearly  doubled. 

In  the  light  of  economy  of  plates,  paper, 
and  press  work,  even  the  interpointing  of 
the  Braille  fades  into  insignificance. 
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COLUMBUS    CONVENTION    RESOLUTIONS 


Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  conference 
assembled : 

1.  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  gratified  to  note 
the  increasing  interest  in  its  work  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  any  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind,  and  urges  that  all  institutions 
and  organizations  of  workers  for  the  blind 
send  delegates  to  each  biennial  meeting  and 
pay  their  expenses. 

2.  We  have  heard  with  interest  and 
hearty  approval  of  the  work  being  done  in 
several  cities  in  teaching  blind  children 
along  with  seeing  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  hope  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever practical  elsewhere  this  system  may  be 
inaugurated  and  found  successful. 

3.  That  the  Committee  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation be  continued,  and  be  authorized  to 
raise  and  expend  funds  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  its  work. 

4.  That  the  association  welcomes  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  to  give  their  pupils  the 
opportunity  of  deriving  practical  education 
through  useful  manual  labor. 

5.  That  we  recommend  that  the  several 
states  of  the  Union  provide  training  and 
handicrafts  for  the  adult  blind  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  the  school  age. 

6.  That  the  recommendations  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  be  adopted: 

I.  (a)  That  the  work  consigned  to 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  be  con- 
tinued ; 

(b)  That  authority  be  given  the 
committee  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
other  organizations  in  the  movement 
toward  a  uniform  standard  puncto- 
graphic  system  for  the  blind; 

(c)  That  the  committee  be  author- 
ized to  raise  and  expend  funds  for  its 
work. 

II.  (a)  The  use  in  standard  and 
miscellaneous  publications  of  complete 
grammatical  punctuation ; 

(b)  The  use  in  such  publications  of 
a  clear  and  tangible  indication  of  cap- 
ital letters  wherever  capitals  would  be 
properly  employed  in  ink  print. 

(c)  The  exercise  of  discretion  on  the 


part  of  those  in  control  of  the  emboss- 
ing presses  as  to  the  use  of  the  gener- 
ally known  unequivocal  contractions, 
and, 

(d)  The  exercise  of  such  discretion 
in  the  employment  of  such  intervals 
and  scales  of  type  as  will  in  their  judg- 
ment render  their  publications  most 
serviceable  to  their  readers. 

III.  That  actual  experiments,  care- 
fully prepared,  carefully  conducted, 
and  carefully  recorded,  take  the  place 
of  conjectures  and  mere  impressions  in 
deciding  upon  the  relative  legibility  of 
different  classes  of  tangible  characters. 

IV.  That  it  shall  still  be  the  policy 
of  this  association  to  encourage  a  will- 
ingness to  unite  with  the  English- 
speaking  world  upon  any  system  which 
embodies  the  principles  that  will  render 
it  most  serviceable. 

7.  That  we  look  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bureau  of  informa- 
tion which  shall  serve  the  blind  as  the 
Volta  'Bureau  serves  the  deaf. 

8.  That  this  association  heartily  ap- 
proves the  action  taken  by  certain  of  its 
representatives,  aided  by  Dr.  Ed.  M.  Gal- 
laudet,  president  of  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  E.  F.  Fay,  of 
Gallaudet  College,  and  Mr.  Booth,  of  the 
Volta  Bureau,  in  securing  legislation  re- 
quiring the  taking  of  the  census  of  the 
blind   and   the   deaf   in   the   United    States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  associa- 
tion recommends  that  Congress  be  asked 
to  make  provision  for  further  special  cen- 
sus work  pertaining  to  the  blind. 

9.  That  we  recognize  and  heartily  ap- 
prove the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  chairman, 
by  the  several  State  Commissions,  and  by 
all  local  and  private  organizations  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  all  preventable  blind- 
ness, including  that  resulting  from  the 
ophthalmia  of  the  newborn,  by  dissemi- 
nating these  facts  among  the  lay  public, 
and  that  we  pledge  our  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  movement  to  give  all  possible 
publicity  to  these  preventable  causes. 
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10.  That  we  recognize  by  this  minute 
the  courtesy  of  the  press  in  the  notices 
given  in  their  columns  to  the  sessions  of 
this  convention. 

11.  And  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Van  Cleve,  and  their  entire  staff,  for  their 
untiring  and  notably  successful  efforts  to 
render  the  stay  of  the  delegates  to  this 
meeting  pleasant  and  profitable;  to  the 
board  of  managers  of  this  school,  who  have 
expressed  their  gratification  that  we  are 
their  guest ;  and  to  Supt.  J.  W.  Jones,  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  for  his 
cordial  hospitality. 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Be  it  resolved: 

i.  That  the  Type  Committee  be  en- 
larged to  include  ten  members. 


2.  That  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  shall  have  a 
press  committee. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  question  of  refer- 
ence librarian. 

4.  That  the  executive  committee  shall 
arrange  for  sectional  meetings  at  the  next 
convention. 

5.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  an  industrial  ex- 
hibit for  the  next  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
E.    J.    Nolan,    president,    of    Chicago,    111. ; 

E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  first  vice-president,  of 
Columbus,  O. ;  R.  B.  Irwin,  second  vice- 
president,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  E.  P.  Morford, 
treasurer,  of  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. ;  Charles  F. 

F.  Campbell,   secretary,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CORRECTIONS  OF  INVENTORY  OF 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 

AMERICA 

NEW   JERSEY 

On  page  162,  Volume  III,  the  reference 
with  regard  to  the  "Home  for  the  Blind, 
Bayonne,"  N.  J.,  should  read  as  follows : 
"Home  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1890,  incorporated 
in  1 89 1,  as  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
blind  and  partially  blind  children  and  a 
home  for  the  aged  blind,  male  and  female. 
The  institution  receives  blind  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States." 

UTAH 

On  page  23,  Volume  IV,  under  the 
libraries  in  Utah,  there  should  be  added: 
"Ogden,  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind." 


Note. — The  report  of  the  Columbus  Con- 
vention of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  is  concluded  at 
this  point.  The  money  which  was  appropri- 
ated for  printing  this  report  has  been  ex- 
pended. Much  of  the  data  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  session  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  at  Columbus,  has  been  covered 
by  special  publications  upon  this  important 
topic,  and  several  of  these  pamphlets  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
The  interesting  discussion  which  took  place 
with  regard  to  the  co-education  of  blind  and 
seeing  children  in  the  public  schools  will  not 
be  lost  to  our  readers,  as  many  of  the  experts 
upon  this  subject  presented  papers  at  the 
Little  Rock  Convention,  and  we  expect  to 
print  them  in  a  later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

All  those  wishing  to  purchase  bound  copies 
of  the  Columbus  Convention  report,  which 
includes  the  inventory  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  America,  are  requested  to  forward  their 
names,  with  fifty  cents  in  stamps,  to  Charles 
F.    F.    Campbell,    5733    Forbes    Street,    Pitts- 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS    IN    TACTILE    PRINT 

NEW    YORK    POINT 


AMERICAN    PRINTING 

HOUSE    FOR   THE    BLIND,    LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY 

).                                                  AUTHOR 

TITLE 

VOL. 

PAGES 

PRICE 

.     Brooks  &  Hubbard. 

Composition.     Rhetoric. 

3 

425 

$10.50 

:.     Carhart  &  Chute. 

High  School  Physics. 

3 

370 

IO.5O 

].     De  Beaumarchais. 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville  (French  text). 

1 

io5 

3.OO 

[.     De  Quincey. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

1 

11 1 

3.OO 

;.     De  Quincey. 

The  English  Mail  Coach. 

1 

72 

2.5O 

).     Emerson. 

Essays.     First  Series. 

2 

222 

6.00 

Emerson. 

Essays.     Second  Series. 

2 

i75 

5.OO 

1.     Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

2 

200 

6.00 

).     Lowe  &  Ewing. 

Caesar's    Gallic    War    Vocabulary    (Latin 

text). 

1 

156 

3-50 

).     Milne, 

English  Grammar. 

2 

3°5 

7.OO 

.     Racine. 

Andromaque  (French  text). 

1 

119 

3.OO 

.     Shakespeare. 

King  Henry  V. 

1 

116 

3.OO 

.     Tennyson. 

Gareth  and  Lynette  (pamphlet). 

37 

.65 

NEW    YORK    STATE 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND,  BATAVIA, 

NEW 

YORK 

Alcott,  Louisa. 

Louisa  Alcott  Reader. 

3 

-55 

"•35 

.     Carpenter. 

A  Geographical  Reader  of  North  America. 

3 

232 

2.40 

.     Carpenter. 

A  Geographical  Reader  of  South  America. 

2 

220 

2.30 

.     Carpenter. 

A  Geographical  Reader  of  Europe. 

3 

306 

3-i5 

.     Wilson. 

History  Reader. 

4 

43 1 

2-35 

STATE    LIBRARY,  ALBANY,  NEW    YORK.  —  LIBRARY    FOR    ' 

fHE 

BLIND 

.     Aldnch,  T.  B. 

Poems. 

2 

237 

6.50 

.     Crothers,  S.  M. 

The  Gentle  Reader. 

2 

202 

5.00 

.     Eliot,  George,  pseud. 

Mill  on  the  Floss. 

5 

0675 

17.50 

.     Harker,  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Miss  Esperance  and  Mr.  Wycherly. 

2 

194 

5.00 

.     Harland,  H. 

My  Friend  Prospero. 

1 

<7l5l 

3-5° 

.     Humphrey,  Z. 

Over  against  Green  Peak. 

1 

0136 

3-5o 

.     Keller,  H. 

The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall. 

1 

a8 

•3° 

.     La  Sizeranne,  Maurice  de. 

The  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul. 

2 

258 

7.00 

.     Lee,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Uncle  William. 

1 

131 

3-25 

.     Loomis,  C.  B. 

Selections     from      Cheerful     Americans; 

Little  Maude  and  Her  Mamma. 

1 

a$i 

1.50 

.     Montgomery,  L.  M. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

3 

.7361 

9-75 

.     Balmer,  G.  H. 

The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

2 

#269 

7.00 

Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz,  1829-1852. 

3 

'Mi  4 

10.50 

.     Richards,  L.  E. 

The  Wooing  of  Calvin  Parks. 

1 

0I32 

3-50 

.     Rothschild,  A. 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men. 

3 

469 

10.50 

.     Tabb,  J.  B. 

Poems. 

1 

a  12 

.40 

.     Taft,  W.  H. 

Present  Day  Problems. 

2 

329 

7.00 

Ten  Short  Stories. 

2 

<7200 

5.00 

. 

Three  Years  behind  the  Guns,  by  L.  G.  T. 

2 

0217 

5.00 

.     Tileston,  M.  W. 

The  Children's  Treasure-Trove  of  Pearls. 

2 

0241 

1    6.50 

.     Torrey,  B. 

Footing  It  in  Franconia. 

1 

0149 

3-50 

a  Estimated  pages  of  publications  ordered  for  1910. 
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HOWE    MEMORIAL   PRESS,    PERKINS    INSTITUTION,    SOUTH    BOSTON,   MASS. 


Note.  —  Most  of  the  stories  listed  below 
Perkins  Institution,  among  whom  the  circulati 


NO. 

AUTHOR 

I. 

Aldrich,  T.  B. 

2. 

Bartholomew,  E.  F. 

3- 

Burnett,  F.  H. 

4- 

Mass.  Dental  Hygiene  Council 

5- 

Doyle,  A.  C. 

6. 

Doyle,  A.  C. 

7- 

Doyle,  A.  C. 

8. 

Doyle,  A.  C. 

9- 

Doyle,  A.  C. 

IO. 

Edgeworth,  Maria. 

n. 

Edwards,  A.  E. 

12. 

Fiske,  John. 

13- 

Fiske,  John. 

14. 

Gaskell,  E.  C. 

IS- 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T. 

16. 

Halevy,  Ludovic. 

i7- 

Harte,  Bret. 

18.  Hawkes,  Clarence. 

19.  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. 

20.  Hugo,  Victor. 

21.  Hutchinson,  Woods,  M.D. 


Kipling,  Rudyard. 


Longfellow,  H.  W. 
Meredith,  Owen. 
Moore,  Thomas. 
Muir,  John. 
Phelps,  E.  S. 
Repplier,  Agnes. 
Spyri,  Johanna. 
Spyri,  Johanna. 
Stockton,  Frank  R. 

Tarkington,  Booth. 
Taylor,  Bayard. 

Tolstoy,  Lyof. 
Warner,  C.  D. 


37.     Wister,  Owen. 


were  chosen  to  supply  the  want  of   outside  borrowers 
on  of  books  is  larger  than  it  is  among  the  pupils. 


Quite  So. 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  Music. 

Land  of  the  Blue  Flower. 

Care  and  Use  of  the  Teeth ;  with  How  to 
Care  for  the  Teeth. 

Adventure  of  the  Blue  Carbuncle. 

Boscombe  Valley  Mystery. 

Man  with  a  Twisted  Lip. 

Naval  Treaty. 

Resident  Patient. 

Murad  the  Unlucky. 

Four-Fifteen  Express. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Cranford. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan. 

Abbe  Constantin. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp;  with  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat. 

Hitting  the  Dark  Trail;  with  How  We 
Lived  at  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Birthmark ;  with  The  Threefold 
Destiny. 

The  Story  of  the  Good  Bishop,  from 
Les  Miserables. 

Colds  and  How  to  Catch  Them;  Head- 
ache, the  Most  Useful  Pain  in  the 
World. 

"  Captains  Courageous." 

Knight  and  the  Saracen ;  with  King  Har- 
old and  Duke  William  (printed  with 
large  scale  and  lessening  interlinear 
spaces). 

The  Golden  Legend. 

Lucile. 

Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  Other  Selections. 

Stickeen. 

Jonathan  and  David. 

Story  of  Nuremberg. 

Moni  the  Goat-Boy. 

Without  a  Friend. 

Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

Little  Post-Boy  (printed  with  small  scale 
and  lessening  interlinear  spaces). 

Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is  Also. 

How  Spring  Came  in  New  England,  with 
a  Fight  with  a  Trout ;  together  with 
three  papers  from  Warner's  As  We 
Were  Saying. 

Seven  Ages  of  Washington. 


rom 

the   library 

of  the 

OL. 

PAGES 

PKICE 

I 

31 

$     .40 

I 

75 

.SO 

I 

33 

.40 

I 

10 

.10 

I 

46 

•50 

I 

38 

.40 

I 

37 

.40 

I 

56 

.60 

I 

44 

•5° 

I 

59 

.60 

I 

57 

.60 

I 

47 

•50 

I 

7i 

.80 

5 

284 

3.00 

1 

46 

•50 

3 

165 

1.60 

1 

38 

.40 

1 

31 

.40 

■ 

61 

.70 

2 

106 

1.20 

1 

5o 

•50 

4 

161 

2.30 

33 
176 

34i 
42 

36 
3i 
34 
49 
61 

119 

55 

16 

29 


48 

70 


.40 
1.90 
3.80 
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.40 
.40 
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.20 
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SCHOOL   FOR    THE    BLIND,  MICHIGAN 

NO.  AUTHOR  TITLE  VOL.  PAGES  PRICE 

1.  Smith,  David  Eugene.  Primary  Arithmetic.  8         720         $9.70 

2.  Smith,  David  Eugene.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  5         510  7.60 

3.  Smith,  David  Eugene.  Advanced  Arithmetic.  4 

Wentworth's  Solid  Geometry  is  being  stereotyped. 

SCHOOL   FOR    THE    BLIND,    MISSOURI 

1.  Allen.  As  a  Man  Thinketh  (small  pages). 

2.  Montgomery.  American  History  (large  pages). 

3.  Wilson,  Woodrow.  Government   of   Great   Britain,  Chap.  X, 

as  abridged  by  A.  J.  Newman  (small 
pages). 

4.  United  States  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  287, 

Poultry  Management  (small  pages). 

SCHOOL   FOR    THE    BLIND,    OVERBROOK,    PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  Austin,  William.  Peter  Rugg,  The  Missing  Man,  and  Other 

Stories  (unfinished). § 

2.  Bookkeeping  Outlines  (unfinished). 

3.  Burt,  Mary  E.  (editor).  Poems   that    Every  Child    Should   Know 

(Parts  I  and  II).§  1 

4.  Creelman,  James.  The  Blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma.*  1 

5.  Heroic    Adventures     (from    the     Youth's 

Companion  Series).     Vol.  I.  1 

Vol.  II*  1 

6.  Herrick,  Robert.  The  Master  of  the  Inn.§  1 

7.  Kipling,  Rudyard.  Garm — A    Hostage,    and     the     Mother 

Hive.§  1  114 

8.  Legend  of  Service,  and  other  pieces  for 

class  study  and  declamation. §  1  153 

9.  Our    National     Government    (from     the 

Youth 's  Companion).^  2         309 

10.  Shower  of  Babies'  Bootees  (Illustrated  in 

the  Woman's  Home   Companion,  Feb- 
ruary, 1909).*  1  39  .35 

11.  Tappan,  Eva  March  (selected  Adventures  and  Achievements 

and  arranged  by)  Vols.  I      to  VIII*  8         369  3.15 

12.  Vols.  IX  to  XI.§  3         151 

13.  Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Spirit  of  Christmas. §  1  54 

♦Indicates  that  plates  have  been  sent  to  the  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 
§  Indicates  that  plates  will  be  sent  to  the  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND,    PITTSBURGH,    PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  Davis,  Anna  Chase.  Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest 

Readers.  2  80 

2.  Dawes,  Anna  Laurens.  How  We  Are  Governed.  8         500 

3.  Doerner,  Celia.  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge.    Book  1.         3         189 

Book  2.         7         422 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

1.  Dodge.  Elementary  Geography.  6  439 

2.  Dodge.  Advanced  Geography.  820 
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62 

•55 

159 

1.50 

160 

1.50 

93 

88 
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MOON    TYPE 

Moon  Magazine,  first  issued  in  1906,  is  regularly  issued  every  month,  per  annum, 

NO.  AUTHOR  TITLE 

i.  Atkinson,  Eleanor.  Lincoln's  Love  Story. 

Half  cost  of  stereotyping  paid  by  Miss  Mary  E.  McGill,  of  Philadelphia.* 

2.  Fallows,  A.  K.  Mental  Hygiene  in  Every-day  Living. 

3.  Fallows,  A.  K.  The  Point  of  View. 

4.  Fallows,  A.  K.  A  Talk  on  Relaxation. 

5.  Grenfell,  Wilfred  Thomason,  M.D.  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan. 

6.  Lyall,  Edna.  Autobiography  of  a  Slander. 

7.  Millard,  Bailey.  Salmon  Fishing  in  Pacific  Waters. 

Half  cost  of  stereotyping  paid  by  Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser  and  friends,  of  Philadelphi 

8.  Reed,  Myrtle.  A  Spinner  in  the  Sun. 

9.  Murray,  Rev.  Andrew.  Abide  in  Christ. 

Half  cost  of  stereotyping  paid  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia. 

10.  Van  Dyke,  Henry,  D.D.  The  Other  Wise  Man.  2  1.00 

Half  cost  of  stereotyping  paid  by  Judge  J.  M.  Pereles,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

11.  Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol.  2  1.20 

Half  cost  of  stereotyping  paid  by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Woodward  and  friends,  of  Philadelphia. 

*  Where  the  half  cost  of  stereotyping  has  been  defrayed  by  friends,  the  other  half  cost  has  been  met  by  the  Moon  Society  of 
Brighton,  England. 
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VOL.            PAGES            PRICE 

2 

$1.00 

I 

.56 

I 

.56 

I 

■55 

2 

1.70 

2 

1.30 

I 

.60 

5 

4.90 

4 
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MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 
APRIL,    1910  — JUNE,   1910 


Boston  Sunday  Herald,  magazine  section,  June  5, 
191  o:  "South  Boston's  Blind  Athletes." 
Illustrated. 

Good  Housekeeping,  June,  1910  :  "Of  Helen 
Keller,"  by  Fannie  Stearns  Davis.  P.  746 
(poem). 

Hampton's  Magazine,  June,  1910:  "Making 
Over  Backward  Children,"  by  Rheta  Childe 
Dorr.  Illustrated.  Pp.  809-822.  (Defective 
sight  one  cause  of  backward  children.) 

Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1910:  "Heroes." 
Illustrated.      Pp.   787-794   (fiction). 

Literary  Digest,  June  11,  1910  :  "Blind-Deaf." 
P.   1 i73. 

McClure's  Magazine,  April,  1910  :  "Prevent- 
able Blindness,"  by  Carolyn  Conant  Van 
Blarcom  and  Marion  Hamilton  Carter.  Il- 
lustrated.    Pp.  619-628. 

Mind  and  Body,  April,  1910  :  "Methods  Applied 
to    the    Physical    Training    of    the    Deaf    and 


the  Blind  Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Milwaukee."      Pp.    11-18.     Milwaukee. 

St.  Nicholas,  May,  191 0:  "Moon  Type  for  the 
Blind,"  by  Robert  C.  Moon.  Facsimile  of 
Moon  type.     P.  648. 

The  Survey,  May  21,  19 10:  "For  the  Blind  of 
Pittsburgh."     P.  305. 

Volta  Review,  May,  1910  :  "Conversing  with 
the  Blind-Deaf,"  by  Prof.  A.  Czily,  Buda- 
pest University,  Hungary.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  77-85. 

Volta  Review,  June,  1910:  "The  Deaf  Child 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Physician  and 
of  the  Teacher,"  by  James  Kerr  Love,  M.D. 


Pp.      143-153.        Containing 
Helen  Keller  to  Dr.  Love. 


letter     from 


The  Wellspring,  April  9,  1910  :  "Cadmus  of  the 
Blind,"  by  John  T.  Faris. 

The  World's  Work,  April,  1910:  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Writer,"  a  letter  from  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  a  blind  boy.     Pp.  12765-12766. 


VISIT    OF    ATHLETIC    TEAMS 
{Concluded  from  page  72) 


the  evening's  program  kept  us  in  laughter 
until  eleven,  and  some  minutes  after  that 
had  to  be  devoted  to  excited  talk  and  good 
night. 

Before  the  visitors  left,  Wednesday 
morning,  we  had  our  usual  morning 
prayers,  after  which  Mr.  Burritt  expressed 
for  all  of  us  the  pleasure  we  had  had  in 


the  visit,  and  spoke  of  the  feelings  of 
friendliness  and  cordiality  which  it  had 
undoubtedly  created.  As  we  said  good-by, 
one  desire  was  predominant:  that  meetings 
such  as  this  may  be  possible  in  the  future, 
and  that  whoever  comes  off  the  victor  the 
sentiments  here  aroused  may  never  be 
disturbed. 


OVERBROOK'S  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE   BLIND  OF  THREE  STATES. 

In  each  annual  report  for  the  past  six  years  some  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  work  of  our  field  officer,  Mr. 
Delfino ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition,  that  the  whole  subject  shall  be  somewhat 
fully  presented  in  this  report ;  for  the  canvass  of  the  State, 
begun  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1903,  was  entirely  com- 
pleted on  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  1909. 

Before  starting  out  upon  his  trips  the  field  officer  who, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  himself  blind  and  has  only  his 
left  arm,  has  been  furnished  with  an  em- 
H°WB  e  D°r  bossed   list    of   the   blind   of    each   county, 

secured  from  the  United  States  census  list 
of  1900.  In  his  traveling  case  he  always  carries  alphabet 
sheets  and  easy  reading  material  in  both  the  Moon  and  the 
Braille  types,  grooved  boards  for  pencil  writing,  pamphlets 
descriptive  of  the  school,  a  generous  supply  of  bead  napkin 
rings,  and  self-threading  needles.  Thus  equipped  he  goes 
into  a  convenient  railroad  center  from  which  he  radiates 
into  the  surrounding  country  wherever  blind  people  live. 
The  census  list — not  always  accurate  in  the  first  instance, 
for  in  the  list  of  blind  are  found  those  blind  in  one  eye  only 
but  having  one  perfectly  good  eye,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  and 
the  feeble-minded — as  is  to  be  expected,  decreases  in  value 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Between  1900  and  1903  many 
of  the  aged  blind  who  were  located  by  the  census  enumer- 
ators had  died;  and  by  1909  nearly  one-half  of  the  names 
on  the  census  list  were  of  no  value.  But  this  list  is  merely 
the  entering  wedge  for  field  work  in  any  locality;  it  is  by 
no  means  the  sole  dependence  of  the  field  officer.  Physi- 
cians, ministers,  teachers,  the  village  postmaster,  the  police 
force,  the  rural  free  delivery  carrier,  blind  people  them- 
selves, all  these  and  many  others  have  been  pressed  into 
service  by  the  field  officer  in  his  quest  for  blind  people. 

Reprinted  from  the  1909  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
ot  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Upon  his  return  to  the  school,  from  his  notes  made  in 
Braille  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work,  the  field  officer 
dictates  the  data  he  has  secured,  which  are  subsequently 
entered  upon  cards  under  the  following  headings : 

Name  Occupation   (before  and  since 
Address  blindness) 

Age  Remarks 

Amount  of  sight  Visited  by 

Cause  of  blindness  Date 

Classification  of  For  our  present  purposes  we  have  classi- 

Records.  f^e(J  QUr  carcls  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  Records: 

(a)    Classified  by  counties  and  by  sex: 

Adults  blind    1,975 

"       having  useful  vision   453 

"       dead  (since  census  of  1900)   M59 

"       not  located  387 

(b)  Alphabetically  arranged: 

Former  pupils  (Overbrook)    439 

Former  pupils  (Pittsburgh)    47 

"        (other   schools)    49 

Present  pupils  (Overbrook)    64 

"        (Pittsburgh)     58 

"        (other  schools)    4 

Prospective  pupils   (Overbrook)    y^ 

"       (Pittsburgh)     54 

Feeble-minded,  or  very  backward    56 

Miscellaneous    32 

Total  Pennsylvania  Records   4,850 

Delaware  Records — Classified  by  sex 219 

New  Jersey  Records — Classified  by  counties 712 

Total  Records  on  file   5,781 

Not  all  the  six  and  one-half  years  since  the  work  begun 
have  been  spent  in  making  the  investigation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  for  within  this  period  the  field  officer 

D^fwtrk1  l°     has  conducted  like  investigations  in  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,   where  he  secured 
about  one-sixth  of  all  records  made.    Moreover,  until  June, 


1908,  he  taught  the  special  grade  in  our  boys'  school  fully 
one-half  of  each  school  year.  About  three  years'  actual 
working  time  have  been  consumed  in  investigating  4,85° 
cases  in  Pennsylvania,  one  month  in  securing  219  records 
in  Delaware,  and  four  months  in  visiting  712  cases  in  New 
Jersey.  Probably  three  and  one-half  years  of  actual  work- 
ing time  has  sufficed  to  conduct  the  entire  investigation  of 
nearly  5,800  cases. 

The  purposes  of  the  "  field  work"  as  conceived  early  in 

the  work  were  thus   clearly  stated  in   the  seventy-second 

annual  report :    "  The  gathering  in  of  the 

i?\j  w/eaSi°nS  children  who  should  be  in  school  is  the  most 

Field  Work.  . 

evident  reason  for  our  maintaining  a  field 
officer,  but  there  are  two  other  equally  important  reasons. 
First,  he  is  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  careers 
of  former  pupils,  which  may  later  modify  the  present  curri- 
culum of  the  school,  and  incidentally  he  is  learning  what  the 
actual  condition  of  the  adult  blind  is ;  second,  he  is  creating, 
wherever  he  goes  throughout  the  state,  an  accurate  notion 
of  what  the  institution  is  and  what  it  does." 

Mr.  Allen's  ambition  "  to  have  a  waiting  list  for  every 
one  of  the  seven  cottages"  was  realized  last  year.  It  is 
R     .  impossible   to   say   what   in   most   instances 

(a)  Upon  Attend-  the  predominant  motive  is  that  determines 
ance  and  Ability  of  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  to  send  him 
upis  nro  .  away  from  home  to  an  institution;  but  we 
have  indubitable  proof  that  the  persuasiveness  of  the  field 
officer  has  had  a  very  important  part  in  many  such  decisions. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  May,  1903,  he  has  found 
at  least  145  pupils  who  have  asked  us  for  applications,  over 
100  of  whom  have  come  to  our  school — not  to  mention 
those  whom  he  has  directed  to  the  Pittsburgh  school. 

Not  less  important  than  this  work  of  getting  eligible 
pupils  into  school  is  that  of  keeping  unfit  and  undesirable 
pupils  out  of  school :  for  the  existence  of  waiting  lists 
enables  us  to  exercise  some  discrimination  in  the  admission 


of  pupils.  Such  lists  enable  the  field  officer  to  use  larger 
discretion  in  recommending  pupils  for  admission  and  to 
scrutinize  more  rigidly  the  qualifications  of  children  who 
are  backward  or  of  questionable  ability;  for,  when  there 
are  several  vacancies,  the  temptation  to  admit  these  is 
strong.  This  preliminary  weeding  out  process  should  result 
in  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils  en- 
rolled. But  what  of  these  backward  children?  The  field 
officer  endeavors  to  make  to  the  parents  of  such  a  child 
suggestions  that  will  improve  his  condition,  telling  them 
what  they  can  do  for  him  and  how  to  do  it,  sometimes 
recommending  the  employment  of  a  private  tutor.  But 
these  are  merely  makeshifts  to  try  to  improve  the  condition 
of  these  children.  Some  provision  for  the  backward  and 
feeble-minded  blind  children  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  is  adequate  and  permanent,  should  certainly  be  made. 
Backward  blind  children  need  different  training  than  our 
normal  blind  children — a  training  particularly  adapted  to 
their  needs,  in  which  the  use  of  the  hand  shall  play  a  rela- 
tively larger  part.  Provision  for  these  children  might  be 
made  in  connection  with  our  special  schools,  but  they  should 
always  be  taught  in  separate  classes,  and  they  should  live 
apart  from  our  normal  children.  For  the  feeble-minded 
blind  there  is  but  one  place:  they  need  the  custodial  care 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  training  afforded  feeble-minded 
children  with  sight.  Of  these  the  field  officer  has  located 
about  75. 

Largely  as  a  direct  result  of  the  interviews  of  the  field 
officer  we  now  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  careers 

of  many  of  our  former  pupils  that  is  not  in- 
y_n    n°p6  ge     considerable.   Two  years  ago  I  gave  quite  in 

detail  the  results  of  our  findings  with  ref- 
erence to  68  graduates,  30  who  hold  diplomas  either  in  music, 
or  in  tuning,  or  in  both,  but  who  are  not  graduates,  and  340 
others.  We  now  have  records  of  86  graduates,  of  39  who 
hold  diplomas  in  music  or  in  tuning,  and  of  439  other 
former  pupils — a  total  of  564  pupils  who  have  attended  our 


school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  school  in  1833,  2,066  pupils  have  been  enrolled. 
We  have,  therefore,  accurate  and  recent  information  con- 
cerning considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils 
who  have  ever  attended  our  school.  Here  is  a  fruitful  field 
for  further  study.  These  are  the  records  that  will  throw 
most  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  instruction :  that  will 
show  how  many  have  followed  that  line  of  industry  for 
which  the  school  had  given  them  specific  training :  and  that 
may  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  content  of 
our  curriculum. 

Some  six  years  ago,  a  public  man  who  is  something  of 
an  expert  in  the  study  of  statistics,  speaking  of  the  condi- 
Conditionof  ^on  °^  tne  acmlt  blind  in  one  of  the  New 

Adult  Blind  in  England  states   said   publicly :     "  The  COn- 

Pennsylvania.  dition    of   the    adult   blind    of   our    state    is 

disgraceful."  This  statement  confirmed  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
conviction  that  no  one  had  any  exact  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  sightless  citizens  live,  and  in 
his  determination  to  find  a  way  for  a  careful  and  systematic 
visitation  in  their  homes,  of  all  the  blind  of  a  somewhat 
extended  area. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  records  are  those  of  1,975 
adults,  of  whom  1,249  were  men  and  726  women.  A  large 
majority  of  these  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  too  late  to 
enter  a  special  school.  With  Mr.  Delfino  I  have  recently 
personally  examined  each  of  these  records  to  learn  what  was 
their  means  of  support,  in  order  that  we  at  Overbrook  might 
know  whether  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  our  State 
was  disgraceful.  To  say  that  this  man  or  this  woman  is 
self-supporting,  that  that  man  or  that  woman  is  entirely 
supported  by  his  family,  relatives,  or  friends ;  that  one 
contributes  something  towards  his  support  and  another 
nothing,  is  a  well-nigh  impossible  task.  We  have,  how- 
ever, made  a  conscientious  effort  to  classify  them  as  to  their 
means  of  support,  with  the  following  results : 


MEN 

TOTAL 

39 

177 

15 

191 

68 

184 

14 

477 

843 

28 

57 

9 

7 

19 

1 

9 

43 

140 

15 

43 

3 

65 

19 

88 

1 

2 

MEN 

Well-to-do,  or  receiving  an   income    138 

Self-supporting      176 

Contributing  to  their  support  116 

Pensions — Government   (U.   S.   soldiers  or  their 

widows)     124            10            134 

Pensions — Private    (Former   employers,   or   cor- 
porations, or  beneficial  organizations)    14 

Supported  by  family  or  by  friends  366 

Inmates  of  Homes  for  the  seeing 29 

Inmates  of  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  9 

"    Hospitals  for  the  Insane  12 

"    Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded..  8 
"        "    Almshouses  or  County  Homes    ....  97 
Supported  by  charity  but  not  inmates  of  Alms- 
houses       28 

Mendicants    62 

Insufficient   data    69 

In  Schools  for  the  Seeing 1 

Total    1249  726  1975 

The  pensions  vary  in  amount  from  $8.00  to  $100.00 
per  month,  44  receiving  $30.00  or  more;  17  receive  $100,00 
a  month  each. 

The  ages  of  those  visited  at  the  time  when  the  record 
was  made,  not  including  former  pupils  of  this  or  any  other 
school  (these  records  are  kept  separately),  were  as  follows: 

MEN 

Under   20    20 

20  to  59  622 

60  and  over   „ 607 

All   ages    1249  726  1975 

In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  number  of  blind  persons  of  a 
given  age  at  a  given  time  as  is  customary  in  census  work. 
The  age  in  each  instance  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  interview, 


WOMEN 

TOTAL 

18 

38 

275 

897 

£33 

I040 

whether  in  1903  or  in  1909.  They  show  that  approximately 
47  out  of  every  100  persons  visited  were  over  19  and  under 
60  years  of  age,  while  53  out  of  every  100  were  60  years  of 
age  or  over. 

But  our  investigation  has  not  been  approached  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  usual  census  taker.  The  field  officer 
has  endeavored  to  secure  accurate  information  upon  a  few 
essential  points;  but  he  has  conscientiously  followed  his 
earliest  instructions  that  he  "  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
every  case  visited."  To  the  shut-in,  he  takes  the  knowledge 
of  books  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and  gives  them  their  first 
lesson  in  reading;  to  the  bedridden,  he  carries  a  message 
of  cheer;  to  those  who  are  despondent  by  frequent  failure 
following  hard  upon  repeated  heroic  efforts  to  succeed,  he 
brings  a  new  message  of  hope  as  he  tells  them  what  others, 
no  better  off  than  they,  are  doing ;  to  the  beggar,  he  speaks 
with  scorn,  not  of  the  man  but  of  his  calling;  upon  the 
able-bodied  man,  who  mayhap  is  supported  by  the  daily  toil 
of  an  overworked  wife  yet  lifts  not  a  finger  to  aid  her,  he 
inflicts  a  castigation  in  scathing  terms ;  to  the  newly  blinded 
in  utter  despair,  he  carries  the  assurance  that  a  blind  man 
has  his  place  and  his  work  in  the  world ;  and  to  the  capable 
and  the  ambitious,  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  truth  that 
to  be  blind  is  by  no  means  to  be  useless. 

When  the  original  purpose  of  the  field  work — the  loca- 
tion of  blind  children  of  school  age  and  the  securing  of 
their  enrolment  in  school  —  was  realized 
narging    cope  ^    extent  Qf  a  fujj  school  and  a  wait- 

of  the  Field  Work. 

ing  list,  attention  could  be  temporarily 
diverted  into  other  channels.  So  it  is  that  during  the  past 
year  the  energy  of  the  field  officer  has  been  directed  rather 
more  towards  aiding  blind  people  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
employment.  While  the  obligation  to  aid  former  pupils  has 
been  recognized  as  paramount,  efforts  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  them.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  the 
field  officer  has  within  the  past  year  interviewed  no  less  than 
36  owners  of  property  and  lessees  to  secure  permission  for 


some  blind  person  to  maintain  a  news  stand  on  an  adjacent 
corner;  4  proprietors  of  broom  factories;  11  proprietors 
of  music  stores;  and  8  superintendents  of  piano  factories. 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  activities  at  least  14  former  pupils 
have  been  aided  in  obtaining  work ;  two  young  women  have 
secured  considerable  work  in  caning  chairs;  another  has 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  blind  children  in  a  small 
Home  for  the  Blind;  one  lad  has  been  started  in  selling 
brooms ;  another  has  been  aided  in  securing  rugs  to  weave ; 
5  in  establishing  news  stands;  one  in  securing  work  as  a 
private  piano  tuner;  and  two  have  positions  as  tuners  in 
piano  factories.  Nor  does  this  take  any  account  of  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  who  have  never  attended  our 
school,  several  of  whom  have  been  started  in  some  remuner- 
ative employment,  who  were  formerly  entirely  idle. 

In  each  city  or  village  where  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  blind  people,  the  field  officer  interviews  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  village,  asking 
opportunities  for  the  blind  to  work,  and  urging  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  blind  mendicants  from  the  streets. 

In  several  instances  where  charitable  organizations  have 
been  called  upon  to  aid  blind  people  who  were  in  want,  we 
have  been  able  to  make  helpful  suggestions  looking  to  their 
possible  employment.  In  a  few  cases  these  suggestions 
have  been  acted  upon,  and  those  who  were  formerly  the 
recipients  of  charity  are  now  either  entirely  self-supporting 
or  contributing  something  toward  their  support. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  some  of 
the  results,  as  I  interpret  them,  of  the  field  work  we  have 
been  doing  here  at  Overbrook  for  the  past  six  years.  What 
the  future  holds  in  store  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  big  with  promise  in  the  advancement  of  our  cause — the 
training  of  blind  children  for  efficiency. 
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A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,   AND   TRAPS. 

PREVENTS   CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing  Co., 

297   Franklin   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


R.  E.  Schmidty  ArchHy  Chicago,  III. 

Preserve  and  Beautify 
Your  Shingles 

by  staining  them  with 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  made  of  Creosote  ["the  best  wood 
preservative  known"],  pure  linseed  oil  and  the 
best  pigments,  and  give  soft,  velvety  coloring 
effects  (moss-greens,  bark-browns,  silver-grays, 
etc.)  that  look  better  and  wear  better  than  any 
others.  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  paint. 
Send  for  stained  wood  samples  and  catalogtie 

SAMUEL   CABOT,    Sole  Manufacturer 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston  mass.       28  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Agents  at  all  central  points 
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At  our  Temple  Place  branch  in  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  district  find 
there  everything  arranged  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  cheque-books  and  pass-books 
fit  readily  into  their  shopping  bags 
and  from  the  tellers'  windows  only 
new,  crisp  bills  and  clean  silver  are 
paid  out. 

The  entire  second  floor,  with  its 
pleasant  open  fires  and  its  comfort- 
able furnishings,  is  reserved  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  makes  a  conven- 
ient place  to  rest  or  read,  to  keep 
appointments  or  telephone. 
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You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 
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Blind      Whenever   a 

Factory      handicapped 
Employees  .    L  x 

person  is  em- 
ployed side  by  side  with 
normal  workers,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployer, the  handicap  is 
in  a  large  measure 
nullified.  With  the 
blind  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  professional 
life  the  loss  of  sight  is 
so  far  minimized  that 
the  general  public 
thinks  little  or  nothing 
about  their  blindness, 
and  the  individual  is  accepted  practically 
upon  his  merits.  This  is  almost  as  true  of 
blind  timers,  whether  in  private  business  or 
employed  in  salesrooms  or  factories.  For 
many  years  piano  factories  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  have  employed  some  blind 
timers.  Probably  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample   of    this    is    at    the    works    of    Gerb. 


First    Mind    employee   placed    in   a  factory   among 

seeing  -workers   {except  where  pianos   are   made)  by 

the   Massachusetts  Association  for   the   Blind 


Zimmermann  Company, 
of  Leipzig,  which  is 
c  1  a  i  m  e  d  to  be  the 
"largest  piano  factory 
in  Europe,"  where  all 
the  tuning  is  done  by 
blind  men — thirty  of 
them.1  But  when  we 
turn  to  industrial  occu- 
pations in  which  a  blind 
operative's  earning  ca- 
pacity is  dependent 
upon  his  manual  effi- 
ciency the  handicap  is 
greater  and  the  chance 
of  financial  equality  is 
materially  lessened.  This  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  remembered  that  it  usually 
takes  longer  to  do  almost  anything — except 
to  think — in  the  dark.  There  are.  of  course, 
exceptions,  and  if  workshops  for  the  blind 
employed  only  rapid  operatives  the  annual 

xCf.    Outlook   for   the   Blind,    Vol.    Ill,    No.    \, 
p.  32L 
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THE   OTHER   TWO    WORKERS    AT   THE    NATIONAL    CASH    REGISTER    WORKS 


deficits  would  be  greatly  diminished.  For 
the  slow,  inefficient  but  needy  workers 
unquestionably  subsidized  workshops  are 
necessary. 

Far  too  little  attention,  however,  is  being 
given  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  securing  em- 
ployment for  able- 
bodied  blind  and 
partially  blind  adults 
in  factories  for  the 
seeing.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the 
country  individuals 
have  secured  for 
themselves  such  posi- 
tions, but  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association 
for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the 
Blind,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  the  first 
organization  system- 
atically to  seek  for 
openings  for  the  blind 
in  regular  factories. 
The  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company, 
of  "tag"  renown, 
tried  the  experiment 
for  the  Massachu- 
setts    Association     in  n       e ,,    „.  .       , 

One  of  the  buna  workers 
I9O4,     and     OUr     illuS-  Machine 


tration  shows  the  first  blind  operative  using 
a  hand-power  box  corner  cutter.  On  page  7 
of  the  Association's  report,  which  is  re- 
printed in  this  issue,  is  illustrated  another 
of  the  several  positions  which  the  Associa- 
tion's agent  found. 
Since  the  Massachu- 
setts experiment  sev- 
eral opportunities 
have  been  discovered 
for  blind  operatives 
in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  the 
most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample is  in  Dayton, 
O.  In  1908  positions 
for  one  partially  and 
two  totally  blind  wo- 
men were  found  in 
the  factory  of  the 
National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company.  The 
concern  makes  the 
following  statement 
about  their  blind 
workers :  "The  blind 
women  employed  in 
our  factory  at  Day- 
ton, O.,  work  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis 
as  our  other  women 
.  JT    n     •   c     •  employees.      They 

at  the  Davis  Sewing  1         J  •> 

sjl0p  work  piecework,  and 
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so  far  have  earned  as  much  as  any  woman 
has  earned  on  jobs  that  have  been  given 
them.  They  work  from  7.15  to  12  noon  and 
from  1  to  5.05  p.m.  five  days  per  week, 
and  from  7.15  to  12  on  Saturdays.  They 
have  five  minutes'  recess  morning  and 
afternoon,  the  same  as  our  other  women 
employees." 

Not  satisfied  with  having  made  such  a 
good  start  at  the  Cash  Register  Works,  the 
Dayton  Association  placed  three  young 
women  in  a  box  factory  and  another  in  an 
establishment  where  groceries  were  packed 
in  small  packages.  Last  month,  through 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Barney,  the  president  of  the  Dayton  Asso- 
ciation, nine  of  the  broom  makers  from 
the  Dayton  Workshop  for  the  Blind  were 
placed  in  the  plating  department  of  the 
Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company,  wiring, 
counting,  and  stringing  castings  preparatory 
to  the  castings  being  plated.  Our  frontis- 
piece shows  a  group  of  these  young  men 
at  their  work  in  the  factory,  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  this  unique  illustration,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  inspire  other 
workers  for  the  blind  to  continue  in  their 
search  for  similar  opportunities. 


Overbrook 


It     is     confidently     expected 
that  the  eleventh  meeting  of 

Convention  ° 

the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  will 
be  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  one. 
Philadelphia  offers  a  unique  collection  of 
agencies  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind:  first,  the  fine,  new  school  for 
their  instruction;  then  the  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  the  largest  and  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country;  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women;  the  small  and  recently 
founded  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm;  the  Society  for  Church 
Work  among  the  Blind;  our  oldest  Home 
Teaching  Society,  whose  inspiration  is 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  son  of  the  inventor 
of  the  Moon  type ;  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia; 
and  the  new  Pennsylvania  Institution  sales- 
room and  exchange — these  last  two  pre- 
sided over  by  two  devoted  friends  of  the 
cause,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino.     Philadelphia 


itself  is  also  rich  in  historical  and  present- 
day  interests.  The  board  of  managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  school  has  heartily  in- 
dorsed the  plan  of  Principal  Burritt  to 
have  the  convention  begin  with  an  "Over- 
brook Day."  This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  present  to  see  the  splendid 
living  exhibit  which  the  school  gives  annu- 
ally to  the  public.  The  program,  which  is 
soon  to  be  issued,  will  speak  for  itself.  It 
will  include  round  table  discussions,  which 
were  so  generally  approved  at  the  Little 
Rock  convention  last  summer.  As  many 
already  know,  the  accommodations  at  Over- 
brook are  ample,  and  the  hospitality  is 
Southern.  We  hope  that  the  gathering  will 
be  the  largest  ever  held. 


The  third  Triennial  Interna- 
Exeter  tional     Conference1    on    the 

Conference  ■!-»«•<        ...        .  .  -^ 

Blind  will  take  place  at  Exe- 
ter on  July  3  to  7,  191 1,  both  days  inclusive. 
On  Sunday,  July  2,  there  will  be  services  in 
the  various  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
city,  at  which  blind  clergymen  and  blind 
organists  will  officiate,  as  far  as  possible. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  goods  man- 
ufactured by  the  blind,  but  there  will  be  no 
prizes  offered.  The  proceedings  will  com- 
mence at  2  p.m.  on  Monday,  July  3,  with 
the  formal  opening  of  the  exhibition,  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  opening  of  the 
conference.  There  will  be  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  daily,  and  the  follow- 
ing papers  and  their  respective  readers 
have  already  been  agreed  on : 

1.  "The  General  Pensioning  of  the 
Blind,"  etc.,  by  Mr.  Alrik  Lundberg,  of 
Stockholm. 

2.  "The  Physiognomy  of  the  Blind,"  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Mell,  of  Vienna. 

3.  "Training  in  the  Requirements  of 
Social  Life  at  Home  and  in  Society,  and 
the  Best  Methods  of  Securing  It,"  by  Lady 
Campbell,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

4.  "Blind  Women's  Interests,"  by  Miss 
Edith  Wright,  late  Organizing  Secretary 
of  the  North  of  England  Union. 

5.  "Libraries    for   the    Blind,"   by   Miss 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  51. 
Published  by  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind,  53  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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E.   W.    Austin,    Secretary   of   the    National 
Lending  Library  for  the  Blind. 

6.  "After-Care,  and  the  Better  and  More 
General  Employment  of  the  Blind,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

7.  "Teachers  of  the  Blind:  Their  Train- 
ing, Qualifications,  and  Reasonable  Pros- 
pects of  Employment,"  by  Rev.  St.  Clare 
Hill,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Leatherhead 
School  for  the  Blind. 

8.  "A  Retrospect  of  the  More  Recent 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Future,"  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  F.R.C.O. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Report  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind. 
On  one  evening  there  will  be  a  concert  by 
blind  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  the 
music  being  mainly  by  blind  composers ; 
on  another  evening  an  address  will  be  given 
by  a  blind  lecturer,  and  on  another  there 
will  be  an  informal  meeting,  with  discus- 
sion, on  matters  of  general  interest  to 
workers  among  the  blind. 

The  local  committee  will  arrange  for 
entertaining  those  who  come  from  abroad, 
or  from  long  distances,  if  they  express  in 
good  time  a  desire   for  such  hospitality. 

The  preliminary  circular  will  be  issued 
very  shortly,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  managers  of  the  various  institutions 
and  societies  will  make  arrangements  for 
attending  the  conference,  and  will  specially 
cooperate  in  making  the  exhibition  of  work 
and  appliances  of  interest. 


Trachoma  in 
Pennsylvania 


Recent  events  have  contrib- 
uted to  give  a  decided  im- 
petus to  the  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  that  state  the  foreign  miners  and  labor- 
ers are  infested  with  trachoma.  Dr.  C.  P. 
Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the 
Trachoma  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
has  inaugurated  a  campaign  with  the  object 
of  controlling  the  spread  of  trachoma  and 
exterminating  it  so  far  as  possible.  It  was 
thus  natural  that  trachoma  was  given  a 
prominent  part  at  the  State  Medical  Con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh,  October  3  to  6, 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat  Section  of  the  conven- 
tion, Dr.  C.  M.  Harris,  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
read  a  paper,  which  is  printed  on  another 
page,  about  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Trachoma  Committee 
of  the  State  Medical  Association,  read  a 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  trachoma 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to 
the  reading  of  the  above  papers,  the  House 
of  Delegates  adopted,  with  the  amendment 
of  one  article,  the  resolutions  embodied  in 
an  official  report  presented  by  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  recommendations  are  as  follows : 

(1)  That  medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  homes  be  established. 

(2)  That  medical  inspection  of  alien  em- 
ployees be  undertaken. 

(3)  The  introduction  in  the  next  legis- 
lature of  a  bill  declaring  trachoma  a  quar- 
antinable  disease,  such  quarantine  to  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  proper  health  author- 
ities. 

(4)  The  subsequent  introduction,  in  the 
same  legislature,  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
state  trachoma  hospital  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  equally  accessible  to  the  port 
and  the  coal  and  iron  regions. 

No.  4  was  modified,  later,  by  the  House, 
and  made  to  recommend  the  setting  apart, 
by  hospitals  receiving  state  aid,  of  wards 
for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  trachoma 
cases. 

(5)  That  this  trachoma  committee  be 
continued  with  power  to  act  in  carrying  out 
the  above  recommendations. 

At  the  instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Samuel  E.  Eliot,  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  attended  the  con- 
vention. It  was  thus  possible  for  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  general  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  to 
cooperate  in  holding  several  informal  con- 
ferences with  leading  oculists  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state  and  local  social  work- 
ers during  the  period  occupied  by  the 
meetings  of  the  Medical  Association.  At 
the  last  of  these  the  control  of  trachoma 
in  Pennsylvania  was  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
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versation,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  some  form  of  survey,  either  extended 
or  definitely  limited  to  some  geographical 
area,  or  class  of  citizens,  should  be  under- 
taken, with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
sound  statistical  basis  regarding  the  preva- 
lence of  trachoma  in  the  state.  It  was  also 
brought  out  that  the  problem  of  the  control 
of  trachoma  presents  sociological  aspects 
quite  parallel  to  those  presented  by  tuber- 
culosis, viz.,  that  the  patient,  if  a  child, 
must  be  educated  while  isolated,  and  if  an 
adult,  must  be  provided  with  work  while 
isolated;  neither  of  which  aspects  present 
simple  solution,  and  both  of  which  make 
ckiims  upon  the  lay  worker  as  well  as  the 

ysician.  It  was  suggested  that  if  an 
investigation  was  undertaken,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  might  be  persuaded  to  detail  a  mem- 
ber of  their  staff  for  this  purpose;  thus  any 
statistics  which  were  compiled  would  have 
absolute  authoritativeness. 

The  advisability  of  organizing  a  repre- 
sentative cooperative  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  from  all  causes 
was  also  discussed,  and  while  no  definite 
steps  to  that  end  were  taken,  those  partici- 
pating in  the  discussions  look  forward  to 
progress  in  this  direction  before  the  summer. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  New  York  exhibits 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  advantageously  displayed, 
and  aroused  great  interest  among  the 
physicians. 


Educational       On    another    page    we    print 
influence  of      an  article  entitled,  "The  Edu- 
Music  cational   Influence   of   Music 

upon  Young  Blind  Children."  This  is  an 
important  subject,  and  is  treated  by  Miss 
Jones  in  a  helpful  manner.  The  article  was 
prepared  for  the  September  Braille  Review, 
which  is  published  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Blind  Association,  206  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  We  take  this  occasion 
to  advise  our  readers,  who  are  not  already 
subscribers,  to  apply  for  the  Braille  Review, 
published  monthly,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  year ;  and  again  to  speak  of  The 
Blind,    which    is    published    quarterly,    by 


Henry  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind,  53  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  and 
costs  thirty-two  cents  a  year. 

One  of  our  readers  recently  asked,  "What 
are  the  objects  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association?"  and  as  others  may  be 
interested  in  them,  we  print  them  below : 

"(a)  To  print  and  distribute  books  for 
the  blind,  and  to  supply  all  kinds  of  appa- 
ratus for  their  use. 

"(&)  To  investigate  any  questions  with 
reference  to  the  education,  employment, 
and  well-being  of  the  blind. 

"(c)  To  give  advice  and  assistance  of 
every  kind  to  the  blind  and  to  those  con- 
cerned with  their  well-being. 

"(d)  To  promote  the  higher  education, 
employment,  and  well-being  of  the  blind 
in  every  possible  way." 


We     have     received     cards 

Progressive         frQm     SQme     q£     the     school 
Advertising  .  ' 

which  have  been  prepared 
for  general  distribution.  In  one  instance 
quite  a  unique  announcement  was  prepared 
in  Line  Type.  The  raised  characters  un- 
doubtedly prompted  many  of  the  recipients 
to  read  the  notice  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  result  not  always  achieved  by  advertise- 
ments in  ink  print.  At  a  recent  exhibition, 
where  work  for  the  blind  was  being  demon- 
strated by  blind  workers,  a  price  list  was 
prepared  in  a  similar  way,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  thousands  of  people  took  the 
price  list  away  as  a  sample  of  something 
that  the  blind  persons  could  read,  and  thus 
the  message  which  it  contained  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  many  who  otherwise 
would  have  passed  it  by.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents urges  that  more  advertising 
might  be  done  at  county  fairs,  that  a  booth 
showing  blind  people  as  tuners,  mattress 
makers,  chair  caners,  broom  makers,  and 
users  of  sewing  machines  is  a  practical 
way  of  educating  the  sighted  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  blind.  While  we  realize  the 
danger  of  overemphasizing  the  exhibitors' 
affliction,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  good  to  be 
gained  by  such  demonstrations  far  out- 
weighs the  evil,  for  it  is  but  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  public  that  visits  a  school  or 
workshop  for  the  blind.     That  such  insti- 
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tutions  arc  still  frequently,  if  not  usually, 
spoken  of  as  asylums  is  evidence  that  the 
blind  are  too  often  spoken  and  thought  of 
as  helpless  members  of  society.  Anything 
which  will  tend  to  bring  the  public  to 
appreciate  that  the  blind  when  properly 
trained  can  be  of  genuine  service  in  a  com- 
munity is  to  be  heartily  commended.  One 
set  of  cards  which  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
seemed  to  us  so  suggestive  that  we  print 
them  below: 


A  PIANO  IS  TUNED 

BY  USING  THE  SENSE  OF  HEARING 

LET  THE  SIGHTLESS  TUNER 
DO  YOUR  WORK 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

RE-SEATING  OF  CHAIRS 
WITH  CANE  IS  TAUGHT 

AT  THE 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

USE  THE  TELEPHONE 

WE  TAKE  ORDERS   FOR 
WEAVING 

RUGS  RAG  CARPET 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  LINEN 

WORK  DONE  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 


* 


Fresh  Air 


We  hope  that  all  our  readers, 
and  certainly  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind, 
have  read  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust the  valuable  article  by  Berton  J.  Hen- 
drick,  entitled,  "Oxygenizing  a  City,  or  an 
Attempt  to  Make  Two  and  a  Quarter  Mil- 


lion People  Work  and  Play  under  Sanitary 
Conditions."  It  is  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive  articles  that  has 
appeared  recently  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  fresh  air.  It  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  who,  as 
head  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department 
since  1907,  has  "for  the  first  time  venti- 
lated thousands  of  street  cars,  bakeries, 
restaurants,  theaters,  workshops,  factories, 
department  stores,  and  other  buildings.  As 
a  result,  the  death  rate  from  bad-air  dis- 
eases shows  a  marked  decrease."  The 
portion  which  will  interest  most  of  our 
readers  is  the  campaign  for  more  fresh  air 
in  school  and  home.  Much  of  the  other 
work  has  been  accomplished  through  city 
ordinances,  but  when  the  crusade  was 
carried  to  the  very  doors  of  the  citizens  it 
became  a  problem  of  general  education. 
We  should  like  to  quote  much  from  Mr. 
Hendrick's  article,  but  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  of  the  short  phrases  which 
have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Evans  and  distributed  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  school  children. 
The  flyers  upon  which  some  of  these 
questions  appeared  were  miniature  repro- 
ductions from  posters  eight  feet  high  by 
four  wide,  illustrating,  by  picture  and  text, 
the  lesson  of  fresh  air.  One  column  tells 
the  children  what  to  do,  the  other  column 
what  not  to  do.     "Which  way  are  you  go- 


ing, 


it    asks,    in   enormous   black   letters, 


"to  health  and  long  life,  or  to  consumption 
and  early  death?"  If  you  aim  at  the 
former,  then  "Sleep  with  the  windows  open, 
and  thus  obtain  clean  air,  pure  blood,  and 
good  health."  On  the  other  hand,  "Closed 
windows  mean  dirty  air,  and  dirty  air 
poisons  the  lungs  and  means  death."  Again, 
the  school  children  are  wholesomely  advised 
to  "work  and  study  in  pure  air,"  and  to 
"play  in  the  clean  open  air."  "Ventilate  all 
the  time — winter  and  summer,  day  and 
night."  "Too  much  fresh  air  is  just 
enough." 

If  this  message  of  Dr.  Evans's  is  impor- 
tant for  those  who  are  generally  considered 
to  be  normal,  how  much  more  important  is 
it  for  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  have 
been  handicapped  in  their  youth  by  an 
under-developed  physique.  Blessed  be  the 
doctrine  of  fresh  air ! 
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The  editor  suggests  that  some  of  Dr. 
Evans's  literature  might  wisely  be  repro- 
duced in  tactile  print,  so  that  the  value  of 
fresh  air  could  be  studied  by  every  child 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind. 


Play 


As  we  are  referring  to  inter- 
esting articles  in  other  maga- 
zines, we  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  very  valuable  summary 
of  the  modern  movement  to  help  boys  to  be 
boys,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word, 
represented  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  the 
formation  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  and 
in  America  by  the  Seton  Indians  and  the 
Sons  of  Daniel  Boone.  This  account  ap- 
pears in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  October, 
under  the  title,  "Let's  Play  Indian,  or,  Mak- 
ing a  New  American  Boy  through  Wood- 
craft," by  M'Cready  Sykes.  What  a  splendid 
thing  it  would  be  if  some  of  this  new  spirit 
could  be  introduced  into  our  schools  for  the 
blind !  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  who  is  the 
originator  of  the  movement  in  America, 
touches  the  kernel  of  the  problem  with 
regard  to  competitive  athletics  when  he 
says  in  his  book :  "In  our  non-competitive 
tests  the  enemies  are  not  'the  other  fellows,' 
but  time  and  space,  the  forces  of  nature." 
Mr.  Sykes,  in  continuance,  writes :  "One 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  pessimist  to  realize  that 
in  our  national  life  we  have  as  grown  men 
exactly  the  same  trouble  we  had  as  boys — 
that  we  are  all  of  us  playing  the  game  to 
win,  and  that  winning  simply  means  over- 
coming somebody  else.  The  essence  of 
sport  is  really  something  very  different — to 
overcome  difficulties  of  time  and  space  and 
all  kinds  of  physical  obstacles.  Nature 
herself  puts  plenty  of  difficulties  in  our 
way."  This  article  contains  many  sugges- 
tions which  might  be  of  service  to  those 
who  would  like  to  see  athletics  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  carried  beyond  the 
competitive  stage  to  that  of  stimulating  an 
entire  school  to  a  point  of  physical  and 
moral  efficiency  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  "idea  that  honor 
and  distinction  lie  in  the  way  of  doing  the 
thing  that  is  hard  and  of  service  to  one's 
fellow  men,  and  not  at  all  in  the  way  of 
beating  an  adversary  and  sending  him  down 
to  defeat." 


„„,  The   Boy   Scout  move- 

"Why  Not  Girl  Scouts?"1  J  ,  .     . 

/  ,.   ,      t    ,      „.  ,     ,%  ment,    suggested   origi- 

(Blind  as  Well  as  Sighted)         ,     '  &&  ,     f.  ° 

nally,  we  believe,  by 
Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  and  taken  up  in 
England  by  General  Sir  Robert  S.  S. 
Baden  Powell,  is  growing  in  this  country 
very  rapidly,  and  will  probably  soon  be 
another  picturesque  feature  of  our  more 
or  less  picturesque  civilization. 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  a  l?rge  army,  graded 
according  to  age  and  general  ability. 

A  boy  is  placed  according  to  what  he  can 
do  and  the  measure  of  his  honor.  He  must 
be  able  to  make  a  camp,  hunt  and  fish,  walk 
long  distances,  be  familiar  with  woodcraft, 
rescue  people  in  emergencies,  and  prove  his 
self-reliance  in  many  ways.  Unless  politics 
or  graft  gets  into  this  new  machine  it  ought 
to  prove  effective. 

But  why  confine  the  movement  to  boys? 

Why  not  have  girl  scouts  also?  They 
could  be  taught,  for  example : 

To  wash  dishes. 

To  learn  the  use  of  a  broom. 

To  wear  simple  clothes. 

To  avoid  slang. 

To  help  mother. 

To  learn  something  about  how  to  take 
care  of  a  young  baby. 

To  speak  respectfully  to  their  parents. 


So    much    interest    is    being 
"Making  taken  in  salesmanship  in  all 

Merchants  ,        ,         .  .  ,  . .      ,       . 

schools  for  the  blind  that 
we  hope  all  interested  in  this  subject  have 
read  "Making  Merchants,  or  How  Big 
Stores  Have  Become  Practical  Business 
Universities,"  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  October  15, 
1910.  The  article  is  full  of  live  sugges- 
tions. The  following  is  a  series  of  maxims 
which  it  includes : 

Talk  less  and  listen  more. 

Shirkers  are  paid  what  they  are  worth. 

A  business  education  is  economic  freedom. 

The  only  way  to  secure  friends  is  to  be 
one. 

Every  duty  well  done  makes  the  next 
easier. 

An  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cleverness. 

1  Reprinted  from  Life,  September  1,  1910, 
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To  know  things,  we  must  know  their 
details. 

Think  less  about  your  rights  and  more 
about  your  duties. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak,  and  then 
talk  to  yourself. 

Any  man  who  plots  another's  undoing  is 
arranging  his  own. 

No  man  ever  pushed  himself  forward  by 
patting  himself  -on  the  back. 

Character  is  the  result  of  two  things : 
rental  attitude  and  the  way  we  spend  our 
time. 

The  world  reserves  its  big  prizes  for  but 
one  thing,  and  that  is  initiative.  Initiative 
is  doing  the  right  thing  without  being  told. 

Always  be  circumspect  and  courteous. 
Bear  the  faults  of  some,  the  impoliteness 
of  others,  and  pardon  everybody  sooner 
than  yourself. 

JULIA    WARD    HOWE 

As  we  go  to  press  the  news  of  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is 
telegraphed  over  the  world.  Somewhat 
later  we  shall  print  a  sketch  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  for  her  close  connection 
for  many  years  with  the  work  of  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  links  her  with 
all  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with 
blindness  and  the  blind.  Two  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  were  born  in 
the  Perkins  Institution.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Mrs.  Howe  wrote  a  special 
memoir  of  him  to  be  put  into  raised  print. 
The  late  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  her  son- 
in-law,  kept  a  room  in  the  directors'  quarters 
for  her  use  whenever  she  stayed  at  the 
institution.  She  went~  over  there  every 
November,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  births 
of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  spoke 
to  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  and  to  the 
assembled  school.  She  went  last  fall, 
though  ninety  years  of  age,  and  again  last 
June,  when  ninety-one.  This,  her  last  visit, 
will  linger  as  a  special  memory,  for  she 
was  unusually  bright  and  vivacious,  and 
told  of  her  first  visit  as  a  girl  to  the  great 
building  of  the  institution  when  it  was  the 
Mount  Washington  House,  a  grand  summer 
hotel.  The  school  chorus  had  learned  her 
"Hunting  Song."  She  called  for  it  and 
offered  to  play  the  piano   accompaniment, 


which  she  did  with  great  spirit,  bringing 
down  the  house.  Before  going  she  promised 
to  compose  another  song  for  the  chorus 
this  year.  A  little  reception  which  she  most 
graciously  and  gracefully  held  for  her  old 
friends  brought  the  visit  to  a  close.  The 
memory  of  it  is  very  dear  to  all  who  were 
present. 

By  request  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
a  choir  of  pupils  from  the  institution  fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  the  music  both 
at  the  funeral  services  and  at  the  interment 
beside  her  husband  and  daughter  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  at  Watertown. 

CORINNA    SHATTUCK 

Miss  Corinna  Shattuck,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  a  missionary  in  Central  Turkey, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
died  in  Boston,  May  25,  1910.  One  of  the 
results  of  her  work  was  the  organization 
of  schools  for  the  blind  in  Turkey.  The 
far-reaching  influence  of  her  teaching  in 
Aintab,  Marash,  and  Oorfa,  her  heroic 
defense  of  her  school  of  girls,  and  her 
bravery  in  saving  the  lives  of  three  hun- 
dred Armenian  women  and  children  during 
the  massacres  of  1895  and  1896  will,  we 
hope,  be  described  in  what  cannot  but  be 
an  inspiring  biography. 

The  industrial  work  which  Miss  Shattuck 
organized  to  employ  the  hundreds  of  women 
made  widows  and  the  hundreds  of  children 
orphaned  by  the  massacres  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  her  self-sacrificing  labor.  Her 
achievement  for  the  blind,  which  was  but 
incidental  to  this  more  comprehensive  work, 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  our  readers, 
and  came  about  through  one  of  her  pupils.1 
Mara  Haratounian,  orphaned  in  early  child- 
hood and  with  but  partial  use  of  one  eye, 
was  so  successful  in  her  eager  struggle  for 
an  education  that  she  received  the  highest 
degree  the  mission  gives  girls,  namely,  full 
diploma  from  the  Central  Turkey  Girls' 
College  in  Marash.  After  teaching  in 
Adana  and  Adabazar,  she  came,  in  1898,  to 
teach  in  the  high  school  in  Oorfa.  Her 
year  was  a  successful  one,  but  during  the 

*Cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2, 
p.  62. 
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summer  a  severe  attack  of 
ophthalmia  caused  full  blind- 
ness. Miss  Shattuck  then 
arranged  for  Mary  to  go  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College 
in  London.1  After  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  there  she  returned  to 
Oorfa  in  1902,  and  at  once, 
under  Miss  Shattuck's  guid- 
ance, opened  a  school  for 
the  blind.  She  adapted  the 
Braille  to  Armenian  and  pre- 
pared several  books  for  be- 
ginners. The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  aided 
her  in  printing  portions  of 
the  Scripture.  By  an  opera- 
tion in  1904  she  partially  re- 
covered the  sight  of  "the 
wonderful  half-eye,"  but  she 
cannot  use  it  for  close  appli- 
cation. 

In  1906  Miss  Shattuck 
wrote:  "Mary  is  a  zealous 
teacher  in  the  'providential 
plan'  she  considers  assigned 
her.  She  has  a  most  efficient 
and  faithful  young  massacre 
widow  as  sighted  assistant  in 
the  school.  We  have  no  help 
from  any  society  or  individ- 
uals regularly  guaranteed 
us,  and  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  casual  gifts  from 
friends.  We  never  have  been  in  debt, 
never  have  any  considerable  surplus;  we 
develop  and  enlarge  according  to  our  means, 
and  have  been  trying  the  past  two  years  to 
build  the  extremely  needed  schoolroom." 
From  later  reports  we  learn  of  the  growth 
of  the  school  through  the  admission  of 
pupils  from  more  distant  places,  of  the 
graduates  opening  classes  for  the  sightless 
in  Marash,  Aintab,  and  elsewhere ;  also  that 
more  subjects  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  and  more  space  given  to  the 
industrial  department  and  the  library.  In 
the  last  report  (June  9,  1910),  Mary  speaks 
of  "our  most  beloved  and  greatly  respected 
Miss  Shattuck"  as  "the  founder  and  mother 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Oorfa,"  and 

1Miss  Shattuck  and  Lady  Campbell  were  neigh- 
bors in  childhood  and  graduates  of  the  Framing- 
ham  Normal  School  (Mass.,  U.  S.  A.). 


MISS    CORINNA    SHATTUCK 

in  a  personal  letter  written  a  month  later 
Mary  says,  'There  is  going  to  be  built  up 
a  hall  as  a  memorial  to  her,  which  is  going 
to  be  called  Shattuck  Hall,  and  this  school 
in  Oorfa  is  going  to  be  named  the  Shattuck 
School  for  the  Blind."  Continuing  in  her 
quaint  way  she  says :  "She  was  as  precious 
as  a  gem.  One  in  thousands.  She  was  a 
woman,  and  yet  not  a  woman,  but  an  angel 
sent  from  God  for  the  widows,  orphans, 
and  blind.  She  is  gone,  gone,  but  her  great 
name  shall  forever  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration linger  on  the  lips  in  Oorfa,  but  no, 
in  the  entire  Turkish  empire." 


F.  E.  CLEAVELAND 

On  May  9,  191 0,  at  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic  Institute   for  the   Blind,  which   he 
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founded  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Cleaveland, 
principal  and  secretary  of  the  institution 
and  editor  of  'Talks,  Tales,  and  Public 
Opinion,"  passed  away. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Sunday, 
May  22,  in  the  Hartford  Institution  which 
Mr.  Cleaveland  started. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  born  in  Falls  Vil- 
lage, Conn.,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  country.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan  law  school,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  four  years  later.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  college  course  Mr.  Cleave- 
land's  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and  three 
months  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
became  totally  blind.  We  quote  from  his 
own  account  of  his  experience:  "I  had 
entered  upon  a  new  life,  and  my  inexperi- 
ence made  me  as  helpless  as  a  little  child; 
but  as  a  little  child  by  each  day's  experience 
gains  strength  and  confidence,  so  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  walk  without  assistance, 
and  then  I  found  that  I  could  think  without 
assistance.  Then  all  at  once  it  occurred  to 
me  that  in  the  profession  I  had  chosen  my 
loss  of  sight  need  not  necessarily  be  very 
much  of  an  obstacle.  I  was  not  expected  in 
that  profession  to  see  for  my  client  with 
my  natural  eyes,  but  with  my  mental  vision. 
I  could  use  the  eyes  of  others  to  add  to  my 
store  of  knowledge,  and  if  equipped  with 
that  knowledge  and  my  reasoning  powers 
and  a  good  voice  with  which  to  persuade  a 
judge  or  a  jury  of  the  correctness  of  my 
position  on  any  question  of  law  or  fact, 
what  was  to  hinder  my  continuing  in  my 
chosen  profession?  However,  it  was  one 
thing  to  know,  as  I  did,  how  little  I  should 
be  handicapped  by  my-  loss  of  sight,  but 
quite  another  to  induce  the  public  to  believe 
that  a  blind  man  could  represent  a  client  as 
successfully  in  court  as  a  lawyer  with  sight. 
My  friends  almost  doubted  my  sanity  when 
I  told  them  of  my  resolution  to  go  on  with 
the  practice  of  law,  and  I  know  that  their 
misgivings  and  pity  followed  me  into  the 
courtroom,  for  they  expected  nothing  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  folly  followed  by 
failure.  But  the  acquittal  of  my  client 
opened  their  eyes  a  little. " 

Mr.  Cleaveland  practiced  law  successfully 
in  his  native  state  for  twenty  years,  five  of 
which  he  was   a  prosecuting  attorney   for 


Litchfield  County.  In  Hartford  Mr.  Cleave- 
land became  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Sunshine  Club,  which  was  started  by  Mrs. 
Emily  Wells  Foster.  This  club,  after  a 
time,  took  the  form  of  an  association  for 
aiding  the  blind,  and  the  need  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  adult  blind  where  they  could 
be  taught  trades  and  the  capable  blind 
given  employment  soon  became  apparent. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  labored  earnestly  to  organ- 
ize such  an  institution.  He  secured  aid 
from  the  state  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1892 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
opened,  with  a  primary  department  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  was  a  nursery  for 
blind  babies,  in  which  Mrs.  Foster  was  so 
deeply  interested,  and  an  industrial  depart- 
ment where  training  and  employment  were 
given  to  adults.  Later  Mr.  Cleaveland  felt 
that  it  was  desirable  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Washington,  and  he  undertook  the  double 
task  of  superintending  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute and  organizing  a  National  Association. 
In  1900  he  was  selected  by  the  general 
government  as  a  commissioner  to  attend 
the  World's  Conference  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind,  which  was  held  in  Paris  in  August 
of  that  year.  Upon  his  return  to  America 
he  found  that  the  work  in  Washington  was 
going  to  require  his  whole  attention,  and 
he  resigned  his  position  in  Connecticut  to 
devote  himself  to  the  institution  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Massachusetts  In  this  issue  is  incorporated 
Association  for  a  reprint  of  the  first  report 
the  Blind  of  the   Massachusetts   Asso- 

ciation for  the  Blind,  which  covers  a  period 
of  something  over  seven  years.  The  editor, 
who  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
work,  almost  from  its  inception,  has  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  movement.  The  formation 
of  associations  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  blind  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
America  in  the  twentieth  century.  Up  to 
that  time  a  few  workshops  and  a  limited 
amount  of  home  teaching  comprised  the 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  not  of  school 
age.  So  far  as  we  know  the  Massachusetts 
Association  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
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organized  in  this  country,  and  is  typical  of 
the  crystallization  of  local  interest  which 
has  been  manifesting  itself,  both  here  and 
abroad,  during  the  last  decade.  The  work 
of  the  association,  which  is  given  in  the 
brief  resume  at  the  end  of  this  number, 
presents  some  unique  features,  and  will,  we 
feel  sure,  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers 
who  have  not  already  examined  the  report. 


u.  s.  District     Raymond  G.   Brown,  totally 

Attorney  in       blind     since     he     was     eight 

New  York  City    years    0f     age?     began    this 

morning    his     duties     as    an     assistant    to 
Henry    A.    Wise,    United    States    District 


Attorney.  Mr.  Brown  was  graduated  from 
Harvard.  He  has  taken  the  full  law  course 
and  is  credited  with  possessing  an  unusu- 
ally retentive  memory,  that  takes  the  place, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  vision  in  the  important 
matter  of  handling  legal  notes.  His  present 
assignment  is  to  handle  the  briefing  work 
in  the  office  of  the  chief.  He  has  an  aid 
who  reads  to  him  the  various  authorities 
and  the  documents  that  are  needed  for  his 
work.  Then,  relying  upon  his  memory  and 
the  notes  that  his  training  has  enabled  him 
to  make,  he  sits  down  in  front  of  a  type- 
writer and  proceeds  to  grind  out  the  finished 
product  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as 
many  a  man  with  two  good  eyes  might. — 
From  the  Boston  Herald. 


OPENING   ADDRESS 

AT    LITTLE    ROCK    CONVENTION    OF    THE    A.  A.   I.  B. 


By  President  B.  B.  HUNTOON 

Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind 


Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and   Gentlemen: 

We  thank  you  for  your  words  of  hearty 
welcome.  We  know  that  no  draft  can  be  made 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  South,  and  of 
Arkansas  in  particular,  that  will  not  be  hon- 
ored to  the  uttermost.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  should  meet  in  this  place,  conse- 
crated by  the  labors  of  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful blind  men  that  ever  lived,  who  guided  the 
affairs  of  this  institution  safely  through  the 
Civil  War,  and  maintained  its  integrity  during 
all  those  stirring  times.  The  name  of  Otis 
Patten  should  be  forever  held  in  honored 
memory  in  the  minds  of  all  of  those  who 
honor  single-hearted  purpose  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kind,  combined  with  a  high  character  and 
noble  modesty. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to-night  the  great,  the 
important,  the  two  little  appreciated  part  the 
South  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  South  has  been  rich  in  noble  blind  men. 
Another  blind  man,  Mr.  P.  Lane,  also  did  yeo- 
man service  for  the  Louisiana  Institution  for 
the  Blind  for  many  years.  The  name  of  Mur- 
ray should  never  be  forgotten  for  his  disin- 
terested services  in  founding  the  Florida 
school.     The  name  of   Sturdevant  is  held  in 


honored  memory  in  the  Tennessee  school.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  few  blind  men  who  suc- 
cessfully overcame  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a  full  collegiate  education  in  our  country,  dif- 
ficulties such  as  none  can  appreciate,  save  those 
who  have  so  bravely  overcome  them. 

Tennessee  sent  forth  another  blind  man 
whose  fame  is  world-wide,  who  carried  to 
England  American  thoughts,  American  en- 
ergy, American  brains,  and  established  in 
London  a  noble  institution,  modeled  on  Amer- 
ican lines,  by  which  he  earlier  earned  a  title 
of  nobility  even  more  honorable  than  that 
later  conferred  upon  him  by  royalty. 

And  the  places  of  these  have  been  ade- 
quately filled  by  other  blind  successors,  no  less 
earnest,  no  less  patient,  no  less  devoted  than 
their  predecessors,  and  whose  works  will,  like 
theirs,  follow  them. 

When  I  think  of  what  has  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  a  woman  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  the 
great  work  of  educating"  the  blind.  Maria 
Theresa  Von  Paradis,  in  1785,  blind  from  in- 
fancy, was  the  leading  star  of  the  so-called 
spiritualistic  concerts  given  in  Paris,  to 
which  the  elite  of  Paris  society  thronged. 
Among  them  was  the  debonair  and  youthful 
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abbe,  Valentine  Hauy.  His  interest  and  sym- 
pathy were  excited  by  the  charm  and  grace  of 
the  lovely  Miss  Paradis,  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  a  study  of  the  means  by 
which  she  had  been  enabled  to  note  down  her 
musical  lessons  and  compositions  so  that  she 
could  read  them  with  her  fingers,  devices 
which  had  been  made  for  her  by  M.  Kempelin, 
the  inventor  of  the  famous  automaton  chess 
player. 

Hauy's  ardent  soul  was  fired  and  he  began 
the  work  of  teaching  the  blind  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  beggar  to  whom  he  gave  a  wage  equal 
to  the  profits  of  his  mendicancy;  and  one  day 
this  beggar  informed  his  teacher  that  he  could 
read  the  letters  embossed  on  the  underside  of 
a  card  where  the  printing  has  been  so  heavy 
as  to  show  through;  and  right  here  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  education  of  the  blind  was 
laid.  Embossed  printing  had  been  discovered 
by  accident !  It  had  become  possible  to  open 
the  treasures  of  literature  to  the  fingers  of  the 
blind. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Hauy's  first  book.  It 
is  printed  from  incised  plates,  which,  when 
filled  with  ink,  lent  themselves  readily  to  the 
lithographic  style  of  printing,  and  enabled  the 
binder,  by  pasting  the  successive  leaves  to- 
gether, to  secure  the  effect  of  the  usual  two- 
side  printing. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  book 
embossed  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  the 
"Gospel  of  Mark,"  printed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1853,  is  from  lead  plates  incised  in  the  Hauy 
system,  with  its  pages  pasted  back  to  back.  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  it. 

With  this  small  beginning  how  noble  a 
structure  has  been  reared !  It  took  forty  years 
for  the  ideas  of  Hauy  to  be  carried  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  in  1833,  work  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  begun  simultaneously  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  here, 
too,  the  ideas  transplanted  from  the  old  world, 
took  root  and  grew,  and  flourished,  and  bore 
fruit,  marked  by  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
virgin  land,  free  from  hereditary  notions,  and 
bearing  in  its  soil  all  the  characteristics  of 
progress  and  freedom.  The  aim  of  these  pio- 
neers was  to  train  the  hand  simultaneously 
with  the  brain,  to  secure  for  the  blind  child 
even  better  educational  facilities  than  for  the 
seeing — briefly  to  develop  a  citizen,  rather  than 
to  maintain  a  pauper.  These  first  three  schools 
were    founded    by    private    benevolence,    and 


richly  endowed ;  and  yet,  all  are  now  receiving 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  from  the  State,  which 
has  supreme  control  at  present  of  all  other 
such  schools  in  our  country.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools,  from  the  beginning  till 
the  present  time,  not  one  but  has  had  in  its 
corps  some  devoted  teachers,  some  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  rendered  the  most  ef- 
ficient work  in  securing  the  prosperity  of 
these  schools. 

The  most  prominent  person  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

Personally,  he  was  tall,  angular,  cadaverous, 
with  a  voice  made  shrill  by  contests  with  East 
winds,  and  a  face  finely  cut  and  mobile,  but 
otherwise  without  a  single  element  of  beauty, 
yet  animated  with  a  will  power  that  carried 
all  before  him. 

With  the  aid  of  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  a  prac- 
tical printer  and  an  inventor  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity, Dr.  Howe  perfected  a  new  system  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind  so  superior  to  anything  ever 
known  before  that  it  soon  became  in  universal 
use  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  the  Bos- 
ton or  line  letter. 

Money  for  printing  was  difficult  to  be  had. 
J.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Kentucky,  canvassed 
central  Kentucky  and  collected  funds  for 
printing  Paradise  Lost.  Jonathan  Burr  gave 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  some  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  embossing  the  Bible. 

It  was  in  the  South  also  that  organized  at- 
tempts were  made  to  create  an  establishment 
for  embossing  for  all  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1858  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  establishing  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Among  its  charter  members  were  James 
Guthrie,  president,  (Buchanan's  secretary  of  the 
treasury)  ;  Wm.  F.  Bullock,  the  founder  of 
Kentucky's  public  school  system ;  Dr.  T.  S. 
Bell,  the  most  prominent  philanthropist  in  the 
state.  Their  successors  have  been  the  ablest, 
wisest  and  noblest  men  in  the  community,  and 
they  have  managed  its  affairs  with  the  disin- 
terested judgment  and  even  handed  justice  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  such  men.  Efforts 
were  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
states,  by  means  of  auxiliary  boards.  Such 
boards  were  actually  formed  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  con- 
siderable  funds  were  raised;  $14,000  in  Mis- 
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sissippi  and  over  $30,000  in  Louisiana.  But  the 
Civil  War,  by  confusing  commercial  relations, 
prevented  the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the 
funds  raised  by  these  auxiliary  boards  event- 
ually were  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  re- 
spective schools  for  the  blind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Miss.,  which  disappeared 
with  certain  other  funds  belonging  to  the  state. 

After  the  war,  in  1865,  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky granted  an  income  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  five  ($5.00) 
dollars  annually  for  every  blind  person  in  the 
state,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish auxiliary  boards  in  various  states.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  striking 
example  of  the  innate  power  of  the  human 
soul,  when  overtaken  in  young  adult  life  with 
the  awful  calamity  of  total  blindness,  to  read- 
just itself  to  its  new  conditions  and  bring  or- 
der and  success  out  of  ruin  and  chaos,  took 
hold  of  the  work.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Ontario  aided.  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  Printing  Musical 
Works  for  the  Blind  united  with  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  sev- 
eral new  books  were  embossed.  Mr.  Hall 
founded  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangel- 
ical Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  through 
which  he  raised  funds  for  printing  for  free 
circulation  among  the  blind  several  volumes, 
and  started  the  embossed  edition  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunday  School  lessons  which  has 
been  doing  its  weekly  work  of  beneficence  for 
over  thirty  years — a  noble  monument  for  a 
man  whose  great  modesty  was  only  surpassed 
by  his  efficiency. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  Social  Economics 
discredited  a  state  engaging  as  a  partner  in 
foreign  corporations.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  had  been 
formed  in  1871.  Before  that,  however,  at  the 
first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  held  in  New  York  City  in  1853,  a 
committee,  with  Dr.  Howe  as  chairman,  had 
been  appointed  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  na- 
tional aid  for  printing  for  the  blind,  but  noth- 
ing came  of   it. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  association's 
existence,  warm  hope  was  excited  of  obtain- 
ing a  large  endowment  for  printing  for  the 
blind  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Stephen 
P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston;  but  when  these  hopes 
were  proved  an  iridescent  dream,  a  committee 


was  appointed  in  1876,  at  a  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation in  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  schools  of  Kentucky, 
New  York  City,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Georgia  to  prepare  a  bill  and  present  it  to  Con- 
gress. The  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  school,  drew 
up  the  bill,  and  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  Albert  S.  Willis,  representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky.  The 
committee  visited  Washington  in  a  body  and 
appeared  before  the  joint  committee  on  educa- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wait, 
of  the  New  York  school,  was  spokesman,  and 
presented  the  case  of  the  blind  in  an  address 
marked  by  all  of  his  great  ability,  force  and 
eloquence. 

While  every  superintendent  in  the  country 
labored,  each  with  the  congressman  of  his  own 
state,  it  was  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  parliamentary  skill  of  Mr.  Willis  that  the 
bill  setting  aside  a  30-year  four  per  cent,  bond 
of  $250,000,  providing  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  an- 
nually, finally  became  a  law  March  3,  1879.  A 
fund  of  $40,000  had  accumulated  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky  with  which  a  building  was 
erected,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  an  adequate  supply  of  embossed 
books  was  assured  the  blind. 

This  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind;  it  has  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  departments  for  the  blind  in 
public  libraries,  in  over  a  score  of  our  cities, 
all  over  our  land,  in  which  movement  the 
great  State  Library  of  New  York  has  seen  so 
much  of  promise  that  for  years  it  has  set  apart 
annually  a  thousand  dollars  to  print  books  of 
general  literature  not  especially  scholastic. 

It  has  stimulated  invention  which  has  re- 
sulted among  many  other  things  in  the  won- 
derful "Stereograph"  that  procured  for  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Wait,  the  principal  of  the  New 
York  city  school,  the  Franklin  medal  from  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  "Hall  Braille  Writer," 
devised  by  Frank  L.  Hall,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  These 
instruments  have  made  easy  the  multiplication 
of  stereotype  plates  and  made  possible  such 
beneficent  work  as  that  carried  on  by  Father 
Stadelman,  and  also  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
"Christian  Record,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
magnificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Zeigler,  of  her  month- 
ly magazine  for  the  blind. 
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The  embossed  book  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  work  in  1871,  the  list  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind  occupied  less 
than  a  single  page ;  and  now  the  titles 
of  such  books  from  one  source  alone, 
that  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  are  comprehended  in  a  pamphlet  of 
eighty-eight  pages.  The  work  of  this  subsidy 
has  completely  revolutionized  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  substi- 
tuted for  the  once  universal  method  of  oral 
instruction, .  a  scheme  of  education  based  upon 
the  text  book,  in  all  the  branches  of  learning. 

In  music  alone,  in  which  the  common  cus- 
tom had  been  to  compel  the  blind  musician  to 
rely  altogether  upon  his  memory,  one  of  the 
most  fallacious  attributes  of  the  human  mind, 
the  printed  page  enables  the  blind  pupil  to  have 
under  his  fingers'  tips,  at  will,  the  notes  he  has 
to  render.  The  classified  list  of  music,  extend- 
ing over  a  course  of  ten  years,  and  filled  with 
rich  selections  from  the  works  of  the  great 
classic  composers  of  music,  is  a  wonderful 
monument  to  the  culture,  labor  and  patience 
of  a  .single  individual,  Miss  Hannah  A.  Bab- 
cock,  of  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  entire  work  of  selecting  and  transcribing 
into  point,  and  of  proof  reading,  was  hers 
alone. 

Early  in  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew  the 
4  per  cent,  bonds  for  $250,000  at  its  maturity 
in  1907;  but  the  government  was  then  paying 
but  two  per  cent,  interest,  and  refunding  at  that 
rate  would  have  reduced  our  income  one-half. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  local 
board  visited  Washington  and  found  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  unable  to  renew  the 
bonds  for  thirty  years  at  four  per  cent,  without 
a  special  act  of  Congress.  A  bill  to  this  effect 
was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Swager  Sherley, 
representative  of  the  fifth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  and  favorably  reported  from 
the  committee  by  the  Hon.  Serene  E.  Payne,  a 
life.-long  friend  of  our  president.  Through 
.Mr.  Sherley's  efforts  the  bill  passed  the  House 
but  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  Spooner,  so  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  $250,000  bond  on  maturity  were 
credited  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  as  a 
perpetual  trust .  fund  and  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  provided. 

-The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  is  now  the  law, . 


This  work  has  been  going  on  for  less  than 
four  score  years.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
founders  of  this  great  work  in  our  country. 
The  work  has  been  largely  experimental,  and 
noble  lessons  have  been  learned,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  through  failure  as  well  as  success. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  most  of  the  institutions 
have  been  crystallized  into  noble  schools, 
whose  main  business  is  to  train  the  young 
blind  children  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible. 

Gradually  we  have  eliminated  certain  unde- 
sirable elements  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
served that  the  presence  of  the  adult,  as  pu- 
pils, with  children,  was  of  advantage  to 
neither.  Equally  clear  has  it  been  that  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
diseased  eyes  had  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  education  of  blind  children.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dred  is  never,  in  itself,  without  complication. 
To  maintain  a  home  and  hospital  and  school 
under  the  same  roof  has  not  proved  a  great 
success  in  either  department.  Our  work  is,  and 
should  be,  strictly  educational  in  its  character. 
The  blind  children  in  our  land  are  entitled,  as 
children,to  an  education,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  this  should  be  of  the  best  possible 
kind.  Education  is  the  child's  right,  and  should 
be  given  him  as  an  act  of  justice,  not  of  charity. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  the  er- 
rors caused  by  the  popular  use  of  the  term 
"asylum"  for  our  schools  for  the  blind,  an  in- 
heritance from  the  old  world,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered wise  in  most  establishments  for  the 
blind,  to  care  for  one  so  afflicted,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  On  this  side  of  the  water 
we  have  held  to  the  belief  in  the  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in 
creating  a  citizen  rather  than  hundreds  to 
maintain  a  pauper. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  know  that  it  is  no  light  task.  We 
know  that  we  need  special  appliances,  special 
departments,  if  we  would  make  a  blind  person 
a  self-supporting  citizen.  All  of  his  faculties 
are  to  be  trained.  Our  experience  of  over  four 
score  years  has  not  been  in  vain,  nor  have  our 
results  been  intangible.  From  the  beginning  the 
problems  involved  have  received  the  attention 
of  the  best  minds  that  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work. 
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It  is  not  scholastic  development  alone.  If  it 
were,  we  might  recommend  that  those  blind 
children  who  live  near  enough  to  attend 
schools  for  the  seeing,  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  to  such  schools ;  but  the  special  needs  of 
the  blind  child  are  too  great  to  be  adequately 
met  in  our  common  schools.  Their  machinery 
is  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  normal  chil- 
dren. To  expect  it  to  turn  out  a  finished  article 
from  defective  material  is  unreasonable. 

The  instruction  of  music,  which  should  be 
begun  as  early  as  possible  in  the  blind  child's 
career,  and  continue  with  unremitting  care  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  is  entirely  impossible 
in  the  common  schools.  The  instruction  that 
the  child  needs  in  all  of  the  special  handicrafts 
within  his  range  of  possibilities,  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  schools.  No  special  attention  is  paid 
in  them,  or  ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  blind  child.  All  are  parts  of  the 
machinery,  and  are  turned  out  with  the  ma- 
chinery stamp  upon  them  with  interchangeable 
parts.  No  provision  could  be  made  to  give 
them  instruction,  for  instance,  in  caneseating, 
in  broom  making,  in  hammock  netting,  in  rug- 
weaving,  in  piano  tuning,  or,  in  short,'  in  any 
of  the  trades  that  experience  has  found  best 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  blind  workman  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
schools  for  the  blind  are  the  result  of  a  firm 
conviction  that  special  schools  were  demanded 
and  that  our  present  institutions  represent  a 
growth  and  gradual  development,  normal  and 
logical,  along  the  general  lines  of  educational 
progress. 

<  As  a  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  for  years  numbering  forty* 
save  one,  in  all  of  which  I  have  had  class  room 
work  as  a  teacher,  for  never  less  than  three 
periods  daily,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
children,  who  must  be  taught  through  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch  alone,  are  out  of 
place  in  any  school  where  sight  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  educational  scheme. 

Our  dual  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
offer  convincing  proof  of  this  fact.  By  reason 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  youthful  blind, 
I  would  most  solemnly  declare  that  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances  the  education  that  a 
blind  child  could  get  in  the  schools  for  the 
seeing  cannot  compare  with  that  obtained  in 


the  special  schools  for  the  blind;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  South  that  I  would  look  for  any  ob- 
jection to  this  declaration. 

The  gradual  crystallization  that  inevitably 
comes  from  the  long  continued  practice  of  able 
and  devoted  men  and  women  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Our  present  schools,  inadequate  as 
they  may  be,  in  many  respects  furnish  the  best 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past.  From  them 
and  from  their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those 
in  control,  practical  and  intelligent  results  can 
be  expected.  Philanthropic  zeal  is  very  much 
to  be  commended,  but  zeal  without  discretion 
can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

One  sharp  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
drawn  between  the  youthful  and  adult  blind. 

The  care  of  the  first  is  our  legitimate  busi- 
ness. With  the  adult  blind,  by  far  the  larger 
class,  we  may  feel  toward  them,  as  toward  any 
other  class  of  our  fellow  creatures  so  far  as 
they  need  our  sympathy  and  aid,  with  this  ex- 
ception, we  must  in  justice  to  both  classes 
keep  the  adult  out  of  the  schools  for  the 
young. 

The  conditions  are  radically  different,  and 
the  machinery  required  for  each  as  distinct  as 
that  needed  to  cut  the  young  grass  of  the 
lawn  and  that  devised  to  reap  and  harvest  the 
ripe  and  standing  grain. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  pioneers  in  our 
work  were  not  all  solved  by  them.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  never  be  thoroughly  solved.  De- 
voted men  and  women  whose  feet  have  been 
guided  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  whose 
souls  have  been  illumined  by  wisdom  from  on 
high,  have  established  certain  leading  princi- 
ples that  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

Doubtless  our  work  would  be  very  much 
aided  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  phychol- 
ogy  of  the  blind ;  for  that  we  must  wait  till 
the  needed  data  have  been  gathered,  tabulated, 
sifted  and  digested  by  some  master  mind. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  urge  upon  every 
philosophically  inclined  teacher  the  careful 
study  of  that  great  work  of  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
entitled  "Adolescence."  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  many  a  bright  teacher,  with  a  wise  sym- 
pathy and  a  keen  memory  of  her  own  child- 
hood, found  her  way  to  children's  hearts  be- 
fore philosophy  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in 
the  mind  of  man. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  value 
of  spontaneous  play  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.    And   the   practice    of    track   and    field 
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sports  has  proved  of  great  benefit  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced.  The  South  has  again 
come  to  the  front  in  matching  blind  boys  with 
seeing  pupils  of  their  own  age  in  football  and 
in  outdoor  athletics,  and  in  winning  victories 
time  and  again. 

The  blind  boy  in  this  way  has  learned  cour- 
age and  confidence  and  self-respect  and  loyalty 
to  his  team  and  his  school ;  and  the  defeated 
seeing  boy  has  learned  to  look  upon  his  vic- 
torious blind  competitor  with  feelings  other 
than  those  of  pity. 

In  respect  to  the  frequent  change  of  office 
in  her  superintendents,  for  political  greed 
alone,  while  the  South  has  not  been  immune 
from  that  blighting  plague,  no  less  than  three 
of  her  institutions,  founded  before  the  war, 
those  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  each  had  but  two  superintendents 
during  their  existence,  a  fact  unparalleled 
elsewhere. 

And  yet,  it  is  still  to  the  North  that  we  must 
look  for  the  foremost  steps  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  homing  and  housing  of  blind 
children.    As  in  the  beginning,    so    now,    the 


three  oldest  schools  are  to  blaze  the  way. 
Driven  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the 
school  at  Philadelphia  was  forced  to  move, 
and  while  its  new  plan  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old,  it  is  not  generally  regarded 
as  entirely  ideal. 

The  schools  at  New  York  and  at  Boston  are 
also  compelled  to  change  their  bases.  Whether 
at  Boston  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Howe  will  be  car- 
ried out,  and  the  boys  shall  be  located  at  one 
end  of  the  state  and  the  girls  at  the  other,  in 
precincts  where  no  male  should  be  admitted, 
or  not,  we  may  look  for  plans  from  both  these 
schools  that  shall  embody  the  soundest  known 
principles  of  social  science,  that  shall  be  a 
lesson  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea." 


WATCH  FOR  THE  BLIND 


(actual  size) 


The  watch  shown  in  our  illustration  has 
been  specially  invented  for  the  blind  or 
those  who  wish  to  tell  the  time  in  the  dark. 
It  is  serviceable  for  night  watchmen,  police- 
men, or  others  who  find  it  an  advantage 
to  tell  the  time  without  a  light.  The  hours 
are  represented  by  twelve  movable  metal 
dots.  Each  dot  disappears  as  its  hour  is 
reached.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  only 
a  minute  hand.  The  four  pegs  placed  at 
the  quarters  enable  a  quicker  reading  of 
the  time.  The  blind  whose  touch  has  been 
impaired  so  that  an  ordinary  watch  dial, 
even  with  stronger  hands,  is  difficult  co 
read,  find  this  watch  thoroughly  practical. 
Clarence  B.  Mudge,  who  has  charge  of  the 
advertising  department  of  this  magazine, 
is  acting  as  an  agent  for  this  watch.  Those 
who  care  for  further  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  this  article  should  communicate 
with  him  at  383   Boylston   Street,   Boston. 


TRACHOMA    AND    SOME    FACTS    CONCERNING    ITS 
EXISTENCE    IN    WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA1 

By  C.  M.  HARRIS,  M.D. 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 


A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  have 
been  expended  in  the  investigation  and 
observation  of  the  clinical  and  histological 
aspects  of  trachoma.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished by  skilled  medical  and  surgical 
measures,  in  addition  to  certain  hygienic 
directions,  but  we  are  very  far  from  the 
desired  goal,  inasmuch  as  we  have  yet 
failed  to  discover  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease  or  find  a  remedy  that  is  in  a  strict 
sense  curative.  Therefore  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  writer  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  new  in  regard  to  the  disease  itself 
in  this  brief  paper,  but  to  draw  attention 
to  its  practically  ignored  ravages  among 
certain  classes  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  affection  usually  gives  its  victim 
years  of  ocular  misery,  more  or  less  in- 
firmity, and  possibly  entire  loss  of  sight 
in  one  or  both  eyes.  Such  a  person  is  to 
some  extent  a  menace,  not  only  to  his 
immediate  associates,  but  to  all  who  may 
come  into  contact  with  him.  His  skillful- 
ness  in  his  occupation  is  bound  to  be  less- 
ened, and  he  may  become  a  burden  to  his 
family  or  even  to  the  taxpayers  of  his 
community. 

Trachoma  dates  back  to  antiquity,  and 
according  to  Fuchs  was  known  in  Europe 
long  before  its  supposed  introduction  by 
Napoleon's  troops  on  their  return  from 
Egypt,  where  for  centuries  it  has  afflicted 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Its  pre  va- 
lency seems  to  be  influenced  by  hot,  sandy 
countries  like  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  certain 
parts  of  India.  In  a  recent  paper  on  cata- 
ract by  Dr.  Vail,  of  Cincinnati,  I  notice 
that  he  mentions  the  extreme  frequency  of 
trachomatous  changes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  India,  which  country  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
operative  work  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Its  virulence  would  seem  to  depend  some- 

1  Paper  presented  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  October  3 
to  6,   1910. 


what  upon  overcrowded,  unhygienic  sur- 
roundings. According  to  all  accounts  it  is 
not  so  virulent  in  Europe  as  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
attenuation  due  to  medical  attention,  or  to 
improved  methods  of  living.  Probably 
both  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Most 
of  the  trachoma  that  we  see  in  America 
today  no  doubt  has  had  its  origin  directly 
or  indirectly  in  some   foreign  country. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909,  it  is  shown  that  2,984 
aliens  were  debarred  from  entering  the 
United  States  on  account  of  trachoma,  and 
this  constituted  about  one-fifth  of  the  num- 
ber debarred  from  all  other  causes.  This 
indicates  the  willingness  of  the  steamship 
companies  to  dump  undesirables  upon  our 
shores.  The  same  report  shows  that  twelve 
such  cases  were  deported  within  three  years 
after  entering,  which  can  legally  be  done 
if  previous  disease  is  proven.  In  the  above 
cases  which  were  debarred,  the  greatest 
number  came  from  Southern  Italy ;  the 
Polish,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Germans,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  came  next  in  respective 
frequency.  While  certain  authors  have 
commented  upon  the  immunity  of  the 
Negro,  this  report  states  that  nine  were 
debarred. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  of  the  great 
mass  of  aliens  who  settle  in  our  country 
each  year  probably  many  have  some  pre- 
disposition, and  a  large  proportion  at  first 
cannot  or  will  not  live  under  as  good 
surroundings  as  the  average  native-born 
American.  I  would  not  regard  it  as  un- 
likely that  the  trachoma  infection  could 
exist  in  a  latent  form  and  become  manifest 
among  some  of  these  unfortunate  people 
within  a  year  or  two  after  landing.  Cases 
are  frequently  seen  that  might  be  explained 
in  this  way,  as  they  can  give  no  history  of 
contagion. 
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I  am  located  in  a  section  where  coal 
mining,  steel  manufacturing,  and  railroad 
building  are  important  industries,  and  most 
of  the  rough  work  is  done  by  foreigners, 
most  of  whom  come  from  Southeastern 
Europe  and  Southern  Italy.  The  majority 
of  my  trachoma  cases  come  from  these 
people,  and  are  about  equally  divided 
among  the  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Italians. 
In  nearly  all  of  them  the  disease  gives 
evidence  of  being  in  the  early  stages,  and 
acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  ulcer,  or 
pannus  cause  them  to  seek  medical  aid. 
Occasionally  I  see  it  in  the  native-born 
child  of  foreign  parentage,  where  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  no  other  case  exists  in 
the  same  family.  In  still  other  instances 
I  see  it  among  our  native  population,  where 
the  living  conditions  have  been  good  and 
they  cannot  account  for  the  infection. 
Some  of  these  have  lived  on  farms,  appar- 
ently removed  from  contaminating  influ- 
ence, and  in  such  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
disease.  Among  the  recent  immigrants, 
however,  I  question  why  it  is  not  more 
widespread.  Many  of  these  people  ulti- 
mately make  desirable  members  of  the 
community;  but  at  first  they  are  unin- 
formed, few  have  any  clear  idea  of  proper 
hygiene,  their  living  quarters  are  cramped, 
and  the  conditions  in  some  of  the  boarding 
houses  are  almost  unbelievable.  In  some 
houses  the  beds  are  never  cold,  for  no 
sooner  does  one  shift  of  men  leave  them 
than  another  arrives  to  fill  the  same  beds. 
I  have  known  of  one  case  after  another 
to  develop  in  the  same  house  because  of 
such  influences.  Many,  of  course,  do  not 
speak  English,  and  even  though  they  can 
be  made  to  understand  directions,  seem- 
ingly possess  no  conception  of  the  rights 
of  others  who  might  become  infected. 
Doorknobs,  street  car  straps,  store  goods, 
and  notably  money  are  a  few  of  the  ways 
by  which  they  may  spread  the  disease. 
Being  some  distance  from  a  subtreasury, 
some  of  our  bills  become  filthy,  but  we  all 
continue  to  handle  them  whenever  they 
come  our  way. 

The  patients  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded 
seldom  come  to  the  office  very  long  for 
treatment,  as  they  expect  a  ready  cure  for 
every  ailment,  and  when  it  is  not  forth- 
coming  they   stop.      Acute   symptoms   may 


drive  them  to  the  hospital,  where  we  have 
no  facilities  for  isolation,  but  they  soon  dis- 
appear after  some  relief  is  gained.  How 
many  such  individuals  are  in  our  midst  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  the  number 
must  be  considerable.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  it  is  always  a  lack  of  means 
that  causes  so  much  personal  neglect. 
Many  of  them  hoard  as  much  of  their 
earnings  as  possible,  and  live  on  in  the 
same  way.  Beneficial  societies  are  also 
common. 

That  these  conditions  threaten  such  com- 
munities with  a  prevalence  of  trachoma 
seems  likely.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest 
an  effective  remedy;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  no  matter  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  treatment  and  isolation,  little  will 
be  accomplished  if  the  personal  hygiene 
and  living  arrangements  of  the  people  are 
not  improved.  This  could  be  done  by  per- 
sonal instruction  and  compulsory  sanita- 
tion. Conditions  that  cannot  be  changed 
by  a  family  are  very  likely  due  to  insuffi- 
cient wages  or  a  greedy  landlord.  We  may 
treat  and  even  cure  the  victim  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  if  a  new  crop  is  produced  each 
year  not  much  progress  will  ensue ;  hence 
the  importance  of  prevention.  Of  late 
years  much  expenditure  of  money  and 
effort  have  been  made  in  this  state  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis.  The  public  is  being 
educated  in  the  matter  and  the  unfortunate 
are  assisted  toward  a  cure ;  physicians,  lay- 
men, and  visiting  nurses  are  doing  good 
work ;  but  one  hears  too  little  of  the  prime 
causes — unsanitary  laboring  conditions  and 
the  miserable  shacks  and  rooms  in  which 
many  are  obliged  to  live.  These  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  discussing 
trachoma. 

We  expect  the  immigrant  to  be  in  good 
health  when  he  lands,  but  he  is  given  no 
supervision  or  instruction  as  to  his  physical 
needs  at  any  later  time.  Because  of  this 
he  frequently  becomes  a  public  charge  and 
a  burden  to  the  taxpayers.  Any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  community  which 
would  tend  to  improve  the  health  of  its 
members  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  invest- 
ment in  addition  to  making  life  more  agree- 
able. Progress  in  the  practical  application 
of  preventive  medicine  will  necessarily  be 
slow,  as  it  is  often  opposed  by  indifference 
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prejudice,  and  sometimes  by  business  in- 
terests. The  popular  course  which  seems 
to  offend  no  one  is  that  of  helping  the 
unfortunate  creature  who  is  already 
down. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  muck- 
raker,  I  will  quote  some  matter  from  a 
recent  report  of  a  Federal  Commission  of 
Immigration  which  investigated  the  soft 
coal  towns  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
living  conditions  of  many  of  the  aliens  and 


some  of  the  company  houses  were  severely 
criticized.  The  report  stated  that  little 
civic  interest  was  manifested,  especially  by 
the  newer  arrivals,  and  after  a  residence 
of  ten  years  only  about  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  them  had  taken  steps  to  become 
citizens.  The  general  standard  of  efficiency 
was  found  to  be  low,  and  in  all  respects 
the  situation  was  somewhat  better  with 
the  native  Americans  than  with  the 
foreigners. 
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Music,  it  will  be  admitted  by  most 
persons,  exerts  a  very  powerful  influence 
upon  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature, 
the  results  varying,  no  doubt,  with  the 
temperament  and  abilities  of  those  affected. 
It  quickens  the  imagination,  appeals  to 
something  latent  within  ourselves — we  know 
not  what — excites  the  emotions,  arouses 
feelings  of  joy  and  pathos,  fosters  a  love 
of  the  beautiful,  stimulates  to  activity,  and 
most  certainly  creates  the  wish  to  do  some- 
thing, to  be  something,  and  to  produce  for 
ourselves  the  glorious  harmonies  to  which 
we  have  listened.  Nowhere  are  these  effects 
more  noticeable  than  upon  very  young  blind 
children.  And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  music  should  form  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  school  curriculum.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  by 
arousing  in  the  blind  the  desire  to  do,  the 
ardent  wish  to  excel  in  something,  and  not 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Braille  Review,  Voi. 
VIII,  No.  9.  Published  by  The  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  206  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.,  England. 


merely  to  be  content  with  existing.  I  am 
confident  that  music,  rightly  applied,  will 
contribute  largely  towards  this  desirable 
object,  and  I  propose  to  show  how  this  may 
be  accomplished,  and  is  now  being  accom- 
plished, to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  propose 
to  advocate  the  utilitarian  side  of  music  for 
the  blind,  leaving  that  to  those  whose  sphere 
of  labor  brings  them  into  contact  with  older 
children,  but  only  to  discuss  its  educational 
importance  in  the  case  of  the  very  young 
blind. 

Teachers  of  the  blind,  I  think,  will  uni- 
versally acknowledge  that  when  young  blind 
children  are  admitted  to  school  they  are 
usually  most  helpless,  apathetic,  unrespon- 
sive, lethargic,  slow  to  think  or  even  to 
understand  what  is  said  to  them,  and  slower 
still  to  move;  in  fact,  they  are  altogether 
dull  and  lifeless,  and  apparently  without  a 
wish  in  the  world  except  to  be  allowed  to 
do  nothing. 

Before  the  real  work  of  school  life  can 
begin,  all  this  must  be  changed;  the  child 
must  be  awakened,  its  interests  must  be 
aroused;  it  must  be  made  at  all  costs  to 
respond,  to  think,  to  act,  and  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  it  must  be  vitalised  by  the 
teacher.  And  most  of  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  nonsense,  stories,  games,  and 
music. 

The  methods  are  simple.  After  the  hymn 
has  been  sung  at  the  assembly  for  morning 
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school,  the  children  should  march  to  their 
respective  classrooms  to  the  tune  of  a  very 
lively  march,  played  with  precision  and  vi- 
vacity that  make  the  children  feel  as  though 
they  could  jump  for  joy.  Their  interest  in 
even  such  a  small  matter  as  this  can  he 
secured  by  varying  the  tunes  played,  en- 
couraging the  children  to  guess  what  tune 
will  be  played  next  time,  and  not  allaying 
their  curiosity  till  the  next  march  has  to 
be  played. 

Games.  Musical  games  of  all  kinds 
should  be  taught ;  but  great  care  in  their 
choice  should  be  exercised  by  the  teacher. 
The  tune  should  be  very  simple,  so  that  the 
youngest  child  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  sing  it.  No  child  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  be  merely  a  listener;  it  must  be  taught 
from  the  first  to  take  part,  to  cooperate. 

The  words,  too,  should  be  most  simple, 
the  subject  being  entirely  within  the  child's 
comprehension,  and  the  movements  at  first 
so  easy  that  no  check  will  be  given  to  the 
self-confidence  of  the  child,  which  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  inspire.  If  any  of 
these  three  essentials  are  overlooked,  the 
game  is  not  an  educational  success.  Words, 
tune,  and  movement  can  be  increased  in 
difficulty  gradually  as  the  child  progresses; 
but  the  three  essentials  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, even  when  the  most  advanced  games 
are  played.  Games  should  be  played  every 
day  by  the  youngest  blind  children,  say 
from  five  to  seven — twice  a  day  if  possi- 
ble— nor  should  they  be  absent  from  any 
class  under  eleven. 

Singing.  In  a  junior  school,  it  is  my 
experience  that  this  subject  should  be  class- 
ified into  three  distinct  divisions. 

Step  i.  The  smallest  children  should 
have  a  singing  lesson  every  day.  The 
teacher's  object  in  this  early  stage  should 
be  to  develop  an  accurate  sense  of  rhythm, 
correct  breathing,  position  of  the  body 
while  singing,  and  a  true  sense  of  pitch. 
As  the  dry  bones  of  this  scheme  must  never 
become  apparent,  these  objects  must  be 
attained  by  methods  which  will  make  the 
children  think  they  are  at  play.  To  gain 
ideas  of  rhythm,  lively,  well-marked  tunes 
should  be  played  while  the  children  listen. 
Dance  music  of  a  very  lively  character 
answers  best  for  this.  The  children  will 
immediately  become  excited  if  the  playing 


is  well  executed;  they  will  probably  begin 
to  jump  and  exclaim  at  its  prettincss.  This 
result  must  be  immediately  seized  upon  by 
the  teacher,  before  the  excitement  has  had 
time  to  die  down,  and  the  children  should 
be  recruested  to  clap,  to  stamp,  to  jump  or 
to  whistle  in  time  to  the  tune.  Accent  can 
be  incidentally  taught  by  the  same  method, 
allowing  the  children  to  clap  louder  on  the 
first  beat  than  the  second.  But  nothing  in 
three-time  should  be  attempted  at  first ;  even 
four-time  should  be  presented  to  the  young 
child  as  two-time,  for  its  number  lessons 
will  probably  only  have  enabled  it  to  grasp 
the  number  two. 

Pitch.  Many  blind  children  cannot  sing 
a  note  when  admitted,  while  far  more  have 
no  idea  of  rhythm.  With  very  small  chil- 
dren, it  seems  quite  sufficient  to  get  them 
to  sing  any  note  of  the  scale  of  C  either  in 
succession  or  as  isolated  units.  And  this 
step  will  probably  take  a  very  long  time. 
After  succeeding  in  this  matter  the  child 
should  be  taught  the  name  of  the  note  in 
association  with  its  sound,  just  as  in  read- 
ing one  teaches  the  sound  and  then  the 
name  of  the  letter.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  all  the  pianos  in  the  school  are  of  the 
same  pitch,  and  that  the  pitch  chosen  is  the 
one  recognized  as  the  correct  pitch  of  the 
day  for  all  concert  purposes.  Pitch  must 
be  presented  to  the  child  as  a  game.  Sev- 
eral children  may  be  sent  out  of  the  room; 
the  remainder  told  to  sing  a  certain  note 
of  C  scale,  using  in  doing  so  the  letters  of 
a  child's  name  as  the  syllable  to  sing  upon. 
Thus:  Rose  might  be  the  name  of  a  child 
in  the  school.  Let  each  child  remaining  in 
the  room  be  given  a  letter  of  that  child's 
name  to  sing ;  there  will  probably  be  four 
children  singing  "R,"  four  "O,"  four  "S," 
and  four  "E."  Tell  these  the  note  on  which 
to  sing,  and  play  it  softly  on  the  piano. 
Admit  the  other  children,  those  inside  mean- 
while chanting  all  together  the  letters  of 
the  name  chosen.  The  others  walk  among 
the  singers,  listening  intently.  The  child's 
name  must  first  be  guessed,  and  then  the 
name  of  the  note.  Another  means  to  the 
same  end  can  be  accomplished  thus:  half 
the  class  could  be  sent  out;  the  other  half 
singing,  on  their  return,  three  sounds 
chosen  by  themselves  or  the  teacher.  The 
others    must    give    correct    names    of    the 
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sounds  sung.  A  resourceful  teacher  will 
easily  devise  other  means  to  the  same  end ; 
and  incidentally  the  children  are  learning 
to  recognize  and  imitate  true  pitch,  a  result 
invaluable  in  later  life  to  a  tuner  and  a 
vocalist.  These  little  children  must  be 
taught  to  stand  properly  while  singing: 
heads  up,  shoulders  back,  chests  out, 
mouths  open  and  teeth  apart,  hands  loosely 
by  side,  one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
other,  and  all  tricks  of  frowning,  grim- 
acing, and  fidgeting  checked  from  the  out- 
set. In  this  early  stage  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  these  important  details 
than  to  the  actual  singing  in  tune.  The 
latter  will  come  by  dint  of  practice  by  and 
by,  but  the  former,  if  not  checked  and  cor- 
rectly taught  from  the  outset,  will  render 
the  child  an  object  of  pity  later.  The  songs 
for  this  division  should  be  very  easy ;  tune 
not  exceeding  the  compass  of  one  octave, 
words  simple  as  possible.  The  whole  should 
be  bright  and  breezy,  with  never  a  note  of 
sadness.  Just  as  the  children  tire  of  a 
doll  too  long  in  the  same  dress,  so  they  will 
tire  of  pitch  and  rhythm  if  care  is  not 
taken  to  dress  them  up  in  different  clothes 
each  time  they  are  presented.  These  little 
ones  should  regard  games  and  singing  as 
the  sugar  to  the  bread  and  butter  of  other 
lessons. 

Step  2.  The  age  of  this  division  should 
average  from  seven  to  nine,  with  possibly 
a  few  less  intelligent  older  children  in- 
cluded. The  objects  in  this  division  should 
be  to  develop  to  a  greater  state  of  profi- 
ciency those  attempted  in  the  youngest 
division,  and,  in  addition,  to  teach  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  syllables,  with  their  pitch  and  cor- 
responding tone  and  relationship  to  each 
other ;  the  whole  note  or  Semibreve ;  the 
half-note  or  Minim  (that  is,  presuming 
the  child  has  learned  the  value  of  one-half 
in  its  number  course)  ;  slight  extension  of 
the  compass  of  voice ;  introduction  of  three- 
time  and  accent,  and  the  singing  of  very 
simple  time  exercises  in  two  and  three  time. 
These  must  also  be  presented  in  a  fasci- 
nating manner,  the  children  never  discover- 
ing that  they  are  learning  dry  music  theory 
by  the  process.  The  songs  for  this  division 
should  still  be  taught  by  ear,  for  although 
they  have  learned  the  Sol-fa  syllables  and 
can  pitch,  they  have  not  as  yet  learned  to 


write  these.  But  the  songs  should  be  ac- 
companied by  suitable  actions,  and  should 
be  good  music,  charming  and  bright,  with- 
out a  touch  of  sadness.  The  children  should 
be  taught  in  this  division  to  analyze  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  sing,  and  conse- 
quently suggest  the  expression  for  them- 
selves. Therefore,  as  they  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  sadness  of 
life,  nothing  of  a  pathetic  or  dismal  char- 
acter must  be  introduced.  Easy  rounds  can 
with  advantage  be  taught  to  this  division. 
These  will  engender  a  love  of  harmony 
and  an  independence  of  action,  and  will, 
moreover,  be  a  great  factor  in  training  the 
power*  of  concentration.  A  healthy  spirit  of 
rivalry  may  be  encouraged  by  allowing  the 
children  to  compete  to  see  which  three  or 
four  (as  the  case  may  be  for  the  number 
of  parts  in  the  round)  can  best  sing  the 
round. 

Step  3.  The  average  age  of  these  chil- 
dren should  be  ten.  The  objects  of  the  two 
younger  divisions  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  and  further  developed,  and  in  addi- 
tion four-time  introduced  and  three-time 
extended.  The  children  can  now  be  taught 
to  write  the  Sol-fa  syllables ;  very  simple 
two-part  writing  might  be  attempted,  the 
words  being  the  same  for  both  parts.  More 
involved  rounds  should  also  be  taught,  and 
all  songs  should  now  be  studied  by  the  chil- 
dren from  their  Tonic  Sol-fa  copy.  The 
one-pulse  note,  together  with  the  half-pulse, 
can  be  taught,  but  in  choosing  suitable 
songs  the  teacher  must  double  their  time  if 
need  be  so  as  to  avoid  the  quarter-pulse, 
and  transpose  when  necessary  if  the  song 
is  out  of  the  children's  range.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  children  enjoy  their  singing 
immensely,  and  are  eager  to  excel  each 
other  in  giving  the  correct  rendering  of  a 
bar  from  their  own  copy.  The  teacher 
must  be  most  appreciative  of  their  efforts, 
encouraging  the  more  timid  ones.  Correct 
intonation  and  perfect  enunciation  must 
form  a  large  feature  in  teaching  this 
division. 

Singing  lessons  should  be  short  and 
bright  throughout  the  school — intervals  of 
uninterrupted  sunshine.  The  children's 
position  while  singing  should  be  varied, 
allowing  sitting  and  standing  alternately. 
The  two-part   song  should  be   relinquished 
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immediately  signs  of  fatigue  are  noticed 
among  the  children.  The  teacher  must  re- 
member that  variety  and  novelty  are  the 
spices  of  life,  and  especially  is  this  so  in 
teaching  singing.  He  must  be  ready  to 
present  the  same  subject  in  twenty  differ- 
ent lights.  It  is  better  that  the  singing 
lesson  be  omitted  entirely  from  the  time- 
table for  a  day  than  that  a  teacher  should 
take  it  when  not  feeling  bright  and 
cheerful. 

Dancing.  This,  too,  should  be  taught  far 
more  than  it  is.  It  excites  the  child  and 
is  physically  excellent  for  it,  exhilarating 
and  lifting  it  out  of  itself.  For  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  dancing,  and  many 
of  its  most  important  educational  results, 
responsibility  rests  with  the  pianist;  this 
with  all  respect  to  the  teacher  who  is  actu- 
ally taking  the  dancing.  Without  a  good 
pianist  and  lively  music  dancing  loses  one 
of  its  greatest  charms.  The  pianist  should 
be  a  capable  and  resourceful  person,  for 
many  dances  have  to  be  specially  adapted 
for  the  blind,  and  consequently  ordinary 
music  will  not  always  fit.  She  must  be 
ready  to  omit  bars,  introduce  others,  accent 
certain  chords  which  are  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  dancers,  etc.,  and  always  possess  a  good 
memory  for  directions  given  by  the  teacher 
of  dancing  to  the  class,  in  order  that  she 
may  materially  aid  the  children  in  carrying 
out  these  instructions.  She  must  play  with 
precision,  defining  well  the  rhythm,  and  see 
that  when  set-dances  are  being  taught  she 
always  plays  the  same  section  of  music  to 
the  same  bit  of  the  dance.  As  the  children 
are  unable  to  watch  the  others,  and  thus 
discover  for  themselves  when  they  are 
wrong,  they  depend  greatly  upon  the  tune, 
and  thereby  know  immediately  where  they 
ought  to  be  at  a  given  section  and  what 
they  should  be  doing.  This  knowledge 
gives  them  confidence,  and  must  add,  even 
if  only  in  a  small  degree,  to  the  grace  and 
finish  of  the  dance.  To  my  mind,  dancing 
is  far  more  important  for  blind  children 
than  drill,  as  it  tends  to  make  them  more 
graceful  and  self-confident,  less  shy  and 
stiff  in  movements;  in  short,  it  tends  to 
counteract  all  the  most  noticeable  defects 
of  the  blind.  It  should  be  allotted  a  large 
proportion  of  time  amongst  the  junior 
classes. 


Drill.  If  this  is  accompanied  by  music 
(and  it  should  be  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
sufficiently  grasped  the  movements  to  allow 
of  their  being  executed  to  time),  it  can  be 
made  most  entertaining  to  the  children ; 
and  again  the  pianist  can  greatly  assist  the 
teacher.  Familiar  street  tunes  can  be  uti- 
lized by  the  pianist  for  this  purpose;  the 
children  know  and  like  them,  and  they  exer- 
cise a  very  stirring  effect  upon  them.  Pre- 
cision and  vivacity  must  mark  everything 
the  pianist  plays,  and  this  will  be  certain 
to  call  forth  a  response  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  perhaps  only  in  the  more  intelli- 
gent ones  at  first,  but  eventually  among  all 
the  children,  and  before  the  lesson  is  over 
their  faces  will  be  glowing  with  pleasure, 
and  they  will  be  all  eagerness  to  sing  to  the 
music  or  dance  to  what  is  being  played.  If 
the  pianist  cannot  infuse  this  into  the  chil- 
dren in  a  drill-class,  she  has  failed  from 
her  point  of  view.  She  must  be  careful 
also  to  give  firm  chords  for  finishing  exer- 
cises, clear  notes  for  commencing,  and  in 
every  way  to  aid  the  children  and  teacher 
towards  a  correct  rhythmic  exhibition  of 
the  exercise. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
words  about  recitals.  Very  young  blind 
children  are  not  of  course  fitted  to  attend 
concerts,  but  recitals  of  a  vocal  and  instru- 
mental character  should  be  frequently  given 
to  them.  The  music  selected  for  these 
should  be  simple  in  form,  always  bright, 
entertaining  and  light,  and  for  the  most 
part  popular,  with  only  one  or  two  classical 
items  introduced.  The  performer  should 
interest  the  children  by  discourse  about  the 
items  as  they  proceed.  A  popular,  amusing 
song  should  be  sung,  preferably  one  of 
which  the  children  know  the  chorus;  this 
they  should  be  allowed  to  sing  unrestrained, 
for  children  do  not  always  wish  to  be  the 
listeners.  Recitals  should  not  last  more 
than  thirty  to  forty  minutes ;  they  will  be 
found  to  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  classical  concerts  of  their  later  school 
career.  A  good  gramophone  or  phonograph, 
too,  will  be  found  a  very  desirable  acquisi- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  some  musical  per- 
son should  be  consulted  in  the  purchase  of 
suitable  records.  The  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  play  musical  toys,  and  their 
energy  and  skill  in  this  direction  utilized 
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and  organized  into  a  junior  school  orches- 
tra. The  management  of  this  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  music  teacher,  who  can 
by  this  means  inculcate  a  feeling  of  com- 
radeship and  cooperation,  of  unity  to  secure 
strength,  of  independence  of  action,  and  of 
observance  of  others  and  of  waiting  for 
turn,  etc.  All  these  things  may  be  small 
and  trifling,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are, 
so  to  speak,  molecules  out  of  which  the 
character  of  the  child  is  all  the  while  being 
built.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  toy  instruments  of  correct 
pitch  with  relation  to  each  other  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  this  obstacle  may  be  removed. 
Much  could  be  said  on  the  teaching  of 
the  piano  to  very  young  blind  children ;  but 
this  is  a  huge  subject,  and  needs  a  paper  to 
itself. 


Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  influence  of  music  is  without 
its  parallel  upon  the  young  blind.  I  have 
known  even  defective  children  stirred  to  do 
something  by  it ;  and  I  am  equally  certain 
that  it  adds  materially  to  their  happiness 
both  at  school  and  in  after  life.  The 
teacher  who  is  intrusted  with  this  grand 
work  among  the  tiny  children  has  a  great 
and  glorious  mission;  she  may  ultimately 
be  the  means  of  producing  a  tuner,  a  pianist, 
an  organist,  a  vocalist,  or  even  a  composer ; 
but  far  more  important  still,  she  can  infuse 
sunshine  into  hundreds  of  little  lives,  can 
foster  in  them  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
pure,  and  the  divine,  and  can  stimulate  and 
arouse  in  them  the  desire  to  do  something 
and  to  be  something.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  secrets  of  success. 


WISCONSIN 

DAY    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Section  5790  of  the  stat- 
utes of  Wisconsin  relating  to  city  and  village 
schools  for  the  blind,  state  aid,  and  inspec- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
Section  5790  of  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin  is 
hereby  amended  so  that  said  section  shall  read 
as  follows : 

City  and  Village  Schools  for  the  Blind; 
State  Aid;  Inspection.  Section  5790.  Sec- 
tions 578,  579a,  579;;?,  and  579»  of  the  statutes 
and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  shall  so  far 
as  applicable  provide  for  and  apply  to  schools 
for  the  blind,  except  that  there  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  state  treasury  annually  in  the  month 
of  July  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district 
board  or  of  the  board  of  education  in  any  city 
or  village  maintaining  a  school  or  schools  for 
the  blind  under  the  charge  of  one  or  more 
teachers,  whose  qualifications  shall  be  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  each  blind  pupil  instructed 
in  such  school  or  schools  at  least  nine  months 
during  the  year  next  preceding  the  first  day 
of  July,  and  a  share  of  such  sum  proportionate 
to  the  term  of  instruction  of  any  such  pupil 
who  shall  be  so  instructed  less  than  nine 
months  during  such  year;  the  said  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  include  instruction  in  music 
and  manual  training  and  to  cover  necessary 
expenses    for  printing  material   in  connection 


with  the  work  of  any  such  school  or  schools ; 
and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion may  authorize  and  instruct  the  inspector 
of  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  acting  under  his 
direction,  to  inspect  day  schools  for  the  blind 
without  additional  compensation. 
Approved  April,  1909. 


PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS 

AN  ACT  to  create  Sections  1409a-!  to  14090-4 
of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  blindness  of 
the  newborn  babe,  or  so-called  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  i.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes 
four  new  sections  to  read:  Section  14090-1. 
The  state  board  of  health  and  vital  statistics 
is  vested  with  power  and  authority  to  publish 
and  distribute  among  the  physicians,  midwives, 
nurses,  or  other  persons  requiring  such  infor- 
mation, instructions  relating  to  inflammation 
in  the  eyes  of  newborn  babes,  and  proper 
methods  of  prevention.  The  board  is  hereby 
empowered  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to 
prevent  the  development  of  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  of  the  newborn  babe,  or  so-called 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Section  14090-2.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  attending  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  or 
other  person  in  attendance  on  a  confinement 
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case,  to  use  such  prophylactic  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  among  newborn  chil- 
dren as  the  state  board  of  health  and  vital 
statistics  in  its  rules  and  regulations  may  de- 
termine are  necessary.  Should  one  or  both 
eyes  of  an  infant  become  inflamed,  swollen, 
and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  at 
any  time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  the 
nurse,  parents,  or  other  attendant  having 
charge  of  such  infant  shall  report  in  writing, 
within  six  hours  thereafter,  to  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city,  incorporated  village,  or 
town  in  which  the  parents  of  the  infants 
reside,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation,  swell- 
ing, redness,  or  unnatural  discharge  exists. 

2.  On  receipt  of  such  report  the  health 
officer  shall  inform  the  attending  physician 
of  the  conditions  complained  of,  or  if  there 
is  no  physician  in  attendance  the  health  officer 
shall  then  employ  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
incorporated  village,  or  city  a  competent  phy- 
sician to  examine  the  case  reported,  and  the 
physician  shall  provide  proper  treatment  or 
such  as  is  recommended  in  the  rules  and  regula- 


tions adopted  by  the  state  board  of  health  and 
vital  statistics. 

3.  The  health  officer  shall  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  written  report  herein  pro- 
vided for,  if  no  physician  was  in  charge,  notify 
the  parents  or  person  having  charge  of  said 
infant  of  the  dangers  to  the  eye,  or  eyes,  of 
said  infant,  and  he  shall  also  inclose  to  the 
parents  or  person  having  charge  of  the  child 
directions  for  the  proper  treatment  thereof. 

Section  14090-3.  Any  woman  accustomed  to 
attend  confinement  cases  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  for  violation  as  physicians  or 
nurses. 

Section  1409(7-4.  Any  person  who  violates, 
neglects,  or  refuses  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  pub- 
lication. 

Approved  April  21,  1909. 


MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON   THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 
JULY,  1910— SEPTEMBER,  1910 


Education,  Boston,  September,  19 10:  "Instruc- 
tion of  Exceptional  Children  in  the  New 
York  Public  Schools,"  by  Andrew  W.  Ed- 
son.      Pp.    1-10. 

Etude,  July,  1910:  "Some  Modern  Descriptive 
Compositions,"  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry 
(blind),  followed  by  an  account  of  Mr. 
Perry's  remarkable  career.  Portrait.  Pp. 
441-442. 

Etude,  September,  1910  :  "Story  of  the  Minuet," 
by  Edward  Baxter  Perry.  Illustrated. 
P.   581. 

Hampton's  Magazine,  July  and  August,  1910: 
"A  Fighting  Chance^  for  the  City  Child : 
Cooperation  and  Unified  Effort  Needed  to 
Save  the  City's  Youth."  Illustrated.  Pp. 
1 03-1 16;  249-258.  (Backward  children  in 
the  public  schools,  and  how  to  care  for  the 
baby's    eyes.) 

Harper's  Magazine,  August,  1910  :  "First  Sight 
at  the  Age  of  Forty,"  by  Edward  A.  Ayers, 
M.D.      Pp.    416-424.      Illustrated. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Administration,  Institu- 
tion Quarterly,  August,  1910:  "Tracoma  as 
a   Cause   of  Blindness."      Pp.  44-45. 

Iowa  State  Institutions,  Bulletin  No.  3,  July, 
1 9 10:  "The  Future  of  the  Blind  Child,"  by 
Mary  E.  Caster ;  with  the  discussion  of  the 
paper.      Pp.    147-150;    185-190. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  July  21,  1910  : 
"Conservation    of    Vision    and    the    Preven- 


tion of  Blindness,"  by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D. 
P.   74- 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  July  21,  1910: 
"Education  of  the  Blind  in  Day  Schools 
with  the  Seeing  Children,"  by  Dr.  Frank 
G.  Brunner.     Pp.  76—77. 

Literary  Digest,  September  10,  1910  :  "First 
Sight  at  Forty."     Pp.  382-383. 

Literary  Digest,  September  24,  1910:  "Over- 
use of  the  Eyes  in  Education."  Pp.  488- 
489.  (Review  of  a  paper  on  "Conserva- 
tion of  Vision,"  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  read 
before  the  last  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation.) 

New  Boston,  a  monthly  record  of  progress, 
Boston,  September,  1910:  "Saving  Eyesight, 
a  Venture  in  Conservation,"  by  Henry  Cop- 
ley Greene.     Illustrated.     Pp.   193-200. 

St.  Louis  Republican,  September  18,  1910: 
"Tragedy  of  Baby  Eyes  that  See  Not." 
Illustrated.      P.   5- 

The  Survey,  August  6,  1910:  "Organized  Plan 
to  Prevent  Blindness."     P.  654. 

The  Survey,  August  2^,  1910:  "Prevention  of 
Blindness,"  by  Carolyn  Conant  Van  Blar- 
com.     Pp.   735-736. 

The  Survey,  September  24,  1910  :  "Servant  of 
Humanity,"  by  Winifred  Holt.  Pp.  880- 
882.  (Review  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's 
Letters  and  Journals,  edited  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards.     Volume    2.) 


JMassacbusetts  Hssociation 

for  promoting  the 

Interests  of 

the  Blind 


Reprint  from 

Report  for  1903-1910 


Report  of  the  JMassacbusetts  Hssociation 

for  promoting  tbc  Interests 

of  the  Blind 

1903-1910 

In  1902  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  became  actively  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  adult  blind.  They  enlisted  the  interest  of  other  public- 
spirited  persons,  and  a  series  of  conferences  were  held 
out  of  which  grew  the  organization  of  this  Association, 
which  became  sponsor,  in  February,  1903,  for  the  petition 
to  the  legislature  for  a  Commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  blind  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Secured  ^n  August,    1 903,   a  temporary  Commission 

a  State  was   appointed,    serving   with   reappointment 

Commission  untjj  j^q^  when  Massachusetts  established 
the  First  Permanent  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  from  the  personal  interest  of  a 
small  group  of  individuals  in  a  few  blind  persons  the  work 
grew  to  an  organized  state  department.  The  purpose  of 
the  Association,  both  before  and  since  the  Commission  was 
established,  has  been  to  supplement  and  unify  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts. 

Conducted  After  the  temporary  Commission  was  peti- 
a  publicity  tioned  for,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
Campaign  tQ  arouse  tne  public  to  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  needs  of  the  blind,  in  order  that  when  the  Commis- 
sion made  its  final  report  the  legislature  should  respond 
generously  for  future  work.  To  do  this  a  field  agent  was 
employed  for  the  season  1903— 1904,  to  present  the  cause 
of  the  blind  to  churches,  clubs,  and  other  organizations 
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Where  the  Association   Began 
wundermop    making    in     i9o4 

The  Association  assisted  the  blind  inventor  to  patent  this  mop,  that  Wundermop 
making  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  blind.  This  industry  is  now  conducted 
by  the  State   Commission  for  the   Blind.      The  sales  for  1909  were  $12,445.84. 

wherever  opportunity  offered  throughout  the  state.     Illus- 
trations were  used  in  conjunction  with  a  graphic  story. 

Up  to  that  time  few  people  had  seemed  to  realize 
what  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  emphasized, 
namely,  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  blind  lost  their  sight 
too  late  in  life  to  derive  the  benefit  offered  by  a  special 
school  for  the  blind.  The  existing  agencies  for  the  aid 
of  the  blind  at  that  time  were  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  for  infants  up  to  five  years;  the  well-known 
Perkins  Institution  for  blind  youth,  with  admission  up  to 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  a  workshop  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  adults;  and  Home  Teaching  for  the  blind  in  their 
homes,  supported  by  the  state  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Thus  it  was  made 
clear  that  for  the  blind  of  working  age  there  was  no 
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This  man  was  becoming  dependent  because  of  loss  of  sight  when  the  Association 
secured  a  position  for  him  about  five  years  ago  in  a  factory  with  seeing  workmen. 
His  average  wage  now  is  $14  per  week. 


organized  effort;  while  the  chief  appeal  of  the  blind  was 
for  employment. 

Opened  an  In  Jul^'  r9°4»  the  Association  opened  an 
experiment  Experiment  Station  for  the  trade  training 
Station  0£  ^  b}jnci       The  purpQse   of   the   station 

was  not  to  do  what  had  already  been  done  elsewhere,  but 
to  discover,  if  possible,  new  lines  of  activities  in  which 
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the  blind  might  engage.  The  weaving  of  art  fabrics  and 
rugs  under  expert  supervision  was  tried,  also  the  manu- 
facture of  mops  invented  by  a  blind  man.  In  addition 
to  the  shop  industries  the  agent  of  the  Association  visited 
many  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  processes  in  which  a  blind  person  could 
engage.  This  was  done,  not  only  with  the  idea  of  provid- 
ing other  occupations  for  the  blind,  but  to  make  the  blind 
a  factor  in  production  in  company  with  seeing  workmen. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  number  of  blind  persons 
were  placed  in  factories  side  by  side  with  sighted  opera- 
tives. This  idea  has  been  adopted  elsewhere,  and  several 
blind  persons  are  today  working  on  equal  terms  with  their 
seeing  fellows. 

In  1906  the  Massachusetts  Commission  purchased  the 
Experiment  Station  from  the  Association  and  used  it  as 
the  nucleus  of  their  present  workshops  in  Cambridge. 

~ -a  The    commodious    house,    with    garden    and 

James  ji*  ° 

SCloolson  shade  trees,  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  used 

F>ouse  £or  a  numDer  of  years  by  the  Commission  for 

the  Blind,  has  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Asso- 
ciation through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Woolson, 
who  makes  this  gift  of  her  family  estate  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband  for  the  benefit  of  blind  women.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  James  A.  Woolson  House. 

The  Association  has  asked  the  Commission  to  occupy 
the  estate  for  the  present.  Art  fabric  weaving  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  building  in  the  rear,  as  it  has  been  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  house  will  serve  as  an  office 
for  the  Cambridge  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  in  general 
as  an  industrial  centre  for  blind  women. 

In   1904  the  Association  engaged  a  Visitor 

Solk  SCrVi"  and  opened  a  Sma11  °ffice'  t0  whIch  a11  blInd 
persons  desiring  advice  and  counsel  or  help 
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Art  Fabric   Weaving 


The  blind  weaver  depresses  certain  pedals  which  lift  the  warp  threads  in  characteristic 
groups.  The  weaver,  having  memorized  these,  can  readily  distinguish  them  by  touch.  The 
patterns  are  described  to  her  by  a  seeing  supervisor.  When  they  are  too  difficult  to  be  readily 
memorized  the  blind  girl  writes  out  the  description  in  raised  characters,  thus  securing  notes  for 
reference  and  guidance.  To  "  work  in  "  the  design,  skeins  of  colored  thread,  assorted  by  the 
designer,  are  given  to  the  blind  weaver,  who  arranges  them  in  numerical  order  within  easy 
reach.  Knowing  the  number  of  her  skein,  she  selects  "pattern  threads"  of  a  desired  color 
and  ties  them  (as  in  the  photograph)  around  such  groups  of  raised  threads  as  the  design  pre- 
scribes. After  "tying  in"  each  row  of  colored  "pattern  threads"  the  weaver  throws  her 
shuttle  with  the  woof  thread  to  make  the  body  of  the  cloth. 


in  obtaining  work  were  made  welcome.  Through  this 
means  much  understanding  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
blind  was  gained  and  much  friendly  assistance  given.  But, 
most  important  of  all,  it  became  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  problem  of  blindness  was  not  that  of  adults  alone, 
but  that  the  Association  must  work  for  the  blind  of  all 
ages,  and  that  to  this  end  some  natural  way  of  meeting 
groups  of  blind  persons  must  be  found.  Accordingly,  in 
1905,  the  Association  secured  the  services  of  an  expert 
woman  physician  as  agent  of  its  social  service  committee, 
who  began  work  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  She  kept  in  daily  communication 
with  it,  holding  interviews,  so  far  as  possible,  with  every 
patient,  blind  or  likely  to  become  blind,  and  keeping 
records  of  their  medical  and  social  history.  Besides 
seeing  patients  at  the  hospital  she  visited  them  in  their 
homes,  often  at  long  distances,  and  thus  she  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  blind  themselves  and  with  their  needs 
and  problems.  She  was  able  also  to  make  friends  for 
them  in  many  towns  and  to  form  committees  in  their 
interest  in  a  number  of  cities.  Her  study  of  such  cases 
led  to  the  placing  of  children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the 
finding  of  occupations  for  adults,  and  to  pointing  out 
the  difficult  problem  of  persons  who  became  blind  late 
in  life. 

In  connection  with  all  this  the  agent  made 
prevention  of  a  prej;mmary  investigation  into  the  preva- 
lence, distribution,  and  results  of  treatment 
of  infantile  ophthalmia  (ophthalmia  neonatorum).  She 
studied  cases  treated  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the 
reports  of  all  the  large  institutions  doing  maternity  work, 
and  of  the  eye  departments  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
The  investigation  showed  that  most  institutions  send  all 
severe  cases  to  the  Infirmary,  and  several  which  did  not 
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First  Original  Design  Created   by  a  Blind  Woman  in  the  Art  Fabric 
Shop  Established   by  the  Association 


do  so  at  that  time  have  sent  them  since.  As  a  result  of 
the  interest  aroused  by  this  investigation  the  Association, 
after  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  physicians,  presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature, 
and  in  March,  1905,  there  was  written  into  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  one  of  the  best  regulations  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  this  country.  Under  this  law 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  the  greatest  cause  of  blindness 
in  infants,  was  made  a  reportable  infectious  disease. 

All  this  work  was  full  of  meaning  to  those  who 
watched  it.  It  opened  up  also  new  possibilities  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  study  of  the  out- 
patients of  a  hospital  for  eye  diseases.  Later,  under 
other  auspices,  it  became  the  basis  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary. 
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After    the    establishment    of    the    permanent 
or 
the  Blind  " 


r  State  Commission  in   1906,   a  large  part  of 


the  work  which  the  Association  had  previ- 
ously carried  on  was  very  properly  taken  over  by  the 
State  Commission.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1907,  it  was  proposed  that  a  quarterly  (in  ink 
print)  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  should  be 
published.  The  Association  agreed  to  be  responsible  for 
a  limited  sum  in  issuing  the  magazine,  and  the  first  num- 
ber appeared  in  April,  1907.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  is 
steadily  gaining  recognition  both  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad.  The  following  quotations  testify  to  the  position 
the  magazine  holds  today: 

From  the  IQOQ  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind: 

"Perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  the  maintenance  of  the  quarterly  magazine,  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the  importance  of  which  in  bring- 
ing together  workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  in  stimulating  them  towards  ever  higher  ideals 
and  achievements,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
Commission  is  able  in  this  connection  to  render  some 
return  for  the  Association's  help  by  making  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment acts  as  editor  of  this  magazine." 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Japanese  government  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  blind,  Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto, 
writes:  "I  think  the  magazine  very  valuable  indeed  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
even  more  so  to  those  who  are  not  yet  interested  in  the 


cause." 
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Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  one  of  the  best  known  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  writes  that  the  Outlook 
"is  really  splendid." 

Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith,  Editor  of  The  Mentor,  a  maga- 
zine published  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  from  1891  — 
1894:  "The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a  beacon  light 
guiding  all  workers  toward  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods,  throwing  side  lights  on  many  questions,  and  giv- 
ing information  that  would  in  no  other  way  reach  those 
removed  from  the  centers  of  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  former  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind:  "I  feel  that  the  Outlook  has  been  the  most 
promising  feature  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  this  country 
since  The  Mentor  ceased  to  exist.  A  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  friends  of  the  blind  is  impera- 
tive if  any  important  work  is  to  be  done." 

Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  says  in  his  report:  "We 
educators  of  the  blind  need  a  publication  in  which  there 
may  be  free  discussion  of  the  many  problems  associated 
with  our  work  ...  an  organ  for  the  interchange  of  opinion 
upon  the  questions  which  vitally  concern  the  education  of 
blind  youth." 

A  French  subscriber  writes:  "We  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  here  and  it  is  sadly  needed.  We  will  translate  such 
of  its  contents  as  we  may  deem  useful  to  arouse  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  and,  by  repercussion,  your  power- 
ful campaign  will  be  heard  throughout  the  world." 
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A    Blind   Man's  Farm   Which   the   Association   Helped  to  Equip 

Letters  of  appreciation  have  also  been  received  from 
workers  for  the  blind  in  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Palestine,  and  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  feeling  of  friendliness  for  the  blind,  out 
koan  and  Hid     ,        ,  .  .       ,         .  .     .  ,  . 

or    which    the    Association    grew,    has    been 

carried  into   all   its   activities,   and  has  been  particularly 

marked  in  the  matter  of  Loan  and  Aid.     Through  loans 

and  gifts  of  money  and  materials,  accompanied  by  much 

personal  effort  and  friendly  counsel,  the  Association  has 

supplied  a  multitude  of  needs  for  a  large  number  of  blind 

persons.     The  results  in  renewed  health  and  strength,  in 

efficiency,  in  fresh  courage,  and  awakened  ambition  cannot 

easily  be  expressed,  but  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  scope 

of  this  work  may  be  gained  from  the  following  list  of 

instances  taken  at  random  from  our  records :  Money  or 

stock  to  start  or  renew  business,  such  as  peddling,  chicken 

raising,  news  stands,  practicing  massage,  etc. ;  tuition  in  a 

school  of  oratory  for  a  promising  young  girl  who  is  now 

teaching;  pianos  in  the  case  of  two  music  teachers;   an 

ear  trumpet  badly  needed  by  one  blind  man;  a  cork  leg 
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for  another ;  money  for  special  food  and  for  rest  and 
recuperation. 

In  addition  to  this,  since  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  has  been  in  existence  the  Association 
has  always  stood  ready  to  supplement  work  for  which  that 
Board  has  inadequate  resources,  and  to  initiate  and  pro- 
mote any  practical  measures  for  the  blind  which  may  not 
come  within  the  very  properly  limited  powers  of  a  state 
commission.  The  Commission  cannot  undertake  the  per- 
manent support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind  person,  and 
it  cannot  make  cash  loans.  The  Association  has  therefore 
come  to  its  assistance  in  many  cases  in  which  these  two 
restrictions  prevented  the  Commission  from  providing  aid. 

Thus  many  persons  have  been  recommended  to  the 
Association  by  the  Commission  and  substantially  aided 
when  the  prospects  were  that  a  loan  or  gift  would  lift 
them    into    a    position    of    permanent    advantage.      One 
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woman  who  is  raising  chickens  and  selling  eggs  was 
helped  to  increase  her  stock  of  hens.  A  plucky  man  who 
has  scrupulously  repaid  every  loan  made  him  in  the  past, 
and  whose  children  will  soon  be  able  to  help  him,  was 
aided  with  a  gift  during  a  hard  season.  Some  have  been 
helped  by  the  committee  by  guidance  or  fares  to  and  from 
work,  others  with  relief  in  illness.  A  homeless  apprentice 
at  the  Cambridge  shops,  who  was  helped  over  a  hard 
place,  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising  rug  weavers  in 
the  shop.  In  the  matter  of  recreations  the  Association 
has  contributed  towards  the  vacation  expenses  of  workers 
at  the  Cambridge  shops  and  other  blind  persons,  the  vaca- 
tions being  arranged  by  the  Commission  workers  and  paid 
for  when  possible  by  the  blind  themselves,  or  by  regular 
vacation  agencies  for  the  seeing.  This  matter  of  recrea- 
tion is  a  very  vital  need.  It  is  especially  necessary  and 
especially  difficult  to  secure  adequate  diversion  for  those 
without  sight. 

Opportunities  for  Continued  Service 

i.     Outlook  for  the  Blind  Publication  Fund. 

(From  a  recent  letter  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind) 
"I  follow  with  keen  interest  your  efforts  to  make  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  a  success.  Nothing  is  more  useful 
to  the  sightless  than  an  intelligent  magazine  in  their  inter- 
est, setting  forth  their  needs,  making  known  what  they  can 
do  to  earn  a  living,  and  advocating  movements  of  the  right 
sort  in  their  behalf.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  just 
such  a  publication.  The  fact  that  influential  and  wise 
persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart  favor 
the  magazine  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable.  It  deserves 
liberal  support  from  philanthropists  and  practical  workers 
for  humanity."  „.       ,  Iy      , 
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These  rugs  were  designed  by  Jenny  A.  Turner  and   woven  in  the  Association's  rug  shop. 
This  industry  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Commission.      The  sales  for  1909  were  $13,419.09. 


2.  Loan  and  Aid  Fund. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  blind  are  more  directly 
helped  than  through  this  branch  of  the  Association's  work. 
The  appeals  for  individual  assistance  which  cannot  be  met 
by  a  State  Commission  are  many  and  varied.  These  two 
agencies  working  together  have  unusual  opportunities 
for  giving  sympathetic  and  practical  aid  to  many  blind 
persons. 

3.  Prevention  of  Blindness  Fund. 

"For  every  dollar  used  for  prevention,  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  is  saved  in  cutting  off  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  one  who  may  become  a  dependent."  The  move- 
ment for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  taking  on  national 
proportions,  and  Massachusetts  ought  to  keep  in  the  lead. 
The  Association  is  asked  to  help  in  raising  a  substantial 
sum  to  continue  the  fight  to  save  babies'  eyes. 
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ACT    OF    INCORPORATION 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Be  It  Known  That  whereas  Edward  Cummings,  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding,  Albert  M.  Jones,  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham,  Mahalie  R.  Hodder,  Charlotte  Barrell 
Ware,  Francis  H.  Rowley,  William  P.  Fowler,  Arthur  F.  Esta- 
brook,  John  Shepard,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Annette  P.  Rogers, 
Edward  H.  Clement  and  A.  Adeline  Manning  have  associated 
themselves  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Adult  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind  by  means  of  industrial  training  and  employ- 
ment and  other  aid,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer  and 
Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  and  recorded  in  this  office: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Do  Hereby  Certify  that  said 
Edward  Cummings,  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Ada  Pearson  Spauld- 
ing, Albert  M.  Jones,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Mahalie  R. 
Hodder,  Charlotte  Barrell  Ware,  Francis  H.  Rowley,  William  P. 
Fowler,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  John  Shepard,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  A.  Adeline  Manning,  their  associates  and 
successors,  are  legally  organized  and  established  as,  and  are  hereby 
made,  an  existing  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions, duties  and  restrictions  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

Witness  my  official  signature  hereunto  subscribed,  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hereunto 
affixed,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three. 

(Signed)     Wm.  M.  Olin, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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CONSTITUTION 

As  Adopted  igo8 

ARTICLE    I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

ARTICLE    II 

Object 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Blind. 

ARTICLE    III 

Government 

The  government  of  this  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Council 
of  at  least  ten,  including  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE    IV 

Section  i.  Election  of  Officers.  A  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sect.  2.  Nominating  Committee.  The  President  shall 
appoint  a  Nominating  Committee,  which  shall  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  a  list  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year.     Other  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor. 

ARTICLE    V 

Policy 

In  the  absence  of  any  explicit  direction  from  the  Association, 
the  Council  shall  define  the  policy  of  the  Association  and  admin- 
ister its  affairs. 

ARTICLE    VI 

Standing   Committees 

The  Council  shall  appoint  such  standing  committees  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  The  Secretary  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member 
of  all  standing  committees. 
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ARTICLE    VII 

Meetings 

Section  i.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  January, 
the  exact  date  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council. 

Sect.  2.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President, 
Secretary,  or  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

Section  i.  Annual  Members.  Any  one  expressing  an  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Association  may  become  a  member.  The  annual 
dues  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year. 

Sect.  2.  Contributing  Members.  The  payment  of  five  dollars 
a  year  shall  constitute  a  contributing  membership. 

Sect.  3.  Sustaining  Members.  The  payment  of  fifty  dollars 
shall  constitute  a  sustaining  membership. 

Sect.  4.  Honorary  Members.  The  Council  may  invite  any 
persons  to  act  as  honorary  members  of  the  Council.  The  honorary 
members  shall  constitute  the  Advisory  Board,  shall  be  welcome  to 
all  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  may  enjoy  all  rights  of  active 
membership. 

ARTICLE    IX 

Amendments 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  the  annual  meeting,  or 
at  a  special  meeting,  provided  due  notice  is  given,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present. 
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Original  Workers 


President 
EDWARD  CUMMINGS 


Vice-Presidents 


WILLIAM  P.  FOWLER 


SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN 


Secretary 
A.  P.  SPAULDING 

Treasurer 
MARY  MORTON  KEHEW 


Direct  01 


Edward  H.  Clement 
Michael  J.  Doody 
Arthur  F.  Estabrook 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
Edward  M.  Hartwell 
Mahalie  R.  Hodder 
Samuel  F.  Hubbard 


Albert  Marshall  Jones 
*  Adeline  A.  Manning 
Edwin  D.  Mead 
Annette  P.  Rogers 
Francis  H.  Rowley 
Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw 
John  Shepard 


Charlotte  Barrell  Ware 
Advisory  Board 


Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison,  D.D. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell 
*Mr.  Elisha  Converse 
*Mrs.  Elisha  Converse 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole 
Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer 
*Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 
*Hon.  George  F.  Hoar 
Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Miss  Helen  Keller 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  D.D. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall 

Hon.  William  H.  Moody 

Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom 

Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  D.D. 

Miss  Anne  Whitnev 

*Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 


Agent  of  Association  and  Superintendent  of  Experiment  Station 
CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

Visitor 
MISS  MARY  A.  FORNESS 

Special  Visitor 
ANNA  G.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 


♦Deceased. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND    DONATIONS 

Subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  made  payable  to 
Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Treasurer,  and  sent  to  264  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  ''Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,"  incorporated  in 
1903,  the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the 

uses  of  said  corporation. 


Reprinted  from  the  1910  Report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  with  regard  to  the  Instruc- 
tion  of  the  Adult   Blind   at  their  Homes. 


South  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1910. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  same  four  teachers  who  have  carried  on  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  in  their  homes,  almost  from  its  be- 
ginning in  Massachusetts,  have  continued  it  this  past  year. 
There  has  been  little  change ;  but  the  work  itself  is  a  compelling 
form  of  service.  The  teachers  are  continually  stimulated  by  the 
good  they  are  able  to  do ;  so  that  what  might  ordinarily  become 
routine  employment  is  lifted  and  maintained  on  an  inspira- 
tional plane  by  the  natural  sympathy  existing  between  pupil 
and  teacher,  both  of  whom  are  blind.  It  is  saved  from  drudgery 
by  the  opportunity  of  personal  service.  In  fact,  the  opportu- 
nities for  helpful  social  service  are  so  great  in  connection  with 
this  work  of  home  teaching  that  no  one  is  fitted  to  do  it  unless 
she  has  the  sympathy  and  wisdom  for  social  work  too. 

The  tragedy  of  blindness  is  not  so  much  or  so  often  the  in- 
ability to  see  as  it  is  the  prospect  of  idleness  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  probable  dependence.  For  one  who  has  lived  and  worked 
in  the  world  of  light  to  be  forced  to  live  and  to  be  idle  in  the 
crypt  which  blindness  too  often  is,  —  this  is  the  cruelty  of  be- 
coming blind  in  adult  life.  Few  there  are  who,  unaided,  are 
able  to  rise  superior  to  the  affliction.  Strange  to  say,  home 
friends,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  often  seem  to  be  singularly 
qualified  to  hinder  and  to  make  matters  worse ;  for  these  do  not 
know  how  to  help  and,  besides,  their  ignorance  of  what  the 
blind  have  done  and  can  do,  coupled  with  the  conviction  which 
nearly  everyone  harbors  that,  if  blind,  he  could  do  nothing 
more;  —  all  this  heaps  the  humiliation  of  helplessness  upon 
the  newly  blinded  adult  member  of  the  family ;  and  his  condi- 
tion is  indeed  desperate. 


Blind  made  a  joint  effort  to  have  the  necessary  legislative  steps 
taken  for  turning  this  work  over  to  the  commission,  where  it 
naturally  belongs.  However,  the  bill  was  not  favorably  re- 
ported ;  hence  the  direction  of  the  State  Home  Teaching  for  the 
Adult  Blind  remains  where  it  has  been,  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  teachers  are  as  follows :  Miss 
Lillian  B.  Garside,  No.  4  Burroughs  Place,  Boston ;  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  Orleans;  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer,  No.  15  Warriner 
Avenue,  Springfield;  Mr.  John  Vars,  No.  72  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, Boston. 

Statistics.  —  Number  of  new  cases  of  blind  persons  visited, 
98;  number  taught,  90;  number  refusing  instruction,  8;  num- 
ber enrolled  Nov.  1,  1909,  130.  Amount  of  money  earned  by 
the  pupils,  $433.61.  Summary  of  work  done  by  the  teachers: 
calls  made,  966 ;  lessons  given,  2,216 ;  miles  traveled,  33,958, 


TEACHING  THE  ADULT  BLIND  IN  THEIK  HOMES. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Seventy-eighth  Annual   Report    of   the   Trustees 
of  the   Perkins  Institution   and   Massachusetts   School    for  the    Blind.] 

Through  the  four  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind  90  of 
these  people  have  been  reached  at  their  homes.  These  teachers, 
who  are  themselves  blind,  carry  about  embossed  books  and  oc- 
cupation material  to  their  pupils  and  give  it  out  to  their  charges, 
teaching,  encouraging  and  enheartening  them  better  than  see- 
ing teachers  could.  This  work  is  a  genuinely  useful  one:  it 
could  be  better  carried  out,  we  believe,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  whose  field  it 
overlaps.  Our  director  scarcely  has  the  time  to  follow  it  up 
as  he  would  like  to. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED    J  853 


INCORPORATED    1897 


F.  C.  WARREN  COMPANY 

COAL 

6   POST   OFFICE   SQUARE 

H90   WASHINGTON    ST.  2    DORCHESTER  AVE. 

BOSTON 


M^NECESSARYASSOAP"    ^ 


A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,   AND   TRAPS. 

PREVENTS   CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing   Co., 

297    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


R.  E.  Schmidt,  ArcK't,  Chicago,  III. 

Preserve  and  Beautify 
Your  Shingles 

by  staining  them  with 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  made  of  Creosote  ["the  best  wood 
preservative  known"],  pure  linseed  oil  and  the 
best  pigments,  and  give  soft,  velvety  coloring 
effects  (moss-greens,  bark-browns,  silver-grays, 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania 
gar^n  Building  Institution  for  the  Blind 
-Western  Penn.  opened  in  September  its  kin- 
institution  for  dergarten  department  in  a 
the  Blind  beautiful  new  building  (see 
frontispiece)  which  was  completed  and 
formally  dedicated  last  June.  The  struc- 
ture is  120  feet  long,  exclusive  of  sun 
parlors,  and  45  feet  wide,  is  entirely  fire- 
proof, and  corresponds  in  style  with  the 
splendid  gymnasium  erected  in  1908.  Both 
these  valuable  additions  to  the  plant  har- 
monize in  color  with  the  older  buildings. 
The  state  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated 
$30,000  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  raised 
the  remainder  of  the  $65,000  required  for 
Construction  and  equipment.  The  building 
accommodates  thirty  pupils  and  is  fitted 
throughout  with  special  kindergarten  furni- 
ture, including  small,  round  dining  tables 
for  six  pupils  each.  Instead  of  the  usual 
dormitories  the  bedrooms  are  arranged  for 
three  children  each,  and  have  individual 
lockers,  chairs,  etc.  There  are  shower 
baths  and  low  wash  sinks  with  special  push 
button  faucets  and  drains.  There  is  wash- 
room accommodation,  with  individual  towel, 
wash  cloth,  comb,  brush,  and  toothbrush 
for  each  child,  on  the  first  as  well  as  on 
the  second  floor,  so  that  the  children  do  not 
have  to  go  upstairs  during  the  day.  The 
classrooms,  located  on  the  first  floor,  are 
large  and  sunny,  and  the  adjoining  sitting 
rooms  are  fitted  with  individual  lockers, 
with  compartments  for  the  children's  toys 
and  for  the  coats,  hats,  and  overshoes  used 
daily  for  exercise  on  the  lawns  and  walks. 
The  inclosed  porches  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  building  can  be  used  for  play- 
rooms in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  build- 
ing is  the  newest  separate  kindergarten 
building  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and 


without  doubt  embodies  approximately  ideal 
arrangements  in  both  construction  and 
equipment. 


A  New 

National 

Association 


A  National  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  and 
Conservation  of  Vision  was 
organized  on  December  17,  19 10,  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing in  New  York  City.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind ;  and  James 
P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  were  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  a 
previous  conference.1  Much  of  the  interest 
to  which  this  committee  and  the  association 
itself  owe  their  existence  was  created  by 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and 
Dr.  Lewis.  The  object  of  the  new  organ- 
ization embodies  the  aim  of  the  preliminary 
conferences,  namely,  to  unify  the  campaign 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  separate 
organizations  in  various  states  and  locali- 
ties. 

The  first  meeting  "in  response  to  sugges- 
tions coming  from  several  organizations 
engaged  in  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness — more  especially  from  Massachu- 
setts— that  cooperation  could  best  be  se- 
cured by  an  informal  conference  of  those 


engaged  in  preventive  work 


was  called 


by    the    Committee    of    the    Russell     Sage 
Foundation  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  for 

xSee    Outlook   for   the   Blind,    Vol.    IV,    No.    2, 
P-  59- 
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the  16th  of  February,   1910,  in  New  York 
City."  x 

At  the  second  conference  (December  17, 
1910)  a  committee  on  organization  was 
appointed,  and  recommended  that  a  national 
society  be  formed  to  include  in  its  member- 
ship all  persons  and  bodies  desiring  to 
cooperate  in 

1.  Prevention  of  infantile  blindness, 

2.  Prevention  of  blindness  from  indus- 
trial and  other  accidents  and  from  disease, 

3.  Conservation  of  vision  through  im- 
proved hygiene  during  school  life,  and  in 
industrial  occupations,  and 

That  it  invite  the  cooperation  of  societies 
now  in  existence,  or  hereafter  formed  for 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  for  the 
promotion  of  social  purity  and  sex  educa- 
tion; for  preventing  infant  mortality;  and 
for  safeguarding  industrial  occupations 
and  the  aid  and  indorsement  of  state  and 
national  medical  societies,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  other  educa- 
tional bodies,  the  public  and  private  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  commercial  bodies,  labor 
organizations,  women's  clubs,  and  other 
organizations  dealing  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  study  of  midwifery  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  was  pre- 
sented by  its  executive  secretary,  Carolyn 
C.  Van  Blarcom.  It  led  to  an  offer  by 
Dr.  John  Winters  Brannan,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  of  New  York  City,  to  cooperate 
in  furnishing  the  first  training  for  midwives 
in  this  country.  Dr.  William  N.  Studdi- 
ford,  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health,  indorsed  strongly  the  movement  to 
educate  and  control  midwives,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  motion,  which  was 
passed: 

Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  births  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
country  are  attended  by  midwives  (in  New 
York  City,  approximately  50,000  births  are  re- 
ported annually  by  midwives),  and 

Whereas,  The  profession  of  midwifery  in 
this  country  is  followed,  in  most  instances,  by 
ignorant,   untrained,   incompetent  women,   and 

Whereas,  Some  of  the  results  of  obstetrical 

1See  Bulletin  No.  1,  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  "A  Brief 
Account  of  Organized  Work  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Four  States." 


malpractice  are  unnecessary  blindness,  mental 
and  physical  degeneracy  and  death  of  infants, 
and  unnecessary  suffering,  invalidism,  and 
death  of  mothers,  and 

Whereas,  Although  both  doctors  and  nurses 
in  this  country  are  given  instruction  in  the 
treatment  and  care  of  childbearing  women  and 
newborn  infants,  there  is  no  existing  provision 
for  the  adequate  training  of  women  who  take 
into  their  keeping  the  lives  and  future  well- 
being  of  this  large  number  of  both  mothers 
and  infants,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  workers 
for  prevention  of  blindness  recommend  that 
measures  be  taken  in  this  country  to  secure 
state  legislation  which  shall  provide  for  the 
training,  registration,  licensure,  supervision, 
regulation,  and  control  of  women  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery. 

Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  chief  statistician 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  early  notifica- 
tion of  births  (i.  c,  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours)  as  distinct  from  the  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  births,  which  is 
usually  not  required  for  ten  days,  and  is 
sometimes  not  filed  for  weeks  and  some- 
times not  recorded  at  all. 

Dr.  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  of  Philadelphia, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  discussed  toxic-amblyopia,  or 
the  effect  upon  the  eyes  of  tobacco  and 
other  toxic  agents.  Many  other  causes  of 
blindness  that  might  be  prevented  were 
discussed  by  specialists,  such  as  trachoma, 
work  accidents,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  the 
ten-cent  spectacles  sold  on  the  streets  and 
in  department  stores,  infection  from  swim- 
ming pools  and  public  baths  where  the 
water  is  not  changed  often  enough,  and  the 
poor  lighting  of  public  buildings. 

Miss  Katherine  D.  Blake,  chairman  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Women  Principals, 
called  attention  to  a  measure  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  schools  of  Chicago  and 
New  York",  namely,  the  pasting  of  labels 
in  all  text-books,  giving  directions  for  the 
care  of  the  eyes  in  reading. 

During  the  day  brief  reports  were  given 
from  the  seven  states  where  organized  work 
for  prevention  of  blindness  has  been  under- 
taken, and  the  national  work  of  the  Russell 
$age  Foundation  was  outlined  by  the  pre- 
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siding  officer,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis.  Samuel 
Ely  Eliot,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  showed  a  series  of  slides 
illustrative  of  protective  devices  used  in  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company's  indus- 
tries,1 measures  that  are  taken  in  the  med- 
ical inspection  of  schools,  and  bad  lighting 
conditions  in  sweatshops  and  public  schools. 

The  conference  was  unique  and  signifi- 
cant, inasmuch  as  it  brought  together  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  persons  of  the  eighty 
or  more  delegates,  those  who  severally 
represented  nearly  every  phase  of  effort  for 
the  conservation  of  eyesight. 

The  presence  of  leading  ophthalmologists, 
physicians,  social  workers,  statisticians, 
representatives  of  civic  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, illuminating  engineers,  together  with 
representatives  of  institutions  and  associa- 
tions for  the  education  and  amelioration  of 
the  blind  cooperating  to  further  preventive 
measures,  gives  the  new  National  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  time  when  environmental  con- 
ditions war  on  eyesight  disastrously  and 
continuously,  promise  of  a  very  wide  prac- 
tical usefulness. 


'  Correspond- 


In  our  next   issue,   the   first 


ence  and  number  of  the  fifth  year,  we 
Jottings"  hope  to  revive  a  section  of 
the  magazine  known  as  Correspondence 
and  Jottings,  with  material  obtained  from 
institutions  and  organizations  devoted  to 
the  instruction  and  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Frequently  we  have  been  urged  to  open 
our  columns  to  news  items  from  "home  and 
abroad,"  and  we  know  that  such  jottings 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  our  readers. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  secure 
the  necessary  information.  Undoubtedly 
one  reason  for  this  is  because  the  heads 
of  institutions  and  societies  are  so  busy  that 
they  have  not  the  time  to  give  to  gathering 
the  facts,  and  furthermore  information 
which  would  be  of  real  interest  to  fellow- 
workers  is  overlooked  by  those  living  in 
the  "thick  of  the  fight."  In  order  to  secure 
the  much  desired  "locals"  from  as  many 
centers  as  possible,  we  urge  that  each  insti- 

1  David  S.  Beyer  is  the  head  worker  of  a  force 
of  men  who  are  engaged  by  this  company  to  in- 
vent and  install  devices  for  the  protection  of 
their  workmen  from  accidents  of  every  descrip- 
tion. In  a  later  issue  we  hope  to  show  illustra- 
tions of  those  used  in  safeguarding  the  eyes. 


tution  or  society  appoint  an  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  correspondent,  to  be  responsible  for 
the  "current  events"  in  his  or  her  organiza- 
tion. We  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  be 
acted  upon,  and  that  before  the  middle  of 
March  we  may  receive  the  names  of  one 
such  correspondent  from  every  nursery, 
school,  shop,  library,  home,  and  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 


Household  Arts 


"How  many  of  the  young 
women  who  graduate  from 
your  institutions  return  to  a  domestic  life?" 
was  asked  of  a  large  number  of  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  and  their  reply,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  was,  "Practically  all  of  our  girls 
go  home,  or  at  least  return  to  live  with  the 
families  from  which  they  came  to  us."  As 
few  blind  girls  enter  industrial  or  profes- 
sional life,  we  are  particularly  pleased  to 
see  the  increasing  interest  which  is  being 
taken  in  our  schools  in  domestic  science  or 
"household  arts,"  and  we  are  glad  to  print 
in  this  issue  the  account  of  Miss  Cory  with 
regard  to  cooking  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  A  number  of  our  institu- 
tions have  such  courses  and  others  are 
arranging  for  them.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  beginning,  and  the  experiment  should  be 
carried  further.  How  many  young  women 
who  leave  our  schools  know  the  price  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  units  in  which 
they  are  purchased  by  their  families  ?  How 
many  superintendents  know  definitely  the 
conditions  of  the  families  from  which  their 
pupils  come,  or  how  intimately  are  they 
acquainted  with  the  environment  in  which 
the  young  women  must  live  when  they  leave 
their  respective  schools?  We  hope  that 
some  institution  for  the  blind  will  try  the 
experiment  of  a  model  home,  and  erect  in 
a  corner  of  the  institution 
grounds,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  main  building,  a  small  frame 
house  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  rooms.  This 
when  completed  could  be  furnished  from 
cellar  to  attic  by  the  seniors  of  the  girls' 
department,  who  should  make  a  careful 
record  of  the  cost  of  every  article  pur- 
chased and  file  this  data  for  the  benefit  of 
future  students.  The  building  should  not 
be  heated  from  the  main  plant  of  the  school, 
but    in   the   way   that   is    customary   in   the 
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homes  from  which  the  girls  come.  In  the 
kitchen  there  should  be  a  coal  as  well  as  a 
gas  range.  Before  a  young  woman  gradu- 
ates she  should  be  the  house-mother  of  this 
"model  home"  for  a  specified  period;  previ- 
ous to  this  she  should  be  one  of  the  helpers. 
When  she  leaves  she  should  be  able  to  order 
all  the  supplies,  making  her  purchases 
directly  from  the  local  stores.  She  will 
then  know  the  price  of  coal,  ice,  milk, 
bread,  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  quantities 
similar  to  those  used  by  her  family.  Dur- 
ing her  apprenticeship  she  should  cook  and 
serve  meals  of  varying  description,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  milk  for  infants  and 
special  dishes  for  invalids;  she  should  have 
practical  experience  in  washing,  ironing, 
and  mending,  in  the  care  of  household 
linens,  and  in  the  supervision,  at  least,  of 
house  cleaning.  Of  course  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  she  will  do  all  of  these  things 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  after  gain- 
ing her  own  experience  in  each  line  she 
might  very  properly,  in  the  capacity  of 
house-mother,  direct  the  work  of  other 
young  women. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  say  that  such 
work  is  impossible.  The  irrefutable  answer 
is  that  there  are  blind  women  here  and 
there  throughout  the  world  who  are  today 
doing  all  of  the  above  suggested  tasks,  and 
their  one  regret  is  that  they  were  not  taught 
how  to  do  such  work  in  their  school  days. 
Others  may  maintain  that  such  a  course  as 
outlined  would  require  more  time  than  is 
available  in  the  regular  school  year.  If  this 
is  the  case,  let  there  be  a  post-graduate 
term.  ,  Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  more 
hours  might  be  allowed  for  this  work  in 
the  regular  term,  if  in  arranging  the  time 
schedule  the  hours  demoted  to  the  various 
subjects  were  apportioned  according  to  their 
usefulness  to  the  student  when  she  returns 
home  ?  Such  institutions  as  Hampton  In- 
stitute, Virginia,  and  the  recently  founded 
MacDonald  College  of  Montreal  have 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  adapting 
their  curricula  to  the  actual  needs  of  their 
pupils  along  domestic,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  household  duties  enu- 
merated above,  the  student  should  have 
had  previously  a  simple  course  in  nursing 
and  have  learned  how  to  take  care  of 
poultry    and    of    a    flower    and    vegetable 


garden,  all  of  which  activities  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  gardens  surrounding  the 
"model  home." 

In  such  a  house  as  this  there  should  be 
no  servant  or  cook  borrowed  from  the 
main  institution.  The  only  person  with 
full  vision  should  be  the  domestic  science 
teacher,  who  would  naturally  live  in  the 
building  with  the  young  women  who  are 
getting  their  training  by  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  household.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment, of  course,  will  be  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  spirit  and  ability  with  which 
this  teacher  seizes  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  course.  The  "home"  would  be  more  com- 
plete if  one  or  two  little  children  could  be 
included  in  the  family,  and  their  care  de- 
volve, under  supervision,  upon  the  student 
house-mother.  We  know,  hard  as  it  may 
seem,  that  very  few  blind  girls  can  look 
forward  to  marriage  and  homes  of  their 
own,  yet  they  may  find  much  happiness  in 
caring  for  young  relatives,  and  they  should 
know  how  to  do  so  intelligently. 

Everything  conceivable  should  be  done 
to  make  the  "model  home"  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  reproduction  of  actual  home  con- 
ditions. Confidence  on  the  part  of  relatives 
in  the  blind  girl's  capabilities  would  not  be 
so  difficult  to  gain  if  previous  to  her  grad- 
uation she  has  entertained  her  parents  at 
her  school  home,  and  if  here  her  mother, 
during  a  week's  visit,  has  observed  her 
daughter  managing  the  establishment  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  We  believe  that  a  young 
woman  who  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  course 
in  domestic  art  would  return  after  gradu- 
ation, not  as  a  burden  to  her  family,  but 
fitted  to  be  of  definite  service  and  able, 
perhaps,  to  assume  the  duties  of  some  see- 
ing member  of  the  household  who  is  fitted 
to  go  out  as  a  wage-earner. 

"The  dignifying  of  what  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  petty,  prosaic  detail  of  woman's 
lot  is  as  high  and  valuable  a  form  of  work 
as  can  be  done  by  women."  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  "there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  economic  value  of  the  work  of  the 
home-maker,  and  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  makes  women  as  well  as  men 
Americans  rebels  at  the  indignity.  Just 
how  it  can  be  brought  about  does  not  yet 
appear,  but  one  of  the  forward  steps  in 
the  future  will  be  the  devising  of  some 
scheme  by  which  there  shall  be  recognition 
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of  the  money  value  of  the  work  of  the 
home-maker.  .  .  .  For  all  the  progress  in 
science  and  art  and  education,  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful,  nothing  so  needed, 
nothing  so  much  worth  while,  as  a  true 
home — except  the  home-maker  to  keep  it 
such."  l 


Montreal  Bazaar 


The  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  was 
founded  in  1908  as  a  result  of  a  meeting 
called  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton  and  attended 
by  about  fifteen  blind  men  and  their  friends, 
has  now  been  incorporated  and  has  a  large 
number  of  subscribers.  Its  aim  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  English-speaking 
blind  in  the  Province  of  Quebec." '  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  being  advocated, 
and  a  workshop  and  a  library  have  been 
in  operation  for  some  time.'  The  associa- 
tion is  now  bending  its  energies  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school.  As  a  means  to  this  end  a  bazaar 
was  conducted  in  October  last  at  the  Arena, 
the  largest  assembly  hall  in  Montreal.  This 
function  was  opened  by  His  Worship  the 
Mayor  of  Montreal,  who  was  supported  by 
the  Mayor  of  Westmount,  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  Sir  Melbourne  Tait,  Sir  William 
Macdonald,  and  Rev.  H.  Symonds,  D.D. 
Leading  citizens  took  an  active  part  in 
making  the  bazaar  a  success.  The  stalls 
were  presided  over  by  prominent  society 
women,  seven  hundred  taking  part.  Twenty 
churches,  six  societies,  and  eighteen  schools 
participated  in  the  affair.  Twenty-five 
thousand  admission  tickets  were  sold,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  bazaar  was  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  ever  held  in 
Canada.    The  profits  reached  $11,000. 

A  unique  feature  was  the  "loan  exhibit," 
where  articles  made  by  the  blind  were 
shown.  Material  for  this  exhibit  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Institution  for  the  French- 
speaking  Blind  in  Montreal,  the  schools  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Brantford,  On- 
tario, and  from  schools  and  organizations 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

1From  "Some  Successes  of  American  Women," 
by  Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in  The  Outlook, 
January  21,   191 1. 

2  Montreal  has  a  school  for  the  French-speak- 
ing blind. 

3 See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  II,  pp.  59, 
158;  Vol.  Ill,  p.   104. 


While  a  large  number  of  individuals  gave 
freely  of  their  time  and  energy,  the  success 
of  the  bazaar  was  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  the  indefatigable  and  untiring  efforts  of 
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Mrs.  Philip  E.  Layton.  It  is  notable  that 
the  two  men  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
carrying  forward  the  splendid  work  of  the 
association,  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  the  founder, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Lindsey,  the  first  president, 
are  both  totally  blind ;  and  even  more  inter- 
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esting,  they  are  keen  competitors  in  busi- 
ness, standing  at  the  heads  respectively  of 
the  two  largest  piano  concerns  in  the  city, 
in  fact,  we  might  almost  say  of  Canada  it- 
self. The  interesting  thermometer  device 
which  has  been  used,  as  has  the  clock,  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
advertised  the  temperature  of  the  philan- 
thropic public.  When  the  last  report  reached 
us  it  stood  at  $53,000,  with  several  promis- 
sory subscriptions  in  addition  toward  the 
full  amount  desired,  $100,000. 


Overbrook  1911  The  preliminary  program  of 
Convention  of  the  Eleventh  Biennial  Con- 
the  a.  a.  w.  B.  vention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  from  June  20  to  2$,  191 1, 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  permitted  to  print  it 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  subject 
to  change. 

Tuesday,  June  20 

Morning 
Arrival  and  registration  of  guests. 

Afternoon 
"Overbrook  Day." 

(This  will  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  school  in  operation.    The  pupils 
do  not  leave  for  home  until  the  evening.) 
Picnic  supper  on  the  lawn. 

Evening 
Reception  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell.1 


Address  of  Welcome  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

Response  by  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 


Promenade  Concert  and  Dance. 

Wednesday,  June  21 

Morning 
1.  What  should  be  the  training  of  those 
pupils  who  show  no  ability  to  follow 
successfully  a  higher  educational  or 
musical  career,  and  at  what  age  should 
such  training  be  begun? 

1Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  have  promised 
to  participate  at  the  English  Convention,  but 
hope  to  arrange  a  trip  to  America  so  that  they 
may  be  present  at  Overbrook  also. 


2.  How  can  our  girls  be  trained  to  be  more 

helpful  in  their  homes? 

3.  How    can     our     schools    contribute     more 

toward  the  success  of  our  pupils  through 
improvement  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  deportment? 

Afternoon 

Visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  and  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Women. 

Evening 
Round  Tables 

1.  Some  of  the  problems  that  confront  man- 

agers of  shops  and  working  homes. 

(a)  Are  the  best  interests  of  the  blind 

advanced  or  retarded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  seeing  labor  into 
the  shop  ? 

(b)  Augmentation  of  wages. 

(c)  Cooperation    in    the   purchase    of 

raw  materials. 

2.  An  experience  meeting   for  field  workers. 

3.  Pensions  as   a  means   of  aiding  the  blind. 

4.  Some  of  the  problems  of  the  physical  in- 

structor in  the  school  for  the  blind. 

5.  How  can  the  education  of  the  blind  in  our 

special  schools  and  in  the  public  schools 
be  coordinated  for  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  pupils  ? 

Intermission 

1.  A  Paper.     A  social  worker's  observations 

regarding  work  for  the  blind. 

2.  Illustrated   Inventory.1      (New   work   from 

1909  to  1911.) 

Thursday,  June  22 

Morning 

1.  Some    recent   experiments    in   the   employ- 

ment of  the  blind. 

(a)  By    the    Massachusetts    Commis- 

sion for  the  Blind. 

(b)  By   the    Dayton    Society    for    the 

Improvement  of  the  Blind. 

2.  What    should   be    the    qualifications,    aims, 

and  methods  of  the  "home  teacher"? 

3.  Is    there  "need    for    expert    sighted    super- 

vision in  the  home  industries  of  the 
blind? 

1The  committee  has  received  many  requests 
to  have  this  feature  on  the  program.  All  those 
having  photographs  or  lantern  slides  of  new 
work  are  requested  to  send  them  to  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  5733  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
not  later  than  May  15. 
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Afternoon 

Visits  to  the  recently  opened  "Salesroom  and 
Exchange"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  li- 
braries of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Department  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  places  of  historical  interest. 

Evening 
Round  Tables 
i.     Some    other    problems    that    confront    the 
managers  of  shops  and  working  homes. 

(a)  Boarding  of  the   workmen. 

(b)  Lunch   rooms   and   smoke   rooms. 

(c)  Accident  and  sick  benefit  fund. 

2.  Can   the  aged  and  infirm  blind  be  better, 

more  economically,  and  more  satisfac- 
torily cared  for  in  homes  for  the  blind 
or  in  existing  homes   for  the  seeing? 

3.  Scope  of  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

4.  How  the  use  of  tobacco  may  be  regulated 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Intermission 

Prevention  of   blindness   and  conservation   of 

eyesight.     (Illustrated.) 
Report  of  the  International   Congress  on  the 

Blind     held     at     Cairo,     February,     191 1. 

(Illustrated.) 

Friday,  June  23 

Morning 

1.  What  scale   of   type,   contractions,   size   of 

page,  number  of  pages  per  volume,  kind 
of  binding,  and  general  style  of  book  is 
most  acceptable  to  those  who  read  with 
their  fingers? 

2.  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

Afternoon 
Business  session. 


Proposed         The  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
Illinois  through     its     committee     in 

Commission  charge  of  work  for  the  blind, 
has  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Illinois  for 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "commission  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  adult  blind."  A 
copy  of  the  proposed  bill,  which  is  quite 
similar  to  that  which  created  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission,  and  the  following 
letter  are  being  widely  circulated  through- 
out Illinois : 


CHICAGO    WOMAN'S    CLUB 
Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Avenue 

A  committee  of  the  above  club  undertook 
the  home  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  in  the 
spring  of  1906. 

Instructions  are  given  in  the  reading  and 
writing  of  the  American  Braille  and  Moon 
type,  shorthand  and  stenography,  basket,  mat, 
and  hammock  making,  beadwork,  and  the 
weaving  upon  looms. 

Over  two  hundred  persons  have  been  taught 
and  nearly  ninety  graduated.  Some  of  the 
pupils  who  were  despondent,  dependent,  and 
unhappy  have,  through  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, become  self-supporting,  contented,  and 
happy. 

This  work  has  spread  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  women  interested,  and  now 
requires  more  money  to  carry  it  on  than  they 
can  possibly  raise. 

The  enclosed  bill  has,  therefore,  been 
drafted  with  the  hope  that  Illinois  will  indorse 
it,  and  by  so  doing  take  up  this  good  work 
and  carry  it  on  as  so  many  of  her  sister  states 
are  doing. 

May  the  committee  hope  for  your  indorse- 
ment and  return  of  bill  to 

Mrs.  F.   E.   Nellis,   Chairman. 

46  East  Schiller  Street. 


Some  time  ago  Miss  Adelia 

Gr  duation"       M"    H°yt'    *    £raduate    °f    the 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
wrote  "After  Graduation"1  for  The  Mentor, 
edited  for  four  years  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith, 
the  first  magazine  in  this  country  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  We  are  re- 
printing the  story  because  we  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parents 
of  every  girl  who  leaves  our  schools  for 
the  blind;  in  fact,  we  wish  it  might  be  read 
by  every  one  who  professes  an  interest  in 
the  blind.  We  consider  this  account  of  a 
girl's  struggle  to  "make  good"  after  leav- 
ing a  school  for  the  blind  so  valuable  that 
we  are  planning  to  bind  it  in  book  form 
after  reprinting  it  in  this  magazine.  Any 
of  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  order  copies 
should  do  so  at  once,  as  the  edition  must 
be  limited.  Such  a  story  as  this  might  do 
missionary  work  in  some  of  the  families 
from    which   blind   pupils    come.      Associa- 

1The  retail  price  of  "After  Graduation"  will 
be  30  cents.  For  price  in  quantity  apply  to  the 
editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
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tions  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  advantageously 
many  copies.  Up  to  date  we  have  received 
orders  for  over  two  hundred. 


"The     fourth     International 

Cairo  Congress      ,-,  r  ,  , . 

Congress  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lot  of  the  blind  will  be  held 
in  Cairo,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian 
University,  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of 
February,  191 1,  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive." 
The  first  International  Congress1  of  this 
series  was  held  at  Paris  in  1900,  the  second 
at  Belgium  in  1902,  and  the  third  at  Naples 
in  1909.  A  ticket  of  membership  (20  francs) 
gives  members  special  privileges  and  reduc- 
tion in  rates.  An  exhibition  will  be  open 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  Con- 
gress. Foreign  institutions  are  invited  to 
take  part.     The  Congress  will  "be  conducted 

1In  1878  a  Congress  was  held  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes  in  Paris,  and  again 
in  1889  a  Congress  was  held  in  Paris,  this  time 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  blind,  alone. 
In  the  last  leaflet  received  from  the  committee  on 
the  Cairo  Congress,  they  call  it  the  fourth  Con- 
gress, and  apologize  for  having  previously  errone- 
ously designated  it  as  the  fifth.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  Paris  meetings  of  1878 
and  1889  are  not  being  recorded  as  International. 


in  Arabic,  French,  English,  and  German. 
The  following  questions  are  to  be  submitted 
for  discussion : 

1.  What  definition  should  be  given  of 
"blindness,"  and  what  is  the  degree  of 
vision  below  which  an  individual  should 
be  considered  as  blind? 

2.  What  are  the  best  measures  to  adopt 
to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  forms  of  oph- 
thalmia which  may  lead  to  blindness? 

3.  Has  the  use  of  Esperanto  as  a  uni- 
versal language  for  the  blind  actually  been 
put  into  practice,  and  if  so  what  practical 
results  have  been  obtained  ? 

4.  As  stenography  is  useful  to  the  blind, 
what  is  the  best  method,  applicable  to  all 
languages,  of  teaching  it  to  the  blind? 

5.  What  are  the  best  trades  and  pro- 
fessions to  teach  to  the  blind  as  a  means 
of  gaining  their  livelihood? 

6.  What  are  the  best  games  and  bodily 
exercises  to  be  introduced  into  schools  for 
the  blind? 

7.  Can  improvements  be  made  in  the 
Braille  method  as  at  present  practiced? 

8.  Could  not  the  blind  be  employed  in 
telegraph  offices  and  telephone  exchanges? 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Eloui  Pasha,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  11 
Rue  Zervudachi,  Cairo.  Editor  Walter  G. 
Holmes  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  is  to  be 
present  at  the  convention,  and  we  hope  for 
an  interesting  report. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Lyttikainen,  a  teacher  in  a 
boarding  school  for  the  blind  at  Kuopio, 
Finland,  spent  the  months  of  September 
and  October  visiting  both  special  and  day- 
schools  for  the  blind  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    and    Batavia. 

Mrs.  Lyttikainen  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Finland  to  study  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
her  limited  fime  would  allow.  She  isN  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  development  in 
Finland  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  she  spent  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  observing  and 
studying  the  principles  of  instruction  ap- 
plied in  the  kindergartens  of  the  several 
schools  she  visited. 
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FRANK    H.    HALL 

On  January  3,  191 1,  after  some  months 
of  brave  fighting  with  disease,  died  one 
whose  career  with  the  blind,  though  short, 
has  been  of  far-reaching  service,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hall.  Before  coining  into  the 
work  for  the  blind,  he  had  had  a  very 
varied  experience  in  public  schools.  To 
the  state  institution  for  the  blind  at  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  he  brought  this  ripe  experi- 
ence, his  resourcefulness,  his  courage,  his 
sympathy  and  his  generosity.  After  a  few 
short  years  there  he  felt  convinced  that 
under  proper  conditions  many  blind  boys 
and  girls  would  better  live  at  home  and 
attend  the  local  public  schools  than  spend 
most  of  their  impressionable  years  in  in- 
stitutions. And  so,  in  the  early  90^,  when 
the  city  of  Chicago  was  considering  having 
an  institution  for  its  own  blind  youth,  he 
urged  the  experiment  of  teaching  these 
children  in  the  public  schools,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  shaping  the  plan 
which  was  finally  adopted  in  the  fall  of 
1900,  and  in  having  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis, 
one  of  his  own  teachers,  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  first  experiment  of  its  kind  in 
America.  The  plan  was  so  well  conceived 
that  the  public  day  classes  in  five  other 
cities  have  been  modeled  upon  it.  The 
introduction  of  public  school  work  for  the 
blind  in  America  is  perhaps  Mr.  Hall's 
greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  our  blind  youth. 

His  second  contribution  is  scarcely  of 
less  service.  When  he  became  superin- 
tendent at  Jacksonville  in  1890,  the  best 
way  of  embossing  books  for  the  blind  was 
either  the  English  method  of  punching  out 
the  embossed  characters,  point  by  point,  on 
sheet  brass  by  means  of  hammer  and  awl 
(I  shook  hands  last  year  with  a  blind  man 
who  had  so  prepared  the  plates  of  the  whole 
Bible — a  prodigious  labor!),  or  the  Amer- 
ican means,  viz.,  of  producing  electroplates 
or  stereotypeplates  from  forms  of  movable 
type  set  up  by  hand.  This  was  a  slow 
process  and  an  expensive  process.  More- 
over, there  were  but  two  places  in  the 
United  States  where  even  this  was  done, 
and  many  a  progressive  educator  of  the 
blind  had  to  teach  by  the  oral  method  be- 
cause there  were  few  embossed  text-books. 
In     1893     Mr.     Hall    and    his     coadjutors 


FRANK    H.    HALL,    1841-I9II 

brought  out  an  appliance  for  punching  at 
a  stroke  characters  composed  of  several 
points,  directly  upon  thin  sheets  of  metal, 
thus  rapidly  producing  plates  as  good  as 
electroplates  or  stereotypeplates  and  sev- 
eral times  cheaper.  But  of  even  more 
immediate  importance  to  the  schools  than 
this  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hall  induced 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Seifried,  the  gener- 
ous mechanics  who  had  helped  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  machine,  to  manufacture  and 
sell  it  at  so  reasonable  a  price  that  schools 
and  individuals  could  buy  one  and  set  up 
printing  offices  of  their  own.  The  joy  and 
satisfaction  which  the  invention  of  this 
"stereotypemaker" 1  brought  to  many  was 
very  great.  Naturally  its  appearance  revo- 
lutionized book-making  for  the  blind  in 
America  and  Europe  alike.  A  few  edu- 
cators of  the  old  school  even  feared  that 
its  appearance  would  so  cheapen  embossed 
book-making  that  the  blind  would  be  flooded 
with  inferior  literature ;  and,  indeed,  the 
variety  of  general  reading,  of  texts,  and 
of  music  scores  for  the  blind  in  America 
has  increased  more  within  the  past  eight- 
een years  than  in  all  the  many  years  pre- 

xFor  an  account  of  the  application  of  the 
stereotypemaker  to  school  work  see  Sixty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
pp.  26-30. 
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ceding-.  The  invention  of  this  machine  is 
that  which  made  practical  and  feasible  the 
teaching-  of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools,  for  by  its  means  they  could  be 
kept  supplied  with  the  same  text-books 
which  their  seeing  schoolmates  had. 

The  Hall  stereotypemaker  makes  char- 
acters in  the  point  system  known  as  Braille. 
Machines  have  been  sent  from  Chicago, 
where  they  are  made,  to  the  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  Australia,  to  China, 
and  to  Japan.  In  Germany  it  led  to  the 
devising  of  a  somewhat  similar  appliance. 
In  New  York  its  appearance  was  followed 
after  a  few  years  by  another  machine  in- 
geniously devised  by  Mr.  William  B.  Wait, 
then  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  to  solve  the  even  more  diffi- 
cult problem  of  embossing  upon  plates 
characters  in  the  system  known  as  New 
York  point.  Thus,  far  and  near,  has  the 
impulse  of  Mr.  Hall's  invention  been  felt. 

The  Hall  Braillewriter,  the  first  prac- 
tical embossing  typewriter  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  was  given  to  the  profession  in 
1892,  preceding  the  stereotypemaker  only 
by  about  a  year.  When  Mr.  Hall's  daugh- 
ter first  demonstrated  at  Brantford,  On- 
tario, that  by  means  of  it  she  could  write 
one  hundred  words  of  a  memorized  sen- 
tence in  a  minute,  we  who  were  there 
assembled  in  convention  were  almost  dumb- 
founded with  surprise  and  delight.  The 
convenience  of  this  little  machine  to  the 
blind  can  only  be  understood  when  one 
realizes  that  it  becomes  to  them  what  the 
ordinary  typewriter  is  to  others.  Mr.  Hall, 
the  originator  of  the  Braillewriter  and 
stereotypemaker,  would  take  no  royalty 
from  their  sale.  The  former  sold  first  for 
twelve  dollars;  now  its  price  is  fourteen 
dollars.  Altogether  2,000  have  been  sold, 
going  to  nearly  every  civilized  country  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Seifried  also  devised 
a  "mapmaker" — a  simple  appliance  by 
means  of  which  a  teacher  can  emboss  on 
metal  sheets  diagrams,  figures,  and  outline 
maps.  From  plates  so  prepared  any  num- 
ber of  paper  copies  may  be  reproduced 
either  by  the  regular  embossing  press  or 
by  a  simple  clothes-wringer.  Several 
schools  and  printing  offices  have  made 
considerable  use  of  the  mapmaker. 


Our  friend  was  prominent  as  lecturer 
on  agriculture,  author  of  text-books  in 
arithmetic,  and  writer  on  education.  Essen- 
tially a  student  of  the  human  mind,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  first  with  schoolboys 
and  girls  in  general  and  then  with  boys  and 
girls  who  are  blind  led  him  to  compare 
their  mental  processes  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  both.  His  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject are  short  but  keen;  all  kinds  of  teach- 
ers would  do  well  to  study  them. 

Although  Mr.  Hall  left  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  1902,  his  interest  in  it  did  not 
cease.  He  kept  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
Curtis  and  the  "Chicago  experiment" ;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Hall's  interest  in  promoting  pub- 
lic school  teaching  of  the  blind  was  so 
great  that,  when  in  1908  hearings  were 
called  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  discuss  which  system 
of  point  print  would  best  be  used  by  the 
blind  children  of  the  public  school  classes 
of  that  city,  he  twice  made  the  long  journey 
from  Aurora,  111.,  at  considerable  personal 
and  financial  sacrifice,  that  he  might  help 
get  the  work  started  in  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  best  way. 

What  Mr.  Hall's  contribution  to  general 
education  has  been  others  will  try  to  esti- 
mate and  set  forth  in  print  and  speech.  I 
have  herein  but  set  down  what  I  conceive 
to  be  his  service  to  our  own  profession 
and  to  the  blind — contributions  which  seem 
to  me  epochal.  There  remains  but  the 
grateful  tribute  of  a  friend.  Upon  me  per- 
sonally his  influence  has  been  second  only 
to  that  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  under 
whom  my  work  with  the  blind  began. 
Mr.  Hall  showed  me  at  Jacksonville  how  a 
superintendent  of  a  large  institution  may 
get  in  touch  with  its  many  pupils  and  keep 
them  in  touch  with  him.  This  is  the  co- 
operative or  personal  method  of  adminis- 
tration— the  being  in  loco  parentis  in  fact, 
and  not  in  name  only.  When  a  superin- 
tendent assumes  this  attitude  he  gets  a 
warm  response  which  does  away  with  any 
thought  he  may  once  have  harbored  that 
his  pupils  are  unappreciative  and  ungrate- 
ful. The  result,  too,  upon  the  pupil  is  of 
a  higher,  finer  order.  I  had  the  pleasure 
some  time  ago  of  writing  him  of  my  in- 
debtedness and  gratitude. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 
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WRITINGS   OF   FRANK   H.    HALL 


i.  Comparison  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
those  possessed  of  all  their  sense  faculties,  in 
respect  to  imaginative  power,  in  Transactions 
of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study.  Vol.  4, 
pp.  18-30.     April  and  July,  1899. 

2.  Congress  of  educators  of  the  blind,  held 
at  Chicago,  July,  1893,  in  The  Mentor,  pp. 
241-253.     September,  1893. 

3.  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Re- 
ports by  Frank  H.  Hall,  Superintendent,  in 
biennial  reports.  22d,  1892;  25th,  1898;  26th, 
1900;  27th,  1902. 

4.  Imaging  power  of  the  blind,  in  The 
Tnter-State  School  Review.  May  3,  1899. 
Danville,  111. 

5.  Influence  of  the  study  of  the  unusual 
child  upon  the  teaching  of  the  usual,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Education  in  the  annual  convention  of  the 
N.  E.  A.     pp.  987-991.     Boston,  July,  1903. 

6.  Lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  teacher  of 
normal  pupils  from  experience  in  teaching- 
arithmetic  to  the  blind ;  paper  read  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Detroit  in  1901,  in  Ad- 
dresses and  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  1901. 

7.  Pedagogical  lessons  from  a  study  of  the 
blind ;  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  1898;  also  in  Proceedings  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  pp.  1033-1038.     1898. 


8.  Preliminary  address  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  a  congress  of  instructors  of  the 
blind,  in  The  Mentor,  pp.  228-230.  June, 
1892. 

9.  The  relative  value  of  sight  and  hearing 
in  mental  training ;  reprint  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Child-Study  section  of  the  Illinois 
State  teachers'  association,  December  28,  1900 ; 
also  in  The  Child-Study  monthly,  Transactions 
of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study,  Febru- 
ary, 1901,  Chicago;  also  in  The  Inter-State 
School  Review,  January  23,  1901,  Danville,  111. 

10.  Story  of  an  invention.  (Account  of  the 
Hall  Braillewriter  and  the  Hall  Stereotype- 
maker),  in  The  Mentor,  pp.  68-73.  Febru- 
ary, 1893. 

11.  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  blind,  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study, 
pp.  31-39.     December  20,  1894.     Chicago. 

12.  Address  in  favor  of  American  Braille; 
given  before  the  committee  of  education  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  March  24,  1909,  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  3,  No.  1.  pp. 
43-45.  April,  1909 ;  also  address  on  the  same 
subject ;  given  before  the  same  committee  in 
New  York,  May  18,  1909,  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  Vol.  3,  No.  2.  pp.  69-74.  July, 
1909- 


THE    CHAPIN    MEMORIAL    HOME    FOR    THE 
AGED    BLIND 

By  ISABEL   W.  KENNEDY 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  city  of  homes  and  institutions 
to  meet  almost  every  need  of  suffering 
humanity,  no  separate  home  for  the  aged 
blind  was  in  existence  until  a  number  of 
energetic  blind  people  met  together  early 
in  1906  and  determined  to  start  such  a 
home  to  receive  the  blind  in  their  declining 
years. 

Of  the  twenty-six  homes  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  in  Philadelphia,  only  one  or  two 
sectarian  and  no  non-sectarian  home  would 
admit  a  blind  person  because  of  blindness, 
even  if  otherwise  eligible.  This  fact  de- 
cided this  group  of  workers  to  start  a  non- 
sectarian  home  for  respectable  blind  per- 
sons who,  through  age  or  infirmity,  had 
become  unable  to  earn  a  living  and  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  the  almshouse  in  their  old  age. 


Many  of  these  sympathetic  promoters 
had  been  educated  under  Mr.  William 
Chapin,  a  former  principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind.  In  loving 
memory  of  his  patient  and  kindly  character 
they  decided  to  call  the  home,  when  they 
could  start  one,  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home 
for  Aged  Blind. 

In  the  first  year,  ending  March,  1907, 
$704.95  were  collected  and  only  $58  were 
expended  in  advertising,  printing,  postage, 
etc.  By  sheer  determination  and  hard  work 
during  the  next  year  the  fund  reached 
$1,500,  with  promises  of  furniture,  linen, 
and  further  support  when  a  building  should 
have  been  secured  and  some  steps  taken 
towards  the  opening  of  a  home.  Subscrip- 
tions and  donations  increased  until  some 
$2,100  were  accumulated.  This  success 
encouraged    the    Board    of    Promoters    to 
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apply  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  which 
was  granted  on  March  26,  1909.  At  the 
first  public  meeting  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 
was  elected  president,  George  A.  Smith 
vice-president,  and  W.  Bruce  Barrow  treas- 
urer. A  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Board  of 
Managers  were  elected  at  the  same  time. 

The  late  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  the  famous 
blind  composer  and  organist  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  was  deeply  interested 


blind  to  teach  them  to  read  and  provide 
them  with  a  good  supply  of  books  from  the 
society's  library,  free  of  all  cost ;  but  in 
Philadelphia,  which  is  crowded  with  philan- 
thropic institutions,  there  is  no  special  home 
for  our  aged  blind,  who  need  kindly  care 
and  suitable  attention  in  their  declining 
years." 

At    the    close    of    his    address    Dr.    Moon 
announced     that     the     vice-president,     Mr. 
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in  the  good  cause,  and  until  his  death  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  an  organ  recital  given  in  October, 
1909,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  the 
president  of  the  contemplated  home  made  a 
spirited  appeal  to  the  audience,  in  which 
he  said: 

"In  Philadelphia  there  are  between  1,400 
and  1,500  blind  persons.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  four-fifths  of  them  are  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  have  a  most 
excellent  school  at  Overbrook  for  the  in- 
struction of  200  blind  children;  we  have 
workshops  for  blind  men  and  blind  women ; 
we  have  a  Home  Teaching  Society  which 
sends   its   teachers   into   the   homes   of   the 


George  A.  Smith,  had  generously  offered 
the  free  use  of  a  small  house  in  which  an 
early  start  might  be  made.  This  house  of 
seven  rooms  at  2139  North  Stanley  Street, 
where  three  women  inmates,  besides  the 
matron,  could  be  accommodated,  was  opened 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Promoters  and 
others  interested,  who  for  three  years  had 
worked  with  such  untiring  zeal. 

As  twelve  applicants  were  anxiously 
awaiting  admittance,  a  larger  house  was 
greatly  needed,  and  in  the  fall  of  1910  a 
suitable  building  capable  of  accommodating 
about  twenty  inmates  of  both  sexes  was 
offered  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.    An  option  on 
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it  was  at  once  obtained  on  very  favorable 
terms,  and  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  secure  this  de- 
sirable house  at  6713  Woodland  Avenue. 
New  friends  have  been  found  to  help 
the  good  cause.  The  present  secretary, 
W.  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  and  the  early 
promoters  are  exerting  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  obtain  larger  quarters.  At  a 
fair  which  was  held  on  November  17,  18, 
19,  no  less  than  $1,500  were  realized.  An 
anonymous  friend  has  just  offered  to  con- 
tribute $3,000  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
proposed  new  home  if  a  similar  sum  can 
be  raised  before  the  expiration  of  the 
option.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
amount  will  be  forthcoming  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  be  concluded  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  has  no  en- 


dowment of  any  kind;  it  is  entirely  depend- 
ent for  support  upon  the  entrance  fees  and 
the  contributions  of  the  public.  To  those 
who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  home, 
it  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  note 
the  untiring  enthusiasm  of  its  blind  pro- 
moters and  their  helpers,  and  they  heartily 
deserve  the  liberal  support  and  cooperation 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  advancing  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  sightless. 
The  present  officers  are : 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  president,  618  Wither- 

spoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 
George    A.     Smith,    vice-president,     1149 

North  Sixty-third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
W.   Bruce   Barrow,   treasurer,    130   North 

Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
W.  Henry  Woodward,  secretary,  540  Land 

Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 


AFTER   GRADUATION 


By    ADELIA    M.    HOYT 


PREFACE 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  power  of  the  novel  as  a  means  of  shap- 
ing public  opinion  and  teaching  truths. 

Every  one  enjoys  a  good  story  and  is 
unconsciously  influenced  thereby. 

I  need  only  mention  such  names  as 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  to  remind  you  of  how  great  a  part 
the  novel  has  played  in  human  reforms. 
The  cause  of  the  blind  may  hardly  be 
classed  with  the  Debtors'  Prison  of  Eng- 
land, the  Race  Problem,  or  the  Indian 
Question,  yet  it  has  its  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  depends  largely  on  bringing 
the  public  to  a  comprehension  and  right 
understanding  of  the  blind.  Treatises,  sta- 
tistics, essays  on  this  subject  all  have  their 
place,  but  they  are  only  read  by  those 
already  interested. 

Hitherto  the  blind  people  introduced  into 
literature  have  been  for  the  most  part 
abnormal  beings,  saints,  or  prodigies.  But 
when  some  real  genius  shall  picture  normal 
blind  persons,  their  hopes,  ambitions,  strug- 
gles, failures,  and  achievements,  shall  paint 
the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  their  lives  in 
living  colors,   then   shall   the   seeing  world 


read  and  understand  and  recognize  in  them 
beings  akin  to  themselves ;  then  shall  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
blind  be  removed.  Something  like  this  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  wrote  the  first  chapter 
of  "After  Graduation"  and  sent  it  to  the 
editor  of  The  Mentor,  a.  magazine  which 
preceded  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  To 
my  surprise  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine1 
contained  the  opening  chapter  of  my  little 
story,  and  with  it  came  a  letter  from  the 
editor  requesting  the  next  installment. 
From  this  time  on  the  story  grew  from 
month  to  month,  seemingly  of  itself,  with 
little  effort  on  my  part. 

Many  kind  letters  canie  to  me  from  read- 
ers of  The  Mentor,  and  these  but  strength- 
ened my  faith  in  the  power  of  "the  story" 
as  a  needed  factor  in  this  work.  For  if  so 
crude  and  simple  a  narrative  could  awaken 
even  so  much  interest,  what  might  not  a 
really  great  novel  written  by  the  pen  of 
genius  do  for  our  cause  ? 

Many  asked  if  the  story  were  true.  I 
answer  yes  and  no. 

Mabel,  the  heroine,  is  wholly  a  fictitious 
character,  but  her  experiences  were  drawn 

1Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  January,   1893. 
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from  my  own  and  the  lives  of  others  with 
whom  I  have  been  permitted  to  walk  in 
closest  touch. 

Miss  Lane  is  easily  recognized  by  all 
familiar  with  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 
For  nearly  forty  years  she  has  been  teacher, 
example,  inspiration,  and  friend  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed 
through  that  institution. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  suggested  reprinting  this  little  story, 
I  went  over  it  carefully  and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  little  subsequent  experience  had 
changed  my  views,  proving,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  it  is  quite  true  to  life.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  overdrawn  in  places,  somewhat 
crude  in  its  composition,  it  may  be,  yet  to 
attempt  to  change  it  does  not  seem  wise. 
So  I  send  it  forth  again  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  find  kind  friends  as  it  did  before, 
and  who  knows  but  it  may  inspire  some  real 
genius  to  write  for  us  a  story  that  shall  do 
great  good? 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  3,   1910. 

CHAPTER    I 

Mabel  Forrester  leaned  back  in  her  seat 
in  the  swiftly  flying  train  and  meditated. 
She  had  been  over  the  same  road  many 
times  before;  but  those  had  been  vacation 
days,  and  this  journey  was  different.  The 
doors  of  the  dear  old  college  had  closed 
upon  her,  as  a  student,  for  the  last  time. 
There  would  be  no  more  going  back  to 
school.  She  sighed  a  little  as  she  realized 
this,  and  thought  of  the  dear  friends  from 
whom  she  should  now  be  separated. 

But  her  mind  was  not  altogether  occu- 
pied with  vain  regrets  for  the  past.  They 
cast  a  few  shadows-  over  the  sunshine  of 
the  present,  but  they  vanished  as  quickly 
as  they  came;  for  Mabel  was  full  of  happy 
dreams  for  the  future.  And  why  not? 
She  was  young  and  strong.  Her  education 
had  been  thorough.  Every  sense  but  one 
was  perfectly  developed  and  trained  to  its 
best  possible  use.  She  had  taken  first  rank 
in  school,  and  had  graduated  with  honor. 
Surely  future  achievements  would  be  as 
easy  as  those  of  the  past.  Her  school 
training  had  so  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
sight  that  she  scarcely  realized  her  loss. 
If  she  thought  of  it  now,  she  said  to  her- 
self:  "I  have   all   else— a  good  education, 


fair  ability  in  almost  everything.  Surely 
these  will  make  up  for  the  one  deficiency." 
And  this  young  girl,  full  of  hope  and  honest 
ambition,  laid  her  plans  and  built  her  air 
castles  while  the  train  sped  on,  and  the 
June  afternoon  drew  to  a  close. 

"So  you've  come  home  to  stay,"  said 
Mr.  Forrester,  as  he  helped  his  daughter 
into  the  carriage  and  turned  his  horses' 
heads  in  the  direction  of  the  farm. 

"Yes,  I  have  graduated,"  Mabel  answered. 

She  had  sent  him  a  program,  and  had 
hoped  that  he  would  attend  her  commence- 
ment ;  but  he  had  not  done  so,  nor  did  he 
now  ask  a  question  concerning  it.  Hurt  by 
his  indifference,  Mabel  refrained  from  men- 
tioning the  subject  thereafter,  though  she 
longed  to  have  some  one  manifest  an  inter- 
est in  this,  the  greatest  event  of  her  life 
thus  far. 

Presently  her  father  continued:  "I  don't 
know  how  you  will  pass  away  the  time,  but 
I  suppose  you  have  learned  some  way  to 
amuse  yourself.  Your  Aunt  Sue  has  her 
hands  full  to  do  the  work  and  take  care  of 
the  children's  clothes,  and  it  is  too  bad  to 
put  an  extra  burden  on  her.  So  I  hope  you 
will  make  her  as  little  trouble  as  possible." 

Mabel's  mother  had  died  many  years  be- 
fore, when  little  Lizzie  was  a  baby;  and 
Mr.  Forrester's  maiden  sister  had  come  to 
be  the  mistress  of  his  home.  She  had  filled 
the  position  well ;  and,  though  Mabel  had 
not  been  much  at  home  since  her  mother's 
death,  she  both  loved  and  respected  her 
aunt.  But  what  did  her  father  mean  by  her 
being  a  "burden,"  making  trouble,  etc.  ? 
She  only  said  in  reply : 

"Of  course,  father,  I  shall  not  make  any 
trouble.  I  shall  help  Aunt  Sue  a  great 
deal." 

"You  help  her  !  What  can  you  do?"  said 
her  father ;  and  the  incredulity  in  his  tone 
stung  Mabel  to  the  heart.  Restraining  the 
tears  which  sprang  to  her  eyes,  she  said, 
quietly : 

"Wait  and  see." 

But  her  heart  was  heavy,  and  it  sank 
lower  still  when  her  aunt  said  to  her  that 
evening : 

"Well,  if  you  have  come  home  to  stay,  I 
do  hope  you  will  be  contented,  and  not  make 
it  any  harder  for  us  than  it  is.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  Brother  William  should  be 
afflicted  with  a  blind  child." 
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Mabel  sat  by  the  open  window  in  her 
room  that  night  long  after  little  Lizzie  was 
sleeping  soundly.  Outside  the  soft  night 
wind  whispered  through  the  trees  that 
stretched  their  great  leafy  arms  toward  the 
house.  Now  and  then  the  chirping  of  some 
bird  to  its  mate  broke  the  stillness.  The 
sweet  perfume  of  the  big  pink  and  white 
roses  under  her  window  came  floating  to 
her  on  the  soft  night  air,  and  strangely  re- 
minded her  of  the  night  of  her  graduation. 
Once  more  she  heard  the  voices  of  her 
classmates,  the  applause  of  the  audience, 
the  congratulations  of  friends  and  teachers. 
She  felt  again  the  warm  air  sweet  with  the 
breath  of  her  graduation  flowers.  Alas ! 
those  flowers  were  withered;  and  of  what 
use  had  it  all  been?  What  did  the  people 
here  know  or  care  about  it  ?  Was  she  con- 
sidered a  burden,  an  affliction,  one  who 
could  only  amuse  herself  through  life? 

These  thoughts  were  not  pleasant,  but 
presently  her  hopeful  nature  reasserted  it- 
self. "They  do  not  know  what  I  can  accom- 
plish," she  said  to  herself.  "They  evidently 
think  I  cannot  do  anything.  But  I  will  sur- 
prise them ;  and,  when  they  see  what  I  can 
do,  they  will  talk  differently." 

So  Mabel  resolutely  thrust  back  the 
doubts  that  had  begun  to  gather  in  her 
skies,  and  once  more  the  star  of  hope  illu- 
mined her  pathway. 


CHAPTER    II 

It  was  indeed  a  new  life  on  which  Mabel 
now  entered,  and  she  realized  something  of 
this  as  she  joined  the  circle  round  the 
breakfast  table  the  morning  after  her 
arrival  home.  The  children  talked  of  their 
school  and  play,  the  older  ones  of  their 
work ;  and  she  was  not  included  in  either. 
The  day's  work  was  not  planned  for  her 
as  at  school ;  but  this  she  did  not  regret, 
for  had  she  not  plans  of  her  own?  They 
would  develop  by  and  by;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  she  meant  to  take  some  of  the 
burdens  from  her  aunt  and  show  her  what 
she  could  do. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  there  was  need  of 
some  one's  help  in  the  Forrester  home, 
judging  from  the  confusion  that  followed 
breakfast.  Rob  had  lost  one  of  his  school- 
books,  Hal  had  pulled  a  button  off  his  jacket, 
which     must    be    sewed    on    immediately, 


Lizzie's  hair  had  to  be  curled;  and,  in  the 
performance  of  these  various  duties,  Mary, 
the  older  sister,  lost  her  temper,  and  scolded 
the  children  soundly.  Aunt  Sue  was  dis- 
tractedly rehearsing  the  tasks  that  must  be 
done  that  morning,  but  which,  she  declared, 
it  was  impossible  for  one  pair  of  hands  to 
do. 

"Let  me  do  the  dishes,"  said  Mabel,  enter- 
ing the  kitchen  prepared  for  work. 

"You  wash  the  dishes  !"  and  Aunt  Sue 
cast  a  look  of  pitying  contempt  on  her  niece, 
while  her  tone  was  equally  expressive. 

Blushing  with  anger,  Mabel  answered 
with  some  spirit :  "Why,  yes.  Don't  you 
think  I  can?  Let  me  show  you,"  and  she 
advanced  to  the  table,  but  her  aunt  inter- 
posed. 

"O  dear  me,  don't !  I  know  you  will 
break  all  the  dishes  and  burn  yourself 
with  the  hot  water  besides,  and  I  should 
never  forgive  myself.  It  makes  me  nervous 
to  see  you  around.  Do  go  away  and  amuse 
yourself." 

Hurt  and  indignant  at  her  aunt's  words, 
Mabel  made  some  ungracious  reply  and 
left  the  kitchen,  baffled  in  her  first  attempt. 
Next  she  followed  her  sister  upstairs. 

"I  will  do  this  work,"  she  said,  "and  you 
can  go  down  and  help  Aunt  Sue." 

Mary  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  then 
laughed.  "Do  you  really  think  you  can 
make  beds  and  sweep  and  do  such  work?" 
she  asked. 

"Of  course  I  can,"  replied  Mabel,  indig- 
nantly. "Aunt  needs  your  help  downstairs, 
and  I  can  do  this  work  just  as  well  as  you." 

"I  dare  say  you  think  you  can  do  it  a 
great  deal  better.  I  have  always  heard 
that  blind  people  were  conceited;  but  that's 
because  they  can't  see,  and  don't  know 
whether  a  thing  is  done  good  or  bad.  If 
you  think  you  can  manage  the  house  and  do 
all  the  work,  we  had  better  all  step  aside 
and  see  how  you  will  get  along  with  the 
cooking." 

"O  Mary,  you  are  so  unjust!"  cried 
Mabel,  turning  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

That  was  the  beginning;  and,  although 
our  graduate  continued  to  assert  her  ability 
to  do  her  share  of  the  home  work,  all  her 
offers  met  with  contemptuous  refusals,  and 
what  work  she  did  was  treated  with  distrust 
or  pronounced  "very  good  for  her."  What 
made  it  even  harder  was  the  fact  that  every 
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mistake  of  hers  was  attributed  to  her  lack 
of  sight ;  and  Aunt  Sue  positively  refused 
to  give  her  any  instructions  whatever,  say- 
ing that  she  did  not  know  how  to  teach 
blind  people.  This  made  Mabel  doubly 
anxious  to  do  her  work  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  it  much  harder  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been;  for,  in  her 
anxiety,  she  often  became  nervous  and 
found  it  difficult  to  do  her  best,  conscious 
of  the  watchful  eyes  of  those  who  distrusted 
her.  Many  times  she  grew  discouraged, 
and  told  herself  there  was  no  use  trying 
longer;  and  as  often  she  rallied  to  fresh 
efforts. 

One  morning,  going  through  the  kitchen 
with  a  pan  of  water  in  her  hands,  Mabel 
came  in  contact  with  a  half-open  door,  and 
the  pan  and  its  contents  were  speedily 
transferred  to  the  floor. 

"That's  just  what  I  expected,"  cried 
Aunt  Sue,  as  if  she  had  long  been  waiting 
for  just  this  occasion.  "The  idea,"  she 
continued,  "of  a  girl  like  you  trying  to  work 
is  absurd.  I  have  stood  it  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  now  I  want  you  to  let  the  work  alone." 

"O  aunt,"  protested  Mabel,  her  voice 
choked  with  gathering  tears.  "If  you  would 
only  scold  me  instead  of  talking  as  you  do, 
I  could  bear  it  better.  Mary  does  more 
damage  about  the  house  every  day  than  I, 
and  you  do  not  forbid  her  to  help  with  the 
work;  and  she  doesn't  want  to  help  you  half 
as  much  as  I  do."  And  Mabel  ended  in  a 
sob. 

"Mary  is  careless  sometimes,"  replied  her 
aunt;  "but  you  are  blind,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  you  can't  do  anything.  Of 
course  you  are  not  to  blame  for  it,  only 
you  shouldn't  persist  in  trying.  For  my 
part,  I  can't  see  the  good  of  educating  such 
people.  It  only  makes  them  discontented 
and  harder  to  get  along  with.  You  were 
never  much  trouble  till  you  went  off  there 
to  school  and  got  your  head  full  of  big 
notions  and  the  idea  that  you  are  able  to 
do  things  like  other  people." 

"O  Aunt  Sue,"  again  remonstrated 
Mabel,  and  now  the  tears  were  falling  thick 
and  fast,  "you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  I  can  work.  I  am  not 
different  from  other  people.  You  think  I 
cannot  do  anything,  and  you  won't  give  me 
a  fair  chance  to  try.  Oh,  I  think  you  are 
cruel !"     Angry  and  excited,  hardly  know- 


ing what  she  said,  Mabel  poured  out  her 
feelings  in  a  torrent  of  bitter,  passionate 
words,  ending  with,  "I  believe  you  want  to 
make  me  so  miserable  that  I  shall  die  and 
be  out  of  the  way;  and  I  shall,  too." 

And,  having  reached  this  tragic  conclu- 
sion, Mabel  rushed  off  to  her  room,  leaving 
her  aunt  to  sigh  and  say : 

"Poor  child  !  for  Brother  William's  sake 
I  must  try  and  bear  with  her,  but  it  is 
hard." 

Do  you  think  so,  too,  my  reader  ?  Was 
Mabel  weaker,  more  irritable,  more  incapa- 
ble than  the  majority  of  our  girls  just  out 
of  school?  On  the  other  hand,  was  Aunt 
Sue  and  her  ideas  of  blind  people  a  greater 
•trial  than  most  of  our  girls  encounter  in 
homes  where  no  loving  mother  smooths 
the  way  ? 

After  this  Mabel  wandered  aimlessly 
about  the  house  or  sat  by  the  open  window 
with  idle  hands,  thinking  bitter,  rebellious 
thoughts.  She  grew  tired — oh,  so  tired  ! — 
of  doing  nothing;  for  in  this  world  of  toil 
there  is  no  harder  strain  on  mind  and  body 
than  forced  idleness.  Rest  is  not  inactivity. 
In  the  morning  she  rose  with  the  sickening 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  for  her  to 
do.  At  night  she  lay  down  with  the  sense 
of  disappointment  at  not  having  accom- 
plished anything;  and  all  day  long  she 
chafed  and  fretted  at  the  power  which 
seemed  to  chain  her,  hand  and  foot,  yet 
mock  her  with  longings  for  an  active  life. 

She  remembered  hearing  her  schoolmates 
tell  of  one  of  their  number  who  had  gone 
out  from  among  them  bright  and  hopeful, 
but  who  did  nothing  at  home  but  sit  and 
rock,  and  who  gradually  sank  into  a  state 
of  imbecility.  Mabel  remembered  that  she 
had  felt  little  but  scorn  for  this  poor  girl. 
Now  she  thought  of  her  with  pity,  and  won- 
dered if  that  might  not  be  her  own  condi- 
tion soon.     And  who  would  be  to  blame? 

She  took  no  interest  in  the  home  affairs ; 
for  who  is  interested  in  that  in  which  they 
have  no  part  ?  Brooding  over  what  she 
called  her  wrongs,  no  wonder  she  grew  a 
little  selfish,  and  her  family  thought  her 
disagreeable  and  hard  to  please.  Aunt  Sue 
read  her  long  lectures  on  the  beauty  of  sub- 
mission in  the  helpless  and  dependent,  and 
proper  gratitude  for  home,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing; but  all  in  vain. 

The    days    seemed    like    weeks    as    they 
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dragged  slowly  along.  The  June  roses 
withered  and  fell.  The  harvest  ripened 
under  the  July  sun,  but  Mabel  saw  no 
beauty  in  all  the  earth. 

One  afternoon,  feeling  unusually  restless, 
she  wandered  down  into  the  orchard  to  a 
secluded  corner,  her  retreat  of  late.  The 
place  was  shaded  by  a  large  tree  and  shut 
in  by  clambering  vines.  Here  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  grass  and  tried  to  rest. 
From  the  adjoining  field  came  the  sound  of 
the  harvesters,  and  from  the  other  side  the 
voices  of  the  haymakers  busy  at  their 
work.  Bees  were  gathering  honey  from 
the  clover  in  the  orchard,  and  the  air  was 
resonant  with  the  fluttering  of  their  wings. 
In  the  branches  above  her  a  bird  was  build- 
ing a  nest. 

All  these  sounds  spoke  to  Mabel  of  lives 
full  of  purpose  and  meaning,  of  a  world  of 
activity.  "Is  it  possible,"  she  asked  herself, 
"that  I  have  no  place  in  this  busy  world, 
no  work  to  do  ?  Perhaps  Aunt  Sue  is  right, 
after  all,  and  my  education  has  been  in 
vain.     Worse  than  vain,"  she  added;   "for 


it  has  developed  my  powers  just  to  show 
me  what  I  might  have  done.  It  has  trained 
my  sensibilities  to  feel  keener  sufferings. 
Yes,  if  this  is  all,  I  might  better  never  have 
gone  to  school ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  Oh, 
if  there  were  some  one  to  whom  I  could 
talk  or  write,  it  would  relieve  me  so  !  But 
the  girls — no,  I  couldn't  write  to  them.  At 
school  I  talked  a  good  deal  about  what  I 
was  going  to  do,  and  some  of  them  might 
laugh  at  my  trouble.  At  any  rate,  they 
couldn't  understand." 

Suddenly  Mabel  remembered  her  teacher, 
Miss  Lane,  and  her  last  words,  "My  dear, 
if  you  ever  need  a  friend,  write  to  me." 

"I  will  write  to  Miss  Lane,"  Mabel  ex- 
claimed. "I  used  to  think  she  wanted  to 
discourage  us  because  she  talked  so  much 
of  difficulties,  but  maybe  she  only  wanted 
us  to  know  the  truth.  I  don't  care  what 
she  thinks  of  me.  I  shall  tell  her  every- 
thing. I  know  I  shall  have  her  sympathy, 
at  any  rate  ;  and,  if  there  is  a  way  out  of 
this  wilderness  in  which  I  seem  lost,  I  feel 
certain  she  can  help  me  find  it." 


{To   be   continued) 


COOKING    FOR    BLIND    GIRLS 

By   MISS   ELIZABETH   C.  CORY 

Teacher  of  Domestic  Science,  Missouri  School  for  the   Blind 


The  question  is  often  asked:  "Can  a 
blind  girl  learn  to  cook?  If  so,  how  is  she 
taught  ?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  taught 
much  the  same  as  a  seeing  girl.  If  you 
would  come  some  morning  and  visit  our 
Domestic  Science  Department  you  would 
have  your  questions  answered  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  but  for  those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation 
I  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  what  the 
course  is  and  how  it  is  taught. 

The  classes  are  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  high  school  pupils.  Exception  is 
made  for  the  girl  who  will  never  be  able 
to  take  the  high  school  course  and  yet 
could  make  good  use  of  the  instructions 
that  are  given  in  cooking  by  making  her 
more  useful  at  home.  Sometimes  such 
girls  show  particular  aptitude  for  the 
work,  so  they  are  always  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  all  they  can. 


The  course  is-  completed  in  two  years. 
In  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  first  year 
we  talk  about  food:  what  it  is,  its  classifi- 
cation, why  we  need  it,  and  what  it  does 
for  the  body.  We  then  speak  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  main  methods  of  cooking.  The 
pupils  take  down  notes  regarding  all  those 
things  for  future  use,  learning  by  heart 
the  tables  for  measuring  liquids  and  dry 
food  stuffs.  They  next  learn  the  proper 
way  to  wash  dishes,  care  of  dish  towels, 
care  of  tables,  sink,  and  refrigerator.  Then 
they  learn  where  everything  is  kept  in  their 
cooking  tables,  and  they  understand  from 
the  start  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
order  of  their  table  and  the  room. 

Now  they  are  ready  to  light  the  gas 
stoves.  At  first  they  do  it  with  fear  and 
trembling,  but  they  soon  gain  confidence, 
and  learn  to  regulate  the  gas  by  putting 
the  hand  above  the  blaze  and  turning  it  up 
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or  down  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
needed.  In  that  same  lesson  they  practice 
measuring,  using  the  cup,  spoon,  and  knife 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  seeing  girl 
would,  with  the  exception  that  the  blind 
girl  must  get  used  to  lifting  the  cup  to  feel 
how  heavy  it  is,  learn  that  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  a  whole  cup, 
and  that  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  milk  will 
weigh  less  than  a  third  of  a  cup,  etc.  We 
spend  considerable  time  in  practice  of  that 
kind.  The  girls  are  very  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  do  their  measuring  in  a  sanitary 
and  neat  way. 

They  are  always  eager  to  begin  to  cook, 
and  after  they  have  mastered  the  lighting' 
of  the  stoves  and  know  when  water  boils 
they  are  ready  to  take  up  the  first  principle 
in  cooking,  which  is  boiling.  In  that  lesson 
they  cook  the  food  stuff  that  will  best  illus- 
trate that  principle,  and  in  that  lesson  we 
talk  about  that  particular  food,  learn  to 
what  class  it  belongs,  etc.  The  question  is 
often  asked :  "How  do  the  girls  know  how 
long  to  leave  biscuits,  bread,  or  cake  in 
the  oven  ?  How  do  they  know  when  they 
are  brown  and  cooked  through?"  They  do 
it  in  different  ways;  some  do  it  by  trying 
or  testing,  some  by  the  length  of  time,  and 
some  by  a  sense  of  smell. 

The  first  year's  work  consists  of  the 
cooking  of  vegetables,  cereals,  making  of 
cream  soups,  two  bread  lessons,  baking 
powder  biscuits,  simple  desserts,  simple 
salads,  setting  table  and  serving,  and  two 
invalid  cookery  lessons.  In  the  invalid 
cookery  lessons  they  make  a  number  of 
different  things,  so  that  in  the  two  lessons 


they  have  about  a  dozen  recipes  in  all. 
They  also  have  instruction  in  sweeping  and 
dusting. 

One  of  the  girls  who  had  had  one  year 
of  the  cooking  told  me  when  she  came 
back  the  next  fall  that  during  the  summer 
she  had  used  all  the  invalid  cookery  recipes 
and  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would  give 
her  more.  She  had  done  the  cooking  all 
summer  for  quite  a  large  family.  Another 
girl  said  she  had  never  done  anything  at 
home  in  the  way  of  cooking  before  she 
came  to  the  cooking  class,  had  never 
wanted  to,  but  that  she  would  not  take 
anything  for  what  she  had  learned  there. 
Another  one  who  has  relatives  in  the 
city,  and  often  goes  to  visit  them,  would 
tell  me  when  she  came  back  how  they 
always  wanted  her  to  make  biscuit  for 
supper. 

The  second  year's  work  begins  with 
canning,  pickling,  and  jelly  making,  fol- 
lowed by  cooking  some  of  the  fall  vege- 
tables. They  learn  to  make-over  dishes, 
use  up  the  left-overs,  that  nothing  may  be 
wasted,  and  cook  an  economical  dinner. 
They  study  the  proper  combinations  of 
foods,  have  two  more  invalid  cookery 
lessons,  and  serve  a  four-course  dinner  "to 
invited  guests. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  work 
practical,  that  it  may  be  of  lasting  use. 
They  have  a  number  of  cooking  tests  dur- 
ing the  two  years'  course.  Articles  on 
meeting  and  entertaining  guests  and  suit- 
able apparel  are  read  and  discussed.  The 
two-year  course  is  ended  by  a  written  test, 
and  if  satisfactory  a  certificate  is  given. 


THE    STUDY    OF    FARM    LIFE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

By  R.   L.  PARKER 

Industrial  Teacher,   Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


The  blind  boy  or  girl  who  studies  and 
carefully  prepares  in  Braille  a  set  of  notes 
on  any  of  the  following  branches  of  farm- 
ing will  no  doubt  be  much  benefited  in  a 
practical  and  educational  way :  poultry 
raising,  dairying,  hog  raising,  bee  culture, 
mrshroom  culture,  and  truck  gardening. 

In  looking  over  the  register  of  our  pupils 
I  found  that  about  sixty-five  per  cent  lived 


on  farms  or  in  small  country  towns.  They 
will  probably  return  to  the  country  upon 
completion  of  their  school  training,  and 
for  this  reason  it  seems  they  should  know 
something  of  farm  life,  where  they  can 
probably  do  much  better  than  in  an  already 
crowded  city.  Most  of  our  pupils  are  of 
some  service  in  one  capacity  or  another  to 
their  parents  on  the  farm. 
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In  order  that  they  might  become  more 
familiar  with  farm  duties  and  the  proper 
methods  of  administration  of  their  special 
work,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  study  of 
some  of  the  Government  Farm  Bulletins. 
Books  printed  in  the  Braille  type  on  this 
subject  were  not  to  be  had  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  read  and 
discuss  these  Bulletins  and  have  the  pupil 
accurately  compile  a  set  of  notes  of  point- 
ers which  were  brought  to  his  special 
notice. 

Missouri  being  one  of  the  first  poultry 
states,  and  having  plenty  of  cheap  land 
adapted  to  this  industry,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  study  of  poultry  raising  first.  We 
have  now  printed  the  Government  Bulletin 
on  Poultry  Culture  and  a  standard  text- 
book on  the  subject,  so  the  pupils  can  read 
over  the  details  of  the  industry  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
course  for  the  schoolroom: 

The  physical  examination  of  modern 
chicken  appliances  and  discussion  of  same, 
namely,  watering  devices,  feeding  devices, 
nest  eggs,  nest  construction,  lice  powders, 
shipping  cases  and  coops,  and  an  incubator. 

Incubation:  Discussion  of  incubation  and 
various  incubators  on  the  market,  their 
construction,  regulation,  etc. 

Feeding:  Kinds  of  food,  their  food  value, 
foods  to  use  to  obtain  certain  results. 

Business :  Accounts,  market  reports, 
marketing,  packing  and  shipping. 

Egg  storage :  Time  of  year  to  store,  vari- 
ous methods  of  preserving,  and  merits  of 
different  methods. 

Diseases :  Causes,  prevention,  and  cure. 

Breeding:  Selection  of  breeding  stock, 
age,  etc. 

Study  of   standard  varieties  of  poultry: 


meat  breeds,  general  purpose  breeds,  egg 
breeds,  fancy  breeds. 

Costs  :  Costs  of  foods,  building  and  fenc- 
ing materials,  etc. 

Buildings  :  Discussion  of  plans  of  modern 
chicken  houses  and  coops,  materials  of  con- 
struction, ventilation,  effect  of  draughts, 
etc. 

Papers  are  written  from  time  to  time  in 
Braille  by  pupils  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  industry. 

Outside  work :  Each  pupil  in  class  is  re- 
quired to  tend  the  chickens  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  and  make  daily  record  of  work 
done.  The  report  is  handed  in  when  the 
flock  is  turned  over  to  next  pupil.  The 
various  records  are  read  and  compared  in 
classroom.    The  report  is  about  as  follows  : 

Weather Fair,  cloudy,  etc. 

Watered  chickens Time,  etc. 

Food  fed Kinds,  time  of  day,  etc. 

Hen  hatched,  or  set,  number  of  eggs, 
time,  etc. 

Number  of  eggs  gathered  each  day 
and  the  average  yield  per  hen  per 
day  for  that  pupil's  care  period. 

Pupils  are  required  to  make  a  careful 
physical  examination  of  pens,  fencing,  and 
chicken  house. 

Poultry  or  hog  raising  can  be  carried  on 
best  on  a  farm,  while  dairying,  bee  culture, 
and  gardening  form  work  for  pupils  on 
farm  or  in  small  country  town.  Mushroom 
culture  is  work  for  city  pupils.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  Braille  literature  in  any  of 
the  above  subjects  except  chicken  raising, 
but  can  supply  name  of  simple  treatise  on 
mushroom  culture  which  would  probably 
be  worth  printing  in  one  of  the  raised  types 
for  the  blind. 


From  "An  Address  to  the  Public  at  the 
First  Exhibition  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  Thurs- 
day evening,  November  21,  1833": 

"Although  the  blind  by  learning,  manual 
labor  should  not  be  brought  so  far  as  to 
render  themselves  useful,  still  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  withdrawn  by  educa- 
tion from  a  state  of  mere  animal  existence 


and  being  translated  into  a  new  spiritual 
world,  affording  them  abundant  matter  to 
enable  them  to  pass  through  the  dark  night 
of  their  existence,  ought  to  recommend 
their  education  most  urgently." 

Julius  R.  Friedlander. 
(Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the   Instruction  of  the   Blind   from  its 
opening,   March  27,    1833,   until   his   death, 
March   17,   1839.) 
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MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 
OCTOBER,   1910  — DECEMBER,   1910 

Also  Articles  omitted  from  Previous  Lists  during  1910 

Prepared  by  LAURA    M.  SAWYER,  Librarian  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


American  Magazine,  November,  1910  :  Miss 
Winifred  Holt.  (Account  of  Miss  Holt  and 
her  work  for  the  blind.)  Portrait.  Pp. 
37-4L 

Boston  Sunday  Globe,  December  11,  1910:  "The 
Tragedy  of  Blindness  is  not  in  the  inability 
to  see,  but  in  the  consequence  of  blindness — 
the  fear  of  dependency."     Illustrated. 

Boys'  World,  Elgin,  111.,  December  17,  1910: 
"Blind  Boys  of  the  Perkins  Institute  of  Bos- 
ton as  Athletes,"  by  J.  L.  Harbour.  P.  2. 
Illustrated. 

Clark's  Book  Herald,  Boston,  December,  191  o: 
"Little  Blind  Joe,"  by  Isabel  Anderson. 
P.  27. 

Hampton's  Magazine,  October,  1910  :  "Rebuild- 
ing the  Child  World  :  what  is  being  done  in 
the  city  schools  to  make  child-life  healthier 
and  saner,"  by  Rheta  Childe  Dorr.  Pp.  489- 
498.     Illustrated. 

Harvard  University  :  Guide  to  Reading  in  Social 
Ethics,  and  Allied  Subjects :  lists  of  books 
and  articles  selected  and  described  for  the 
use  of  general  readers.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
191  o.  265  pp.  Published  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. See  pp.  104-108  for  list  of  books 
on  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Administration,  Institu- 
tion Quarterly,  May,  1910  :  "Blindness  of 
the  New-born."     Pp.   11-13.     Illustrated. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Administration,  Institu- 
tion Quarterly,  November,  1910:  "Special 
Schools  for  the  Blind,"  by  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
(Extracts  from  his  opening  address  at  the 
Little  Rock  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B., 
June,   1910.)      P.  95. 

Journal  of  Education,  October  13,  1910:  "Con- 
servation of  Vision  and  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness," by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.     Pp.  341-344. 


REMONSTRANCE    AGAINST    PRISON 
BROOM    MAKING1 

Friends  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  are  considerably  disturbed 
by  the  suggestion  that  broom  making  be  re- 
instated as  an  industry  in  the  prisons  of  the 
state.  It  is  claimed  that  this  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Saginaw  institution,  which 
can  now  supply  more  than  enough  brooms  for 
use  of  all  the  state  institutions.  Pres.  Charles 
H.  Van  Etten,  of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's 
Welfare  Association,  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing remonstrance  to  the  state  board  of 
prison  industries  : 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Saginaw  Courier-Herald, 
December  4,   1910. 


Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  December,  1910: 
"At  the  Gate  of  Life"  (to  Helen  Keller),  by 
Florence  Earle  Coates.     P.  689. 

Literary  Digest,  December  31,  1910  :  "To  Write 
without  Using  the  Eyes."  (Account  of  a 
writing  board  invented  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rhoads, 
Philadelphia.)      P.    1231.     Illustrated. 

The  Music  Trades,  New  York,  December  3, 
1910:  "Blind  Piano  Dealers  of  America." 
Pp.   19  and  35.     Illustrated. 

Optical  Journal  and  Review,  December  1,  1910  : 
"To  Write  without  Using  the  Eyes,"  by 
J.    N.    Rhoads.      Pp.    1417-1418.      Illustrated. 

Outlook,  New  York,  October  8,  1910:  "The  Blind 
Boss  :  Charles  R.  Brayton,  Blind  Republican 
Leader  of  Rhode  Island." 

Physical  Culture,  New  York,  September,  1910  : 
"Caring  for  the  Health  of  the  Blind,"  by 
Hartley  M.  Phelps.  Pp.  239-244.  Illus- 
trated. 

The  Progress  Magazine,  Chicago,  December, 
1910:  "The  Star  of  Hope,"  by  Amy  Half- 
penny  (blind).     P.  98. 

The  Survey,  October  1,  1910  :  "Infant  Blindness 
in  Massachusetts."     Pp.  9-10. 

Teacher  and  Home,  New  York,  December,  191  o: 
"Education  of  the  Blind,"  by  Gertrude  M. 
Bingham  (inspector  of  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  public  schools,  New  York  City). 
Pp.  15-17. 

Volta  Review,  November,  1910  :  "Additional 
Facts  on  Katherine  Frick,"  by  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter.  (Katherine  Frick,  deaf-blind.) 
P.  482. 

Volta  Review,  December,  19 10:  "Miss  Keller's 
Conception  of  Music,"  by  Anders  Hansen. 
Pp.   544-545- 


important  to  blind  institution 

To    the    Honorable,    the    Michigan    Board    of 
Prison  Industries,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  :  Whereas,  by  Section  3  of 
Act  140,  Public  Acts  of  1909  (p.  300),  your 
honorable  body  was  authorized  to  inquire  con- 
cerning those  articles  used  by  the  several  state 
institutions  which  might  be  produced  by  the 
labor  of  prisoners  in  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  state  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  recently  issued  schedule  of 
articles  inquired  about  for  your  information 
under  that  provision  includes  mention  of 
brooms  used  by  the  several  institutions ;  and 

Whereas,  the  art  of  broom  making  has  been 
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for  the  past  thirty  years  the  chief  branch  of 
industry  taught  to  the  blind  inmates  of  the 
public  institutions  of  this  state  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to 
contribute  toward  their  own  support,  and  has 
successfully  prepared  a  considerable  number 
of  such  persons  for  self-support;  and 

Whereas,  with  proper  safeguards  as  to  prices 
and  promptness  of  delivery,  the  several  state 
institutions  are  now  required  by  law  (see  Joint 
Resolution  17,  Laws  of  1907,  p.  513)  to  pro- 
cure their  supplies  of  brooms  from  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Saginaw,  West  Side  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  blind  inmates  of  said  Employ- 
ment Institution  who  have  mastered  the  trade 
of  broom  making  at  state  expense  are  now 
producing  monthly  more  brooms  of  good 
quality  than  are  required  yearly  by  all  the 
public  institutions  of  this  state  combined ; 
and 

Whereas,  the  brooms  so  produced  in  the 
industrial  department  of  said  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind  are  regularly  sold  in 
the  open  market  at  prices  sufficient  to  recoup 
the  institution  for  the  cost  of  both  the  raw 
materials  used  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  pro- 
ficient blind  workmen  at  the  current  piece- 
orice  rates  of  wages  earned  and  received  for 
like  work  by  sighted  broom  makers  employed 
in  outside  establishments,  thus  enabling  such 
of  these  blind  persons  as  remain  beyond  the 
period  of  their  apprenticeship  as  boarders  and 
lodgers  in  the  Employment  Institution  to  re- 
coup the  state  on  a  cost  basis  for  the  food 
and  domestic  service  supplied  by  the  institu- 
tion for  their  maintenance,  as  is  now  gladly 
done  by  many  wage-earning  blind  inmates,  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  so  re- 
paid to  the  institution  yearly;  and 

ONE    OF    FEW    INDUSTRIES 

Whereas,  broom  making  is  one  of  the  very 
few  remunerative  industries  in  which  blind 
persons  of  ordinary  ability,  and  especially 
those  becoming  blind  in  adult  life,  can  suc- 
cessfully engage ;  and 

Whereas,  the  reintroduction  of  the  industry 
of  broom  making  into  the  prisons  of  this  state 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  hope  of  many  blind 
persons  that  thev  mav  again  become  self- 
supporting  notwithstanding  their  handicap  of 
blindness  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Michigan  blind  people's  state 
organization,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
president,  has,  bv  resolution,  remonstrated 
against  anv  reintroduction  of  broom  making 
into  the  prisons  of  this  state: 

I,  the  undersigned  president  of  the  Michigan 
Welfare  Branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers   for  the  Blind,   on  behalf  of  the 


industrious  blind  inhabitants  of  this  state,  do 
therefore  very  respectfully  and  earnestly  re- 
quest that  you  will  not  include  the  making  of 
corn  brooms  and  whisks  among  the  industries 
to  be  recommended  by  your  honorable  body 
for  introduction  as  prison  industries  into  the 
penal  institutions  of  Michigan. 

HELP    BLIND    HELP    THEMSELVES 

Knowing  that  the  reasonable  and  proper 
preparatory  service  and  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities and  encouragements  afforded  by  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Saginaw,  West  Side,  are  of  great 
value  to,  and  very  highly  appreciated  by,  many 
of  the  blind  inhabitants  of  this  state,  and 
trusting  that  the  present  well-considered  and 
highly  creditable  policy  of  helping  the  blind 
to  help  themselves  may  not  be  menaced  at 
this  time  through  any  suggested  transfer  of 
their  chief  industrial  reliance  to  the  group 
of  prison  industries,  nor  be  threatened  with 
abandonment  in  the  near  future  because  of  the 
fact  that,  during  a  brief  period  of  preparation 
for  self-support  and  for  other  phases  of  use- 
ful activity  and  tolerable  existence,  the  recently 
blinded  adult  learners  require  individual  in- 
struction and  relatively  costly  training  for  a 
few  months  in  each  case ;  and  fully  believing 
that  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  would 
heartily  sustain  any  such  reasonable  reserva- 
tion of  the  chief  gainful  occupation  open  to 
adult  blind  persons  able  and  willing  to  work, 
as  that  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  that  they 
will  likewise  approve  the  fullest  possible  carry- 
ing out  of  the  statutory  objects  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  pursu- 
ant to  Act  169,  Laws  of  1903,  when  they 
clearly  understand  the  great  service  thereby 
rendered  to  the  sightless  learners  and  wage- 
earners  in  the  institution  and  to  the  blind  at 
their  homes  throughout  the  state,  and  realize 
the  fact  that  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  nom- 
inal per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  that  insti- 
tution is  annually,  actually  and  directly  recov- 
ered to  the  institution  treasury  through  the 
sale  of  the  brooms  and  other  manufactured 
wares  and  through  the  repayment  of  the  cost 
of  boarding  the  increasing  proportion  of  wage- 
earning  inmates,  thus  rendering  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars  practically  (as  it  should  be 
made,  by  special  enactment  expressly)  avail- 
able as  a  revolving  industrial  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  necessary  raw  materials  and  the 
payment  of  ordinary  industrial  wages  to 
the  proficient  blind  artisans  employed  in  the 
factory,  and  imposing  no  new  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  after  its  initial  appropriation,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Charles  H.  Van  Etten,  President. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  SEEING.* 

BY  OLIN  II.  BURRITT, 

Principal,    Pennsylvania    Institution  for    the    Instruction    of    the    Blind. 

Chicago  was  the  first  city  in   America  to  approximately    one    of     every     twenty-two 

make    special    provision    for    the    education  blind   children   in    school    are   attending   the 

of   blind    children    in    the    public    schools    in  public  schools  of  their  respective  localities, 

the   same   classes  with  the   sighted.       "This  Yet  the  enrollment  of  these  children  in  the 

movement  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  give  public  schools  has  had  no  appreciable  effect 

Chicago  an  institution  for  the  blind  similar  upon  the  attendance  at  the   special   schools 

to  the  one  in   New  York  City;  and  in   1892  of   the   respective    States   in   which   this   ex- 

the   Board  of   Education  went   so  far  as  to  periment  is  being  made. 

purchase  a  lot  for  the  proposed  buildings."  The    idea    that    under    certain    favorable 

But  lack  of  available  funds  made  it  impos-  conditions     blind     children     should     attend 

sible     to     erect     these     buildings     at     once.  school    with    the    sighted    is    not    new.      Dr. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  then  Super-  Howe   urged  it  as   early  as    1866.      Because 

intendent    of    the    Illinois    School    for    the  of   the   limited   time   that   pupils    were   then 

Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  urged  the   Board  to  permitted  to  attend  our  school,  and  in  or- 

try  the  experiment  of  teaching  blind  pupils  der   that   they   might   not   be    so   far   behind 

with  seeing  children.     As  a  result  of  nearly  normal   children  when  their   education   was 

ten    years'    agitation,    in    September,    1900,  begun    (which   at   that   time   was   at   ten    or 

blind  children  were  admitted  to  three  pub-  eleven  years   of  age),   it  was   urged   in   our 

lie    schools    in    which    special    teachers    had  forty-third     annual     report — that     for     the 

been  provided.     How  rapidly  the   idea   has  school  year  1874-5 — that  the  Legislature  of 

taken    root    may    be    seen    from    the    sub-  the     State     provide     for     the     reception     of 

joined  table:  young     blind      children      into      the      public 

Pupils  en-  schools.      In    the    forty-fifth    annual    report 

Date  of  commence-        rolled  fall  ,         .;_,  .       ^                                                       , 

City.                    mentofwork.          of  1910.  we  read:        1  his   State,  at  our  request,  has 

Chicago    September,   1900         40  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  admission  of 

Cincinnati    September,  1905         18  such    children    (i.    e.,    blind    children    under. 

Milwaukee    November,    1907         37  ten   or   eleven)    into  the   schools   for  seeing 

Racine     February,     1909           7  children."     So  far  as  a  University  course  is 

Cleveland     April,              1909         13  considered,   our   school,   from   time   to   time 

New  York September,  1909         94  during   the    past    sixty-four    years,    has    had 

Newark    November,    1910           6  totally    blind    pupils    in    attendance    at    the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.    More  recently 

215  some   of  our  graduates   have  attended  nor-, 
mal  schools — two  are  now  enrolled,  one  at 

During  the  school  year  ending  June,  1910,  West   Chesterj  the   other  at   Bloomsburg. 

there  were   enrolled   in   the   special   schools  There  .g  much  tQ  be  sajd  in  fayor  of  thig 

for    the    blind,    4,601    pupils.      The    first    of  _    ,1      ,      c     A        ,-        ,  r     ,     1  -i  , 

'    H'          F   F  method  of  educating  blind  children: 

these  special  schools  was  organized  nearly  (i)     It  enabks  the  chiM  tQ  haye  the  ad_. 

eighty    years     ago;     only    ten    years     have  vantages   of   home    lif      which   it   is   impos. 

elapsed  since   classes   in   the  public   schools  sibJe  tQ  supply  {n  the  begt  institutions. 

were    first    opened    to    blind    children.      To-  (2)     Whik  the  exacting  discipline  of  the 

day   about   four   and   one-half   per    cent,    or  residential  school  is  valuable>  nearly  all  our 

"Reprinted   from  the  annual  report  of  Principal  Bur-  schools    are    SO    large   as   to   permit   too    little 

ritt    presented   December   15th,   1910,   to  the   seventy-  consideration   of  the  individual — everything 
eighth  annual  meeting-  of  the  Board   of  Managers  of  the' 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  must    be    done    CU    lllCtSSC. 
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(3)  It  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
child's  education  upon  the  parents,  while 
the  institution  relieves  them  of  all  such  ob- 
ligation. 

(4)  The  institution  trained  child  comes 
almost  inevitably  to  feel  that  the  world 
owes  him  a  living;  but  no  such  idea  gen- 
erally obtains  in  the  homes  from  which  the 
majority  of  our  pupils  come. 

(5)  It  gives  our  blind  child  daily  asso- 
ciation with  seeing  children;  and  thus  he 
early  learns  that  he  can  do  very  many 
things  as  well  as  his  sighted  schoolmate. 
And  of  almost  equal  advantage  is  it  that 
his  seeing  classmate  early  learns  that  he, 
though  blind,  can  maintain  himself  along 
many  lines  in  competition  with  a  pair  of 
good  eyes.  He  is  thus  learning  to  live 
among  those  with  sight,  among  whom  he 
must  eventually  live,  for  which  a  long  res- 
idence in  an  institution  has  too  little  fitted 
him.  His  life  is  greatly  enriched  by  what 
he  hears  and,  through  the  eyes  of  his 
schoolmates,  sees  on  his  way  to  and  from 
the  school. 

But  the  need  for  the  institution  will 
doubtless   always   exist. 

(1)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  at 
present  to  make  any  suitable  provision  for 
the  education  in  the  public  schools  of  those 
blind  children  who  live  in  rural  communi- 
ties or  in  our  smaller  cities  and  villages. 

(2)  The  problem  of  getting  the  children 
to  and  from  school  each  day,  even  with  the 
facilities  for  transportation  afforded  in  our 
more  populous  centres,  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  it  is  being  met  in  those  cities  which 
have  inaugurated  this  experiment. 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  improvement  of  the  physique 
of  these  children. 

(4)  Instruction  in  music  at  all  compar- 
able with  that  furnished  in  our  best  special 
schools  can  probably  not  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools. 

(5)  Instruction  in  the  trades  which  have 
been  generally  considered  feasible  for  the 
blind  is  impossible  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  for  the  seeing. 

(6)  The  text  books  used  by  the  seeing 
child  are  so  numerous  and,  in  the  average 


school  system,  are  changed  so  often,  and 
the  embossing  of  books  is  relatively  so 
slow  and  expensive  a  process  that  furnish- 
ing the  children  with  text  books  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  to  be  met. 

But  we  who  are  connected  with  the 
special  schools  must  recognize  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  in  this  new  movement, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  good  there  is 
in  it.  And  how  can  we  do  so  here  at  Over- 
brook?  Each  case  must  be  considered  as 
a  separate  problem,  to  be  determined  upon 
its  own  merits  and  with  due  consideration 
to  home  conditions  and  environment.  It  is 
evident  that  this  school  has  always  pur- 
sued a  liberal  policy  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing. 
What  we  have  already  done  and  are  doing 
points  the  way.  A  totally  blind  boy,  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  who  graduated  last  June, 
has  upon  my  recommendation  entered  one 
of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  not 
with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher, 
but  primarily  that  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  intimate  daily  association  for 
the  next  two  years  with  seeing  boys  and 
girls;  and  he  was  told  that,  after  these  two 
years  had  expired,  he  might,  if  he  desired, 
return  to  school  to  learn  piano-tuning. 
Two  lads  who  graduated  last  June,  one 
partially  sighted,  the  other  totally  blind, 
have  this  fall  entered  the  Central  High 
School.  Laboratory  work  they  cannot  do, 
but  English,  history,  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  mathematics — whatever  work 
can  be  done  without  sight — they  are  doing 
in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  their  seeing 
classmates.  Our  two  boys  at  the  Univer- 
sity are  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standing 
in  the  studies  of  their  sophomore  year. 
We  must  do  thorough  work  as  far  as  we 
plan  to  advance  our  pupils,  whether 
through  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
work;  then  we  may  well  consider  whether 
our  boy  or  girl  of  good  ability  shall  attend 
a  high  school  near  his  home,  enroll  in  a 
boarding  -school  for  seeing  pupils,  or,  liv- 
ing here,  attend  a  high  school  as  a  day 
pupil.  And  in  every  case  he  must  be  given 
the  necessary  assistance  by  some  person 
with   sight. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  BLIND  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
VERSUS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  SEEING— THE  AD- 
VANTAGES AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  EACH.* 


BY     GEORGE    F.     OLIPHANT, 
Superintendent  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 


"The  time  allotted  for  this  paper  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  discuss  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  I  desire  to  appear  as  a  special  pleader. 
My  subject  would  properly  read,  'Some  of  the 
Advantages  of  Educating  Blind  Children  with 
Sighted  Children  in  the  Elementary  Grades.' 
That  there  are  disadvantages  is  undoubtedly 
true.  That  there  are  special  problems  which 
must  be  solved  is  equally  true,  but  there  seems 
to  be  none  which  are  unsolvable,  and  the  ad- 
vantages appear  to  be  so  many  and  valuable 
that  the  plan  is  at  least  worthy  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial. 

"The  adoption  of  this  plan  by  no  means  im- 
plies the  destruction  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  There  will  always  be  children  who 
must  go  to  the  institution.  The  functions  of 
the  institution  may  be  somewhat  narrowed  in 
scope,  but  specialized  and  intensified  in  their 
particular  field.  They  would  become  high 
schools,  and  technical  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  some  of  the  stronger  institutions  might 
grow  into  colleges  for  the  blind,  if  such  col- 
leges are  found  desirable.  As  a  tentative  basis 
for  discussion,  but  neither  desiring  nor  ex- 
pecting to  say  'the  last  word'  on  the  subject, 
I  desire  to  submit  the  outline  of  a  plan  which 
might  be  followed.  In  this  plan  there  are 
probably  some  crudities  which  have  already 
been  eliminated  by  those  actually  engaged  in 
this  work.  If  so,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by 
pointing  them  out. 

"In  the  more  populous  cities  of  the  country, 
the  plan  already  inaugurated  of  having  all  the 
blind  children  attend  one  school,  in  which  a 
specially  trained  teacher  is  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  system,  is  probably  best.  I 
suggest  that  through  the  kindergarten,  and  at 
least  the  first  grade,  the  blind  child  may  be 
sent  to  the  school  nearest,  as  other  children 
are  sent.  They  should  not  be  sent  to  the  room 
for  blind  children,  and  as   a   rule   should   re- 


*  Reprinted  from  the  report  of  the  Little  Rock  1910 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of    the    Blind. 


ceive  no  special  instruction  from  the  special 
teacher.  This  special  teacher  may  supervise 
the  work  of  these  blind  children,  but  only  in 
an  advisory  way  through  the  regular  teacher. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  important 
factor  at  this  stage  is  not  the  teacher,  but  the 
child's  associates  and  environment.  The  aim 
is  orientation  quite  as  much  as  education.  We 
should  carefully  avoid  everything  which  tends 
to  call  the  attention  of  himself  or  his  fellows 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  different  from  others. 
Later  it  will  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  ihis 
fact,  but  by  that  time  the  blind  child  should 
have  learned  that  his  associates  likewise  differ 
from  each  other,  but  that  individual  difference 
does   not   necessarily   mean   inferiority. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  the  blind  child  may 
not  do  fairly  well  all  the  work  done  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  with  slight 
modification.  It  would  probably  be  best  to 
use  line  type  books  for  the  first  year's  work, 
possibly  longer — at  least  long  enough  for  the 
pupil  to  learn  the  shape  of  the  letters  used  by 
the  seeing  children.  Blind  pupils  could  be  fur- 
nished with  the  same  lessons  used  by  seeing 
pupils,  using  unbound  sheets  in  line  letter,  in- 
stead of  bound  books.  Pictures  could  be  re- 
produced by  relief  outline  pictures,  by  sand, 
clay  or  pulp  models,  or  better  still,  by  objects, 
dolls  being  used  to  represent  persons,  and 
supplementing  with  toy  animals,  houses,  etc. 
The  blind  pupil  could  construct  these  pictures 
as  'busy  work'  in  advance  of  the  class  work. 
Number  work  may  be  done  by  stringing  ob- 
jects, or  by  use  of  slates  and  metal  figures. 
Work  in  form  may  be  done  by  modeling,  and 
by  the  use  of  waxed  string  pressed  upon  a 
board.  Color  work  must  be  omitted,  unless 
the  blind  pupil  happens  to  be  that  fabulous 
vara  avis — a  person  able  to  distinguish  colors 
by  touch.  In  that  event,  put  him  in  a  glass 
case  at  once  and  start  a  dime  museum. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade, 
the  blind  student  might  be  allowed  the  in- 
struction and  assistance  of  the  special  teacher. 
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He  would  now  begin  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  point  and  use  the  speeial  appliances  for 
the  blind.  Here  the  knowledge  of  line  letter 
will  be  very  helpful  in  mastering  the  alphabet 
sheets,  which  are  usually  furnished  in  both 
line   letter  and  point. 

"Just  how  long  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  schools  for  the  seeing  before 
going  to  an  institution  for  the  blind  for  tech- 
nical or  vocational  training  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Many  variable  factors 
enter  into  the  problem,  these  factors  varying 
in  different  localities  and  with  different  indi- 
viduals. I  do  not  believe  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  cases.  My  judg- 
ment is,  that  if  the  pupil  enters  the  city  school 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  this  work  can  be  con- 
tinued to  advantage  through  the  grammar 
school  course,  and  the  pupil  can  then  go  to 
the  institution  for  high  school  work,  and  for 
vocational  training. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  these  students  may 
not  have  instruction  in  music  by  a  special 
teacher  detailed  by  the  state  institution  for 
this  purpose,  and  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  institution  as  one  of  its  faculty.  This  in- 
struction would  be  given  outside  of  school 
hours,  and  independent  of  the  public  school 
work,  as  is  the  case  with  seeing  children  tak- 
ing music. 

"What  advantages  will  result  from  this 
plan?  It  is  a  recognition  of  blind  children  as 
prospective  citizens  and  makes  the  education 
of  the  blind  a  part  of  the  educational  policy 
of  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty the  adult  blind  have  to  overcome  is  to 
destroy  the  caste  built  up  for  them  and  by 
them.  The  institutions  for  the  blind  are  in 
the  transition  stage  from  homes  or  asylums  to 
schools.  Funds  for  the -maintenance  of  these 
institutions  are  asked  for  on  the  basis  of  char- 
ity. In  this  way  there  is  created  a  caste  for 
the  blind  on  the  basis  of  helplessness.  A 
caste  is  created  on  the  same  basis  by  the  blind 
beggars  who  frequent  the  street  corners — a 
concession  not  granted  seeing  people.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  public  appraise  blind  workers 
at  the  value  assumed  by  themselves  and  their 
representatives.  Training  should  be  demanded 
for  blind  children  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  for  their  seeing  comrades,  viz. :  that  they 
owe  to  the  state  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that 
the  state  has  the  right  to  demand,  and  should 
demand,  these  duties  of  all  citizens  up  to  the 


measure  of  their  ability  and  opportunity.  It 
is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  state  to  fur- 
nish its  prospective  citizens  with  full  and 
ample  opportunities  for  preparation  for  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  state.  Blind  peo- 
ple should  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  citizenship,  yet  aside  from 
voting,  very  few  of  them  are  counted  on  for 
civic  duties.  The  law  excuses  blind  men  from 
many  of  these  duties,  although  it  does  not 
thereby  exclude  them.  Blind  men  should  re- 
fuse to  be  excused  from  such  duties  as  they 
are  capable  of  performing.  I  have  known  of 
only  one  blind  man  in  our  state  who  has  ex- 
excised  his  right  to  serve  on  juries  and  county 
boards.  He  was  a  most  useful  and  highly  re- 
spected citizen.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
he  never  asked  an  office  as  a  reward.  Sena- 
tor Gore  is  proving  to  the  nation  that  a  blind 
man  may  be  an  efficient  public  servant  with- 
out being  granted  special  privileges  or  con- 
cessions. In  Georgia,  Paul  Donehoo,  the  cor- 
oner of  Fulton  county,  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  state,  is  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been 
totally  blind  since  infancy.  Both  of  these  men 
were  elected  to  the  offices  they  hold  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency,  not  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness, or  helplessness.  Mr.  Gore  obtained  his 
education  entirely  outside  of  institutions  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Donehoo  was  trained  almost 
entirely  in  an  institution.  Any  class  of  citizens 
is  more  likely  to  get  a  respectful  hearing  if 
they  ask  for  duties  first  and  privileges  after- 
ward. This  may  be  seen  by  studying  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  suffragette  movement. 

"All  children,  blind  and  seeing,  should  be 
trained  for  efficiency,  both  industrial  and  civic. 
In  a  republic,  every  trained  citizen  is  an  asset; 
every  untrained  citizen  is  a  liability.  On  this 
basis  all  demands  for  training  at  public  ex- 
pense must  rest.  That  a  blind  man  is  needy  is 
a  logical  appeal  to  philanthropist,  not  to  the 
statesman. 

"The  education  of  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic school  is,  a  promising  experiment  for  the 
reaction  it  will  produce  in  the  mind  and  the 
attitude  of  the  public  at  large.  If  blind  chil- 
dren stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
seeing  comrades  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of 
life,  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  that  prep- 
aration being  questioned  afterward  when 
blind  men  and  women  ask  a  place  in  the 
world's  work. 
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"The  experience  of  teaching  these  blind 
children  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  see- 
ing children.  My  own  observation  in  work- 
ing with  both  classes  of  pupils  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  normal  child  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  children  are  more  or  less  defective 
in  their  modes  of  consciousness.  Courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  planned 
for  a  theoretically  normal  child,  who  does  not 
exist.  A  tailor  who  would  cut  all  suits  to  fit 
the  average  measurements  of  his  customers 
would  fit  no  one.  A  hundred  pumpkins  may 
average  fifty  pounds  apiece,  and  yet  there  may 
not  be  a  single  pumpkin  weighing  fifty 
pounds.  Blind  children  in  a  school  will  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  children  of  defective  con- 
sciousness must  be  approached  by  special 
methods,  whether  that  defect  be  in  sight  or 
some  other  mode  of  perception,  and  will  lead 
to  greater  specialization  for  the  individual, 
particularly  in  cases  when  the  child  is  more 
than  usually  defective  or  abnormal.  Such 
children  are  at  present  waste  products  in  our 
educational  system. 

"The  education  of  blind  children  in  public 
schools  will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  It  furnishes  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  the  work  of  blind  and 
seeing  children,  at  the  same  tasks  under  ap- 
proximately the  same  conditions,  so  that  a  fair 
estimate  may  be  made  of  the  results  obtained 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  will  furnish  a 
standard  of  comparison  of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing done  in  schools  for  seeing  and  schools  for 
blind.  When  these  children  from  the  public 
schools  are  transferred  to  the  institution,  and 
take  their  places  by  the  side  of  children  trained 
altogether  in  the  institution,  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  relative  efficiency.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  city  school  system  would  win  on 
this  point — 'hands  down.'  I  do  not  specify  any 
place  where  this  is  true,  and  all  the  institutions 
who  choose  may  disclaim  it.  It  is  perfectly  fair 
to  make  this  statement :  a  blind  child  entering 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga., 
would  be  taught  by  teachers  whose  minimum 
salary  is  greater  than  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  in  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Other  things  being  equal,  more  money  will  buy 
better  teachers  just  as  surely  as  it  will  buy  bet- 
ter horses.  Whatever  handicap  exists  is  against 
us.    It  is  a  fact  that  successful  teachers,  for 


the  same  salary,  prefer  to  go  to  the  public 
schools  rather  than  the  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

"In  the  public  schools  of  Macon,  a  blind 
child  would  have  more  modern  and  more 
teachable  text-books  than  we  can  possibly  fur- 
nish them  in  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind. 

"Some  schools  for  the  blind  have  coordi- 
nated their  work  with  the  scheme  of  public 
education  carried  on  by  the  state,  and  use  the 
same  tests  for  their  work.  Under  proper  con- 
ditions, this  plan  may  be  made  very  helpful  to 
the  institution  and  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
It  would  be  well  for  each  of  us  to  think  a  little 
on  this  question :  If  the  teachers  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  should  be  required  to 
stand  the  examinations  and  comply  with  the 
requirements  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  in  which  you  live,  how  many  va- 
cancies would  result  in  your  institution? 

"The  co-education  of  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  may  change  for  the  better  the 
,attitude  of  the  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  tendency  with  many  parents 
to  keep  their  blind  children  out  of  sight.  In 
some  cases  they  do  not  report  them  to  the 
census  takers  as  members  of  the  family.  These 
parents  take  little  interest  in  the  development 
'of  their  blind  children  or  in  their  life  prob- 
lems. Such  parents  get  these  children  into  an 
institution  as  early  as  possible  and  shirk  all  re- 
sponsibility as  to  their  future.  Occasionally 
they  leave  the  state  without  notice  either  to 
the  institution  or  the  child,  really  abandoning 
their  children. 

"The  fact  that  these  children  are  going  to 
school  along  with  other  children,  frequently 
their  sighted  brothers  or  sisters — are  doing 
creditably  the  same  work,  meeting  the  same 
problems  day  after  day  and  solving  them,  de- 
veloping the  same  ideals  and  ambitions — will 
lead  their  parents  to  regard  them  as  a  normal 
and  necessary  part  of  the  family  life  and  plan; 
will  cause  parents  to  realize  that  they  owe  it 
to  their  blind  children  to  furnish  them  the 
means  of  making,  not  simply  a  living,  but  the 
means  of  making  a  life.  The  success  of  these 
children  will  inspire  their  parents  with  faith 
in  them — a  quality  much  rarer  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Again  and  again  capable  pu- 
pils fail  because  their  home  folks  have  no  faith 
in  them  and  do  not  give  them  the  proper  back- 
ing in  their  home  communities. 
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"The  sighted  school  children  of  to-day  in 
schools  now  attended  by  blind  children,  when 
they  become  the  men  and  women  of  to-mor- 
row, will  not  need  to  be  assured  that  blind 
people  are  capable  and  companionable  and 
trustworthy. 

"The  arguments  for  co-education  of  blind 
and  sighted  children  so  far  considered  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  final  test  of  the  system 
must  be  its  effect  on  blind  children.  First  of 
all  it  enables  the  blind  child  to  have  a  home 
and,  therefore,  to  develop  a  normal  childhood. 
No  institution,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  can  be  a  home.  The  greatest 
handicap  in  the  lives  of  many  really  capable 
blind  children  is  that  they  have  been  institu- 
tionalized. Their  characters  have  been  nar- 
rowed and  ossified  by  the  rigid  institutional 
life.  An  institution  is  not  only  controlled  by 
a  corporation,  but  in  many  cases  is  itself  sim- 
ply a  corporation.  It  is  a  legal  proverb  that 
'corporations  have  no  souls.'  If  this  were  true, 
a  corporation  could  no  more  develop  the  soul 
of  a  child  than  a  block  of  ice  could  hatch  an 
egg.  It  would  lack  the  essential  property,  for 
we  should  remember  the  teaching  of  Carlyle, 
'that  a  child  does  not  grow  like  a  vegetable  by 
having  its  roots  littered  with  etymological 
compost,  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  con- 
tact with  spirit.'  For  the  development  of  a 
little  child  it  is  essential  that  its  relations 
should  be  few  and  intimate.  Its  egotistic  fac- 
ulties must  be  developed  before  the  altruistic 
temperament  is  possible.  In  order  that  it  may 
learn  to  love  intensely  it  must  be  loved  intense- 
ly. The  law  of  development  is  that  stimulus 
develops  function.  The  statement  of  Scrip- 
ture, 'That  we  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us,'  is  not  religious  dogma,  but  a  neces- 
sary law  of  the  evolutionary  process.  It  is  not 
a  lesson  in  gratitude,  but  a  rule  of  develop- 
ment. No  child  can  develop  the  power  to  love 
deeply  and  sincerely,  unless  during  the  years 
of  childhood  it  may  constantly  feel  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  mother's  love  or  its  equivalent.  Its 
equivalent  is  not  for  sale  or  barter  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  It  is  true  that  we  occasionally 
find  in  our  institutions  women  who  do  not 
work  for  so  many  dollars  a  month,  and  who 
literally  pour  their  lives  into  the  lives  of  the 
children  in  their  charge,  but  no  woman's  heart 
is  large  enough  to  furnish  to  each  individual 
child  the  passionate  abandon  of  a  mother. 
There  are  few  things  more  pathetic  than  the 


bewilderment  of  the  little  child  suddenly  taken 
from  its  home  and  thrust  into  an  institution 
among  unfamiliar  faces,  and  what  is  worse, 
sometimes  among  unsympathetic  hearts.  The 
fact  that  the  child  has  been  spoiled  at  home 
by  a  foolish  mother  makes  it  all  the  more  sus- 
ceptible to  suffering  and  injury.  The  child, 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  'petting  and  the 
mothering'  to  which  it  is  accustomed  at  home 
and  permitted  to  suffer  spiritual  atrophy,  be- 
comes quiet  and  docile,  and  the  institution  au- 
thorities comment  on  'how  much  better  be- 
haved it  is  than  when  it  came.'  It  would  be 
as  sensible  to  praise  the  good  conduct  of  a 
child  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or 
one  suffering  from  paralysis.  He  is  quiet  be- 
cause he  is  stunned.  His  capacity  for  loving 
and  his  desire  for  love  perish.  He  becomes 
indifferent  as  to  the  persons  around  him  and 
being  simply  an  animal  he  cares  only  for  ani- 
mal comforts,  and  the  great  problem  of  his 
life  becomes  the  satisfaction  of  his  animal 
wants.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  institution  at 
its  worst  on  the  little  child,  but  the  institu- 
tion at  its  best  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
is  more  of  a  boarding  house  than  a  home.  It 
is  true  of  many  blind  children  as  well  as  of 
sighted  children,  that  homes  will  be  found  in 
which  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  live.  The 
same  policy  should  be  pursued  in  both  cases. 
These  children  should  be  taken  from  such 
homes  and  placed  in  institutions.  Such  a  neces- 
sity, however,  is  always  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  children. 

"This  plan  of  co-education  is  especially  val- 
uable in  that  by  permitting  the  little  child  to 
remain  at  home  and  to  associate  with  normal, 
sighted  children,  the  blind  child  is  enabled  to 
live  a  normal  childhood,  as  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible. This  I  consider  the  most  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  plan.  The  greatest  idea  in  modern 
education  is  the  recognition  of  the  function 
of  childhood  in  the  evolution  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  is  something  more  than  a  period  of 
growth,  it  is  a  function  of  growth.  One  of 
the  things  that  has  impressed  me,  especially  in 
institution  life,  is  that  there  are  so  many  stu- 
dents who,  when  measured  by  years,  should 
be  adults,  but  measured  by  development  are 
not  only  children,  but  very  immature  children. 
I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
phases  of  childhood  through  which  they  have 
not  passed,  and  consequently  have  not  devel- 
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oped  those  faculties  which  are  developed  by  a 
normal  childhood. 

"Biologically  every  embryo  reenacts  the 
history  of  the  development  of  its  species.  By 
studying  the  embryo,  scientists  determine  not 
only  the  source  from  which  the  species  has 
developed,  but  the  successive  steps  by  which 
it  has  developed.  If  the  species  has  existed 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  so  that 
the  process  of  this  development  must  have 
been  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals, the  journey  is  made  rapidly,  so  that 
the  embryo  in  a  few  hours  will  pass  through 
changes  which  originally  required  centuries. 
The  number  and  order  of  these  changes  is 
fixed,  and  if  any  of  them  be  omitted  or  trans- 
posed, that  particular  animal  is  abnormal.  The 
important  fact,  however,  remains,  that  each  in- 
dividual is  the  repetition  of  the  life  develop- 
ment of  the  species.  This  is  as  true  of  human 
animals  as  of  other  animals.  After  birth  the 
animal  continues  for  a  period  its  physiological 
development,  which  is  usually  concerned  with 
the  growth  of  organs  and  the  perfection  of 
functions  already  developed.  Along  with  this, 
however,  begins  psychological  development. 
The  length  and  complexity  of  this  last  de- 
velopment determines  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  life  scale.  Humanity  ceased 
to  be  animals  and  began  to  be  men  when  they 
founded  the  home  and  thereby  lengthened  the 
period  of  childhood.  The  purpose  of  the  home 
is  something  more  than  to  furnish  pro- 
tection from  danger  and  to  supply  animal 
wants.  It  is  here  that  the  child  must  learn 
self-subordination,  coordination  with  the  gen- 
eral plan,  the  necessity  of  self-control,  and  the 
ability  to  cooperate  with  others ;  in  other 
words,  those  faculties  of  humanity  which 
make  men  social  animals  and  enable  them  to 
work  together  in  harmony.  We  are  learning 
that  the  child's  play  is  something  more  than  a 
form  of  amusement.  If  not  interfered  with 
by  the  foolish  and  misguided  directions  of 
older  people,  the  child  in  play  will  retraverse 
the  road  by  which  man  has  traveled  in  his 
sociological  and  psychological  development 
from  the  merely  animal.  To  reach  full,  nor- 
mal development,  he  must  travel  the  road 
which  has  been  marked  out  and  beaten  down 
by  the  thousands  who  have  gone  on  before 
him.  Children's  games  are  reminiscences 
rather  than  prophecies.  I  do  not  mean  the 
games    given    them    by   grown-ups,    but    those 


which  they  select  for  themselves.  In  these 
days  we  are  disposed  to  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Froebel,  'Come  let  us  play  with  our  chil- 
dren,' and  say  instead,  'Come  let  us  make  our 
children  play  with  us.'  The  boy  living  on  the 
city  lot  prefers  to  play  Indian  and  mimic  waf, 
and  hunt  each  other  in  the  scant  jungle  of  the 
yard  rather  than  to  imitate  the  occupations  of 
the  men  around  him.  He  feels  an  instinctive 
need  for  courage  and  strength  of  soul  and 
body  which  can  only  be  developed  by  struggle, 
and  so  children  fight  each  other  without  ap- 
parent provocation.  That  is  to  say,  seeing 
children  do  if  they  are  not  too  closely  'super- 
vised.' It  is  considered  unspeakably  awful  if 
a  blind  child  fights.  So  it  may  be,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  it  may  be  vastly  more 
'awful'  if  he  doesn't  fight,  and  through  fight- 
ing learn  the  lessons  which  fighting  has  taught 
the  race. 

"If  institutions  for  the  blind  seek  to  secure 
the  survival  of  the  unfit,  then  we  are  at  war 
with  the  universe  and  must  fail  and  ought  to 
fail.  The  very  'stars  in  their  courses'  fight 
against  us.  Our  business  is  to  take  the  unfit 
and  make  them  fit,  and  they  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  training  and  the  same  kind  of 
fitness  as  those  with  whom  they  must  com- 
pete. I  trust  that  'the  time  cometh  and  now  is' 
when  men  shall  have  learned  all  that  mere 
fighting  can  teach;  that  even  now  nations  are 
making  ready  to  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  they  shall  learn  war  no  more.  But 
the  struggle  for  life  will  go  as  merrily  on 
with  ploughshare  and  pruning  hook  as  with 
sword  and  spear,  for  without  struggle  there 
can  be  no  strength,  without  danger  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  courage.  As  a  spiritual 
factor,  the  purpose  of  fighting  is  not  to  con- 
quer our  enemies,  but  to  conquer  fear  in  our- 
selves. When  fear  is  cast  out,  then  and  not  till 
then,  can  we  fake  the  next  step  and  love  our 
enemies,  for  love  and  fear  can  not  live  to- 
gether. When  we  have  eliminated  fear,  which 
is  a  function  of  animal  life  only,  we  can  then 
see  how  utterly  futile  physical  force  is  and 
has  always  been  as  a  means  of  discovering  of 
maintaining  truth,  and  when  those  who  would 
crush  the  truth  we  teach  smite  us  on  one 
cheek,  we  may  turn  the  other  in  sheer  con- 
tempt of  such  futile  effort.  But  the  command 
to  turn  the  other  cheek  is  not  a  kindergarten 
lesson  in  meekness,  but  a  post-graduate  course 
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in  courage,  and  he  who  wears  its  cap  and 
gown  must  have  come  up  through  all  the 
grades.  Only  he  who  has  been  the  familiar 
friend  of  danger,  and  has  tested  and  strength- 
ened his  every  fibre  in  daily  struggle  has  a 
right  to  this  the  highest  honor  in  the  great 
school  of  life. 

"Such  a  one  is  a  king  among  men  and 
though  in  a  prisoner's  dock,  his  back  laced 
with  the  welts  of  a  Roman  scourge,  has  the 
royal  prerogative  of  declaring  his  kingship, 
and  saying  to  the  kinglet  who  questions  him, 
'Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  For  this  pur- 
pose, was  I  born  into  the  world  that  I  might 
bear  witness  to  the  truth.' 

"The  boy  who  has  grown  into  manhood 
without  at  least  one  good,  square,  stand-up 
fight  is  likely  to  be  a  physical  coward. 
.  "Without  going  more  into  detail  to  show 
that  childhood  is  not  only  a  period  in  which 
a  child  must  learn,  but  that  it  is  preeminently 
a  time  in  which  he  shall  live  over  the  things 
which  the  race  has  already  learned,  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  by  sending  the  blind 
child  from  its  home  to  schools  for  sighted 
children,  and  have  him  to  play  and  study  with 
these  children,  he  gets  a  conception  of  the 
world  lived  in  by  normal  sighted  people.  This 
is  the  world  to  which  he  must  return  at  the 
end  of  his  life  in  the  institution,  and  it  usually 
takes  a  blind  person  trained  in  an  institution 
a  good  while  to  adjust  himself  to  the  world 
of   sighted  people. 

"It  will  be  helpful  to  him  if  his  early  asso- 
ciations tend  to  give  him  the  saving  graces 
of  'grit  and  gumption,'  if  it  will  enable  him 
to  use  his  acquired  knowledge  with  poise  and 
efficiency,  to  carry  a1*  his  faculties  and  powers 
without  allowing  them  to  'slosh  over'  and  go 
to  waste,  or  do  damage  to  others.  Whether 
this  will  be  the  result,  only  experience  can 
show.  The  president,  in  his  address  on  last 
evening,  gave  us  a  helpful  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
blind.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  our  pres 
ent  knowledge  is  the  result  of  repeated  ex- 
periments— a  continued  policy  of  'proving  all 
things'  that  we  may  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good.  These  experiments  have  succeeded 
because  they  have  given  a  fair  chance.  All 
that  We  should  commit  ourself  to  in  this  case 
is  to  give  the  movement  a  fair  chance,  and 
not  hinder  it  by  unnecessary  opposition. 
-   "T-he  great  point  in  it,  to  my  mind,  is  that 


it  leaves  the  young  child  in  his  home,  gives 
him  a  normal  childhood,  gives  him  associ- 
ation and  touch  with  normal  children  (who 
teach  each  other  more  than  teachers  can)  ; 
that  through  their  associates  they  come  in 
contact  with  nature  and  commerce  and  life  in 
a  very  real  and  vital  way.  In  this  way  they 
learn  the  greatest  of  all  sciences,  the  science 
of  right  living;  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the 
art  of  getting  along  with  one's  fellows;  the 
art  of  using  men  for  noble  purposes ;  the  still 
more  difficult  art  of  being  used  by  men. 

"Courage  and  adaptability  are  not  usually 
fostered  by  institutional  life.  Capable  blind 
people  must  often  fail  either  because  they  suf- 
fer from  stage  fright  when  thrown  with  sight- 
ed people,  or  because  they  are  unable  to  con- 
form to  modes  of  thought  and  life  different 
from  those  of  the  institution  in  which  they 
have  lived. 

"The  president,  in  his  annual  address,  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  good  effects  on  the 
boys  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
produced  by  contact  with  sighted  boys  in 
athletic  contests.  May  it  not  be  true  that  ear- 
lier and  more  prolonged  contact  with  their 
sighted  comrades  in  competition  in  all  the 
phases  of  school  life  might  have  even  a  more 
marked  and  beneficial   effect? 

"It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  ex- 
periment of  educating  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools  shall  be  made.  It  is  already  in 
progress.  The  only  question  for  the  institu- 
tion to  determine  is  our  attitude  toward  the 
movement.  Shall  we  help  it,  shall  we  fight  it, 
or  shall  we  sit  still  and  see  if  it  will  run  over 
us  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  institutions 
should  not  only  have  a  hand  in  this  experi- 
ment, but  would  logically  have  large  advisory 
and  supervisory  powers  if  they  can  convince 
the  public  of  their  good  faith.  This  we  can  do 
if  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  idea — my 
work  is   more   important   than   my  job. 

"For  the  solution  of  this  question — as  of  all 
questions  involving  the  discovery  of  truth — 
the  great  desideratum  is,  'More  light,  less 
heat.' 

"Judaism  symbolized  the  presence  of  God 
by  smoke  and  consuming  fire,  whose  fierce 
heat  devoured  the  beasts  on  sacrificial  altars 
and  drove  men  from  His  awful  presence. 
Chnstianity  declares  that  God  is  light  and 
symbolizes  His  presence  by  tongues  of  flame 
that  rest,  not  on  slain  beasts,  but  on  the  heads 
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of  living  men,  and  leaves  no  smell  of  fire 
upon  them. 

"In  the  investigations  of  this  body,  repre- 
senting the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
Pentecostal  flames  do  not  always  rise  high 
enough  to  rest  upon  our  heads ;  or  if  they  do, 
the  heat  output  is  so  large  that  the  net  product 
is  mostly  smoke  and  the  odor  of  burnt  hair. 

"No  sweltering  chaos  of  disorganized  and 
unrelated  facts  ever  springs  into  the  life  and 


beauty  of  orderly  and  related  truth,  until 
through  its  dark  waste  there  pulses  the  fiat, 
human  or  divine,  'Let  there  be  light.' 

"If  we  of  the  institutions  can  not  help  to 
make  the  light  come,  we  can  at  least  keep  the 
blinds  open  and  the  windows  clean,  so  that 
we  may  know  the  light  when  it  does  come, 
and  use  it  for  the  blessing  of  others,  even 
though  its  benign  rays  do  not  come  entirely 
from    our    individual    lanterns." 


INSTRUCTION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SEEING.* 


BY    JOHN    B.     CURTIS, 

Supervisor    Classes    for   the    Blind,    Chicago   Public   Schools. 

(Read  by  T.   S.   McAloney.) 


"The  special  schools  for  the  blind,  with  their 
long  history  and  many  successes,  merit  the 
esteem  of  all  engaged  in  our  work.  They  will 
long  continue  to  do  most  excellent  work,  and 
they  may  never  abandon  the  field,  but  those 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  another  plan  of  in- 
struction feel  thai  it,  too,  should  receive  fair 
consideration. 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  educating  blind 
children  in  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the 
country  is  that  it  preserves  the  home  as  a  fac- 
tor in  their  development.  Strive  as  it  may,  the 
best  school  cannot  reproduce  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions that  give  to  the  American  home  its 
place  of  influence  in  our  national  life.  The 
pleasures  of  the  home,  the  struggles  of  the 
family  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  the  efforts  of 
its  members  to  win  some  of  the  higher  suc- 
cesses of  life  are  matters  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  the  blind  child  as  to  the  seeing. 

"When  a  blind  child  is  separated  from  his 
home  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  two  evils 
are  apt  to  result.  The  blind  child  ceases  to 
have  the  same  interests  as  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  feel  that  he  belongs  to  a  dis- 
tinct class.  Having  been  developed  in  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  he  is  unable  to  pursue  the 
same  pleasures,  enjoy  the  same  friends,  or 
meet  the  serious  affairs  of  life  in  the  way 
they  do.  They  come  to  feel  that  he  must  look 
to  his  special  class  for  companionship,  and 
that  their  efforts  are  not  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cess. Those  who  were  instrumental  in  inaug- 
urating the  public  school  plan  of  education 
most    distinctly    felt    the    importance    of    pre- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  report  of  the  Little'  Rock  1910 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
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serving  the  home  ties  of  the  blind  child  and 
of  fostering  in  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily an  intelligent  sense  of  responsibility. 

"It  is  believed  that  in  a  school  for  the  see- 
ing the  blind  child  better  develops  proper  rela- 
tionships to  community  life  than  he  can  in  a 
special  school.  It  is  true  that  he  may  not  par- 
ticipate fully  in  all  the  sports  and  activities 
of  his  companions,  but  a  large  range  of  these 
is  open  to  him ;  and  in  any  case,  much  stim- 
ulation comes  from  being  present  where  varied 
activities  prevail.  When  a  blind  child  develops 
in  company  with  seeing  pupils,  he  shares  their 
pleasures,  their  interests  and  their  ambitions, 
and  acquires  similar  mental  habits  and  a  sim- 
ilar attitude  toward  the  world  of  realities.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  blind  adult  must 
work  are  met  on  a  small  scale  in  the  common 
school,  and  they  properly  control  his  develop- 
ment. The  special  school  is  apt  to  develop  un- 
consciously its  own  standard  of  efficiency,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  pupil  judges  himself 
without  reference  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
munity life.  In  the  common  school  the  stand- 
ard of  the  general  public  is  constantly  before 
the  blind  pupil,  and  according  to  this  he 
learns  not  only  to  judge  himself  but  to  be 
judged  by  others.  This  will  aid  the  boy  or  girl 
to  form  intelligently  an  earnest  purpose  in  life. 

"It  is  too  early  to  assert  from  actual  ex- 
perience how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  In  Chicago,  no  pupil  has  yet  completed 
the  entire  elementary  and  high  school  courses, 
so  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  wholly  fitted 
any  for  a  situation  in  life.  Some  have  grad- 
uated   from   one   of   our    high    schools    after 
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spending  a  few  years  in  an  institution,  and  we 
wish  only  to  share  with  the  institution  the 
credit  of  their  success  after  leaving  school. 
At  present  we  have  in  high  school  two  boys 
who  began  their  work  with  us  in  the  first 
grade.  Their  scholarship  is  good  and  their  in- 
terest in  all  the  activities  of  the  school  is 
keen.  They  belong  to  literary  and  debating 
societies,  and  one  has  taken  part  in  several 
oratorical  contests.  A  girl  who  entered  our 
eighth  grade  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  took  her  entire  high  school  course  in  a 
Chicago     high     school,     standing     among     the 


highest  in  the  graduating  class.  She  now  has 
a  good  position  as  stenographer  in  one  of  the 
ofhees  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  As 
time  passes,  and  as  more  of  our  pupils  enter 
active  life  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  more 
definitely  as  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing  is 
being  watched  with  kind  interest  and  in  the 
scientific  spirit  by  the  superintendents  of  in- 
stitutions. It  has  been  shown  that  the  plan 
has  merits,  and  they  may  assist  in  determining 
to   what   extent   it   is   applicable." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
VERSUS  IN  SCHOOLS   WITH  THE  SEEING.* 


BY     MISS    CARRIE    B.    LEVY, 

Supervisor  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee  Public  Schools. 

(Read  by   George  D.  Eaton.) 


"Versus — against ;  a  most  natural  hypothesis 
which  we  in  our  state  will  not  emphasize  or 
you  might  ask  why  those  of  the  day  school 
think  certain  blind  children  should  be  in  the 
institution,  and  those  of  the  institution  believe 
that  certain  blind  children  should  be  at  home. 
Since  this  is  our  belief  why  not  change  the 
entire  subject  and  dwell  more  emphatically  on 
'Cooperation  of  the  Institution  and  the  Day 
School.' 

"For  are  we  not  all  working  toward  one 
goal?  You  who  have  spent  your  lives  en- 
deavoring to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
blind,  you  who  have  seriously  and  earnestly 
striven  towards  the  solution  of  that  one  great 
problem  of  the'  best  means  of  educating  the 
blind,  know,  without  being  apprised  of  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  the  education  of  the  blind  that  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  all  our  work,  but 
the  education  of  the  public  to  a  belief  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind,  so  that  society  will 
give  them  that  which  they,  the  blind,  desire — 
opportunity;  opportunity  to  do  and  to  be  paid 
for  doing  some  of  the  several  things  they  can 
do  as  well  as  sighted  persons. 

"I  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
day  school  is  superior  to  the  institution,  for  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  an  institu- 
tution.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  of 
the  graduates,  men  and  women  of  splendid 
characters,  who  are  eager,  willing  and  capable, 

*  Reprinted  from  the  report  of  the  Little'  Rock  1910 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
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but  who  never  were  given  a  chance.  Why  were 
they  not  given  a  chance? 

"The  blind  who  are  sent  away  at  the  age  of 
eight  to  remain  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
do  not  become  familiar  and  accepted  members 
of  the  community  in  which  they  must  live  and 
work,  they  are  simply  visitors  when  they  re- 
turn home  on  their  summer  vacations.  Their 
education  remains  a  mystery  to  the  general 
public,  even  their  parents  do  not  believe  in 
their  capabilities,  but  look  upon  them  with  the 
greatest  awe  and  show  them  all  obeisance. 

"But  if  the  blind  child  is  at  home  continually, 
and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  seeing  chil- 
dren, working  with  them  in  the  class  rooms, 
taking  part  in  their  lessons  and  pleasures,  he 
is  gradually  demonstrating  to  the  seeing  boys 
and  girls,  with  whom  he  must  work  in  after 
life,  that  he  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  them- 
selves except  in  ability  to  see;  and  the  blind 
themselves  will  finally  eradicate  that  feeling  in 
the  community  that  they  are  objects  of  pity 
and  charity.  It  is  this  public  recognition  and 
good  fellowship  which  are  most  essential  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  institution  is 
no  longer  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Why  not  make  the  day 
school  an  outgrowth  of  the  institution?  Why 
not  build  our  institutions  in  large  cities  and 
have  all  the  capable  students  attend  the  public 
schools,  returning  to  the  institutions  at  night, 
and,  better  still,  have  the  institutions  branch 
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out  into  towns  containing  five  or  more  blind 
children  and  establish  day  school  centers 
there? 

"Above  all  things  we  must  work  together 
towards  that  one  goal.  We  of  the  Milwaukee 
Day  Schools   for  the  Blind  extend  to  you  all 


our  best  wishes.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  with  you  for  all  which  tends  towards 
the  betterment  of  our  sightless  children.  To 
those  who  enter  into  this  most  enigmatical 
question  which  may  take  years  to  solve,  we 
say,  'Let  us  work  in  unity.'  " 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATING  THE  YOUNG  BLIND  IN  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  SEEING.* 


BY    MISS   GERTRUDE  E.   BINGHAM, 
Supervisor  Classes  for  the  Blind.  New  York  Public  Schools. 
(Read  by  Charles  F.  F.   Campbell.) 


"After  seventeen  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing in  schools  for  the  blind,  I  feel  that  I  am 
fairly  conversant  with  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  institution  life,  and  any  conclu- 
sions that  I  have  reached  are  largely  the  result 
of  that  experience. 

Those  in  favor  of  institutional  training 
for  the  blind  child  present  some  most 
effective  arguments,  but  I  must  take  ex- 
ceptions to  some  of  them. 

"i.  It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  un- 
satisfactory home  conditions,  the  blind  child 
is  better  away  from  his  home. 

"In  these  days  of  cooperation  between  all 
kinds  of  social  and  charitable  work  there  are 
very  few  homes  where  the  conditions  are  too 
bad  to  be  remedied. 

"Of  the  ninety-four  homes  represented  by 
the  blind  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  only  two  have  needed  serious  at- 
tention. 

"When  he  came  to  us  in  October,  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  had  never  been  allowed  by  a 
brutal  father  to  eat  at  the  table  with  the  fam- 
ily, and  very  few  days  passed  without  the  boy 
receiving  a  blow  from  the  father's  hand.  An 
older  brother  was  transferred  to  the  school 
selected  for  the  blind  child  to  act  as  his  guide. 
The  brother  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  'blind  dog,'  as  he  was  called  by  the 
father.  Through  the  friendly  visits  of  the 
special  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  the 
boy  belongs,  and  through  the  reports  carried 
home  by  the  brother  of  the  little  fellow's  re- 
markable progress,  the  father  has  come  to 
respect  the  boy  to  the  extent  that  he  is  allowed 
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to  share  the  family  meal,  and  a  friendship  has 
sprung  up  between  the  brother  and  the  boy 
that   is   pathetic. 

"A  little  girl  of  nine  years  was  found  sit- 
ting in  a  corner,  her  only  occupation  being  to 
try  to  protect  herself  from  the  abuse  of  five 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  special  teacher  again 
became  the  friendly  visitor,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  physician  and  his  wife  the 
child  was  put  into  shape  and  entered  in  a  class. 
As  she  had  remarkably  good  use  of  her  hands, 
she  was  taught  to  make  things  that  she  could 
take  home.  To-day  she  is  treated  kindly  and 
the  members  of  her  family  are  proud  of  her. 

"In  this  way  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
reached  and  early  in  the  child's  life  the  proper 
relation  between  the  child  and  his  home  is  es- 
tablished. 

"The  only  normal  life  for  the  young  child, 
whether  blind  or  seeing,  is  the  home  life,  and 
any  child  taken  out  of  it  misses  many  experi- 
ences dear  to  the  childish  heart. 

"2.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  in  the  in- 
stitution the  blind  child  receives  better  train- 
ing along  industrial,  musical  and  physical 
lines. 

"With  the  exception  of  broom-making  and 
mattress-making,  both  adult  occupations,  there 
is  not  an  industry  being  taught  in  our  institu- 
tions that  cannot  be  taught  in  the  public 
school.  Basketry,  weaving,  and  chair-caning, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  handwork  done  by  blind 
girls,  are  already  being  taught. 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  the 
boys  begin  shopwork  and  the  girls  domestic 
science  as  soon  in  their  course  as  they  can 
take  up  work  to  advantage. 

"Cleveland  has  begun  the  musical  training  of 
its  pupils  and  it  is  on  the  way  in  New  York. 
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"An  examination  has  been  made  of  all  our 
blind  children  by  the  department  of  physical 
training  and  a  set  of  corrective  exercises 
made  out  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  child.  This 
training  is  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist 
and  the  exercises  are  given  by  the  special 
teacher  twice  a  day. 

"3.  Some  educators  of  the  blind  feel  that  a 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  the  seeing  is  not 
practical  for  the  blind  student  and  so  a 
course  is  adopted  'which  is  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind.' 

"The  needs  of  the  seeing  are  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  and 
the  blind  student  held  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  seeing,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him.  If  one 
institution  adopted  the  course  of  study  laid 
out  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  in  which 
such  institution  is  located  and  followed  it  re- 
ligiously, our  graduates  would  feel  that  a 
standard  had  been  set  and  reached.  A  few  of 
our  institutions  are  doing  this,  too  many 
are  not. 

"Time  will  allow  only  a  brief  summary  of 
the  many  advantages  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dren with  sighted  children. 

"1.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  home 
life. 

"2.  A  practical  sympathy  is  established  be- 
tween the  blind  and  the  seeing. 

"3.  Upon  leaving  school,  the  business  man 
to  whom  the  blind  student  goes  for  work  will 
know  at  once  the  extent  of  his  education. 

"4.  He  makes  friends  who  in  later  life  will 
be  a  help  to  him  in  a  social  and  a  business  way. 

"5.  By  observing  these  children  in  school 
many  people  are  educated  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  and  learn  the  simple  ways  of  helping 
them. 

"6.  By  his  failures  and  sometimes  humili- 
ating mistakes  before  sighted  schoolmates,  the 


child  becomes  accustomed  to  buffet  alone  with 
the  world. 

"7.  The  struggle  in  competition  with  seeing 
schoolmates  prepares  him  for  originating  ways 
to  compete  with  adults. 

"8.  The  varied  experiences  on  the  journey 
to  school  each  day  prepares  him  for  inde- 
pendent  travel   when   older. 

"9.  The  necessary  routine  of  institution 
life  gives  him  little  opportunity  for  spontane- 
ity and  freedom  of  action. 

"10.  So  many  trained  teachers  coming  in 
contact  with  blind  pupils  will  enrich  the  fields 
of  appliances. 

"n.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  benefit  of 
all  is  the  association  with  children  who  can 
see. 

"By  having  sighted  companions,  the  blind 
child  lives  in  their  world,  they  make  him  un- 
derstand things  as  they  see  them,  in  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  training  given  by  the 
teacher  can  do.  Early  in  life  he  naturally 
forms  the  standards  of  his  associates  and 
makes  himself  live  up  to  them,  and  by  living 
up  to  them,  derives  more  satisfaction  and  real 
happiness  than  he  could  possibly  enjoy  by  liv- 
ing in   his  own  little  world. 

"Experience  with  the  real  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  world  is  what  he  needs,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  enabled  to  come  in  contact 
with  these  conditions,  and  helped  to  live  in 
them  successfully,  is  his  happiness  and  suc- 
cess assured." 


Note. — Since'  the  above  paper  was  read  at  the  Little 
Rock  convention,  I  have  heard  that  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  institutions  for  the  blind  feel  that  what 
I  said  gave  the  impression  that  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  for  institutional  life.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  I  was  asked  only  to  tell  what  was 
good  in  public  school  training  and  as  the  time  allotted 
was  about  five  minutes  I  did  not  touch  on  that  side  of 
the'  work.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  institu- 
tion has  its  place  just  as  the  public  school  training  has 
its   place.  Gertrude   E.   Bingham. 


PLACE  OF  THE  DAY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BLIND.* 


BY    ROBERT    B.    IRWIN, 
Supervisor,   Classes  for  the  Blind,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 


"The  arguments  for  the  co-education  of 
blind  and  sighted  children  have  been  ably  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  papers.  While  the  plan 
has  not  yet  won  general  confidence  among 
educators   of   the   blind,   the   ends   which   it  is 

*  Reprinted  from  the  report  of  the  Little'  Rock  1910 
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designed  to  compass  meet  with  the  most 
hearty  approval  of  all.  I  confidently  trust  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  institution 
men  will  incorporate  in  their  system  many  of 
the  features  of  this  plan. 

"The  aims  of  the  co-education  plan,  and  the 
practicability  of  the  system  have  been  already 
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considered.  The  remaining  topic,  upon  which  I 
can  but  touch  in  the  limited  time  allotted  me, 
is  the  place  which  the  public  school  depart- 
ment is  to  occupy  in  the  general  machinery 
for  developing  the  powers  of  sightless  people. 

"There  is,  I  fear,  an  impression  in  certain 
circles,  that  the  advocates  of  the  day  school 
plan  are  so  convinced  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
system  to  deal  with  the  education  of  the 
blind,  that  they  would  fain  see  the  institution 
consigned  to  the  educational  scrap  heap  as  an 
outgrown  vestage  of  a  medieval  civilization. 
No  one  conscious,  however,  of  how  far  short 
of  actual  realization  of  his  hopes  and  ideals 
the  educator  of  the  blind  usually  falls,  is  yet 
ready  to  discard  any  innovation  without  a 
thorough  test. 

"Undoubtedly  the  co-education  plan  can  ac- 
commodate but  a  part  of  our  blind  children. 
How  large  a  part  no  one  can  yet  say.  When, 
ten  years  ago,  Chicago  opened  its  department 
it  excited  little  attention.  Those  who  were 
aware  of  its  existence  were  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  an  interesting  experiment,  practical  (if 
at  all)  in  but  three  or  four  of  our  largest 
centers  of  population.  The  existence  of  large 
and  celebrated  institutions  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  tended  to  delay  for  a 
time  the  establishment  of  similar  departments 
in  these  cities.  During  the  past  five  years, 
however,  cities  of  secondary  size,  such  as  Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee  and  Cleveland,  have 
aroused  a  general  interest  in  the  plan  by  fol- 
lowing the  Chicago  example ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Racine  department  has  given 
just  grounds  for  seriously  inquiring  the  real 
significance  of  the  movements.  If  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  day  school  is  based  be 
sound,  let  us  ascertain,  as  speedily  as  may  be, 
the  extent  of  their  applicability. 

"It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  believe,  that  no  sys- 
tematic scheme  for  the  co-education  of  blind 
and  sighted  children  will  be  soon  attempted  in 
districts  where  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber in  any  one  community  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  teacher  to  devote  her 
entire  time  to  this  work.  Upon  almost  any 
reasonable  basis  of  calculation  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  our  institutions  closing  their  doors  for 
lack   of   pupils. 

"But  there  are  more  serious  problems  than 
those  depending  upon  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  numbers.    Granting  that  the  pub- 


lic school  plan  can,  in  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, care  for  part  of  the  education  of  some 
of  the  sightless  children,  the  vital  questions 
in  which  educators  are  immediately  interest- 
ed are :  How  large  a  portion  can  be  in  this 
way  best  served,  and  what  part  of  their  school 
period  can  be  most  wisely  spent  in  the  day 
school.  Until  these  questions  are  in  some 
measure  settled,  and  the  respective  spheres 
of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  the  sightless 
child  in  general  determined,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  institution  or  the  public  school 
to  do  their  best  work. 

"But  such  an  adjustment  will  require  more 
than  our  decade  of  American  experience  to 
bring  about.  Ten  years  has  taught  us  many 
lessons,  but  it  has  led  us  to  few  ultimate  con- 
clusions regarding  this  work.  Though  clis- 
simularity  of  conditions  makes  it  unwise  for 
American  educators  to  rely  too  much  upon 
British  experience,  yet  the  results  of  the 
thirty-five  years  of  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  in  the  London  board 
schools   should  not  be   ignored. 

"In  London  practically  no  applicants  are  re- 
jected. They  continue  in  the  public  school  until 
such  time  as  they  are  ready  to  begin  some 
special  musical  or  industrial  training.  In 
Cleveland  I  have  refused  to  enroll  two — one 
owing  to  undesirable  home  conditions,  the 
other  because  of  mental  incapacity.  Should  it 
appear  at  any  time  that  any  pupil  enrolled  in 
our  school  was  not  deriving  the  benefit  from 
his  opportunities  which,  in  my  judgment,  he 
would  gain  at  the  institution,  I  shall  not  feel 
it  any  reflection  upon  the  real  usefulness  of 
the  department,  to  send  him  away  to  the 
state  school.  We  plan  to  give  the  children  in 
our  school  a  thorough  course  in  manual  train- 
ing; bu*  when  they  are  ready  to  learn  a  trade 
I  expect  to  send  them  to  the  institution.  This 
is  not  because  I  deem  it  impractical  for  a  day 
school  to  undertake  much  industrial  training, 
but  because  I  feel  that  when  a  youth  has 
reached  the  age  when  he  usually  enters  upon 
industrial  training,  he  has  passed  the  period 
when  the  influence  of  the  home  is  most  essential 
to  his  development.  Furthermore,  it  frequent- 
ly serves  as  a  stimulus  to  more  lasting  effort 
for  a  sightless  person,  about  to  launch  out  for 
himself,  to  come  into  contact  with  others  pre- 
paring to  face  life  under  similar  conditions. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply industrial  schools. 
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"But  in  just  this  relation  between  the  day 
school  and  the  institution  lurks  a  grave  dan- 
ger of  friction.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  in- 
stitutions to  regard  industrial  work  as  having 
incidentally  and  equally  important  value  as 
manual  training.  This  has  resulted  in  distrib- 
uting over  a  period  of  several  years  a  course 
in  trade  instruction  which  might  be  given  in  a 
single  year  to  pupils  having  previously  receiv- 
ed a  thorough  course  in  some  other  system  of 
manual  training.  Unless  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  industrial  pupils  from  the  public 
schools  an  injustice  is  likely  to  be  unwittingly 
worked  upon  them.  The  fear  of  a  lack  of 
proper  articulation  between  the  Public  School 
department  and  the  Institution,  in  this  and 
similar  matters,  has  caused  many  of  the  grad- 
uates of  residential  schools  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  on  the  value  of  the  day  school  plan. 


"When  the  enthusiasm  for  the  co-education 
plan  and  the  prejudice  against  the  scheme  are 
both  eliminated,  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
school  department  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  the  institution.  It  is  merely 
an  agency  by  which  the  opportunities  for  re- 
ceiving a  free  education,  afforded  in  every 
American  community,  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  blind  child  with  normal  mental 
endowments.  Where  the  day  schools  have 
been  well  established  an  understanding  has 
been  arrived  at  by  which  the  public  school  and 
the  institution  are  able  to  work  together  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation 
with  a  single  purpose  in  view — the  equipping 
of  the  sightless  child,  to  the  highest  degree 
possible,  for  the  hard  up-hill  struggle  confront- 
ing him  in  a  world  where,  at  every  turn,  eye- 
sight is  pre-supposed. 


BLIND  BOY  HEADS  HIS  CLASS. 

The  first  blind  pupil  to  be  graduated 
from  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city 
will  step  out  of  Public  School  20,  at  Riv- 
ington  and  Forsythe  streets,  next  week,  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  So  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell  announced  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation yesterday  afternoon.  The  blind  boy 
is  William  Schenck,  whose  father,  Daniel, 
keeps  a  truck  farm  on  Rocky  Hill  Road, 
two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  Bayside,  Long- 
Island. 

William  was  born  blind.  He  started  at 
the  kindergarten  in  Bayside  and  then  mi- 
grated to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  entered 
Public  School  20  in  Grade  5  B.  It  has  taken 
him  just  that  time  to- reach  Grade  8  and 
head  a  class  of  fifty-four  other  pupils  who 
see. 

Every  morning  the  boy  walks  two  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  railroad  station  in  Bayside 


alone.  When  his  train  arrives  at  Long 
Island  City  the  porters  put  him  aboard  the 
ferry  at  Manhattan.  At  the  wharf  he  is 
met  by  a  companion,  who  guides  him 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  his 
school.  In  the  evening  the  process  is  re- 
versed. 

On  his  graduation  William  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. — 
Extract  from  The  Tribune,  New  York  City, 
Jan.  28,  1910. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  recent 
final  examinations  the  questions  were  read 
aloud  to  him,  and  he  answered  them  on  a 
typewriter,  with  a  percentage  of  90.5.  He 
led  450  pupils  in  examination  percentage 
and  has  received  the  Davis  Character 
Medal.  He  passed  the  highest  of  889  pupils 
in  an  English  examination  recently  given 
to  the  graduating  class  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  Dr.  Maxwell. 
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REPRINTS    FROM    THE   1910   REPORT 

OF   SOCIAL   SERVICE  WORK  AT  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS    CHARITABLE    EYE 

AND  EAR  INPTRMARY  AND 

BULLETIN    NO.  2 

OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


Following  are  two  reprints  which  show  progress  in  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  in  Massachusetts.  The  first,  which  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  third  report  of  social  service  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  is  of  especial 
interest  as  a  continuation  of  the  careful  study  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  cases  which  has  been  made  at  this  hospital  for  three 
consecutive  years,  and  now  covers  a  total  of  zyy  cases.  These 
studies  have  attracted  wide  attention  and  have  been  of  especial 
importance  in  bringing  out  the  responsibility,  not  so  much  of 
midwives,  as  of  physicians  for  cases  resulting  in  blindness.  In 
this  connection  word  has  come  from  Boston  of  the  recent  prose- 
cution by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  of  four  physicians  who 
have  failed  to  report  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in 
accordance  with  the  Massachusetts  law.  Three  of  these  physi- 
cians have  been  convicted. 

The  second  reprint,  the  Phlyctenular  Keratitis  circular,  is 
noteworthy  as  a  step  forward  in  the  movement  which  may  be 
most  appropriately  called.  Conservation  of  Eyesight.  This 
circular  has  been  ordered  for  use  -by  the  Sage  Foundation 
National  Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight  in  New 
York  State,  and  a  special  edition  has  been  issued  by  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  use  in  that  state.  l.  w. 

OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

The  interest  aroused  among  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  by  our  study  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  carried  on  in  1907 
and  1908  has  led  us  to  pursue  it  on  the  same 
broad  basis.  Record  was  made  last  year  of 
all  cases  treated  in  the  Gardner  Ward,  cover- 
ing the  medical  and  social  history  in  each  in- 
stance. Certain  deductions  made  from  these 
histories    are,    in    the    main,  borne    out    by    the 
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figures  of  the  present  year.  Babies  in  Massa- 
chusetts still  continue  to  become  blind  from  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  or  are  so  disabled  that  they 
are  handicapped  through  life ;  the  reason  still 
seems  to  be  failure  on  the  part  of  the  attending 
physician  to  realize  the  serious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, coupled  with  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
mother. 

In  addition  to  the  115  cases  treated  in  the  Gard- 
ner Ward  during  the  year,  the  present  study 
includes  four  additional  cases  seen  only  in  the 
Out-Patient  Department.  These  small  patients 
were  brought  to  the  hospital  only  when  the 
disease  had  spent  itself  and  no  treatment  was 
necessary. 

Following  are  the  summaries,  social  and  medical : 

119   CASES    OF   OPHTHALMIA   NEONATORUM 

Place  of  birth  : 

At  home  . 
In  hospital 
Unknown 

Birth  attended  by: 
Physician 


93 
21 

5 


Private, 
Dispensary, 
City,  ( 
Hospital, 


79 
10 

1 
21 


Midwife    . 

Unknown  .... 

Condition  of  eyes  on  entrance : 
Cornea  clear 
Cornea  involved 

Condition  of  eyes  on  discharge : 
Normal  vision 
One  eye  disabled 
Blind 

Nationality : 

English-speaking  parentage  (Ameri 
can,  Irish,  British  Provinces) 


1 1 1 

3 
5 

102 
17 

106 
6 

7 


7i 
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French  Canadian 

,         . 

7 

Jewish 

. 

H 

Italian 

, 

7 

Polish 

2 

Portuguese 

. 

2 

Dutch 

2 

German    . 

>                                e 

I 

Swedish    . 

,                                . 

I 

Colored     . 

,                                . 

8 

Unknown 

.' 

4 

Sent  to  Infirmary  from  : 

Boston      ......       63 

29   other    Massachusetts   cities   and 
towns    .         .         .         .         .         -55 

Other  states 1 


HISTORIES    OF    SEVEN    CHILDREN    WHO    BECAME    BLIND 

(1)  Child  of  French-Canadian  parentage  ;  born  in  poor 
home.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  gave 
treatment  for  the  eyes  and  later  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Health ;  sent  by  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  local 
hospital  too  late  to  save  the  eyes.  Admitted  to  the 
Infirmary  when  three  months  old  suffering  from  a 
second  infection  and  totally  blind. 

(2)  Seventh  child  of  French-Canadian  parents.  Birth 
attended  by  private  physician.  Case  reported  to  Board 
of  Health,  but  no  action  taken  by  the  Board.  When 
six  weeks  old  child  was  brought  to  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment of  the  Infirmary  by  a  social  worker  in  another 
hospital  where  the  mother  had  gone  for  treatment.  At 
this  time  the  vision  in  both  eyes  was  practically  de- 
stroyed, but  the  disease  was  at  an  end.  The  child  was 
otherwise  diseased  and  malformed. 

(3)  First  child  of  French-Canadian  parents  ;  born  in 
poor  home.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician, 
who  gave  treatment  for  the  eyes,  but  did  not  refer  to 
any  hospital  nor  report  to  Board  of  Health.  Brought 
to  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  Infirmary  by  the 
grandmother  when  six  weeks  old,  when  the  disease 
had  spent  itself  and  the  baby  was  practically  blind. 

(4)  Third  child  of  French-Canadian  parents  ;  born  in 
poor  home.     Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who 
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reported  to  Board  of  Health,  but  did  not  advise  hos- 
pital treatment.  Brought  to  Out-Patient  Department 
of  the  Infirmary  by  the  mother  when  two  months  old, 
totally  blind.  The  mother  gave  a  history  of  blindness 
from  the  same  cause  in  her  first  child  who  died  later. 

(5)  Child  of  French-Canadian  parents;  brought  to  In- 
firmary when  only  four  days  old,  but  both  corneas  were 
already  involved.      Died  in  hospital. 

(6)  Second  child  of  American  parents  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician, 
who  gave  treatment  for  the  eyes  and  later  called  in 
a  local  specialist.  Sent  by  the  latter  to  the  Infirmary 
when  five  weeks  old,  too  late  to  save  the  eyes. 

(7)  Child  of  Swedish  parents  ;  born  in  hospital.  Birth 
attended  there  by  family  physician,  who  gave  treatment 
for  the  eyes  at  the  hospital  and  later  in  the  home. 
Brought  to  the  Infirmary  Out-Patient  Department  by 
the  mother  when  four  months  old,  with  the  disease 
arrested  but  the  child  blind. 

HISTORIES    OF    SIX    CHILDREN    WITH    ONE    EYE    BLIND    OR    DISABLED 

(1)  Ninth  child  of  American  parents ;  born  in  poor 
home.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  advised 
treatment  at  Infirmary.  Parents  delayed  taking  to 
hospital  until  too  late.  Cornea  of  one  eye  perforated 
when  admitted. 

(2)  Illegitimate  child  of  American  parentage  ;  born  in 
lodging-house.  Birth  attended  by  private  physician, 
who  gave  treatment  for  the  eye,  but  did  not  advise 
hospital  care.  Sent  to  Infirmary  later  by  a  second 
physician.     One  eye  practically  totally  disabled. 

(3)  Sixth  child  of  Irish-American  parents  ;  poor  home. 
Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  sent  to  hos- 
pital, from  which  it  was  in  turn  sent  to  Infirmary. 
Too  late  to  save  the  sight.     One  eye  blind. 

(4)  Illegitimate  child  sent  to  Infirmary  from  another 
hospital  when  three  weeks  old.  Very  poor  physical 
condition,  —  had  little  resistance  to  disease  of  any  kind. 
One  eye  practically  totally  disabled. 

(5)  First  child  of  Jewish  parents  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who 
called   in   specialist   for   eye.     Treatment   given   in  the 
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home  by  unskilled  nurse.  Taken  to  Infirmary  too  late. 
Large  scar  one  eye. 

(6)  First  child  of  Jewish  parents ;  comfortable  home. 
Birth  attended  by  private  physician,  who  sent  to  In- 
firmary when  three  weeks  old  ;  cornea  involved  when 
admitted.      Scar  one  eye. 

CONCLUSIONS    DRAWN    FROM    A    STUDY    OF    THE 

119   CASES    AND    A    COMPARISON    WITH 

LAST    YEAR'S    FIGURES 

(1)  The  number  of  babies  disabled  or  made  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  during  the  past 
year  compares  very  hopefully  with  that  of  the 
previous  year,  — 13  to  29.  But  the  number 
made  totally  blind  exceeds  by  one  that  of  the 
year  before. 

(2)  The  mortality  among  the  babies  is  very  much 
lower  for  this  year,  being  practically  the  same 
as  the  percentage  of  infant  mortality  in  the  State. 

(3)  The  figures  again  give  the  midwives  little 
share  in  the  responsibility,  showing  only  three 
births,  all  in  Boston,  at  which  the  midwife  offici- 
ated, no  bad  results  following  in  either  instance. 
But  again  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
one  baby  was  sent  to  the  Infirmary  from  the 
large  manufacturing  centers  where  midwives  are 
chiefly  found. 

(4)  The  statistics  of  nationality  show  very  little 
change  in  the  two  years.  One  can  but  note  the 
unexpectedly  high  percentage  of  the  French- 
Canadian,  especially  in  cases  in  which  bad  re- 
sults have  followed.  Out  of  a  total  of  seven 
babies  made  practically  blind  in  the  past  year, 
five  were  of  French-Canadian  parentage. 

(5)  The  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  local 
boards  of  health  shows  a  steady  increase,  but  the 
object  of  the  law  which  requires  this  report,  —  to 
insure  proper  care  for  the  child,  —  seems  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  quite  overlooked.  There 
have  been  several  instances,  three   resulting  in 
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blindness,  in  which  a  report  has  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Health  by  the  attending  physician, 
and  no  action  taken  by  either  to  insure  proper 
care.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  worthless  if  the 
spirit  is  to  be  forgotten. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    WORK    IN    OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

As  in  other  departments,  the  social  service  work 
with  this  group  has  been  simply  an  attempt  to 
fill  in  intelligence.  Some  cases,  in  which  the 
babies  come  from  good  homes,  where  the  moth- 
ers have  the  care  of  interested  family  physicians, 
need  no  attention  from  us ;  others  on  admission 
to  the  Infirmary  are  already  known  to  some 
social  organization.  In  cases  where  the  home 
is  a  poor  one  and  no  society  is  interested,  our 
rule  now  is  that  the  home  shall  be  visited  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  child's  admission  to 
the  hospital,  to  instruct  the  mother  in  ways  and 
means  in  which  to  save  her  milk  for  the  child 
on  his  discharge,  and  to  insure  any  necessary 
treatment  for  the  mother  herself.  The  saving 
of  the  mother's  milk  often  means  the  saving  of 
the  child's  life ;  and  frequently  the  doctor's  serv- 
ices end  with  the  child's  birth  and  transfer  to 
the  Infirmary,  leaving  the  mother  comparatively 
uncared  for.  Instances  are  very  rare  in  which 
the  attending  physician  gives  treatment  for  the 
condition  in  the  mother  which  caused  the  infec- 
tion in  the  child. 

For  the  mother's  need  the  social  worker  can 
only  refer  again  to  the  private  physician  or  to 
a  hospital,  where  the  service  at  birth  had  been 
from  a_  dispensary.  This  involves  no  explanation 
or  touching  upon  diagnosis  on  the  part  of  the 
social  worker,  as  the  mother  is  simply  referred 
for  a  condition  she  herself  describes.  After  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  the  social  worker  fol- 
lows up  the  child  in  the  home  in  order  to  give 
instructions  as  to  care  and  feeding  or  to  refer 
to  the  social  organization  suited  to  the  needs  of 

mother  and  child. 
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Phlyctenular  Keratitis 

The  Commonest  of  Damaging  Eye  Troubles 

To  Superintendents  of  Institutions,  and  all  others  having 
professional  care  of  children  : 

What  is  the  A  child  with  inflamed  and  watering  eyes,  who  cannot 
disease?  stand  the  light,  generally  has  phlyctenular  keratitis.  The 
disease  has  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  swellings  or 
blisters,  sometimes  a  mere  pin  point  in  size.  These  occur 
at  the  junction  of  the  white  and  the  "  cornea,"  or  colored 
portion,  of  the  eye,  or  on  the  cornea  itself.  These 
"  blisters"  cause  inflammation,  which  in  turn  causes  pain, 
watering  of  the  eyes,  and  dread  of  the  light.  Unless  the 
trouble  is  skillfully  treated  it  is  likely  to  recur,  and  to 
result  in  ulcers  which  may  ultimately  leave  the  eyes 
scarred  and  the  sight  dim. 
its  cause.  The  cause  of  this  condition  has  not  yet  been  absolutely 
settled  by  scientific  investigation.  The  majority  of  phy- 
sicians, however,  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  a  tubercular  infection.  Recent  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  those  having  phlyctenular  disease 
of  the  eye  frequently  have  signs  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere 
in  the  body.  Phlyctenular  disease,  in  fact,  like  tubercu- 
losis, is  to  a  great  extent  a  by-product  of  bad  living  con- 
ditions. Poorly  nourished  children  living  in  close  or 
ill-lighted  houses  or  institutions  are  most  frequently 
victims  of  this  disease. 

What  must  Phlyctenular  keratitis  is  easy  to  recognize;  and  every 
be  done?  suspected  case  should  be  dealt  with  at  once.  If  treated 
early,  good  sight  can  almost  always  be  preserved.  Dis- 
ablement results  only  from  repeated  attacks  which  may 
be  averted  by  proper  care.  Hospital  treatment,  once  the 
only  salvation  for  most  cases,  may  now  be  dispensed  with 
in  many  instances,  and  may  be  replaced  by  simple  local 
measures,  combined  with  good  food,  rest  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  exercise.     These  measures  can  be  carried  out  by  a 


system  of  class  teaching  and  visiting,  such  as  has  been 
found  so  successful  in  tuberculosis  work. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  recognized  that  the  campaign  Relation  of 
against  tuberculosis  is  in   two  respects  a  campaign   for  Conservation 
good  eyesight.  ^ye,ifhl.to 

0  J         °  ,  ,        tuberculosis 

First,   oculists    have    long    recognized    that    certain  Movement, 
severe  forms  of  eye  disease    are    definitely   caused    by 
tuberculosis. 

Second,  phlyctenular  keratitis,  as  has  been  noted,  is 
largely  caused  by  bad  environmental  conditions,  to  elimi- 
nate which  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  tuberculosis 
campaign. 

Thus  a  new  and  fertile  field  opens  before  the  anti- 
tuberculosis societies,  which  they  may  enter  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  guardians  of  the  young.  The  opportunity 
will  doubtless  stimulate  them  to  yet  keener  efforts  in 
their  splendid  work. 

Oculists,  general  practitioners,  nurses,  teachers,  super- 
intendents of  institutions,  managers  of  "  placing-out " 
agencies  for  children,  fighters  of  tuberculosis  —  will  you 
not  collectively  and  individually  redouble  your  efforts  to 
see,  first,  that  every  child  in  your  charge  is  given  free 
play,  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  ample  sleep ;  second,  that 
cases  of  phlyctenular  disease,  wherever  possible,  are  given 
class  treatment,  treatment  by  a  competent  oculist,  home 
teaching  and  encouragement  by  an  expert  visitor,  and,  if 
necessary,  special  help  toward  better  feeding?  For  the 
propaganda  of  general  health,  which  is  the  brighter  side 
of  the  war  against  tuberculosis,  is  also  a  propaganda  of 
conservation — a  propaganda  of  conservation  of  the  eye- 
sight of  the  young. 
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LIBRARY   WORK  WITH   THE   BLIND   IN   THE 
UNITED  STATES* 

By  EMMA  R.  NEISSER  DELFINO 


The  Committee  on  work  with  the  blind 
reports  a  steady  growth  in  the  extension 
of  library  facilities  for  those  who  must 
read  with  the  fingers.  Two  libraries,  the 
St.  Louis  public  and  the  Louisville  free 
public,  have  within  the  past  year  made 
arrangements  for  circulating  embossed 
books.  The  Passaic  public  library,  Pas- 
saic, New  Jersey,  though  not  owning 
books,  has  circulated  those  borrowed  from 
the  New  York  public  library,  to  readers 
in  Passaic  and  adjacent  suburbs. 

The  New  York  public  library,  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  library  have  continued  the 
lending  of  embossed  books  to  other  librar- 
ies throughout  the  country.  The  state 
libraries  of  California  and  New  York  have 
also  supplied  a  number  of  public  libraries 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
states. 

Other  communities  are  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  their  blind  citizens  and  are  in- 
vestigating methods  of  extending  library 
privileges  to  them. 

The  Committee  has  record  of  the  fol- 
lowing public  libraries  circulating  em- 
bossed books: 

California,  San  Francisco — Reading  room 
and  Library  for  the  blind: — Stock  204 
v.:  156  American  Braille;  1  Line  letter; 
1  Moon;  46  New  York  point.  Circula- 
tion 198:  158  American  Braille;  40  New 
York  point. 
California,  Sacramento  state  library:  — 
Total  accessions,  1206  as  follows:  Amer- 
ican Braille  178  v.;  music  72;  Euro- 
pean Braille  40  v.;  Line  letter  24  v.; 
Moon  413  v.:  music  3;  New  York  point 
374  v.:  music  44;  Ink  print  magazines 
and  articles  31;  maps  3;  games  4;  ap- 
pliances (for  writing,  etc.)  20.  Circula- 
tion 3,466  v.:  American  Braille  686; 
European  Braille  25;  Line  letter  97; 
Moon  1,796;   New  York  point  862. 

New  features  in  work  this  year:  "We 
have  added    a  few  English  Braille  books. 


*  Reprinted  by  kind  permission  from  the  report  of 
the  American  Library  Association. 


which  seem  to  be  creating  quite  an  inter- 
est. We  have  begun  a  collection  of  games 
for  the  blind.  These  are  to  be  loaned  as 
samples,  so  that  the  blind  can  try  them 
before  buying  from  the  different  schools, 
etc.,  supplying  them.  These  are  being 
borrowed   frequently." 

Connecticut,  New  Haven  Free  public  li- 
brary:— American  Braille  1  v.;  Line  let- 
ter 116  v.  No  statistics  of  circulation; 
very  few  books  loaned. 

Delaware,  Wilmington — Wilmington  In- 
stitute free  library: — Accessions,  372: 
American  Braille  173  v.;  Moon  199  v. 
Circulation  539:  American  Braille  198 
v.;   Moon  341  v. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington — Library 
of  Congress,  Reading  room  for  the 
blind: — Total  accessions,  1318,  as  fol- 
lows: American  Braille  75  v.;  English 
Braille  50  v.;  Line  letter  336  v.;  Moon 
95  v.;  New  York  point  740  v.  Circula- 
tion 901:  American  Braille  36;  English 
Braille  90;  Line  letter  40;  Moon  55; 
New  York  point  680. 

Illinois,  Chicago — Chicago  public  library: 
Stock  1226  v.:  American  Braille  536; 
Line  letter  250;  Moon  386;  New  York 
point  54.  Circulation  967  v.:  American 
Braille  758;  Line  letter  62;  Moon  120; 
New  York  point  27. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis  —  State  library:  — 
Stock  515  v.:  American  Braille  31  v.; 
Line  letter  222  v.;  New  York  point  262 
v.;  circulation  297.  Largest  per  cent 
New  York  point. 

Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  library  com- 
mission—Free traveling  library. — 
Owns  137  v.  in  New  York  point;  87 
borrowers;  277  v.  circulated.  Circula- 
tion is  limited  to  residents  of  Iowa. 

"The  Society  for  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  in  Iowa  was  organized 
in  Des  Moines,  October,  1909.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Des  Moines  auxiliary  to 
the  State  association  of  the  blind,  whose 
membership  was  confined  to  former  stu- 
dents of  the  State  college  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Margaret  Wright  Brown  writes: 
'This  Society  meets  every  three  months  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Library  commission,  and 
the  president,  Miss  Hoyt,  had  a  statement 
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about  the  work  in  the  last  'Outlook  for 
the  blind.'     (Autumn,  1909,  p.  130.) 

"After  thoroughly  discussing  what  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  organiza- 
tion it  was  decided  that  much  better  and 
more  effective  work  could  be  done  by  re- 
organizing under  the  new  name  and  ad- 
mitting seeing  people  to  full  membership. 

"Our  interest  in  the  blind  has  grown  out 
of  the  understanding  we  have  come  to 
have  of  their  special  needs  through  our 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the  circulation 
of  the  books  in  New  York  point.  Even- 
tually I  think  the  Society  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  good  results,  but  it  takes  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  to 
awaken  many  people  to  the  point  of  co- 
operation and  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port." 

Kansas,    Leavenworth — Leavenworth    free 
public  library: — Stock  63  v.;  Line  letter 

22  v.;  Moon  22  v.;  New  York  point  19  v. 
Circulation  81  v.:  Line  letter  3;  Moon 
40;  New  York  point  38. 

"The  books  noted  above  are  loaned  us; 
we  do  not  own  any  books  for  the  blind. 
We    send    books   to   one   blind    person   in 
Kansas   City,   Olathe,  and   Paola,   Kansas, 
each,  as  well  as  to  Leavenworth  people." 
Kentucky,    Louisville    —    Louisville    free 
public     library: — The    library    recently 
began  circulating  embossed  books,  hav- 
ing received  a  gift  of  107  embossed  vol- 
umes; the  total  stock  is  112  volumes,  of 
which    72    volumes    are    in    New    York 
point  and  40  volumes  are  in  Line  letter. 
Maryland,     Baltimore — Enoch    Pratt    free 
library:— Stock    1290    vol.:    Line    letter 
648  v.;   New  York  point  642  v.     Added 
during  the   year   a  number   of   musical 
scores.     Circulation  376  v. 
Massachusetts,      Boston  —  Boston     public 
library: — Stock  439  v.;  American  Braille 
15  v.    (including  1  periodical);    English 
Braille   6   v.    (including   3   periodicals); 
Line  letter  158  v.;   Moon  156  v.  (includ- 
ing 1  periodical) ;  New  York  point  104  v. 
(including  1   periodical);    besides  these 

23  pieces  of  music  in  New  York  point. 
Circulation:  "We  keep  no  separate  rec- 
ord of  circulation." 

"The  condition  in  Boston  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  Perkins  institution  con- 
ducts a  special  circulation  department  of 
books  for  the  blind,  keeping  it  up  to  date 
by  purchases  in  all  types,  and  circulating 
the  books  by  mail  freely  to  applicants  in 
New  England. 

"The  local  field  is  therefore  so  well  cov- 
ered by  them  that  we  do  not  purchase 
extensively  in  the  various  types  (this  ac- 


counts for  the  small  number  we  have  in 
Braille,  for  example)  and  by  arrangements 
with  them,  refer  mail  orders  to  them,  in 
cases  where  we  do  not  have  the  books  in 
the  type  desired." 

Massachusetts,  Brookline — Public  library 
of  Brookline: — Stock  58  v.:  American 
Braille  38  v.:  Line  letter  1  v.;  Moon 
19  v.  Circulation  38  v.  not  classified. 
No  time  limit. 

Massachusetts,  Lynn  —  Free  public  li- 
brary:—  Circulation  (which  includes  re- 
newals) 551  v.  39  different  sightless 
people  visited  the  room,  22  being  the 
average  attendance.  There  are  396  visi- 
tors, which  include  123  readers  to  the 
blind;  50  books  were  borrowed  from 
the  Perkins  institution,  16  presented  by 
5  individuals. 

Massachusetts,  New  Bedford — Free  public 
library: — Stock  41  v.:  American  Braille 
27  v.;  Line  letter  14  v.  Mr.  Tripp  writes: 

"We  have  not  circulated  enough  of  the 
embossed  books  for  the  blind  to  make 
any  special  separation  of  the  circulation 
figures,  but  within  a  few  months  we  are 
to  move  into  our  new  building  where  we 
shall  have  a  special  room  for  the  books 
for  the  blind,  and  hope  then  to  keep  the 
circulation  distinct,  and  make  more  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  reach  that  class  of  read- 
ers than  we  have  been  able  to  do  at  pres- 
ent with  our  crowded  condition." 

Massachusetts,  Somerville — Public  libra- 
ry:— Stock  several  hundred  volumes; 
circulation  very  limited   (1909). 

Massachusetts,  Worcester  —  Free  public 
library: — Stock  285  v.:  American 
Braille  57  v.;  Line  letter  172  v.;  Moon 
56  v.;  also  Moon  and  Matilda  Ziegler 
magazines. 

"Our  use  of  blind  bocks  is  only  occa- 
sional, and  we  have  kept  no  separate  rec- 
ord of  their  use." 

Michigan,  Detroit  public  library: — 
Stock  156  v.:  American  Braille  71  v.; 
Line  letter  42  v.;  New  York  point  43  v. 
Total  circulation  numbered  32  v.  in  these 
types  and  represents  actual  number  of 
volumes  loaned. 

Michigan,  Grand  Rapids — Grand  Rapids 
public  library: — Stock  40  v.:  Line  let- 
ter 4.  v.;  New  York  point  36  v.  Circu- 
lation: New  York  point  2  v. 

"We  have  hardly  any  readers  here — 
fewer  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago." 
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Missouri,  St.  Louis — Public  library: — The 
library  has  received  134  volumes  as 
donations.  New  books  will  be  pur- 
chased.   Mr.  Bostwick  writes: 

"It  is  my  intention  to  place  in  this  li- 
brary a  collection  of  books  for  the  blind, 
and  I  am  merely  waiting  to  decide  what 
is  best  to  do  about  selection  of  typography. 
I  am  getting  a  list  of  blind  persons  in  the 
city  and  am  sending  out  to  them  a  mim- 
eographed circular.  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  satisfy  the  demand  in  this  city 
before  going  outside,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  ultimately  send  books'  all 
over  the  state." 

Missouri,  St.  Joseph — Free  public  library: 
— Stock:  Line  letter  46  v.;  New  York 
point  14  v.;  also  76  numbers  of  the  Zieg- 
ler  magazine  in  American  Braille  and 
New  York  point. 

New  Jersey,  Jersey  City — Free  public 
library: — Stock  197  v.:  American  Braille 
1  v.;  Line  letter  120  v.;  New  York  point 
76  v.     Circulation:  Line  letter  1  v. 

New  Jersey,  Newark — Free  public  li- 
brary:— Stock  90  v.:  English  Braille  3 
v.;  Line  letter  20  v.;  Moon  1  v.;  New 
York  point  66  v. 

New  York,  Albany — New  York  state  li- 
brary for  the  blind: — Stock  2947  v:  Am- 
erican Braille  542  v.;  English  Braille  73 
v.;  Line  letter  212  v.;  Moon  79  v.;  New 
York  point  2041  v.  Circulation  5644  v.: 
American  Braille  554;  English  Braille 
249;  Line  letter  119;  Moon  143;  New 
York  point  4579. 

"The  annual  appropriation  for  the  New 
York  state  library  for  the  blind  has  been 
doubled  this  year,  and  it  is  now  $2,000. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
experiment  we  have  made  of  using  the 
letter  x  for  a  capital  sign  in  our  publica- 
tions of  1909  and  1910.  We  are  ready  to 
adopt  a  better  sign  if  one  can  be  decided 
upon,  and  are  hoping  that  Mr.  Holmes  of 
the  Ziegler  publishing  company  will  be 
able  soon  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject." 

New  York,  Brooklyn — Brooklyn  public 
library: — Stock  1240  v.:  American 
Braille  45  v.;  English  Braille  12  v.;  Line 
letter  295  v.;  Moon  179  v.;  New  York 
point  709  v.  Circulation  664  v.  (not 
kept  by  types).  Renewals  are  included 
but  are  not  numerous. 

New  York,  Buffalo— Buffalo  public  li- 
brary:—Stock:  American  Braille  5  ti- 
tles; Line  letter,  5  titles,  7  v.;  Moon 
magazine;   New  York  point  30  titles,  51 


v.  No  separate  statistics  of  circulation 
kept;  about  30  or  40  volumes  were  cir- 
culated. Books  are  borrowed  from  New 
York  City  and  from  Albany. 
New  York,  New  York — New  York  public 
library: — Stock,  books  and  music,  7662: 
American  Braille  551  v.;  English  Braille 
707  v.;  Line  letter  368  v.;  Ink  type  27 
.  v.;  Moon  1208  v.;  New  York  point  1625 
v.;  Oriental  Braille  12  v.;  Braille  music 
792;  New  York  point  music  2371;  Line 
letter  music  1.  Circulation  14,827:  Am- 
erican Braille  438;  European  Braille 
4236;  Line  letter  214;  Moon  2399;  New 
York  point  7536;  Ink  type  4. 

"The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  public  schools  and  sup- 
ply the  pupils  with  quite  a  number  of 
books  has  been  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  our  work  last  year." 

New  York,  Niagara  Falls — Niagara  Falls 
public  library: — Stock  116  v.:  Ameri- 
can Braille  37  v.;  Line  letter  7  v.;  New 
York  point  72  v. 

"We  have  only  one  blind  reader  and  he 
has  been  out  of  the  city  most  of  the  year, 
so  we  have  no  report  to  make  of  any  cir- 
culation." 

Ohio,  Cincinnati — Public  library  of  Cin- 
cinnati:— Stock  1213  v.:  Line  letter  171 
v.;  Moon  222  v.;  New  York  point  820  v. 
Circulation  1455.  Record  is  not  kept  of 
kinds  of  type  circulated. 

The  Cincinnati  library  association  for 
the  blind,  which  circulates  embossed  lit- 
erature from  the  Public  library,  reports 
the  most  successful  year  of  its  history. 
"Through  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  "Ziegler  magazine  for  the  blind"  (a 
free  magazine  which  reaches  thousands) 
stating  that  the  books  would  be  loaned 
to  people  living  in  other  cities,  a  great 
number  of  applications  were  received,  and 
the  books  were  sent  to  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union,  1427  books  having  been  cir- 
culated during  the  year."  In  addition  27 
volumes  were  distributed  through  the  sta- 
tions department  of  the  Public  library. 

Ohio,  Cleveland  —  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary:— Stock  459  v.,  7  mags.:  American 
Braille  25  v.,  1  mag.;  English  Braille  19 
v.,  2  mags.;  Line  letter  67  v.;  Moon  42 
v.,  1  mag.;  New  York  point  306  v.,  3 
mags.  Circulation  840  v.;  record  not 
kept  by  kind  of  type.  New  York  point 
books  are  used  most,  Moon  second. 

Mr.  Brett  writes: — "The  only  fact  of 
special  interest  which  occurs  to  me  is  the 
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moving  of  the  library  for  the  blind  to 
Goodrich  House  recently.  This  we  hope 
will  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  li- 
brary work  with  the  blind,  as  it  brings  it 
into  the  same  building  where  so  much  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  blind  is 
carried  on." 

Oregon,  Portland — Library  association  of 
Portland:— Stock  39  v.  in  New  York 
point.  No  separate  statistics  of  circu- 
lation. One  man  comes  regularly  for 
one  magazine,  which  is  the  only  circu- 
lation. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia — The  Free  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia: — Stock  1412  v.; 
American  Braille  450  v.;  English  Braille 
198  v.;  Line  letter  237  v.;  Moon  356  v.; 
New  York  point  171  v.  In  addition  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  teaching,  which 
co-operates  with  the  Free  library,  owns 
1916  v.  as  follows:  American  Braille  49 
v.;  English  Braille  12  v.;  Line  letter  12 
v.;  Moon  1802  v.;  New  York  point  23  v. 
Circulation:  17,422  v.;  American  Braille 
3241  v.;  English  Braille  366  v.;  Line  let- 
ter 344  v.;  Moon  13,004  v.;  New  York 
point  407  v. 

Owing  to  the  terms  on  which  funds  are 
provided  the  books  belonging  to  the  Free 
library  are  now  circulated  within  the  city 
limits  only.  Many  requests  have  been 
made  by  readers  outside  Philadelphia  for 
books  in  American  Braille  and  New  York 
point  which  the  Home  teaching  society 
does  not  own,  and  until  they  are  added 
to  the  Society's  library  the  circulation  out- 
side Philadelphia  will  therefore  be  limited. 
Since  the  enforcement  of  this  ruling  it 
has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  other  li- 
braries  all   such  applications. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  blind  the  Free  library 
plans  to  remove  the  department  of  em- 
bossed books  to  200  South  13th  Street, 
where  the  library  will  occupy  the  first 
floor  and  the  school  Will  have  the  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  building  as  a  bureau  of 
information  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
blind,  for  special  instruction,  a  salesroom, 
board  room  for  the  managers,  etc.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  for  the 
transfer  of  books  and  shelving  to  the  new 
quarters. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh: — Stock  962  v.:  Am- 
erican Braille  152  v.  (16  volumes  of  these 
loaned  by  Pennsylvania  home  teaching 
society);  English  Braille  2  v.;  Line  let- 
ter 77  v.;  Moon  515  v.  (450  loaned  by 
Pennsylvania  home  teaching  society); 
New  York  point  216  v.  (2  v.  loaned  by 


Pennsylvania  home  teaching  society). 
Circulation:  2033  v.:  American  Braille 
655  v.;  Line  letter  80  v.;  Moon  1110  v.; 
New  York  point  188  v. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  the 
Pittsburgh  association  for  the  adult  blind, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  movement 
started  by  the  Congress  of  women's  clubs 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  editor  of  the  "Outlook  for 
the  blind"  and  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  blind,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  newly  formed 
association  and  enters  on  his  duty  June  1st. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence  —  Providence 
public  library: — Stock  270  v.:  American 
Braille  96  v.;  Line  letter  137  v.;  Moon  36 
v.;  New  York  point  1  v.;  also  magazines 
in  American  Braille,  Moon,  and  New 
York  point.  Circulation  451  v.,  chiefly 
American  Braille  and  Moon,  perhaps  20 
in  line  letter.  These  figures  do  not  rep- 
resent full  circulation,  for  the  two  home 
teachers  often  carry  books  from  pupil  to 
pupil  without  a  return  to  the  library;  no 
time  limit. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  public  library — 
Stock  46  v.:  American  Braille  42  v.; 
Moon  4  v.  Circulation  51  v.  "Have  not 
kept  records  of  separate  systems." 

Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia  state  li- 
brary— Stock  135  v.:  American  Braille  7 
v.;  Line  letter  35  v.;  New  York  point  93 
v.  Circulation  96  v.;  Line  letter  10  v.; 
New  York  point  86  v. 

Dr.    Mcllwaine    writes: — "The    decrease 
in  the  circulation  during  the  past  year  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  conditions  in  the  li- 
brary made  it  impossible  to  do  more  than 
fill  the   orders.     Previous   experience  has 
shown  that  blind  readers  need  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  or  they  cease  to  read." 
Washington,      Seattle      public      library — 
Stock  240  v.,  158  titles:  American  Braille 
21  v.,   19  titles;    Moon  48  v.,  16   titles; 
New  York  point  171  v.,  123  titles.     Cir- 
culation 28  v.   Records  of  circulation  not 
kept  separate. 
Wisconsin,     Milwaukee     public     library — 
Stock   260   v.:    American   Braille   62   v.; 
Line  letter  8  v.;   New  York  point  190  v. 
Circulation  250  v.:  American  Braille  100 
v.;  New  York  point  150  v.   Actual  num- 
ber circulated  does  not  include  renewals. 
The  following  libraries  report  that  work 
for  the   blind   has   been   discontinued   for 
the  present: 
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Georgia,  Atlanta  Carnegie  library — "Our 
work  with  the  blind  has  been  practically 
discontinued.  For  two  years  the  Public 
library  of  Cincinnati  has  placed  a  small 
collection  of  books  here  and  they  were 
much  enjoyed.  Some  months  ago  we 
returned  them,  and  since  their  return 
we  have  referred  requests  for  books  di- 
rect to  the  Cincinnati  library.  These 
requests  have  been  numerous,  and  none 
were  from  people  here  in  Atlanta.  All 
of  the  blind  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  seem  to  prefer  the  New  York 
point." 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis  public  library — 
"I  think  you  might  as  well  cut  off  this 
library  from  your  list  of  libraries  with 
a  blind  department.  We  have  only  a 
few  books  which  were  presented  to  us. 
We  are  not  making  any  additions  to  the 
department,  nor  developing  it  in  any 
way.  Most  of  the  books  which  were 
given  us  have  been  sent  to  the  School 
for  the  blind  at  Faribault,  Minnesota." 

Ohio,  Dayton  public  library  &  museum — 
"We  have  no  library  for  the  blind  at 
present.  The  small  beginning  of  several 
years  ago  has  not  been  developed.  The 
outgrowth  of  that  small  beginning,  how- 
ever, was  the  organization  of  the  Dayton 
association  for  the  blind,  which  special- 
izes in  social  and  industrial  work  but  is 
in  no  sense  a  department  of  the  Public 
library.  It  is  hoped  that  some  day  a 
good  collection  of  books  for  the  blind 
will  be  demanded,  encouraged,  and  sup- 
ported here,  but  at  present  such  is  not 
the  case." 

Pennsylvania,  Erie  public  library — "We 
do  absolutely  no  work  with  the  blind; 
our  blind  books  are  very  rarely  called 
for." 

Colorado,  Denver  public  library — The 
Public  library  of  Denver,  Colorado,  re- 
ports as  follows: — "A  few  years  ago  this 
library  put  in  17  books  in  New  York 
point,  and  advertised  the  fact  among 
the  blind  people  of  this  city,  but  prac- 
tically no  use  has  been  made  of  these 
books.  I  suppose  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  get  what  they  wish  from 
the  School  for  the  deaf  and  blind  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  from  other  li- 
braries throughout  the  country.  We 
have  never  had  a  request  for  a  volume 
to  be  sent  by  mail." 

Connecticut,  Hartford  public  library — 
The  Hartford,  Connecticut,  public  li- 
brary reports: — "We  make  no  effort  to 
circulate  them  because  the  Institution 
and  School  for  the  blind  have  good  li- 
braries and  are  willing  to  lend  their 
books  outside.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions there  is  no  need  of  increasing  the 
library's  work  for  the  blind." 
Desiring  to  ascertain  all  the  library  fa- 
cilities available  in  the  United  States  for 


readers  of  embossed  books,  the  Committee 
has  this  year  extended  its  investigation  to 
the  school  for  the  blind  as  well  as  to 
public  libraries. 

To  all  institutions  listed  in  the  report 
of  the  American  printing  house  for  the 
blind  for  1909  a  circular  letter  was  sent, 
together  with  a  series  of  questions.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  42  schools;  the 
Maine  institution  at  Portland  was  not 
named  in  the  list,  the  first  superintendent 
having  been  appointed  in  July,  1909. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
different  schools,  itemized  by  types  and 
also  by  titles,  has  already  been  printed  in 
the  statistical  table  in  the  "Outlook  for  the 
blind"  for  October,  1908.  The  information 
is  therefore  not  repeated  here.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  were  sent: 

1.  Do  you  lend  embossed  books  to  per- 
sons outside  the  school? 

Two  schools,  Connecticut  and  Idaho,  re- 
port that  the  supply  of  books  is  too  limited. 

The  State  school  for  colored  deaf  and 
blind  children  at  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
was  opened  September  8th,  1909,  and  no 
arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  the 
circulation  of  books. 

Seven  schools  do  not  send  books  outside 
the  institutions:  California,  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Virginia  state  school  for 
colored  deaf  and  blind,  Texas  state  colored 
and  Texas  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in- 
stitute for  colored  youths. 

Owing  to  the  efficient  service  from  the 
State  library  at  Sacramento,  the  circula- 
tion of  books  outside  the  school  is  not 
undertaken  by  the  California  institution. 

2.  is  the  circulation  of  embossed  books 
limited  to  former  pupils? 

Four  schools  loan  books  throughout 
their  respective  states  but  limit  the  circu- 
lation to  former  pupils  only:  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  New  York  State  (Batavia),  and 
Oklahoma.  North  Carolina  also  limits  the 
circulation  within  the  state,  "generally  to 
former  pupils."  North  Dakota  is  "willing 
to  circulate  books  to  those  not  former 
pupils,  but  no  requests  have  come  from 
outside." 

3.  Is  the  circulation  of  embossed  books 
limited  to  your  state? 

Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa  (except  in  a 
few  special  cases),  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Montana,    North    Carolina,    Ohio,    Oregon, 
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South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Western  Pennsylvania,  reply  in 
the  affirmative. 

Not  limited  to  states: — Colorado,  Illi- 
nois, Maryland,  Michigan  employment  in- 
stitution, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Perkins  institution,  Utah, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

4.  Is  any  effort  made  by  the  school  or 
by  some  other  organization  to  teach  the 
adult  blind  throughout  the  state  to  read? 

5.  How  is  this  accomplished? 

a.  By  correspondence? 

b.  By  home  teaching? 

c.  By  some  other  method? 
Twenty  schools  report  that  no  effort  is 

made  to  teach  the  adult  blind;  in  12 
schools  instruction  is  given  by  correspon- 
dence; and  10  schools  report  that  the 
adult  blind  are  instructed  by  home  teach- 
ing. 

Mississippi  says  an  effort  is  made  to 
teach  adults  but  does  not  state  how;  Ne- 
braska "admits  adults  on  trial,  who  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  school  provided 
they  profit  thereby." 

6.  How  many  persons  borrowed  em- 
bossed books  to  read  at  home  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1909? 

7.  How  many  embossed  books  were 
loaned  from  your  library  from  January 
1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1909? 

Alabama — About  20  persons  borrowed 
40  volumes   (Amer.  Braille). 

Colorado — Exact  records  not  obtainable. 
25  or  30  persons  borrowed  about  100  vol- 
umes in  New  York  point. 

Illinois — 283  borrowers.  Circulation : 
2500  volumes  and  pamphlets,  American 
Braille,  730  volumes  Line  letter,  360  vol- 
umes in  New  York  point. 

Iowa — Exact  records  not  kept.  About 
60  borrowers;  circulation  200  volumes 
New  York  point. 

Kansas — Began  the  circulation  of  em- 
bossed books  in   September,   1909. 

Kentucky — No  records  kept. 

Maryland — Library  work  suspended  for 
a  time  owing  to  temporary  quarters.  Many 
of  the  books  are  in  storage  until  new 
building  is  ready. 

Michigan — No  records. 

Michigan  employment  institution — 117 
borrowers;    Amer.   Br.    1009;    Line   letter 


156;    European    Br.    51;    New    York   point 
315.     Total  1531. 

Minnesota — 50  borrowers.  Circulation 
300  volumes  in  New  York  point. 

Mississippi — 5  or  6  books  in  Line  letter 
and  25  or  more  in  New  York  point  were 
circulated. 

Missouri — 102  borrowers;  circulation 
892  volumes  in  Amer.  Br. 

Montana — 13  borrowers;  306  volumes  in 
Amer.   Br.   were  loaned. 

Nebraska — No  records.  The  number  of 
volumes  is  so  limited  that  none  are  loaned 
outside  while  school  is  in  session;  during 
the  summer  months  books  are  loaned. 

New  Mexico — Records  not  kept,  though 
books  have  been  circulated. 

New  York  (Batavia) — Estimated  that  10 
persons  borrowed  20  volumes  in  New 
York  point  and  American  Braille. 

New   York   institution — No  record. 

North  Carolina — "About  16"  borrowers; 
circulation:  Amer.  Br.  2;  Line  letter  6; 
New  York  point  54.     Total  62  volumes. 

North  Dakota— One  borrower;  6  New 
York  point  books  were  circulated. 

Ohio — 101  borrowers;  about  800  volumes 
in  New  York  point  loaned. 

Oklahoma — 7  borrowers;  circulation  7 
volumes  Amer.  Braille. 

Oregon — 12  volumes  Amer.  Br.  loaned. 

Pennsylvania — 71  borrowers;  circulation 
350  Amer.  Br.,  1  Line  letter. 

Perkins  institution — 872  borrowers;  cir- 
culation Amer.  Br.  3034;  Line  letter  655; 
Moon  593;  New  York  point  225;  total 
4507  volumes. 

South  Carolina — No  records  kept. 

South  Dakota — 9  borrowers;  20  volumes 
in  Amer.  Br.  loaned. 

Tennessee — "About  60"  persons  bor- 
rowed 74  volumes  in  Amer.  Br. 

Utah — 24  borrowers;  circulation  263  vol- 
umes in  Amer.  Br. 

Virginia — No  records;  all  who  applied  for 
books  had  the  use  of  the  library;  circulation 
chiefly  New  York  point;  few  in  Line  letter. 

Washington — 10  borrowers;  circulation 
30:   Line  letter  10;   New  York  point  20. 

West  Virginia — 16  borrowers;  40  vol- 
umes in  New  York  point  loaned. 

Western  Pennsylvania — Records  not 
kept.  Former  pupils  and  others  and  the 
home  teacher  have  free  use  of  books. 

Wisconsin— 73     persons     borrowed     516 
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volumes:  Amer.  Br.  2,  Line  letter  11,  New 
York  point  503.  Moon  magazine  loaned  to 
4  readers.  During  the  summer  vacation  33 
pupils  read  52  additional  volumes. 

Only  one  school,  Missouri,  has  a  special 
form  of  application  blank  for  the  loan  of 
books;  two  schools,  Perkins  institution  and 
Wis.,  lend  borrowers  embossed  catalogs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  li- 
braries of  the  institutions  are  intended 
first  for  the  use  of  pupils;  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  institutions  have  neither  the 
funds  to  supply  the  books  for  outside  cir- 
culation nor  the  assistant  to  attend  to 
their  circulation. 

The  apportionment  for  each  school  from 
the  funds  of  the  American  printing  house 
is  soon  exhausted  for  necessary  text-books 
and  supplementary  reading,  and  no  doubt 
a  larger  sum  is  already  needed  in  many 
schools  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lit- 
erature for  the  use  of  resident  pupils. 
Nevertheless,  each  school  owes  a  duty  to 
its  former  pupils  and  if  no  other  agency 
in  the  state  offers  to  provide  library  facil- 
ities then  the  school  should  take  the  mat- 
ter up  in  justice  to  the  blind,  and  secure 
a  special  appropriation  from  the  state  for 
this  particular  purpose. 

New  Publications 

1.  In   ink  print. 

In  "The  American  public  library,"  re- 
cently published,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick 
has  entitled  one  chapter  "Libraries  for  the 
blind,"  which  should  be  read  by  all  inter- 
ested in  the  circulation  of  embossed  books. 

A  union  list  of  all  titles  published  in 
American  Braille  has  been  compiled  by 
the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind 
at  Overbrook,  and  may  be  had  on  request. 

The  New  York  public  library  has  pre- 
pared "A  list  of  music  added  to  the  library 
for  the  blind  since  January  1st,  1908." 

The  general  awakening  of  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  local 
associations  which  are  interested  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  The  reports  and  folders  of  these 
associations  contain  much  information 
valuable  to  librarians  who  undertake  to 
circulate  embossed  literature.  Descriptive 
accounts  of  these  associations  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  "Outlook  for  the  blind." 

2.  In  embossed  type. 


For  the  lists  of  recent  publications  in 
embossed  types  consult  the  catalogs  of 
the  American  printing  house  for  the  blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  The  Perkins  institu- 
tion, South  Boston,  Mass.;  Pennsylvania 
institution  for  the  blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.; 
Pennsylvania  home  teaching  society;  "The 
Braille  review";  "The  Blind";  and  "The 
Outlook  for  the  blind." 

The  School  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  issues  a  new  musical  magazine  en- 
titled "The  Braille  transcript,"  published 
bi-monthly,  price  $.50  per  year.  The  first 
number  was  published  October,  1909.  The 
"Matilda  Ziegler  magazine,"  306  W  53d 
St.,  New  York  City,  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  musical  quarterly. 

Following  his  custom  for  several  years 
past,  Judge  J.  M.  Pereles  of  Milwaukee 
donated  $50.00  for  the  publication  of  a  new 
embossed  volume  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  the  title  chosen  being  "The  story 
of  the  other  wise  man"  by  Van  Dyke. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society 
which  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  embossed 
type,  has  arranged  to  become  the  head- 
quarters of  a  new  agency  of  the  American 
Bible  society,  to  be  called  the  Atlantic 
agency.  The  committee  notes  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Bible  society  has  hitherto 
been  generous  to  the  Pennsylvania  home 
teaching  society,  and  to  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  by  donating  the  Bible 
in  embossed  types  for  free  circulation 
among  borrowers,  and  suggests  that  the 
various  agencies  of  the  American  Bible 
society  may  be  willing  to  make  similar 
donations  to  other  libraries  if  the  matter 
is  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Home  agen- 
cies of  the  American   Bible  society: 

Agency  for  the  colored  people  of  the 
south — Rev.  J.  P.  Wragg,  D.  D.,  Agency 
Secretary,  South  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Northwestern  agency — Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota. Rev.  J.  F.  Horton,  Agency  Secre- 
tary, 42  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

South  Atlantic  agency — Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Rev.  M.  B.  Porter, 
Agency  Secretary,  208  North  8th  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Central  agency — Missouri,  Kansas,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Rev.  S.  H.  Kirk- 
bride,  D.  D.,  Agency  Secretary,  1025  Four- 
teenth St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pacific  agency — California,  Nevada,  Or- 
egon, and  Washington.  Rev.  A.  Wesley 
Mell,  Agency  Secretary,  216  Pacific  Build- 
ing, Fourth  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal. 

Southwestern  agency — Texas,  Oklaho- 
ma, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Rev.  Glenn 
Flinn,  Agency  Secretary,  422  Main  St., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Eastern  agency — New  York  and  adja- 
cent regions  not  otherwise  cared  for.  Ad- 
ministered from  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New   York. 

Middle  agency — Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi.  Rev.  George 
S.  J.  Browne,  Agency  Secretary,  222  West 
Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Atlantic  agency — Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Rev.  Leighton  W. 
Eckard,  D.  D.,  Agency  Secretary,  701  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Society  for  providing  evangelical 
religious  literature  for  the  blind  has  af- 
filiated with  the  American  tract  society. 
Information  concerning  the  publications 
and  objects  of  the  society  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Financial  Secretary,  Rev.  James 
Garland  Hamner,  Jr.,  45  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  church 
work  among  the  blind  is  willing  to  donate 
its  publications  to  libraries  circulating  em- 
bossed books.  To  obtain  these  volumes 
address  Mr.  John  Thomson,  The  Free  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society. 

The  need  for  additional  distributing 
centers  in  the  United  States  is  very  great. 
The  blind  are  scattered  over  an  area 
twenty-five  times  as  great  as  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  The  immense  distances 
make  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  center  in  each  state,  for  the  un- 
desirability  of  sending  books  all  over  the 
country  from  one  center  is  very  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  volumes  are  sub- 
jected to  severe  wear  and  tear  in  the  mails 
and  are  out  of  service  during  the  time  con- 
sumed in  long  distance  traveling. 


Public  libraries  supported  by  city  tax 
are  urged  to  co-operate  with  public  library 
commissions  in  circulating  throughout  the 
state  embossed  books  owned  by  the  city 
library,  at  a  given  rate  per  volume  circu- 
lated. This  arrangement  is  already  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  between  the  Enoch 
Pratt  free  library  and  the  Maryland 
state  library  commission.  In  some  states 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  library  commission  to  co- 
operate with  the  public  library. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  the 
mention  of  various  forms  of  social  service 
that  have  grown  out  of  the  work  with  the 
blind.  At  the  Cincinnati  public  library 
the  education  of  a  little  deaf  blind  girl  has 
been  undertaken  by  Miss  Trader.  The 
child  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
New  York  point,  to  write  with  pencil,  to 
read  the  lips  and  to  talk  quite  plainly. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  interesting  items  of 
the  work  of  the  Cincinnati  library  society. 

Children's  librarians  will  be  interested 
in  the  San  Francisco  reading  room  and 
library  for  the  blind.  The  superintendent 
in  charge,  Miss  Mabel  Adams  Ayer,  who 
has  formed  a  Boys'  club  and  a  Girls'  club 
for  the  blind,  writes  as  follows:  "The  chil- 
dren have  signed  a  pledge  to  be  kind  to  all 
the  blind  people  they  meet  and  to  try  to 
help  them.  The  boys  go  after  the  blind  and 
take  them  to  the  library  when  there  is  no 
one  in  the  home  to  guide  them,  and  also 
to  carry  the  heavy  books  the  blind  people 
borrow  from  time  to  time.  Last  Saturday 
I  had  the  children  combine  to  give  a  little 
entertainment  to  sell  the  toy  furniture 
made  by  an  old  man  who  is  blind  and  deaf. 
The  children  all  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram." 

In  the  Cleveland  public  library  nine  of 
the  Children's  clubs  which  have  their 
meetings  during  the  winter  in  the  branch 
libraries,  have  contributed  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  volumes  of 
embossed  music  and  books  on  music  and 
musicians,  forming  "the  notable  beginning 
of  a  collection  of  which  there  has  long 
been  need." 

The  Committee  recommends  the  contin- 
uation of  a  Committee  on  work  with  the 
blind  to  report  to  the  next  Conference  on 
the  progress  during  the  year. 
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494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WOMEN 
DEPOSITORS 


At  our  Temple  Place  branch  in  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  district  find 
there  everything  arranged  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  cheque-books  and  pass-books 
fit  readily  into  their  shopping  bags 
and  from  the  tellers'  windows  only 
new,  crisp  bills  and  clean  silver  are 
paid  out. 

The  entire  second  floor,  with  its 
pleasant  open  fires  and  its  comfort- 
able furnishings,  is  reserved  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  makes  a  conven- 
ient place  to  rest  or  read,  to  keep 
appointments  or  telephone. 
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